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the  whole  or  tJie  greater  part  of  this  work.  Lnsdy,  his  pu 
will  perceive  the  unsparing  use  I  have  luiule  of  iheir  numt^i 
conlribulioDs.  I  hud  at  one  time  thought  of  iitflicnting 
various  distinct  nuthorltieH  from  which  the  chapter  on 
"School  Life  at  Rugby"  has  been  compiled,  but  I  found  I 
this  would  he  improcticablo.  The  names  of  some  of  those  ■ 
have  most  aided  me  will  be  found  in  the  Correspondence, 
those  many  others,  who  are  not  there  mentioned — mid  mn 
here  be  allowed  more  especially  to  uunio  my  younger  sch 
fellows,  with  whom  I  have  become  acquainted  chiefly  thro 
the  menns  of  this  wtjrk,  nnd  whose  recollections,  as  being 
moat  recent  and  the  most  lively,  have  been  wnongst  the  i 
valuable  that  I  have  received — I  would  here  express  my  wan 
tlianlts  for  tlie  more  than  assistimee  which  thny  have  rend 
me.  Grout  as  has  been  the  anxiety  and  difficulty  of  this 
dertakiugf  it  has  been  relieved  by  nothing  so  much  as 
assurance  which  Ihave  received  through  their  co-openi(ion, 
I  was  not  mistjJcen  in  the  estimate  I  had  formed  of  our  c 
mon  fi'iend  and  master,  and  that  tlie  influence  <»f  his  toao' 
and  example  continues  and  will  continue  to  produce  the  fl 
which  he  would  must  have  desired  to  sec. 

The  Correspondence  has  been  selected  from  tlie  mass  nf 
tors  presen'ed,  in  many  luises,  in  almost  unbroken  series  . 
first  to  last.  One  largo  class — those  to  the  parents  ol 
pupils — 1  have  been  unuhle  to  procure,  and  possibly  they  c 
not  have  been  made  available  for  the  present  work.  An< 
numerous  body  of  letters — those  which  were  addressoi 
scientific  or  literary  meu  on  qucHtions  connected  with 
edition  of  Thucydides  or  his  History, — I  have  omitted,  p 
as  thinking  them  too  minute  to  occupy  space  wanted 
subjects  of  more  general  imporUuice  ;  partly  because  their 
Stance  or  their  results  have  for  the  most  part  been  ineorpoi 
into  his  publislied  works.  To  those  whicli  appear  in  thepn 
collection,  something  of  a  fragmonUiry  character  has 
imparted  by  the  necessary  omission,  wherever  it  was  post 
of  repetitions,  such  us  must  necessarily  occur  in  letters  wr 
to  difloruut  peraona  at  the  same  time. — of  allusions  whiehw 
have  been  painful  to  living  individuals, — of  domestic  dc 
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which,  however  charaoteristio,  could  not  hayo  been  published 
without  a  greater  infringement  on  privacy  than  is  yet  possible, 
— of  passages  which,  without  further  explanation  than  could  he 
given,  would  certainly  have  been  nusunderstood.  SdU,  enough 
remains  to  give  in  his  own  words,  and  in  his  own  manner,  what 
he  thought  and  felt  on  the  subjects  of  most  interest  to  him. 
And  though  the  mode  of  expression  must  be  judged  by  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  those  whom  he  addressed,  and 
with  the  usual  and  just  allowance  for  the  familiarity  and  unre- 
servedness  of  epistolary  intercourse,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
Letters  represent  (except  where  they  correct  themselves)  what 
those  who  knew  him  best  believe  to  have  been  his  deliberate 
convictions  and  his  habitual  feelings. 

The  object  of  the  Narrative  has  been  to  state  so  much  as 
would  enable  the  reader  to  enter  upon  the  Letters  with  a  correct 
understanding  of  their  writer  in  his  different  periods  of  life, 
and  his  different  sphere  of  action.  In  all  cases  where  it  was 
possible,  his  opinions  and  plans  have  been  given  in  his  own 
words,  and  in  no  case,  whether  in  speaking  of  what  he  did  or 
intended  to  do,  from  mere  conjecture  of  my  own  or  of  any  one 
else.  Wherever  the  narrative  has  gone  into  greater  detail,  as 
in  the  chapter  on  his  "  School  Life  at  Rugby,"  it  has  been 
where  the  Letters  were  comparatively  silent,  and  where  details 
alone  would  give  to  those  who  were  most  concerned  a  true  repre- 
tjfntation  of  his  views  and  actions. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  obvious  that  to  have  mixed  up  any 
judfnnont  of  my  own,  either  of  praise  or  censure,  with  the  facts 
or  the  statements  contained  in  this  work,  would  have  been 
wholly  iiTclevaut.  The  only  question  which  I  have  allowed 
myself  to  ask  in  each  particular  act  or  opinion  that  h»i8  come 
helbrc  me,  has  been  not  whotlier  I  approved  or  disapproved  of 
it,  but  whether  it  was  chiu*acteri8ttc  of  him.  To  have  assumed 
the  office  of  a  judge,  in  addition  to  that  of  a  narrator  or  editor, 
would  have  increased  the  responsibility,  already  great,  a  hun- 
dredfold ;  and  in  the  present  case,  the  vast  importance  of  many 
of  the  questions  discussed — the  insufficient  time  and  knowledge 
which  I  had  at  command — the  almost  filial  relation  in  which  T 
stood  towards  him — would  have  rendered  it  absolutely  impos- 
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sib)e,  evon  had  h  nut  been  effectually  precluded  by  thenatnr 
the  work  it«ell".     For  biiiiilur  reasons,  I  Imve  abstained  fi 
giving  any  formal  rteooimt  of  bis  general  chai'acter.     He 
out'  of  a  class  whose  whole  being,  intellectual,  moral>  and 
ritual,  is  like  the  cloud  of  the  poet, 

•'  Which  muvelh  allogetber^  if  it  move  at  all,' 

and  whoso  character,  therefore,  is  far  better  expressed  by  t! 
own  words  and  deeds,  than  by  the  representation  of  otb 
Lastly,  I  would  also  hope  that  the  plan,  wliieh  I  have  thus 
deavoured  to  follow,  will  in  some  measure  compensate  for 
many  deficiencies,  which  I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  rem 
in  tlie  execation  of  the  task  which  I  have  undertaken.  So 
indeed,  there  must  be,  who  will  paiufully  feel  the  conti 
which  probably  always  exists  in  the  case  of  any  remarki 
man,  between  the  image  of  Ins  inner  life,  as  it  was  know] 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  and  tlie  outward  image  < 
written  biography,  which  can  rarely  bo  more  than  a  £ 
shadow  of  what  they  cherish  in  their  own  recollections — the 
roprescntiug  what  ho  was — the  other  only  what  he  thought 
did  ;  the  one  fonned  in  the  atmosphere  which  he  liad  liiuQ 
crcated,— the  trther  necessarily  accommodating  itself  to 
public  opinion  to  which  it  is  mainly  addressed.  But  ever 
these — and  much  more  to  renders  in  gencrul — it  is  my  satis 
tion  to  reflect  that  any  untrue  or  imperfect  impression  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  may  be  gathered  from  my  acco 
of  them  will  be  suflficiently  coiTeeted  by  hia  own  repa^scntai 
of  them  in  his  Letua-s,  and  that  the  attention  will  not 
diverted  by  any  extniueous  comments  or  inferences  from 
lessons  which  will  bo  best  learned  from  the  mere  record  itsel 
his  life  and  teaching. 

May  14th,  U44. 
(Jnivonily  College,  Oxfonl. 
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LIFE  OF  Dfi.   ARNOLD.  8 

terests  in  his  eariiest  amusementB  and  occupations.  He  never 
lost  the  recollection  of  the  impression  produced  npon  him  hy 
the  excitement  of  nayal  and  militarj  affairs,  of  which  he  natn- 
rally  saw  and  heard  much  by  living  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the 
time  of  the  war;  and  the  sports  in  which  he  took  most  pleasure, 
with  the  few  playmates  of  his  childhood,  were  in  sailing  rival 
fleets  in  his  father's  garden,  or  acting  the  battles  of  the  Homeric 
heroes  with  whatever  implements  he  could  use  as  spear  and 
shield,  and  reciting  their  several  speeches  from  Pope's  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad.  He  was  from  his  earhest  years  exceedingly 
fond  of  ballad  poetry,  which  his  Winchester  schoolfellows  used 
to  leain  from  his  repetition  before  they  had  seen  it  in  print ;  and 
his  own  compositions  as  a  boy  all  ran  in  the  same  direction. 
A  play  of  this  kind,  in  which  his  schoolfellows  were  introduced 
•8  the  dramatis  personie,  and  a  long  poem  of  "  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,"  in  imitation  of  Scott's  Marmion,  procured  for  him  at 
school,  by  way  of  distinction  irom  another  boy  of  the  same 
name,  the  appellation  of  Poet  Arnold.  And  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  his  composition  which  has  been  preserved  is  a  little 
tragedy,  written  before  he  was  seven  years  old,  on  "  Piercy,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,"  suggested  apparently  by  Homes  play  of 
Douglas ;  which,  however,  contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice, 
except,  perhaps,  the  accuracy  of  orthography,  language,  and 
blank  verse  metre,  in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  precise  arrange- 
ment of  the  different  acts  and  scenes. 

He  was,  however,  most  remarked  for  his  forwardness  in  his- 
tory and  geography.  It  was  on  these  subjects  that  he  chiefly 
gave  early  indications  of  that  strong  power  of  memory  which, 
though  in  later  years  it  depended  mainly  on  association,  used 
to  show  itself  in  very  minute  details,  extending  to  the  exact 
state  of  the  weather  on  particular  days,  or  the  exact  words  and 
position  of  passages  which  he  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years. 
One  of  the  few  recollections  which  he  retained  of  his  father  was, 
that  he  received  from  him,  at  three  years  old,  a  present  of  Smol- 
lett's History  of  England,  as  a  reward  for  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  had  gone  through  the  stories  connected  with  the  por- 
traits and  pictures  of  the  successive  reigns ;  and  at  the  same 
ige  he  used  to  sit  at  his  aunt's  table  arranging  his  geographical 
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there  first  acquired,  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  a  pulj 
school,  and  to  his  recollections  of  the  tact  in  managing  h( 
shown  by  Dr.  Goddard.  and  the  skill  in  imparting  scholarsl 
which  distinguished  Dr.  Gabell ; — both,  during  his  stay  the 
Buocessively  head  masters  of  Winchester. 

He  was  then,  as  always,  of  a  shy  and  retiring  diqiosition, ' 
his  manner  as  a  child,   and  till  his  entrance  at  Oxford,  "^ 
marked  by  a  stiffness  and  formality  the  very  reverse  of  the  j 
ousness  and  simplicicy  of  his  later  years  ;  his  family  and  scht 
fellows  both  remember  liim  as  unlike  those  of  his  own  age,  i 
with  peculiar  pursuits  of  his  own  ;  and  the  tone  and  style  ol 
early  letters,  wlxich  have  been  for  the  most  part  preserved, 
such  as  might  naturally  have  been  produced  by  hving  chie^ 
the  company  of  his  elders,  and  reading,  or  hearing  read  to 
before  he  could  read  himself,  books  suited  to  a  more  advai 
age.    His  boyish  friendships  were  strong  and  numerous.    3 
needless  here  to  enumerate  tlie   names   of  those    Winch< 
schoolfellows  of  whose  after  years  it  was  the  pride  and  deligl 
watch  the  course  of  their  companion  through  life ;  but  the  | 
recollections,  which  were  long  cherished  on  both  sides,  oi 
intercourse  with  his  earliest  friend  at  Warminster,  of  whoi 
saw  and  heard  nothing  from  that  time  till  he  was  called  upC 
1829  to  write  his  epitaph,  are  wortli  recording',  as  a  reil 
able  instance  of  strung  impressions  of  nobleness  of  chars 
early  conceived  and  long  retained. 

Both  as  a  boy  and  a  young  man  he  was  remarkable  i 
difticulty  in  early  rising,  amouuting  almost  to  a  constitut 
infirmity ;  and  tliough  his  ailer  life  will  show  how  compl 
tliis  was  overcome  by  Imbjt,  yet  he  often  said  that  early  t 
was  a  daily  effort  to  him,  and  that  in  this  instance  he  ] 
found  the  truth  of  the  usual  rule,  that  all  things  are  made 
by  custom.  With  this,  however,  was  always  united  great 
sional  energy;  and  odo  of  his  schoolfellows  gives  it  as  hi 
prescion  of  him  that  "  he  was  stiff  in  his  opinions,  and  u 
immoveable  by  force  or  fraud,  when  he  had  made  up  his  3 
whether  rigbt  or  wrong." 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  some  of  his  lat 

*  Sm  Letter  on  iht  death  of  Qnrge  BTeljn,  in  18S9. 
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lerests  in  bis  earliest  amnsements  and  occupations.  He  never 
lost  the  recollection  of  the  impression  produced  upon  him  by 
Ihe  excitement  of  naval  and  military  afiEairs,  of  which  he  nata- 
nlly  sav  and  heard  much  by  living  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the 
time  of  the  war ;  and  the  sports  in  which  he  took  most  pleasure, 
vith  the  lew  playmates  of  his  childhood,  were  in  sailing  rival 
fleets  in  his  father's  garden,  or  acting  the  battles  of  the  Homeric 
Iraroes  with  whatever  implements  he  could  use  as  spear  and 
riiieid,  and  reciting  their  several  speeches  from  Pope's  trans- 
kuioti  of  the  Iliad.  He  was  from  his  earliest  years  exceedingly 
fond  of  ballad  poetry,  which  his  Winchester  schoolfellows  used 
to  learn  from  his  repetition  before  they  had  seen  it  in  print ;  and 
his  own  compositions  as  a  boy  all  ran  in  the  same  direction. 
A  play  of  this  kind,  in  which  his  schoolfellows  were  introduced 
as  the  dramatis  personeB,  and  a  long  poem  of  "  Simon  de  Mont- 
Ibrt,"  in  imitation  of  Scott's  Marmion,  procured  for  him  at 
school,  by  way  of  distinction  irom  another  boy  of  the  same 
name,  the  appellation  of  Poet  Arnold.  And  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  his  composition  which  has  been  preserved  is  a  little 
tragedy,  written  before  he  was  seven  years  old,  on  "  Piercy,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,"  suggested  apparently  by  Home's  play  of 
Douglas ;  which,  however,  contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice, 
except,  perhaps,  the  accuracy  of  orthography,  language,  and 
blank  verse  metre,  in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  precise  arrange- 
ment of  the  different  acta  and  scenes. 

He  was,  however,  most  remarked  for  his  forwardness  in  his- 
tory and  geography.  It  was  on  these  subjects  that  he  chiefly 
gave  early  indications  of  that  strong  power  of  memory  which, 
though  in  later  years  it  depended  mainly  on  association,  used 
to  show,  itself  in  very  minute  details,  extending  to  the  exact 
lUte  of  the  weather  on  particular  days,  or  the  exact  words  and 
position  of  passages  which  he  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years. 
One  of  the  few  recollections  which  he  retained  of  his  father  was, 
tiiat  he  received  from  him,  at  three  years  old,  a  present  of  Smol- 
fett's  History  of  England,  as  a  reward  for  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  had  gone  through  the  stones  connected  with  the  por- 
trdts  and  pictures  of  the  successive  reigns ;  and  at  the  same 
age  be  used  to  sit  at  his  aunt's  table  arranging  his  geographical 
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ends,  and  leeoguiaiug  by  thdr  fhape  st  a  giaace  the  different 
eoaoSia  of  tbe  dissected  nu^  of  Engtand. 

He  long  uptained  agratefalrcmflrabiaiiceof  themisodlaneons 
bodks  to  wiuch  he  had  access  in  tbe  sc^iool  librarr  at  War- 
■Dttster,  and  when,  in  his  Profeasorial  cfaair  at  Oxford,  he 
quoted  Dr.  PriestlcT's  Lectures  on  Histmnr,  it  was  £rom  his 
recollection  of  what  he  had  there  read  when  he  was  eight  years 
old.  At  Winchester  he  was  a  diligent  stadent  of  Bnssell's 
Modem  Eorope ;  Gibbon  and  Mitlbrd  he  had  read  twice  or^ 
before  he  left  school ;  and  amongst  the  conunents  on  his  read- 
ing and  the  bmsts  of  political  enthusiasm  on  the  events  of  the 
day  in  which  he  indulged  in  his  Winchester  letters,  it  is  curiooSy 
as  connected  with  his  later  labours,  to  read  his  indignation, 
when  foorteen  years  old,  "  at  the  numerous  boasts  which  are 
ereryidiere  to  be  met  with  in  the  Latin  writers."  "  I  verily 
believe,"  he  adds,  "  that  half  at  least  of  the  Boman  history  is, 
if  not  totally  folse,  at  least  scandalously  exaggerated :  how  far 
diiforent  are  the  modest,  unaffected,  and  impartial  narrations  of 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon." 

The  period  both  of  his  home  and  school  education  was  too 
short  to  exercise  much  influence  upon  his  after  life.  But  he 
always  looked  back  upon  it  with  a  marked  tenderness.  The 
keen  sense  which  be  entertained  of  the  bond  of  relationahip  and 
of  eariy  association, — not  the  less  firom  the  blank  in  his  own 
domestic  recollections  occasioned  by  his  lather's  death  and  his 
own  subsequent  removal  firom  the  Isle  of  Wight, — invested  with 
a  peculiar  interest  the  scenes  and  companions  of  his  childhood. 
His  strong  domestic  affections  had  acted  as  an  important  safe- 
guard to  him,  when  be  was  thrown  at  so  early  an  age  into  tbe 
new  sphere  of  an  Oxford  life ;  and  when,  in  later  years,  he  was 
left  the  head  of  tbe  family,  he  delighted  in  gathering  round  him 
the  remains  of  his  father* s  household,  and  in  treasuring  up  every 
particular  relating  to  his  birth-place  and  parentage,  even  to  tbe 
graves  of  tbe  older  generations  of  the  family  in  the  parish 
church  at  Lowestoff,  and  tbe  great  willow  tree  in  his  fathers 
grounds  at  Slattwoods,  firom  which  he  transplanted  shoots  suc- 
cessively to  Laleham,  to  Rugby,  and  to  Fox  How.  Every  date 
in  the  family  history,  with  the  alteration  of  hereditary  names. 
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and  the  changes  of  tbeir  residence,  was  carefally  preserved  for 
his  children  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  when  in  after  years  he 
fixed  on  the  abode  of  his  old  age  in  Westmoreland,  it  was  his 
great  delight  to  regard  it  as  a  continuation  of  his  own  early 
home  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  And  when,  as  was  his  wont,  he 
used  to  look  hack  from  time  to  time  over  the  whole  of  this 
pedod,  it  was  with  the  solemn  feeling  which  is  expressed  in  one 
of  his  later  joomals,  written  on  a  visit  to  the  place  of  his  earliest 
Bcbool-education,  in  the  interval  between  the  close  of  his  life  at 
Laleham,  and  the  beginning  of  his  work  at  Bugby.  '*  War- 
minster, January  5th  [1828].  I  have  not  written  this  date  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  how  little  could  I  foresee  when  I 
vrote  it  last,  what  would  happen  to  me  in  the  interval.  And 
now  to  look  forward  twenty  years — how  little  can  I  guess  of 
that  also.  Only  may  He  in  whose  hands  are  time  and  eternity, 
keep  me  evermore  his  own;  that  whether  I  live,  I  may  live 
unto  Him;  or  whether  I  die,  I  may  die  unto  Him;  may  He 
guide  me  with  His  counsel,  and  after  that  receive  me  to  glory 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.*' 


In  1811,  in  his  16th  year,  he  was  elected  as  a  scholar  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford;  in  1814,  his  name  was  placed 
in  the  first  class  in  Littene  Humaniores;  in  the  next  year  he 
was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  College;  and  he  gained  the  Chan- 
cellor's prize  for  the  two  University  Essays,  Latin  and  English, 
for  the  years  1815  and  1817.  Those  who  know  the  influence 
vhich  his  college  friendships  exercised  over  his  after  life,  and 
the  deep  affection  which  he  always  bore  to  Oxford,  as  the  scene 
of  Ike  happiest  recollections  of  his  youth,  and  the  sphere  which 
be  hoped  to  occupy  witlj  the  employments  of  his  old  age,  will 
rejoice  in  the  possession  of  the  following  record  of  his  under- 
graduate life  by  that  true  and  early  friend,  to  whose  timely 
advice,  protection,  and  example,  at  the  critical  period  when  he 
was  thrown  with  all  the  spirits  and  the  inexperience  of  boyhood 
on  the  temptations  of  the  University,  he  always  said  and  felt, 
that  "  he  had  owed  more  than  to  any  other  man  in  the  world." 
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LETTER  FROM  MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 


Heath'i  Goart,  September,  184 
MY   DEAR  STANLEY,  if 

When  you  informed  rao  of  Mrs.  Amold'e  vdsh  that  I  wo 
contribute  to  your  memoir  of  our  dear  friend,  Dr.  Arnold,  s' 
recollections  as  I  had  of  his  career  as  an  uuder-gradaat^ 
Oxford,  with  tlie  inlimation  that  they  were  intended  to  fill 
that  chapter  in  liia  hfe,  my  aniy  hesitation  in  complying  i 
her  wish,  arose  from  my  donhta,  whether  my  imprcasions  waj 
fresh  and  tnie,  or  my  powers  of  expression  such  as  to  em 
me  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.      A  true  and  lively  pictuv 
him  at  that  time  would  he,  I  am  sore,  interesting  in  itself; 
I  felt  certain  also  that  his  Oxford  residence  contributed  efl 
tially  to  the  formation  of  his  charncttT  in  oiler  life.     My  do> 
remain;    hut  I  have  not  thought  them  important  enough 
prevent  my  endeavouring  at  least  to  comply  with  her  reqa 
nor  will  I  deny  that  I  promise  myself  mueh  pleasure,  mclonb 
though  it  may  be,  in  this  attempt  to  recall  those  days.     1 
hnd  their  troubles;,  I  dare  say.  hut  in  retrospect  they  ob 
appear  to  me  among  the  brightest  and  least  chequered,  iJ 
the  most  useful,  which  have  ever  been  vouchsafed  to  rae.    ' 

Arnold  and  I,  us  you  know,  were  under-graduates  of  Cc 
Chrisd,  a  college  very  small  in  its  numbers,  and  humble  i 
buildings,  but  to  which  we  and  our  fellow-students  formf 
attachment  never  weakened  in  the  after  course  of  our  lives. 
the  time  I  spmk  of,  IJHOIK  and  thenceforward  for  some  few  j 
it  was  under  the  presidency,  mild  and  inert,  rather  than  patt 
of  Dr.  Cooke.      His  nephew,  Dr.  Williams,  was  the  vic€ 
sident,  and  medical  fellow,  the  only  lay  fellow  permitted  b 
statutes.      Retired  he  was  in  his  habits,  and  not  forward  ( 
terfere  with  the  pursuits  or  studies  of  the  young  men.      I 
am  bound  to  record  not  only  his  learning  and  good  tasU 
the  kindness  of  Ids  heart,  and  his  readiness  to  assist  the 
advice  and  criticism  in  their  compositions.      When  I  wroi 
the  Latin  Verso  prize,  in  1810,  I  was  much  indebted  to  hi 
advice  in  matters  of  taste  and  Latinity,  and  for  the  pointit 
many  faults  in  ray  rough  verses. 
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Our  tutors  were  the  present  Sedleian  Professor,  the  Rev, 
G.  L.  Cooke,  and  the  lately  deceased  President,  the  Rev.  T. 
Bridges-  Of  the  former,  because  he  is  alive,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  believe  no  one  ever  attended  his  lectures  without  learn- 
ing to  admire  his  unwearied  industry,  patience,  and  good 
temper,  and  that  few  if  any  quitted  his  pupil  room  without 
retaining  a  kindly  feeling  towards  him.  The  recent  death  of 
Dr.  Bridges  would  have  affected  Arnold  as  it  has  me  :  he  was 
a  most  amiable  man;  the  affectionate  earnestness  of  his  manner, 
and  his  high  tone  of  feeling,  fitted  him  especially  to  deal  with 
young  men;  he  made  ue  always  desirous  of  pleasing  him; 
peiitapfi  his  fault  was  that  he  was  too  easily  pleased ;  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  be  long  and  deeply  regretted  in  the  University. 

It  was  not,  however,  so  much  by  the  authorities  of  the  college 
that  Arnold's  character  was  affected,  as  by  its  constitution  and 
system,  and  by  the  residents  whom  it  was  his  fortune  to  asso- 
ciate with  familiarly  there.  I  shall  hardly  do  justice  to  my 
subject,  unless  I  state  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  former,  and 
what  I  am  at  liberty  to  mention  as  to  the  latter.  Corpus  is  a 
very  small  establishment, — twenty  fellows  and  twenty  scholars, 
with  four  exhibitioners,  fonn  the  foundation.  No  independent 
members  were  admitted  except  gentlemen  commoners,  and  they 
were  limited  to  six.  Of  the  scholars  several  were  bachelors, 
and  the  whole  number  of  students  actually  under  college  tuition 
seldom  exceeded  twenty.  But  the  scholarships,  though  not  en- 
tirely open,  were  yet  enough  so  to  admit  of  much  competition ; 
their  value,  and  still  more,  the  creditable  strictness  and  im- 
partiality with  which  the  examinations  were  conducted,  (quaUties 
at  that  time  more  rare  in  college  elections  tlion  now,)  insured 
a  number  of  good  candidates  for  each  vacancy,  and  we  boasted 
a  more  than  proportionate  share  of  successfxil  competitors  for 
univCTsity  honours.  It  had  been  generally  understood,  (I  know 
not  whether  the  statutes  prescribe  the  practice,)  that  in  the  ex- 
aminations a  large  allowance  was  made  for  youth ;  certain  it 
was  that  we  had  many  very  young  candidates,  and  that  of  these, 
many  remarkable  for  early  proficiency  succeeded.  We  were 
then  a  small  society,  the  members  rather  under  the  usual  age, 
and  with  more  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  abihty  and  scho- 
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larsbip  ;  our  mode  of  tuition  -wfts  in  fiarmony  with  these  circtr 
fitancoa ;  not  "by  private  lectureSj  but  in  classes  of  such  a  size 
excited  emulation,  and  made  ua  careful  in  the  exact  and  ni 
rendering  of  the  original,  yet  not  bo  numerous  as  to  prevent  i 
dividual  attention  on  the  tutor's  part,  and  familiar  knowled 
of  encli  pupil's  turn  and  talents.  In  addition  to  iho  boo 
read  in  lecture,  the  tutor  at  the  bo^nning  of  the  terra  settl 
with  each  student  upon  some  book  to  be  read  by  himself 
private,  and  prepared  fur  the  public  examination  at  tho  end 
tenn  in  Hall;  and  ^vrith  this  book  something  on  paper,  eit) 
on  analysis  of  it,  or  remarks  upon  it,  was  expected  to  be  p 
duced»  which  insured  that  Ujc  book  should  really  have  hi 
read.  It  has  often  struck  me  since,  that  ibis  wholo  plan,  whi 
is  now  I  beLibve  in  couimou  use  in  the  University,  was  well  i 
vised  for  ll»e  tuition  of  young  men  of  our  age.  We  were  J 
entirely  set  free  from  the  leading-strings  of  the  school;  acoun 
was  cared  for;  we  were  accustomed  to  viva  voce  rendering,  i 
vivd  voce  question  and  answer  in  our  lecture-room,  before 
audience  of  fellow-students,  whom  we  sufficiently  respected; 
the  same  time,  the  additionoJ  reading  trusted  to  ourselves  alo 
prepared  ns  for  accurate  private  study,  and  for  our  tinai  exk 
lion  in  the  schools. 

One  result  of  all  these  circumstances  was,  that  we  lived 
the  most  familiar  terms  with  each  other:  we  might  be,  iad 
we  were,  somewhat  boyish  in  manner,  and  in  the  hherdea 
took  with  each  other;  but  our  interest  in  literature,  ancient i 
modem,  and  in  all  the  stirring  matters  of  tJiat  stirring  ti 
was  not  boyish;  wo  debated  the  claaaic  and  romantic  qnesti 
we  discussed  poetry  and  history,  logic  and  pliilosophy;  or 
fought  over  the  Peninsular  battles  and  the  Continental  c 
paigns  witli  the  energy  of  disputants  personally  concemei 
them.  Our  habits  were  inexpensive  and  temperate:  onebrf 
up  party  was  lield  in  the  junior  common  room  at  the  en^ 
each  term»  in  which  we  indulged  our  genius  more  freely, 
our  merriment,  to  say  the  truth,  was  somewhat  exuberant 
noisy ;  but  tlie  authorities  wisely  forbore  too  strict  an  inqi 
into  this. 

It  was  one  of  the  happy  peculiarities  of  Corpus  tliat 
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Uchdor  BcholaiB  were  compelled  to  residesce.  This  regola* 
tioD,  Boemingly  inconTenlent,  but  most  wholesome  as  I  cannot 
bat  think  for  themselTes,  and  now  unwisely  relaxed,  operated 
very  beneficially  on  the  nnder-graduates;  with  the  best  and  the 
most  advanced  of  these  they  associated  very  usefully:  I  speak 
hoe  with  grateful  and  affectionate  remembrances  of  the  piivi- 
Iflgea  which  I  enjoyed  in  this  way. 

Yon  will  see  that  a  society  thus  circumstanced  was  exactly 
one  most  likely  to  influence  strongly  the  character  of  such  a  lad 
tt  Arnold  was  at  his  election.  He  came  to  us  iif  Lent  Term, 
1611,  £rom  Winchester^  winning  his  election  against  several 
very  respectable  candidates.  He  was  a  mere  boy  in  appearance 
18  well  as  in  age ;  but  we  saw  in  a  very  s^ort  time  that  he  was 
quite  equal  to  take  his  part  in  the  arguments  of  the  common 
loom ;  and  he  was,  I  rather  think,  admitted  by  Mr.  Cooke  at 
once  into  his  senior  class.  As  he  was  equal,  so  was  he  ready 
to  take  part  in  our  discussions :  he  was  fond  of  conversation  on 
flerioas  matters,  and  vehement  in  argument ;  fearless  too  in  ad- 
vancing his  opinions— which,  to  say  the  truth,  often  startled  us 
a  good  deal ;  but  he  was  ingenuous  and  candid,  and  though 
the  fearlessness  with  which,  so  young  as  he  was,  he  advanced 
liis  opinions  might  have  seemed  to  betoken  presumption,  yet 
the  good  temper  with  which  he  bore  retort  or  rebuke,  relieved 
him  from  that  imputation ;  he  was  bold  and  warm,  because  so 
far  as  his  knowledge  went  he  saw  very  clearly,  and  he  was  an 
ardent  lover  of  truth,  but  I  never  saw  in  him  even  then  a  grain 
of  vanity  or  conceit.  I  have  said  that  some  of  his  opinions 
startled  us  a  good  deal;  we  were  indeed  for  the  most  part 
Tories  in  Church  and  State,  great  respecters  of  things  as  they 
were,  and  not  very  tolerant  of  the  disposition  which  he  brought 
with  him  to  question  their  wisdom.  Many  and  long  were  the 
conflicts  we  had,  and  with  unequal  numbers.  I  think  I  have  seen 
all  the  leaders  of  the  common  room  engaged  with  him  at  once, 
with  little  order  or  consideration,  as  may  be  supposed,  and  not 
always  with  great  scrupulosity  as  to  the  fairness  of  our  argu- 
ments. This  was  attended  by  no  loss  of  regard,  and  scarcely 
ever,  or  seldom,  by  even  momentary  loss  of  temper.  We  did 
not  always  convince  him — perhaps  we  ought  not  always  to  have 
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done  BO — yet  in  the  end  a  considerable  modification  of 
opinions  was  produced;  in  one  of  Lis  letters  to  me,  writier 
a  much  later  period,  he  mentions  tliis  change.     In  truth,  lb 
wore  those  among  us  calculated  to  produce  an  impression 
his  aSectionate   heart  and  ardent  ingenuous  mind ;   and 
rather  because  tlie  more  vre  saw  of  him,  and  tlie  more  we  batt 
Avith  liim,  the  more  manifestly  did  we  respect  and  lovo  fc 
The  feeling  with  which  we  argued  gave  additional  power  tO; 
arguments  over  a  disposition  such  as  his ;  and  thus  lie  beo) 
attached  to  young  men  of  the  most  different  tastes  un^ 
tcllects;  his  love  for  cnch  taking  a  different  colour,  mon 
loss  blended  with  respect,  fondness^  or  even  humour,  acoorc 
to  those  differences ;  and  in  return  they  all  uniting  in  love/ 
respect  for  him. 

There  will  be  some  few  to  whom  these  remembrances  will  q 
with  touching  truth  ;  tbey  will  remember  his  single-hearted 
devoiU  schoolfellow,  who  early  gave  up  liis  native  land,  i 
devoted  himself  to  tlie  missionary  cause  in  India;  the  b 
80uled  and  imaginative,  though  somewhat  indolent  Ind,  i 
came  to   us  from  Westminster — one  bachelor,  whose  fatj 
connexion  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  residence  in  P| 
Yard,  made  him  a  great  authority  with  us  as  to  the  world  i 
out,  and  the  statesmen  whose  speeches  he  sometimes  heard; 
we  discussed  much  as  it'  they  hud  been  personngos  in  hist 
and  whose  remarkable  love  for  historical  and  geographici 
search,  and  his  prnficioncy  in  it,  with  his  clear  judgment,  f 
humour,   luid  niildnosa   in  communicating  information,  i 
him  peculiarly  attractive  to  Arnold ; — and  above  all,  our  si 
among  the  under- graduates,  tliough  my  junior  in   year^ 
author  of  iho  Christian  Year,  who  came  Irosh  from  the  a 
teaching  of  his  venerable  father,  and  achieved   the  bif 
honours  of  the  University  at  an  age  when  others  frequentl 
but  on  her  threshold.     Arnold  clung  to  all  these  willi  < 
fidelity,  but  regarded  each  witli  different  feelings;  each 
duced  on  him  a  salutary,  but  different  effect.     His  love  fc 
without   exception  I   know,    if  I  know   anything  of  on 
man's  heart,  continued  to  his  life's  end;  it  survived  (ho\ 
the  mournful  facts  bo  concealed  in  any  complete  and  t 
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Idling  nMTfttive  of  biB  life  ?)  Beparadon,  Baspenrion  of  i&tez^ 
eourae,  a&d  entire  disagieement  of  opinion,  with  the  last  of 
theae,  on  points  believed  by  them  both  to  be  of  essential  im- 
pntanoe.  These  two  held  their  opinions  with  a  zeal  and 
tenaoity  proportionate  to  their  importance ;  each  believed  the 
other  in  error  pernicious  to  the  faith  and  dangerous  to  himself; 
uid  what  they  believed  sincerely,  each  thought  himself  bound 
to  BtatOj  and  stated  it  openly,  it  may  be  with  too  much  of 
warmth ;  and  unguarded  expressions  were  unnecessarily,  I  think 
inacoorately,  reported.  Such  disagreements  in  opinion  between 
the  wise  and  good  are  incident  to  our  imperfect  state;  and 
even  the  good  qualities  of  the  heart,  earnestness,  want  of  sus- 
picion, may  lay  us  open  to  them ;  but  in  the  case  before  me 
the  affectionate  interest  with  which  each  regarded  the  other 
never  ceased.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  retain  the  intimate 
friendship  and  correspondence  of  both,  and  I  can  testify  with 
authority  that  the  elder  spoke  and  wrote  of  the  younger  as  an 
elder  brother  might  of  a  younger  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
though  he  disapproved  of  his  course ;  while  it  was  not  in 
Arnold's  nature  to  forget  how  much  he  had  owed  to  Keble :  he 
bitterly  lamented,  what  he  laboured  to  avert,  the  suspension  of 
their  intimate  intercourse;  he  was  at  all  times  anxious  to  renew 
it ;  and  although,  where  the  disagreement  turned  on  points  so 
vital  between  men  who  held  each  to  his  own  so  conscientiously, 
this  may  have  been  too  much  to  expect,  yet  it  is  a  most  gra- 
tifying thought  to  their  common  friends  that  they  would  pro- 
bably have  met  at  Fox  How  undar  Arnold's  roof,  but  a  few 
weeks  after  he  was  called  away  to  that  state,  in  which  the 
doubts  and  controversies  of  this  hfe  will  receive  their  clear 
resolution. 

I  return  from  my  digression, — Arnold  came  to  us  of  course 
not  a  formed  scholar,  nor,  I  think,  did  he  leave  the  college 
with  scholarship  proportioned  to  his  great  abilities  and  oppor- 
tonities.  And  this  arose  in  part  from  the  decided  preference 
which  he  gave  to  the  philosophers  and  historians  of  antiquity 
over  the  poets,  coupled  with  the  distinction  which  he  then 
made,  erroneous  as  I  think,  and  certainly  extreme  in  degree, 
between  words  and  things,  as  he  termed  it.    His  correspond- 
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ence  with  me  will  show  how  much  he  modified  this  too  in  i 
life ;    hut  at  that  time  he  was  led  by  it  to  undervalue  tl 
niceties  of  language,  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  which 
did  not  then  perceive  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  a  pre 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  author.    His  compoaitM 
therefore,  at  tliis  time,  though  full  of  matter,  did  not  give  ] 
miso  of  that  clear  and  spirited  style  which  he  afterwards  o 
tered ;  he  gained  no  Terse  prize,  but  was  an  unsuccessful  o 
petitor  for  the  Latin  Verse  in  the  year  1812,  when  Hi 
Latliam  succeeded,  the  third  brother  of  that  house  who 
done  so ;  and  though  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  1 1 
any  memorandum  of  his  writing,  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  n 
other  attempts.    Among  us  were  several  who  were  fonc 
writing  English  verse ;  Keble  was  even  then  raising  amon( 
those  expectations,  which  he  has  since  so  fully  justified, 
Arnold  was  not  slow  to  follow  the  example.     I  have  se^ 
poems  of  his  written  about  tlxis  time,  neat  and  pointed  in 
pression,  and  just  in  thought,  but  not  remarkable  for  fane 
imagination.     I  remember  some  years  after,  his  telling  me 
he  continued  the  practice  "  on  principle,"  he  thought  it  a  tifl 
and  humanizing  esercise. 

But,  though  not  a  poet  himself,  ho  was  not  insensible  of 
beauties  of  poetry — far  from  it,  I  reflect  with  some  pleas 
that  I  first  intri>dnccd  him  to  what  has  been  somewhat  un 
sonably  called  the  Lnke  Poetry ;  my  near  relation  to  one, 
connexion  with  another  of  the  poets,  whose  works  were 
called,  were  the  occasion  of  this;  and  my  uncle  having  i 
me  tlio  Lyrical  Ballads,  and  the  first  edicion  of  Mr.  Wo 
worth's  poems,  tliey  became  familiar  among  us.  We  y 
proof,  I  am  glad  to  think,  against  the  criticism,  if  so  it  m 
bo  called,  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review;"  we  felt  their  truth 
beauty,  and  became  zealous  disciples  of  Wordsworth's  pi 
flophy.  This  was  of  peculiar  advantago  to  Arnold,  whose  h 
ing  was  too  direct  for  tlio  practical  and  evidently  useful 
brought  out  in  him  that  feeling  for  the  lofty  and  imagine 
whif'h  appeared  in  all  liis  iiitimato  conversatiou,  and  maj 
seen  spiritualizing  those  even  of  his  writings,  in  wJiich,  f 
their  subject,  it  might  seem  to  have  lees  place.     You  kuo> 
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liter  life  how  much  he  thought  his  beloved  Fox  Hofr  enhanced 
ia  Talae  by  its  neighbourhood  to  Bydal  Mount,  and  what  store 
he  set  on  the  privilege  of  frequent  and  firiendly  converse  with 
die  venerable  genius  of  that  sweet  spot. 

Bat  his  passion  at  the  time  I  am  treating  of  was  for  Aristotle 
tnd  Thucydides ;  and  however  he  became  some  few  years  after 
more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  poets  in  classic  literature, 
this  passion  he  retained  to  the  last ;  those  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately or  corresponded  with  him,  will  bear  me  witness  how 
deeply  he  was  imbued  with  the  language  and  ideas  of  the 
former;  how  in  earnest  and  unreserved  conversation,  or  in 
writing,  his  train  of  thoughts  was  affected  by  the  Ethics  and 
Rhetoric ;  how  he  cited  the  maxims  of  the  Stagyrite  as  oracles, 
and  how  his  language  was  quaintly  and  racily  pointed  with 
phrases  from  him.  I  never  knew  a  man  who  made  such  fiuni* 
liar,  even  fond  use  of  an  author :  it  is  scarely  too  much  to  say, 
that  he  spoke  of  him  as  of  one  intimately  and  affectionately 
known  and  valued  by  him ;  and  when  he  was  selecting  his 
son  s  University,  with  much  leaning  for  Cambridge,  and  many 
things  which  at  the  time  made  him  incline  against  Oxford, 
dearly  as  he  loved  her,  Aristotle  turned  the  scale ;  "  I  could 
not  consent,"  said  he,  "  to  send  my  son  to  a  University  where 
he  would  lose  the  study  of  him  altogether."  "  You  may  be- 
lieve," he  said  with  regard  to  the  London  University,  "  that  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  dear  old  Stagyrite  in  our  examinations, 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  be  construed  and  discussed  in  Somerset 
House  as  well  as  in  the  schools."  His  fondness  for  Thucydides 
first  prompted  a  Lexicon  Thucydideum,  in  which  he  made  some 
progress  at  Laleham  in  1821  and  1822,  aud  ended  as  you  know 
in  his  valuable  edition  of  that  author. 

Next  to  these  he  loved  Herodotus.  I  have  said  that  he  was 
not,  while  I  knew  him  at  Oxford,  a  formed  scholar,  and  that  he 
composed  stiffly  and  with  difficulty,  but  to  this  there  was  a 
seeming  exception ;  he  had  so  imbued  himself  with  the  style  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  that  he  could  write  narratives  in  the 
style  of  either  at  pleasure  with  wonderful  readiness,  and  as  we 
thought  with  the  greatest  accuracy.    I  remember,  too,  an  ac- 
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connt  by  him  of  a  Vacation  Tour  in  tho  lale  of  Wight,  aj 
the  mnnner  of  the  Anabasis. 

Arnold's  bodily  recreations  were  walking  and  bathing, 
was  a  particular  delight  to  him,  with  two  or  three  componid 
to  make  what  he  called  a  skirmish  across  tho  country ;  on  til 
oooasions  wo  deserted  the  road,  crossed  fences,  and  lea 
ditches,  or  fell  into  them  :  he  enjoyed  the  country  round  Oxfi 
and  while  out  in  this  way  his  spirits  would  rise,  and  his  mi 
overflowed.  Though  dehcate  in  appearance,  and  not  giv 
promise  of  great  muscular  strength,  yet  his  form  was  light,  i 
he  was  capable  of  going  long  distimcea  and  bearing  mi 
fatigue. 

You  know  tliat  to  his  last  moment  of  health  ho  had  the  Bi 
predilections  ;  indeed  he  was,  as  much  as  any  I  ever  knew, 
whose  days  were 

"  Boand  each  to  each  by  Dalnral  piety." 

His  manner  had  all  the  tastes  and  feehngs  of  his  youth,  c 
more  developed  and  better  regulated.  The  same  passion  for 
sea  and  shipping,  and  big  favourite  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  at 
love  for  GXtcmal  nnture,  the  same  readiness  in  viewing  the  < 
racteristic  features  of  a  country  and  its  marked  positions,  or 
moat  beautiful  points  of  a  prospect,  for  all  which  he  was 
markable  in  after  life,  we  noticed  in  him  then.  When  I 
fessor  Buckland,  then  one  of  our  Fellows^  began  his  careei 
that  science,  to  tho  advancement  of  which  he  has  contribute* 
much,  Arnold  became  one  of  his  most  earnest  aud  intellij 
pupils,  and  you  know  how  familiarly  and  practically  he  app 
geological  facta  in  all  his  later  years. 

In  June,  1812,  I  was  elected  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
determined  to  pursue  tho  law  as  my  profession :  my  reside 
at  Oxford  was  thenceforward  only  occasional ;  but  tho  frit 
ship  which  had  grown  up  between  us  suffered  no  diminnt 
Something,  I  forget  now  the  particular  circumstance,  led  U 
interchange  of  letters,  which  ripened  into  a  correspondence,  ( 
tinned  with  rather  unusual  regularity  when  our  respective  o< 
paliuns  are  considered,  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 
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may  show  the  opinion  which  I  even  then  entertained  of  him, 
that  I  careftillj  preserved  &om  the  beginning  every  letter  whioh 
I  ever  received  from  him:  jon  have  had  an  opportonity  of 
judging  of  the  valne  of  the  collection. 

After  I  had  ceased  to  reside,  a  small  debating  society  called 
the  Attic  Society  was  formed  in  Oxford*,  whioh  held  its  meet- 
ings in  the  rooms  of  the  members  by  tarns.  Arnold  was 
imong  the  earliest  members,  a&d  was,  I  believe,  an  embarrassed 
speaker.  This  I  should  have  expected ;  for,  however  he  might 
^pear  a  confid^2t  advancer  of  his  own  opinions,  he  was  in  trath 
bashfol,  and  at  the  same  time  had  so  acute  a  perception  of  what 
vas  ill-seasoned  or  irrelevant,  that  he  would  want  that  ireedom 
from  restraint  which  is  esseutial  at  least  to  yonng  speakers. 
This  sooiety  was  the  germ  of  the  Union,  but  I  believe  he  never 
belonged  to  it. 

In  oar  days,  the  religions  controversies  had  not  began,  by 
vhich  the  minds  of  yoang  men  at  Oxford  are,  I  fear,  now  pre- 
maturely and   too   much   occupied;   the   routine   theological 
stadies  of  the  University  were,  I  admit,  deplorably  low,  but 
the  earnest  ones  amongst  us  were  diligent  readers  of  Barrow, 
Hooker  and  Taylor.     Arnold  was  among  these,  but  I  have 
no  recollection  of  anything  at  that  time  distinctive  in  his  re- 
ligious opinions.     What  occurred  afterwards  does  not  properly 
fall  within  my  chapter,  yet  it  is  not  unconnected  with  it,  and  I 
believe  I  can  sum  up  all  that  need  be  said  on  such  a  subject,  as 
shortly  and  as  accurately,  from  the  sources  of  information  in 
my  hands,  as  any  other  person  can.     His  was  an  anxiously 
inquisitive  mind,  a  scrupulously  conscientious  heart;  his  in- 
quiries, previously  to  his  taking  orders,  led  him  on  to  distress- 
ing doubts  on  certain  points  in  the  Articles ;  these  were  not 
low  nor  rationalistic  in  their  tendency,  according  to  the  bad 
Bense  of  that  term ;  there  was  no  indisposition  in  him  to  be* 
lieve  merely  because  the  article  transcended  his  reason ;   he 

*  In  Utii  fociety  he  formed  or  confirmed  bu  acqaaintsnce  with  a  new  circle  of 
frienda,  chiefly  of  other  colleges,  whoie  nomei  will  appear  in  the  eniaing  correspond- 
nca  by  the  tide  of  thoie  of  an  earlier  date  from  Corpus,  and  of  a  somewhat  later 
Ute  from  Oriel,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Bandall,  Mr.  Blackstone,  and  Mr.  Hare, 
Bkd  throngfa  bim  with  his  Cambridge  Iwother,  now  Archdeacon  Hare. 
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doubted  the  proof  and  the  interpretation  of  the  textual^ 
thority.     His  state  was  very  painful,  and  I  think  morbid  ; 
I  remarked  that  the  two  occasions  on  which  I  was  privy  to 
distress,  were  precisely  those  in  which  lo  doubt  was  against 
dearest  schemes  of  worldly  happiness ;  and  the  conscious: 
of  this  seemed  to  make  him  distrustfnl  of  the  arguments  ^ 
were  intended  lo  lead  bis  mind  to  acquiescence.     Upon 
first  occasion  to  which  I  allude,  he  was  a  Fellow  of  Oriel, 
in  close  intercourse  with  one  of  the  friends  I  have  before  ^ 
tioned,  then  also  a  Follow  of  the  same  college :  to  him  as, 
as  to  me  he  opened  his  mind,  and  from  him  he  received 
wisest  advice,  which  he  had  the  wisdom  to  act  upon  ;  lio  wa< 
to  pause  in  his  inquiries,  to  pray  earnestly  fur  help  and  hght  1 
above,  and  turn  liimself  more  strongly  than  ever  to  the  prao 
duties  of  a  holy  Jifo  ;    ho  did  so,  and  through  severe  U 
was  finally  blessed  with  perfect  peace  of  mind,  and  a  se 
conviction.    If  tliere  be  any  so  unwise  as  to  rejoice  that  Al 
in  his  youth  had  doubts  on  important  doctrines,  lot  hii 
sobered  with  the  conclusion  of  those  doubts,  when  Am 
mind  hud  nut  becomo  weaker,  nor  his  pursuit  of  truth 
honest  or  ai'dent,  but  when  his  abilities  were  matured,  liisk 
ledge  greater,  his  judgment  more  sober;  if  there  be  any 
in  youth,  ore  suffering  the  same  diBtress  which  befell  him^  h 
conduct  be  their  example,  and  the  blessing  wliich  was  vouch 
to  him>  their  hope  and  consolation.     In  a  letter  from  that  £ 
to  myself,  of  the  dale  of  February  U,  1819,  I  find  the  fo 
ing  extract,  which  gives  so  true  and  so  considerate  uu  acf 
of  this  passage  in  Arnold's  life,  that  you  may  be  pleased  t 
sert  it. 

"  I  havo  not  talked  with  Arnold  lately  on  the  distre 
thoughts  which  he  wrote  to  you  about,  but  I  am  fearful, 
his  manner  at  times,  that  he  has  by  no  means  got  rid  of  ' 
though  I  feel  quite  conlident  that  all  will  be  well  in  tht 
The  subject  of  them  is  that  most  awful  one,  on  which  all 
inquisitive  reasoning  minds  are,  T  believe,  most  liable  to 
temptations — I  mean  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  I 
start,  my  dear  Coleridge;  I  do  not  believe  that  Arnold  ha 
serious  scruples  of  the  understanding/  about  it,  but  it  is  a  i 
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of  his  znind  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  a  certain  feeling  of  objeo- 
tiona — and  pardcularly  when,  as  he  fancies,  the  bias  is  so  strong 
vpon  him  to  decide  one  way  fix}m  interest :  he  scruples  doing 
what  I  advise  him,  which  is,  to  put  down  the  objections  by 
main  force  whenever  they  arise  in  his  mind,  fearful  that  in  so 
doing  he  shall  be  violating  his  conscience  for  a  maintenance' 
sake.     I  am  still  inclined  to  think  with  you  that  the  wisest 
thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  take  John  M.  (a  young  pupil 
whom  I  was  desirous  of  placing  under  his  care)  and  a  curacy 
Bomewhere  ot  other,  and  cure  himself  not  by  physio,  t.  e,  read- 
ing and  controversy,  but  by  diet  and  regimen,  t.  e.  holy  living. 
In  the  mean  time  what  an  excellent  fellow  he  is.     I  do  think 
that  one  might  safely  say  as  some  one  did  of  some  other,  "  One 
bad  better  have  Arnold's  doubts  than  most  men  s  certainties."  * 
I  believe  I  have  exhausted  my  recollections ;  and  if  I  have 
accomplished  as  I  ought,  what  I  proposed  to  myself,  it  will  be 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  sum  up  formally  his  character  as  an 
Oxford  under-graduate.    At  the  oommencementaboy — and  at 
the  close  retaining,  not  ungracefully,  much  of  boyish  spirits, 
frolic,  and  simplicity ;  in  mind  vigorous,  active,  clear-sighted, 
industrious,  and  daily  accumulating  and  assimilating  treasures 
of  knowledge ;  not  averse  to  poetry,  but  delighting  rather  in 
dialectics,  philosophy,  and  history,  with  less  of  imaginative  than 
reasoning  power ;  in  argument  bold  almost  to  presumption,  and 
vehement;  in  temper  easily  roused  to  indignation,  yet  more 
easily  appeased  and  entirely  free  from  bitterness ;  fired  indeed, 
by  what  he  deemed  ungenerous  or  unjust  to  others,  rather  than 
by  any  sense  of  personal  wrong ;  somewhat  too  little  deferential 
to  authority;   yet  without  any  real  inconsistency  loving  what 
was  good  and  great  in  antiquity  the  more  ardently  and  reverently 
because  it  was  ancient ;  a  casual  or  unkind  observer  might  have 
pronounced  him  somewhat  too  pugnacious  in  conversation  and 
too  positive.     I  have  given,  I  believe,  the  true  explanation ; 
scarcely  anything  would  have  pained  him  more  than  to  be  con- 
vinced that  he  had  been  guilty  of  want  of  modesty,  or  of 
deference  where  it  was  justly  due ;  no  one  thought  these  virtues 
of  more  sacred  obligation.     In  heart,  if  I  can  speak  witli  con- 

'  On  tMa  fubject  ka  farther,  the  note  in  Chapter  IX. 
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I  c«n  of  bis,  thai 

and&ithi 

:  aftimdj,  I  §emr,  I  hare  d« 

1*8  pcolixhy  on  passages  of  l 

take  the  Mme  interest  in  tb 

most,  howei 


alwBjOi  lhe^amiB9l  ay 

aerovt  SM  pUKe, 
It  is  tine  tktf  I 
with  wrthnig  like  sn  oU 
jovih,  Ibcgettiiig  that 
vlncft  I  do  myBrif ;  dttk  deep 
be  my  excose.  Wboerer  sets  a  rigbt  valoe  on  tbe  events  of 
life  for  good  or  for  eril,  viU  agree  that  next  in  importance 
ibe  rectitude  of  bis  ovu  coarse  and  tbe  selection  of  his  part 
for  Hie,  and  hr  beyond  all  tbe  vealtb  or  honours  which  n 
reward  bis  labour,  far  eren  beyond  the  unspeakable  gift 
bodily  health,  are  the  friendships  which  he  fonns  in  yoc 
That  is  the  season  when  namres  soft  and  pliant  grow  togetl 
each  becoming  part  of  the  other,  and  coloured  by  it ;  thai 
become  one  in  heart  with  tbe  good,  and  generous,  and  devt 
is,  by  Gods  grace,  to  become,  in  measure,  good,  and  genere 
and  devout.  Arnold's  friendship  has  been  one  of  iho  m 
blessings  of  my  life.  I  cherish  the  memory  of  it  with  mot 
ful  gratitude,  and  I  cannot  but  dwell  with  lingering  fondneaa 
the  scene  and  the  period  which  first  brought  us  togetl 
Within  the  peaceful  walls  of  Corpus  I  made  friends,  of  whom 
are  spared  me  but  Arnold — he  has  fallen  asleep — but  the  b 
tl)cre  formed,  wliich  the  lapse  of  years  and  our  difFering  wi 
in  life  did  not  udIooscd,  and  wliich  strong  opposition  of  opini 
only  rendered  more  intimalo ;  though  interrupted  in  time,  I 
not  to  he  broken — may  1  v<'nture.  without  uuseasonable 
lomnity,  to  express  the  firm  trust,  that  it  will  endure  for  eT€ 
etomity. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Stanley, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  T.  ( 


I 


CHAFFEE  11. 


LIFE   AT  LALEHABC. 

The  society  of  the  Fellows  of  Oriel  College  then,  as  for  some 
time  afterwards,  numbered  amongst  its  members  some  of  the 
most  rising  men  in  the  University,  and  it  is  carious  to  observe 
the  list  which,  when  the  youthful  scholar  of  Corpus  was  added 
to  it,  contained  the  names  of  Copleston,  Davison,  Whately, 
Keble,  Hawkins,  and  Hampden,  and  shortly  after  he  left  it, 
those  of  Newman  and  Fusey,  the  former  of  whom  was  elected 
into  his  vacant  Fellowship.  Amongst  the  friends  with  whom 
he  thus  became  acquainted  for  the  first  time,  may  chiefly  be 
mentioned  Dr.  Hawkins,  since  Provost  of  Oriel,  to  whom  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life  he  dedicated  his  Lectures  on  Modem  His- 
tory, and  Dr.  Whately,  afterwards  Principal  of  St.  Alban's 
Hall,  and  now  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  towards  whom  his  regard 
was  enhanced  by  the  domestic  intercourse  which  was  constantly 
interchanged  in  later  years  between  their  respective  families,  and 
to  whose  writings  and  conversations  he  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  obligations  in  the  Preface  to  his  first  volume 
of  Sermons,  in  speaking  of  the  various  points  on  which  the 
communication  of  his  friend's  views  had  "  extended  or  confirmed 
his  own."  For  the  next  foiir  years  he  remained  at  Oxford 
taking  private  pupils  and  reading  extensively  in  the  Oxford 
libraries,  an  advantage  which  he  never  ceased  to  remember 
gratefully  himself,  and  to  impress  upon  others,  and  of  which  the 
immediate  results  remain  in  a  great  number  of  MSS.,  both  in 
the  form  of  abstracts  of  other  works,  and  of  original  sketches 
on  history  and  theology.     They  are  remarkable  rather  as  proofe 

c  2 


Uwrn^ot  making  hiimelf  thorcmghlj  master  of  some  one  pea 
I  EHh  centarj,  with  Philip  de  Comines  as  his  text  bil 
Co  hsre  been  the  chief  sphere  of  his  studies, — anj 
flnl  book  after  fab  election  which  appe&rs  in  the  Oriel  lil| 
M  lalun  out  in  his  name,  is  Rymer's  Foedera.  Many  of 
JodgDM&Ca  of  hid  maturer  years  on  Gihhon,  Livy,  and  Thi 
dido,  are  to  be  found  in  a  MS.  of  1815,  in  which,  under 
name  of  *'  Thoughts  on  Histonr,"  he  went  throogh  the  cha 
ieristiofi  of  the  chief  ancient  and  modern  historians.  And 
almost  NtAiiling,  in  the  midst  of  a  rhetorical  burst  of  his  yo 
ful  Toryiam  in  a  journal  of  1815,  to  meet  with  expression 
roal  foeiiug  about  the  social  state  of  England  such  as  m 
have  been  written  in  liis  latest  years;  or  amidst  the  comn 
plaoo  roroarlca  which  accompany  an  analysis  of  St.  Pi 
Epiadea  and  Chrysostom's  Homilies,  in  1818,  to  stumble  < 
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Btatement,  complete  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  his  subsequent  doctrine 
of  the  identity  of  Church  and  State. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  graduaUy  led  to  fix  upon  his  future 
course  in  life.  In  December,  1818,  he  was  ordained  deacon  at 
Oxford;  and  on  August  11th,  1820,  he  married  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Penrose,  Hector  of  Fledborough, 
in  Nottinghamshire,  and  sister  of  one  of  his  earliest  school  and 
college  friends,  Trevenen  Penrose ;  having  previously  settled  in 
1819  at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  with  his  mother,  aunt,  and 
sister,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  nine  years,  taking  seven 
or  eight  young  men  as  private  pupils  in  preparation  for  the 
Universities,  for  a  short  time  in  a  joint  establishment  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Buckland,  and  afterwards  independently  by 
himself.  Here  were  bom  six  out  of  his  nine  children.  The 
three  youngest,  besides  one  which  died  in  infancy  in  1832,  were 
bom  at  Bugby. 

In  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  between  the  end  of  his 
uuder-graduate  career  at  Oxford,  and  his  entrance  upon  life, 
had  taken  place  the  great  change  from  boyhood  to  manhood, 
and  with  it  a  corresponding  change  or  growth  of  character, 
more  marked  and  more  important  than  at  any  subsequent  pe- 
riod of  his  life.  There  was  indeed  another  great  step  to  be 
taken  before  his  mind  reached  that  later  stage  of  development 
which  was  coincident  with  his  transition  from  Laleham  to 
Rugby.  The  prosaic  and  matter  of  fact  element  which  has  been 
described  in  his  early  Oxford  life  still  retained  its  predominance, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  dwarfed  and  narrowed  his  sphere  of 
thought;  the  various  principles  of  political  and  theological 
science  which  contained  in  germ  all  that  was  to  grow  out  of 
them,  had  not  yet  assumed  their  proper  harmony  and  propor- 
tions ;  his  feehngs  of  veneration,  if  less  confined  tlian  in  later 
years,  were  also  less  intense;  his  hopes  and  views,  if  more 
practicable  and  more  easily  restrained  by  the  advice  of  others, 
were  also  less  wide  in  their  range,  and  less  lolly  in  their  con- 
ception. 

But,  however  great  were  the  modifications  which  his  cha- 
racter subsequently  underwent,  it  is  the  change  of  tone  at  this 
time,  between  the  earher  letters  of  this  period  (such  as  the  one 
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or  two  firel 
anooeed  tfaem 
■nd 


warm 


feelings 


yoQth, 


dtoee  wLich  immedii 
between  the  high 
fixed  earnestness 
on  of  his  whole  h( 


devotion  which  benoeibnli  took  |iuamiMiuii 
and  will.  Whaterer  maj  hare  been  the  oatward  drcamstaiM 
which  contnhotod  to  this — the  oboaoe  of  a  profession — the  jl 
preasion  left  npon  him  bv  the  sadden  loss  of  his  elder  broy 
— the  new  and  to  him  elerating  inflaences  of  matned  life — f 
TeqwnsibilItT  of  having  to  act  as  the  gmde  and  teacher 
othere — it  was  now  for  the  firet  time  that  the  principles*  whi 
before  he  bad  followed  rather  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  and  as  hi 
and  taught  by  those  around  him,  became  emphatically  par^ 
bis  own  convictions,  to  be  embraced  and  carried  out  for  ) 
and  for  death.  j 

From  this  time  forward  sQch  defects  as  were  peculiar  toj 
boyhood  and  early  youth  enlirely  disappear;  the  iDdol 
habits — the  morbid  restlessness  and  occasional  wearinestj 
doty — the  indiJgence  of  vague  schemes  without  definite  p 
pose — the  intellectual  doubts  which  beset  the  first  opening 
his  mind  to  the  realities  of  religious  belief,  when  he  share^ 
least  in  port  the  stnte  of  perplexity  wliich  iu  his  later  semM 
he  feelingly  describes  as  the  severest  of  earthly  trials,  ( 
which  so  endeared  to  him  throughout  life  the  story  of  the  d\ 
feaaon  of  tlie  Apostle  Thomas — all  seem  to  have  vooial 
Biway  and  never  again  to  have  diverted  him  from  the  decii 
choice  and  energetic  pursuit  of  what  he  set  before  him  as 
end  and  duty.  From  tins  time  forward  no  careful  observer  < 
fail  to  trace  that  deep  consciousness  of  the  invisible  world,  i 
that  power  of  bringing  it  before  him  in  the  midst  and  throi 
llie  means  of  his  most  active  engagements,  which  constits 
the  peculiarity  of  his  religious  life,  and  the  moving  spring 
his  whole  life.  It  was  not  that  he  frequently  introduced  sac 
namcH  in  writing  or  in  conversation,  or  llmt  he  often  dwelt 
divine  interpositions ;  where  mauv  would  have  done  so  witi 
scruple,  ho  would  shrink  from  it,  and  in  speaking  of  his  i 
religious  feelings,  or  in  appealing  to  the  religious  feelingi 
r>thi.»ra.  ho  whs,  except  to  those  most  intimate  with  him,  exo< 
ingly  reserved.     But  what  was  true  geuerally  of  the  thoro 
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intrapenetration  of  the  seyenJ  parts  of  his  character^  was  pecu- 
liariy  true  of  it  in  its  religious  aspect :  his  natural  faculties 
were  not  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon ;  they  were  at  once  co- 
loured by,  and  gave  a  colour  to,  the  belief  which  they  received. 
It  was  in  his  common  acts  of  life,  whether  public  or  private, 
that  the  depth  of  his  religious  convictions  most  visibly  ap- 
peared ;  it  was  in  his  manner  of  dwelling  on  religious  subjects, 
that  the  characteristic  tendencies  of  his  mind  chiefly  displayed 
themselves. 

Accordingly,  whilst  it  is  impossible,  for  this  reason,  to  under- 
stand his  religious  behef  except  through  the  knowledge  of  his 
actual  life  and  his  writings  on  ordinary  subjects,  it  is  impos- 
sible, on  the  other  hand,  to  understand  his  hfe  and  writings 
without  hearing  in  mind  how  vivid  was  his  realization  of  those 
troths  of  the  Christian  Bevelation  on  which  he  most  habitually 
dwelt.  It  was  this  which  enabled  him  to  undertake  labours 
which  without  such  a  power  must  have  crushed  or  enfeebled  the 
spiritual  growth  which  in  him  they  seemed  only  to  foster.  It 
was  the  keen  sense  of  thankfulness  consciously  awakened  by 
every  distinct  instance  of  his  many  blessings,  which  more  than 
anything  else  explained  his  close  union  of  joyousness  with 
seriousness.  In  his  even  tenor  of  Ufe  it  was  difficult  for  any 
one  who  knew  him  not  to  imagine  "  the  golden  chain  of 
heavenward  thoughts  and  humble  prayers  by  which,  whether 
standing  or  sitting,  in  the  intervals  of  work  or  of  amusement," 
he  "  linked  together"  his  "more  special  and  solemn  devotions," 
(Serm.  vol.  iii.  p.  277,)  or  not  to  trace  something  of  the  consci- 
ousness of  an  invisible  presence  in  the  collectedness  with  which, 
at  the  call  of  his  common  duties,  he  rose  at  once  from  his 
various  occupations :  or  in  the  calm  repose  which,  in  the  midst 
of  his  most  active  labours,  took  all  the  disturbing  accidents 
of  life  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  made  toil  so  real  a  pleasure, 
and  relaxation  so  real  a  refreshment  to  him.  And  in  his  solemn 
and  emphatic  expressions  on  subjects  expressly  religious;  in 
his  manner  of  awful  reverence  when  speaking  of  God  or  of  the 
Scriptures;  in  his  power  of  realizing  the  operation  of  some- 
thing more  than  human,  whether  in  his  abhorrence  of  evil,  or 
in  his  admiration  of  goodness ; — the  impression  on  tliose  who 
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heard  him  was  oftoti  as  though  ho  knew  what  others  onlyH 
lieved,  ns  though  ho  had  seen  what  others  only  talked  aboii 
"  No  one  could  know  hiiu  eveu  a  little,"  says  one  who  was  hill 
self  not  amongst  his  most  intimate  friends,  "  and  not  be  struQ 
by  his  absolute  wrestling  with  evil,  so  that  Uke  St.  Paul  tj 
seemed  to  bo  battling  witli  the  wicked  one,  and  yet  with  tt 
feeling  of  God's  help  on  his  side,  scorning  as  well  as  hatin 
him."  I 

Above  all,  it  was  necessary  for  a  right  understanding,  n^ 
only  of  his  religious  opinions,  but  of  his  whole  character,  1 
enter  into  the  peculiar  feeling  of  love  and  adoration  which  I 
entertained  towards  uur  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — peculiar  in  the  di 
tinctness  and  intensity  which,  as  it  characterized  almost  all  H 
common  impressions,  so  in  this  case  gave  additional  strengi 
and  meaning  to  those  feelings  with  which  he  n?gardeJ  not  oal 
His  work  of  Rodcraption  but  Himself,  as  a  Uving  Friend  ati 
Master.  "  In  that  unknown  world  in  which  our  thoughts  1» 
come  instantly  lost,"  it  was  his  real  support  and  delight  to  O 
member  that  "still  t]>ero  is  one  object  on  which  our  thougfal 
and  imaginations  may  fasten,  no  less  than  our  afiections;  thl 
amidst  the  light,  dark  from  excess  of  brilhanco,  which  siirrounc 
the  throne  of  God,  we  may  yet  discern  the  gracious  form  of  tl 
Son  of  Man."  (Serm.  vol.  iii.  p.  90.)  In  that  consciousnai 
which  pressed  upon  hiui  at  times  even  heavily,  of  the  difQcull 
of  considering  God  in  his  own  nature,  believing  as  he  did  thl 
"Providence,  the  Supremo  Being,  tho  Deity,  and  oUier  am; 
terras  repel  us  to  an  infmite  distance,"  and  that  the  revelatiti 
of  the  Father,  in  Himself  unapproachable,  is  to  be  looked  up« 
rather  as  tho  promiso  of  another  life,  than  as  the  support  of  tl| 
life,  it  was  to  him  a  thought  of  perhaps  more  than  usual  comfq 
to  feel  that  **  our  God"  is  "  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  the  imai 
of  the  invisible  God,"  and  that  "  in  Him  is  represented  all  tj 
fulness  of  the  Godhead,  until  wo  know  even  as  wo  arc  known 
(vol.  V.  p.  222.)  And  with  this  fiill  conviction  both  of  his  CO) 
science  and  understanding,  that  Ho  of  whom  ho  spoko  wi 
"  still  tho  very  selfsame  Jesus  in  all  human  affections  all 
divine  excellences  ;'*  there  was  a  vividness  and  tenderness  in  h 
conception  of  Him,  on  which,  if  one  may  so  say,  all  his  feeliuj 
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of  faoman  friendship  and  affection  seemed  to  fasten  as  on  their 
natural  object^  "  bringing  before  him  His  actions,  imaging  to 
Mmself  His  very  voice  and  look ;"  there  was  to  him  (so  to 
speak)  a  greatness  in  the  image  thus  formed  of  Him,  on  which 
all  his  natural  instincts  of  reverence,  all  his  range  of  historical 
inter^t,  all  his  admiration  of  truth  and  goodness  at  once  cen- 
tred. "  Where  can  we  find  a  name  so  holy  as  that  we  may 
surrender  our  whole  souls  to  it,  before  which  obedience,  rever- 
ence without  measure,  intense  humility,  most  unreserved  adora- 
tion may  all  be  duly  rendered  ?"  was  the  earnest  inquiry  of  his 
whole  nature  intellectual  and  moral,  no  less  than  religious. 
And  the  answer  to  it  in  like  manner  expressed  what  he  endea- 
Tonred  to  make  the  rule  of  his  own  personal  conduct,  and  the  cen- 
tre of  all  his  moral  and  religious  convictions :  "  One  name 
there  is,  and  one  alone,  one  alone  in  heaven  and  earth — not 
truth,  not  justice,  not  benevolence,  not  Christ's  mother,  not 
His  holiest  servants,  not  His  blessed  sacraments,  nor  His  very 
mystical  body  the  Church,  but  Himself  only  who  died  for  us 
and  rose  again,  Jesus  Christ,  both  God  and  Man."  (Serm. 
vol.  iv.  p.  210.) 

These  were  the  feelings  which,  though  more  fully  developed 
with  the  advance  of  years,  now  for  the  first  time  took  thorough 
possession  of  his  mind ;  and  which  struck  upon  his  moral 
nature  at  this  period,  with  the  same  kind  of  force  (if  one  may 
use  the  comparison)  as  the  new  views  which  he  acquired  from 
time  to  time  of  persons  and  principles  in  historical  or  philoso- 
phical speculations,  impressed  themselves  upon  his  intellectual 
nature.  There  is  naturally  but  little  to  interrupt  the  retire- 
ment of  his  life  at  Laleham,  which  was  only  broken  by  the 
short  tours  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  in  which  then,  as 
afterwards,  he  employed  his  vacations.  Still  it  is  not  without 
interest  to  dwell  on  these  years,  the  profound  peace  of  which  is 
contrasted  so  strongly  with  the  almost  incessant  agitations  of 
his  subsequent  life,  and  "to  remain  awhile"  (thus  applying 
his  own  words  on  another  subject)  "  on  the  high  ground  where 
the  waters  which  are  hereafter  to  form  the  separate  streams"  of 
his  various  social  and  theological  views,  "lie  as  yet  undistin- 
guished in  their  common  parent  lake." 
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Wlintever  may  have  been  the  exact  notions  of  his  ftitnj 
course  whicli  presented  themselves  to  him,  it  is  evident,  that  I 
was  not  insensible  to  the  attraction  of  visions  of  extensive  ii 
fluence,  and  almost  to  his  latest  hour  he  seems  to  liave  bet 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  the  temptation  within  him,  a| 
of  the  necessity  of  contending  against  it.      '*  I   believe," 
sold,  many  years  afterwards,  in  speaking  of  these  early  stn 
gles   to  a   Rugby  pupil  who  was  consulting  him  on  the  cba 
of  ft  profession, — *'  I  believe  that,  naturally,  I  am  one  of 
most  ambitious  men  alive,"  and  "  the  three  great  objoctsi 
human  auibition,"  he  added,  to  which  alone  he  could  loo! 
deserving  the  name,  were  "  to  bo  the  prime  minister  of  a 
kiugdom,  the  governor  of  a  great  empire,  ox  the  wri 
works  which  should  live  in  every  age  and  in  every  coun 
But  in  some  respects  tlie  loflinesa  of  his  aims  made  it  a 
ter  of  less  difficulty  to  confine  himself  at  once  to  a  sph 
which,  whilst  ho  felt  himsoli'  well  and  usefully  employed,^ 
felt  also  that  the  practical  business  of  liis  daily  duties  adt 
as  a  check  upon  his  own  inclinations  and  speculations.     J 
cordingly,   when  he  entered  upon  his  work    at  Laleham,i 
Beems  to  have  regarded  it  as  his  work  for  life.     **  I  have  alw| 
thought,"  he  writes  in  1823,  *'witli  regard  to  ambition,  t] 
I  should  like  to  be  aut  Ceesar  aut  uullus,  and  as  it  is  pr0 
well  settled  for  me  that  I  shall  not  be  Cffisar,  I  am  quite  (d 
tent  to  live  in  peace  as  nnllus," 

It  %VQS  a  period,  indeed,  on  which  lie  used  himself  to  U 
back,  even  from  tlie  wider  usefulness  of  his  later  years,  alio 
with  a  fond  regret,  as  to  the  happiest  time  of  his  life.  "  3i 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  tlien 
other  things  shall  be  added  to  you/  was  a  passage  to  wb 
now,  more  than  any  other  time,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  recurri 
as  one  of  peculiar  trntli  and  comfort.  His  aituatirm  snpp 
him  exactly  with  that  union  of  retirement  and  work  which  Jt 
than  any  other  condition  suited  his  natural  inclinations, 
enabled  him  to  keep  up  more  uninterrupted  than  was  ever  aj 
in  his  power  the  communication  wliioh  he  so  much  cheris 
with  his  friends  and  relations.  Without  undertaking 
directly  parochid  t^harge,  he  was  in  tlie  habit  of  rendering  < 
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ttant  assistance  to  Mr.  Heam,  the  curate  of  the  place,  hoth  in 
the  parish  church  and  workhouse,  and  in  visiting  the  Tillagers 
—thus  uniting  with  his  ordinary  occupations  greater  means 
than  he  was  afterwards  ahle  to  command,  of  familiar  inter- 
course with  his  poorer  neighbours,  which  he  always  so  highly 
valued.  Bound  as  he  was  to  Laleham  by  all  these  ties,  he 
long  loved  to  look  upon  it  as  his  final  home ; — and  the  first 
reception  of  the  tidings  of  his  election  at  Rugby  was  over- 
doaded  with  deep  sorrow  at  leaving  the  scene  of  so  much  hap- 
piness. Tears  after  he  had  left  it,  he  still  retained  his  early 
affection  for  it,  and  till  he  had  purchased  his  house  in  West- 
moreland, he  entertained  a  lingering  hope  that  he  might  return 
to  it  in  his  old  age,  when  he  should  have  retired  firom  Bugby. 
Often  he  would  revisit  it,  and  delighted  in  renewing  his  ao- 
qaaintance  with  all  the  families  of  the  poor  whom  he  had 
known  daring  his  residence ;  in  showing  to  his  children  his 
fonner  haunts ;  in  looking  onoe  agun  on  his  favourite  views  of 
the  great  plain  of  Middlesex — the  lonely  walks  along  the  quiet 
banks  of  the  Thames — the  retired  garden,  with  its  "Campus 
Martius,"  and  its  "  wilderness  of  trees,"  which  lay  behind  his 
house,  and  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  so  many  sportive 
games  and  serious  conversations — the  churchyard  of  Laleham, 
then  doubly  dear  to  him,  as  containing  the  graves  of  his  infant 
child  whom  he  buried  there  in  1832,  and  of  his  mother,  his 
aunt,  and  his  sister  Susannah,  who  had  long  formed  almost  a 
part  of  his  own  domestic  circle,  and  whom  be  lost  within  a  few 
years  after  his  departure  to  Rugby. 

His  general  view  of  his  work  as  a  private  tutor  is  best  given 
in  his  own  words  in  1831,  to  a  firiend  who  was  about  to  engage 
in  a  similar  occupation. 

'*  I  know  it  has  a  bad  name,  but  my  wife  and  I  always  happened 
to  be  fond  of  it,  and  if  I  were  to  leave  Rugby  for  no  demerit  of  my 
own,  I  would  take  to  it  again  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  I  en- 
joyed, and  do  enjoy,  the  society  of  youths  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
for  they  are  all  alive  in  limbs  and  spirits  at  least,  if  not  in  mind, 
while  in  older  persons  the  body  and  spirits  often  become  lazy  and 
languid  without  the  mind  gaining  any  vigour  to  compensate  for  it. 
Do  not  take  your  work  as  a  dose,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  it 


urm 


jcn ;  hot  j«n  uke  to  it  aa  a 


^•pringof  joaUifelfiveliDeaB.     I  ahovM  acf.  hKrexovr 
^Dod  ieal  viKb  yott.  sad  b*  ■■  luaiHar  vitli  tbcm  as  yoa 
OR.    Ifidthk  oontimDj  Bote  aod  MNV  More  I  left 
gaiMfl  tn  lilir  rith  Thm.  Irapiin^  anfl  aTl 


within  mj  capacitj,  ami  aonetimes  sailing  or  rowing  with 
Tbej  I  believe  alwajs  lifctfd  it,  and  I  enjoyed  it  mjtelf  like  a' 
and  Uiuud  myaelX  oonstantly  tlw  better  £n'  it." 

In  many  respects  fais  method  at  Laleham  resembled  the 
which  he  pursued  on  a  larger  scale  at  Rugby.  Then,  as  aftd 
wards,  he  had  a  etrung  eense  of  the  duty  of  protecting  Ip 
charge,  at  whatever  risk  to  himself,  from  the  presence  of  cooQ 
pnruous  who  were  capable  only  of  exercising  an  evil  il 
fluenco  over  their  associates ;  and,  young  as  he  was,  he  pd 
BiBted  in  carrying  oat  thib  principle,  and  in  declining  to  tal 
any  additional  pupils  as  long  as  be  bad  under  him  any  of  su^ 
n  chonicter,  whom  yet  he  did  not  feci  himself  justified  in  Q 
moving  ut  once.  And  in  answer  to  tlie  request  of  his  friend 
tliat  he  would  raise  his  terms,  "I  am  confirmed  in  my  resol^ 
tiou  not  to  do  so,"  he  writes  in  1827,  "  lestl  should  get  the  sol 
of  very  groat  people  as  my  pupils  -whom  it  is  almost  impossiW 
to  aophrofiize."  In  reply  to  a  friend  in  1821,  who  had  aak< 
his  advice  in  a  difficult  case  of  dealing  with  a  pupil,  I 

"  I  have  no  doubt,**  he  answers,  "  that  you  have  acted  perfect' 
right:  f<>r  lenity  is  Bcldom  t<»  Imj  repented  of;  und  l>c3ides»  if yc 
should  Und  that  it  Ims  been  ill  bestowed,  you  can  Iwive  recourse  " 
oxpulsioii  after  ulK     But  it  is  clearly  rigbt  to  try  your  chance 
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aiaking  an  impreasion ;  and  if  joa  can  make  any  at  all,  it  is  at  once 
joor  jostification  and  encoaragement  to  proceed.  It  is  very  often 
like  kicking  a  football  ap  hill ;  you  kick  it  onwards  twenty  yards,  and 
it  rolls  back  nineteen;  still  you  have  gained  one  yard,  and  thos  in  a 
good  many  kicks  you  make  some  progress.  This,  however,  is  on  the 
supposition  that  the  pnpil*s  &ult  is  ax^mna  and  not  xaxta ;  for  if  he 
lang^  behind  yoor  back  at  what  you  say  to  him,  he  will  corrupt 
others,  and  then  there  is  no  help  for  it,  but  he  must  go.  This  is  to 
me  all  the  difference :  I  would  be  as  patient  as  I  possibly  could  with 
irresolution,  unsteadiness,  and  fits  of  idleness ;  but  if  a  pupil  has 
Bet  his  mind  to  do  nothing,  but  considers  all  the  work  as  so  much 
fudge,  which  he  will  evade  if  he  can,  I  have  made  up  my  resolution 
that  I  will  send  him  away  without  scruple ;  for  not  to  speak  of  the 
heartless  trouble  that  such  an  animal  would  give  to  myself,  he  is  a 
living  principle  of  mischief  in  the  house,  being  ready  at  all  times  to 
pervert  his  companions ;  and  this  determination  I  have  expressed 
pablicly,  and  if  I  know  myself  I  will  act  upon  it,  and  I  advise  you 

most  heartily  to  do  the  same.     Thus,  then,  with-Mr. ,  when  he 

appeared  penitent  and  made  professions  of  amendment,  you  were 
clearly  right  to  give  him  a  longer  trial.  If  he  be  sincere,  how- 
ever unsteady  and  backsliding,  he  will  not  hurt  the  principles  of 
your  other  pupils ;  for  he  will  not  glory  in  his  own  misconduct, 
which  I  suppose  is  the  danger :  but  if  you  have  reason  to  think  that 
the  impression  you  made  on  him  was  only  temporary,  and  that  it 
has  since  entirely  gone  away,  and  his  own  evil  principles  as  well  as 
evil  practices  are  in  vigour,  then  I  would  advise  you  to  send  him  off 
without  delay;  for  then  taking  the  mischief  he  will  do  to  others 
into  the  account,  the  football  rolls  down  twenty-five  yards  to  your 
kick  of  twenty,  and  that  is  a  losing  game." 

•'  'E;^d*ffni  oiv>n  xaXX*  p^otiofret  «rig  ftrj^ti-of  xg*Tii»»,"  he  WTltes, 
**  must  be  the  feeling  of  many  a  working  tutor  who  cannot  open  the 
eyes  of  his  pupils  to  see  what  knowledge  is, — I  do  not  mean  human 
knowledge  only,  but  *  wisdom.*" 

"  You  could  scarcely  conceive  the  rare  instances  of  ignorance  that 
I  have  met  with  amongst  them.  One  had  no  notion  of  what  was 
meant  by  an  angle ;  another  could  not  tell  how  many  Gospels  there 
are,  nor  could  he,  after  due  deliberation,  recollect  any  other  names 
than  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  ;  and  a  third  holds  the  first  concord 
in  utter  contempt,  and  makes  the  infinitive  mood  supply  the  place 
of  the  principal  verb  in  the  sentence  without  the  least  suspicion  of 
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F. 

■  liny  inapropnetj.  My  Uhomr^  tJkoRtee.  it  more  irksome  tlun  I 
H  hiivo  tivor  known  ik;  \mH.  ■«»  flC  ^  P^^  8^^  >ii*  ^T  uneasiness 
H  on  Um  most  aeriooi  pdiat^  ani  iw  of  tfccH  suid  the  sacrament 
H  when  it  wM  bk£t  *iimiuist«t«4.  I  m^mmtaailj  to  impress  upon 
^m  my  miud  bow  ligto  an  t^  m t^  flNiMM  jyyMnnp  or  dolness  when 
H  oompAmi  with  hdbils  «f  pnffipi?^  ^  «v«i  «f  vOfiid  irregolarity  and 
^P  riotousuMs." 

H  *'li«gn«tinyoar«oa.''beav^(M«nlngtoKFvent,)"acarel66B^ 

■  ntM  which  does  pot  all»>w  him  f  Awk  wrifly  rf  whai  he  is  Living 
H  fur,  aud  to  do  what  is  ri^  not  — wly  «•  a  ■atlH'  of  legolarity*  but 
V  IkeoauHo  it  is  a  duty.     I  tiwft  jmi  mil  asi  tinak  f^aX  I  am  meaniag 

anything  more  thaa  my  wwAi  ooamj,  or  thai  vhal  I  am  regretting 
in  TOUT  son  is  not  to  be  fonad  m  MMttaaa  ooft  oimnry  twenty  young 
men  of  his  age ;  bat  I  eottoeiw  tkatTaa  woali  viih  Be  to  £:tnn  my  de- 
sire of  what  your  sod  akoold  ba,  sot  acoardng  to  the  oommon  stand- 
ard, but  aooording  to  tha  bi^eat, — to  be  aatiBfliod  with  no  lees  in  him 
than  I  ahoold  have  beca  ■—  «■—  to  fiad  ia  a  aaa  of  my  own.  He  is 
oapaUe  of  doing  a  great  d«al ;  and  I  have  aot  aeen  anything  in  him 
iriiieh  baa  called  for  reproof  sinoe  be  boa  beoa  with  me.  I  am  only 
deaifoOB  that  he  should  work  man  beorti^, — joat.  in  short,  as  he 
would  work  if  he  took  an  interest  of  himaeM'  in  bis  own  improve- 
ment.  On  this,  of  coarse,  all  rfititwrina  in  Oxfezd  mnst  depend : 
but  much  more  than  distinction  depends  on  it ;  for  the  difference 
between  a  nseCul  odocatioo,  and  one  which  does  noi  affect  the  future 
life,  reata  mainly  on  tbe  greats  or  leas  activity  which  it  has  com- 
municated to  the  pupil's  mind,  whether  ho  has  learned  to  think,  or 
to  act,  and  to  gain  knowledge  by  himself,  or  whether  he  has  merely 
followed  passively  as  long  as  there  was  some  one  to  draw  him." 

It  is  needless  to  anticipate  the  far  more  extended  in£uence 
which  he  exercised  over  his  Bugby  scholars,  by  describing  in 
detail  tbe  impression  produced  upon  his  pupils  at  Laleham. 
Yet  the  mere  difference  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to- 
wards them  in  itself  gave  a  pecoliar  character  to  his  earlier 
sphere  of  educntion,  and  as  such  may  best  be  described  in  the 
words  of  one  amongst  those  whom  he  most  esteemed,  ifr.  Price, 
who  afterwards  became  one  of  bis  assistant-masters  at  Rugby*. 

'  I  ouiool  aUow  if r  Pne«'s  nuae  to  appear  in  these  pcgea,  irithont  expmcing 
kow  much  I  in  iodebUMl  to  bim  (or  the  uiutauce  wbich>  amiJit  hu  numy  preuing 
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"  Nearly  eighteen  years  have  passed  away  since  I  resided  at  Lale- 
liam,  and  I  had  the  nusfortune  of  being  but  two  months  as  a  pupil 
there.  I  am  unable,  therefore,  to  give  you  a  complete  picture  of  the 
Laleham  life  of  my  late  revered  tutor ;  I  can  only  impart  to  you 
SQch  impressions  as  my  brief  sojourn  there  has  indelibly  fixed  in  my 
recollection. 

"  The  most  remarkable  thing  which  struck  me  at  once  on  joining 
the  Laleham  circle  was,  the  wonderful  healthiness  of  tone  and  feel- 
ing which  prevailed  in  it.  Everything  about  me  I  immediately 
found  to  be  most  real;  it  was  a  place  where  a  new  comer  at  once 
felt  that  a  great  and  earnest  work  was  going  forward.  Dr.  Arnold's 
great  power  as  a  private  tutor  resided  in  this,  that  he  gave  such  an 
intense  earnestness  to  life.  Every  pupil  was  made  to  feel  that 
there  was  a  work  for  him  to  do — that  his  happiness  as  well  as  his 
duty  lay  in  doing  that  work  well.  Hence  an  indescribable  zest  was 
communicated  to  a  young  man's  feeling  about  life ;  a  strange  joy 
came  over  him  on  discovering  that  he  had  the  means  of  being  use- 
Ad,  and  thus  of  being  happy ;  and  a  deep  respect  and  ardent  at- 
tachment spTBng  up  towards  him  who  had  taught  him  thus  to  value 
life  and  his  own  self,  and  his  work  and  mission  in  this  world.  All 
this  was  founded  on  the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  Arnold's 
character,  as  well  as  its  striking  truth  and  reality ;  on  the  unfeigned 
regard  he  had  for  work  of  all  kinds,  and  the  sense  he  had  of  its 
value  both  for  the  complex  aggregate  of  society  and  the  growth  and 
perfection  of  the  individual.  Thus,  pupils  of  the  most  different  na* 
tures  were  keenly  stimulated;  none  felt  that  he  was  left  out,  or 
that,  because  he  was  not  endowed  with  large  powers  of  mind,  there 
vas  no  sphere  open  to  him  in  the  honourable  pursuit  of  usefulness. 
This  wonderful  power  of  making  all  his  pupils  respect  themselves, 
and  of  awakening  in  them  a  consciousness  of  the  duties  that  God 
had  assigned  to  them  personally,  and  of  the  consequent  reward  each 
should  have  of  his  labours,  was  one  of  Arnold's  most  characteristic 
features  as  a  trainer  of  youth ;  he  possessed  it  eminently  at  Rugby ; 

in^m,  be  has  rendered  to  tkii  work,  not  only  here,  but  throughout,  and  which  in 
many  caaet,  firom  his  long  knowledge  and  complete  an(^r«tanding  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
Tiewi  and  character,  be  alone  could  have  rendered.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  very 
Cict  of  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  instance!  in  which  I  have  availed  myself  not  only 
of  his  snggestions,  but  of  his  words,  wonld  have  prevented  me  from  more  fireqaently 
seknowledging  obligations^  for  which  I  here  wish  to  return  my  thanks,  howoTer 
inadequately,  once  for  aU. 
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but,  if  I  may  trust  my  own  vivid  recollectiona,  ho  had  it 
remftrkably  at  Lalcham.     His  hole!  over  all  his  pupils  I 
fectly  astonished  me.     It  was  not  so  much  an  enthusiastic 
tion  for  his  genius,  or  learning,  or  eloquence  which  stirred 
them;  it  was  a  sympathetic  thrill,  caught  from  a  spirit  d: 
earnestly  at  work  in  tlie  world — whose  work  was  healtliy,  sns 
and  constantly  carried  forward  in  the  fear  of  God — a  work  th 
founded  on  a  deep  sense  of  its  duty  and  its  value;  and  whs  c 
with  such  ft  true  humility,  such  an  unaffected  simplicity,  that 
could  not  help  being  invigorated  by  the  same  feeling,  and  wi 
belief  that  they  too  iu  their  measure  could  go  and  do  likcwifia. 

"  In  all  this  there  was  no  excitement,  no  predilection  for  one 
of  work  above  another ;  no  enthusiasm  for  auy  one-sided  object 
an  humble,  profound,  and  most  religious  consciousness  tliat  wi 
the  appointed  calling  of  mau  ou  earth,  the  end  for  which  his  m. 
faculties  were  given,  the  element  in  which  his  nature  is  ordaim 
develop  itself^  and  in  which  his  progressive  advance  towards  ba 
is  to  lie.  Hence,  each  pupil  felt  assured  of  Aniold'a  sym 
his  owu  particular  growth  and  character  of  talent;  in  stri 
cultivate  hia  own  gifta,  in  whatever  direction  they  might  lead 
be  infallihly  found  Arnold  not  only  approving,  but  positively  an 
cerely  valuing  for  themselves  the  results  he  had  arrived  at; 
approbation  and  esteem  gave  a  dignity  and  a  worth  both  to  hi 
and  his  lalK)ur. 

•'  His  humility  was  very  deeply  seated:  his  respect  for  all 
ledge  sincere.  A  strange  feeling  passed  over  the  pupil's  mind  fl 
he  found  great,  and  often  undue,  credit  given  him  for  knowled 
which  his  tutor  was  ignorant.  But  this  generated  no  conceit; 
example  before  bis  eyes  daily  reminded  him  tlmt  it  was  only  i 
means  of  usefulness,  as  an  improvement  of  talents  for  his  own  g 
and  that  of  others  that  knowledge  was  valued.  Ho  could  not 
comfort  in  the  presence  of  Buch  reality,  in  any  shallow  kuledge 

"There  was  then,  as  afterwards,  great  simplicity  in  his  reli 
chnrncter.  It  was  no  isolatcil  part  of  his  nature,  it  was  a  bright 
genial  light  shining  on  every  branch  of  his  life.  lie  took  veryg 
puins  with  the  Divinity  lessons  of  his  pupils :  and  his  lectures  w 
admirable,  and,  I  distinctly  remember,  very  highly  prized  for  til 
depth  and  originality.  Neither  generally  in  ordinary  conversati 
nor  in  bis  walks  with  his  pupils,  was  his  style  of  speaking  directlj 
mainly  religious ;  but  ho  was  ever  very  ready  to  discuss  any  religi 
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qoastion;  whilst  the  depth  and  truth  of  his  nature,  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  religious  convictions  and  feelings,  were  ever  burstiDg 
forth,  so  as  to  make  it  strongly  felt  that  hb  life,  both  outward  and 
inward,  was  rooted  in  God. 

**  In  the  details  of  daily  business,  the  quantity  of  time  that  he 
deroted  to  his  pupils  was  very  remarkable.  Lessons  began  at  seven, 
and  with  the  inten'al  of  breakfast  lasted  till  nearly  three ;  then  he 
would  walk  with  his  pupils,  and  dine  at  half-past  five.  At  seven  he 
usually  had  some  lesson  on  hand ;  and  it  was  only  when  we  all  were 
gathered  up  in  the  drawing-room  after  tea,  amidst  young  men  on  all 
ffldes  of  him,  that  he  would  commence  work  for  himself,  in  writing 
his  sermons  or  Roman  History. 

"  Who  that  ever  had  the  happiness  of  being  at  lisleham,  does  not 
remember  the  lightness  and  joyousness  of  heart,  with  which  he 
would  romp  and  play  in  the  garden,  or  plunge  with  a  boy's  delight 
into  the  Thames ;  or  the  merry  fiin  with  which  he  would  battle 
with  spears  with  his  pupils  ?  Which  of  them  does  not  recollect  how 
the  Tutor  entered  into  his  amusements  with  scarcely  less  glee  than 
himself? 

"  But  I  must  conclude  :  I  do  not  pretend  to  touch  on  every  point. 
I  have  told  you  what  struck  me  most,  and  I  have  tried  to  keep  away 
all  remembrance  of  what  he  was  when  I  knew  him  better.  I  have 
confined  myself  to  the  impression  Laleham  left  upon  me. 

"B.  Pbice." 


The  studies  which  most  occupied  his  spare  time  at  Laleham 
were  philology  and  history,  and  he  employed  himself  chiefly  on 
a  Lexicon  of  Thacydides,  and  also  on  an  edition  of  that  author 
with  Latin  notes,  subsequently  exchanged  for  English  ones,  a 
short  BQstory  of  Greece,  never  finished  or  published,  and  on 
articles  on  Roman  History  from  the  times  of  the  Gracchi  to 
that  of  Trajan,  written  for  the  Encyclopffidia  Metropolitana, 
between  1821  and  1827. 

It  was  in  1825  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  Arch- 
deacon Hare,  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Niebuhr  s  History 
of  Rome.  In  the  study  of  this  work,  which  was  the  first  Ger- 
man book  he  ever  read,  and  for  the  sake  of  reading  which  he 
had  learned  that  language,  a  new  intellectual  world  dawned 
Qpon  him,  not  only  in  the  subject  to  which  it  related,  but  in  the 
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disclosnre  to  him  of  the  depth  and  research  of  German  literature, 
which  from  that  moment  he  learned  more  and  more  to  appre- 
ciate, and,  as  far  as  his  own  occapations  would  allow  him,  to 
emulate. 

On  his  view  of  Roman  History  its  effect  was  immediate :  "It 
is  a  work  (he  writes  on  first  perusing  it)  of  such  extraordinary 
ahility  and  learning,  that  it  opened  wide  before  my  eyes  the  ex- 
tent of  my  own  ignorance;"  and  he  at  once  resolved  to  delay 
any  independent  work  of  his  own  till  he  had  more  completely 
studied  the  new  field  of  inquiry  suggested  to  him,  in  addition,  to 
the  doubts  he  had  himself  already  expressed  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  much  of  the  early  Koman  history  in  one  of  his  first 
articles  in  the  Encyclopsedia  Metropolitana.  In  an  article  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  of  1825,  he  was  (to  use  Niebuhr's  own 
words  of  thanks  to  him  in  the 'second  edition  of  his  first  yolome. 
Note  1053.  i.  p.  461,  Eng.  Transl.)  "  the  scholar  who  intro- 
duced the  first  edition  of  this  history  to  the  English  public;** 
and  the  feehng  which  had  dictated  this  friendly  notice  of  it 
grew  with  years.  The  reluctance  which  he  had  at  first  enter- 
tained to  admit  the  whole  of  Niebuhr's  conclusions,  and  which 
remained  even  to  1832,  when  in  regard  to  his  views  of  ancient 
history  he  was  inclined  to  "  charge  him  with  a  tendency  to  ex- 
cessive scepticism,"  (Pref.  to  Ist  ed.  of  2nd  vol.  of  Thucyd.  p. 
xiv.,)  settled  by  degrees  into  a  determination  "  never  to  differ 
from  him  witliout  a  iull  consciousness  of  the  probability  that 
further  inquiry  might  prove  him  to  be  right ;"  (Pref.  to  Hist, 
of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  x. ;)  and  with  this  increasing  adhesion  to 
his  views,  increased  also  a  sentiment  of  something  like  personal 
veneration,  which  made  him,  as  he  used  to  say,  "  at  once  emu- 
lous and  hopeless,"  rendering  him  jealous  for  Niebuhr's  reputa- 
tion, as  if  for  his  own,  and  anxious,  amidst  the  pressure  of  his 
other  occupations,  to  undertake,  or  at  least  superintend,  the 
translation  of  the  third  volume  when  it  was  given  up  by  Hare 
and  Thirlwall,  from  a  "  desire  to  have  his  name  connected  with 
the  translation  of  that  great  work,  which  no  one  had  studied 
more  or  admired  more  entirely."  But  yet  more  than  by  his 
mere  reading,  all  these  feelings  towards  Niebuhr,  towards  Grer- 
many,  and  towards  Roman  history,  were  strengthened  by  his 
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visit  to  Rome  in  1 827,  and  by  the  friendship  which  he  there 
formed  with  Chevalier  Bunsen,  saccessor  to  Niebuhr  as  minis- 
ter at  the  Papal  court.  He  was  at  Rome  only  thirteen  days, 
but  the  sight  of  the  city  and  of  the  neighbonrhood,  to  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  works  of 
art,  gave  him  a  living  interest  in  Rome  which  he  had  before 
wanted  and  which  he  never  lost.  The  Chevalier  Bunsen  he  saw 
no  more  till  1838;  but  the  conversation  which  he  had  there 
enjoyed  with  him  formed  the  ground  of  an  unbroken  intercourse 
by  letteiB  between  them :  by  his  encouragement  he  was  princi- 
pally induced  in  later  years  to  resume  the  History  of  Rome, 
which  he  eventually  dedicated  to  him;  whilst  dwelling  on  the 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  their  peculiar  pursuits  and 
general  views,  he  used  to  turn  with  enthusiastic  delight  to  seek 
for  bis  sympathy  from  the  isolation  in  which  he  often  seemed 
to  be  placed  in  his  own  country. 

But  now,  as  afterwards,  he  found  himself  most  attracted  to- 
wards the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  and  the  more  practical 
aspect  of  Theology  ;  and  he  was  only  restrained  from  entering 
upon  the  study  of  them  more  directly,  partly  by  diffidence  in 
his  own  powers,  partly  by  a  sense  that  more  time  was  needed 
for  their  investigation  than  he  had  at  his  command.  His  early 
intimacy  with  the  leading  men  of  the  ^en  Oriel  school,  remark- 
able as  it  was  for  exhibiting  a  union  oi"  religious  earnestness 
with  intellectual  activity,  and  distinct  from  any  existing  party 
amongst  the  English  clergy,  contributed  to  foster  the  inde- 
pendence which  characterized  his  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
views  from  the  first  time  that  he  took  any  real  interest  in  serious 
matters.  And  he  used  to  look  back  to  a  visit  to  Dr.  Whately, 
then  residing  on  his  cure  in  Suffolk,  as  a  marked  era  in  the 
formation  of  his  views,  especially  as  opening  to  his  mind,  or 
impressing  upon  it  more  strongly,  some  of  the  opinions  on  which 
he  afterwards  laid  so  much  stress  with  regard  to  the  Christian 
Priesthood. 

But  although  in  the  way  of  modification  or  confirmation  his 
thoughts  owed  much  to  the  influence  of  others,  there  was  always, 
even  at  this  less  stirring  period  of  his  mind,  an  original  spring- 
within.     The  words  "  He  that  judgeth  me  is  the  lord,"  as  they 
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Stand  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  sermons 
of  this  period  ■,  are  a  true  expression  of  his  general  views  at 
this  time  of  his  life.     The  distinctness  and  force  with  which 
the  words  and  acts  recorded  in  the  Gospel  History  came  before 
him,  seemed  to  have  impressed  him  early  with  a  conviction  ihat 
there  was  something  in  them  very  different  from  what  was  im- 
plied in  the  common  mode  of  talking  and  acting  on  religious 
subjects.     The  recollections  of  Ids  conversations  which  have 
been  preserved  from  this  period,  abound  witli  expressions  of 
his  strong  sense  of  the  "  want   of  Christian  principle  in  the 
literature  of  the  day,"  and  an  anxious  foreboding  of  the  possible 
results  wliich  might  thence  ensue  in  the  case  of  any  change  in 
existing  notions  and  circumstances.     "  I  fear,"  he  said,  "  the 
approach  of  a  greater  stniggle  between  good  and  evil  than  the 
world  has  yet  seen,  in  which  there  may  well  happen  the  greate^ 
trial  to  the  faith  of  good  men  that  can  be  imagined,  if  thl 
greatest  talent  and  ability  are  decidedly  on  the  side  of  tlieir  ad- 
versaries, and  tlicy  will  have  nothing  hut  foitli  and  holiness  iq 
oppose  to  it."     "  Something  of  tliis  kind,"  he  said»  "  may  hai 
been  the  meaning  or  part  of  the  meaninf!!'  of  the  words, 
by  signs  and  wonders  they  should  deceive  even  the  elect.'     Whi 
I  should  be  afraid  of  would  be,  that  good  men,  taking  alt 
at  the  prevailiug  spirit,  would  fear  to  yield  even  points  tho| 
could  not  maiulain,  instead  of  wisely  giving  them  up,  and  ho]£ 
ing  on  whore  they  could."     Hence  one  object  of  his  early  at^ 
tempts  at  his  Roman  History  was  the  hope,  as  he  said,  that  itf 
tone  might  be  such  "  tliiit  the  strictest  of  what  is  colled  th^ 
Evangelical  party  would  not  object  to  putting  it  into  the  hand^ 
of  their  children."     Hence  again  he  earnestly  desired  to  sQJ 
some  leading  periodica]  taking  a  decidedly  religious  tone,  unooii 
nected  with  any  party  feeling ; —  j 

"  It  would  be  a  most  happy  event,"  he  writes  iti  1822,  *'  if  a  woil 
which  hus  so  gieat  a  sale,  and  contains  so  much  curious  information 
and  has  bo  much  the  tone  of  men  of  tho  world,  [as  the  Quarterly 
Beview,]  could  be  disciplined  to  a  uniformly  Christian  spirit,  aiu 
appear  to  uphold  good  principles  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  merelj 
as  tending  to  the  maiutenanoe  of  things  as  they  are.  It  would 
■  Senn.  vol.  i.  22B. 
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delightful  to  see  a  work  sincerely  Christian,  which  should  be  neither 
H^  Church,  nor  what  is  called  ETangelical.*' 

Out  of  this  general  sense  of  the  extreme  contrast  between 
the  high  standard  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  evils  of  the 
existing  state  of  Christendom,  especially  in  his  own  age  and 
country,  arose  one  by  one  those  views  which,  when  afterwards 
fonned  into  a  collected  whole,  became  the  animating  principle 
of  his  public  life,  but  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  anticipate 
here,  except  by  indicating  how  rapidly  they  were  in  the  process 
of  formation  in  his  own  mind. 

It  was  now  that  bis  political  views  began  to  free  themselves 
alike  from  the  mere  childish  Jacobinism  of  his  boyhood,  and 
from  the  hardly  less  stable  Toryism  which  he  had  imbibed  from 
the  influence  of  his  early  Oxford  friends — a  change  which  is 
best  to  be  seen  in  his  own  words,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge  many  years  afterwards  (Jan.  26,  1840).  And 
though  his  interest  in  public  affairs  was  much  less  keen  at  this 
period  than  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  his  life,  his  letters  con* 
tain,  especially  afler  i  826,  indications  of  the  same  lively  sense 
of  social  evils,  founded  on  his  knowledge  of  history,  which  be- 
came more  and  more  a  part  of  his  habitual  thoughts. 

"  I  think  daily,"  he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  disturbances  in  1819, 
"of  Thucydides.  and  the  Corcyrean  sedition,  and  of  the  story  of  the 
French  Bevolution,  and  of  the  Cassandra-like  fate  of  history,  whose 
lessons  are  read  in  vain  even  to  the  very  next  generation." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  be  writes  in  1826,  "  how  the  present  state  of 
the  country  occupies  my  mind,  and  what  a  restless  desire  I  feel  that 
it  were  in  my  power  to  do  any  good.  My  chief  fear  is  that  when 
the  actual  suffering  is  a  little  abated,  people  will  go  on  as  usual,  and 
not  probing  to  the  bottom  the  deep  disease  which  is  to  my  mind  en- 
suring no  ordinary  share  of  misery  in  the  country  before  many  years 
ire  over.  But  we  know  that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  our  greatest  trials 
do  not  turn  out  to  be  our  greatest  advantages." 

In  ecclesiastical  matters  in  Uke  manner  he  had  already  be- 
gun to  conceive  the  necessity  of  great  alterations  in  the  Church 
Establishment,  a  feeling  which  at  this  period,  when  most  per- 
sons seemed  to  acquiesce  in  its  existing  state,  was  naturally 
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stronger  than  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  when  the  attacks 
which  it  was  exposed  fi'om  without  and  from  within,  appeared 
at  times  to  endanger  its  existence.  ^^^H 

"  I  hope  to  be  allowed  before  I  die,  to  accomplish  something  on 
Education,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  Church,"  he  writes  in  1<S*^€  ; 
"the  last  indeed  even  more  than  the  other,  were  not  the  task, 
hcunanl/  speaking,  so  hopeless.  But  the  more  I  think  of  Uic  matter, 
and  the  more  I  read  of  the  Scriptures  tiiemselves,  and  of  the  history 
of  the  Church,  the  more  intense  is  my  wonder  at  the  lauguage  of  ad- 
miration with  which  some  men  speak  of  the  Church  of  Englan^ 
which  certainly  retnius  the  foundation  sure,  as  all  other  Christifl| 
societies  do,  except  the  Unitarians,  but  has  overlaid  it  with  a  verj 
sufficient  quantity  of  hay  and  stubble,  which  1  devoutly  hope  to  sec 
hunit  one  day  in  the  fire.  I  know  that  other  churches  have  theii 
faults  also,  but  what  have  I  to  do  with  them?  It  is  idle  to  specu- 
late in  alitfnd  rtfjmhlicd,  but  to  reform  one*s  own  is  a  business  ^M^ 
nearly  concerns  us."  ^^H 

Hia  lively  appreciation  of  Lho  high  standard  of  practical  and 
social  excellence,  enjoined  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  wai 
alwo  guiding  him  to  those  principles  of  interpretation  of  Scrip 
lure,  which  hu  apphed  bo  extensively  in  his  later  works. 

'*  The  tcudtMicy,"  he  writes  to  Dr  Hawkins  in  1827.  *'  which 
many  Christians  hove  bad  and  stili  have,  tu  fancy  tliiit  the  goodn( 
of  the  old  Patriarchs  was  absolute  rather  than  relative,  and 
men  who  are  spoken  of  as  having  had  personal  communication 
God.  must  have  had  as  great  knowledge  of  a  future  state  as  01 
aelres,  is  expressed  in  one  of  G.  Herberts  poems,  iu  which  h 
seems  to  look  upon  the  revelations  of  the  patriarchal  Church  almoj 
with  cn\7,  as  if  they  hud  nearer  communion  with  fiod  tlmu  Chril 
tians  have.  All  which  eeoms  to  rue  to  arise  out  of  a  forgelfulnes 
or  misapprehension  of  the  privileges  of  Christians  in  their  com 
munion  witli  the  Holy  Spirit, — and  to  originate  partly  in  the  trf 
iheietic  notions  of  the  Trinity,  which  make  men  involuntarily  con 
sider  the  Tfnrd  Person  as  inferior  in  some  degree  to  those  who  a|! 
cjilled  First  and  Second,  whereas  the  Third  relation  of  the  Deity  I 
man  is  mther  the  most  perfect  of  all ;  as  it  is  that  in  which  G6 
communes  with  man,  not  '  as  a  raan  talketh  with  bin  friend,"  but  a 
[)irit  holding  discourse  invisibly  and  incomprehensibly,  but  mot 

ictually  than  by  any  outward  address, — with  Uie  s^iirits  only  of  h! 
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creatares.  And  therefore  it  was  expedient  for  the  disciples  that 
God  should  be  with  their  hearts  as  the  Spirit,  rather  than  speaking 
to  their  ears  as  the  Son.  This  will  give  you  the  clae  to  mj  view 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  I  never  can  look  upon  as  addressed  to 
men  having  a  Faith  in  Christ  such  as  Christians  have,  or  looking 
forward  to  eternal  life  with  any  settled  and  uniform  hope." 

Lastly,  the  following  extracts  give  his  approaches  to  his  sab- 
seqjaent  Tiews  on  Church  and  State. 

"  What  say  you,"  he  writes  in  1827,  to  Dr.  Whately,  "to  a  work 
CD  ToXiTixii,  in  the  old  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  I  should 
irj  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  to  the  legislation  and  admi- 
nistration of  a  state.  It  would  begin  with  a  simple  statement  of  the 
T^Xe;  of  man  according  to  Christianity,  and  then  would  go  on  to  show 
how  the  knowledge  of  this  riAof  would  affect  all  our  views  of  national 
wealth,  and  the  whole  question  of  political  economy ;  and  also  our 
practice  with  regard  to  wars,  oaths,  and  various  other  relics  of  the 

And  to  Mr.  Blackstone  in  the  same  year : — 

"  I  have  long  had  in  my  mind  a  work  on  Christian  Politics,  or  the 
application  of  the  Gospel  to  the  state  of  man  as  a  citizen,  in  which 
the  whole  question  of  a  religious  establishment  and  of  the  education 
proper  for  Christian  members  of  a  Christian  commonwealth  would 
naturally  find  a  place.  It  would  embrace  also  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  pretended  conversion  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  which  I  look 
upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  tours  d'adresse  that  Satan  ever  played, 
except  his  invention  of  Popery.  I  mean  that  by  inducing  kings  and 
nations  to  conform  nominally  to  Christianity,  and  thus  to  get  into 
their  hands  the  direction  of  Christian  society,  he  has  in  a  great  mea- 
sure succeeded  in  keeping  out  the  peculiar  principles  of  that  society 
from  any  extended  sphere  of  operation,  and  in  ensuring  the  as- 
cendancy of  his  own.  One  real  conversion  there  seems  to  have  been, 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  but  that  he  soon  succeeded  in  corrupting; 
and  at  the  Norman  Conquest  we  had  little  I  suppose  to  lose  even 
from  the  more  direct  introduction  of  Popery  and  worldly  religion 
which  came  in  with  the  Conqueror." 

All  these  floating  visions,  which  were  not  realized  till  long 
afterwards,  are  best  represented  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Ser- 
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mons,  which  were  prnachcd  in  the  parish  church  at  Lalehanj 
and  form  by  far  the  most  cbaracteristic  record  of  this  period. 

"  My  oltject,**  Le  said  iu  his  Preface,  "  has  been  to  briug  the  grei 
principles  of  the  Gospel  home  to  the  hearts  and  practices  of 
own  coiintrymeu  in  my  own  time — and  particularly  to  those  of 
o^vn  station  in  society,  with  whose  sentiments  and  language  I  ai 
naturally  most  familiar,  and  for  this  purpose,  I  hare  tried  to  wrii 
in  such  a  8tj?le  as  miyht  be  used  in  reid  life,  in  aerious  conversatioi 
with  our  friends,  or  with  those  who  asked  our  advice ;  in  the  1 
guage,  in  short,  of  common  life,  and  applied  to  the  cases  of  commo) 
life;  but  ennobled  and  strengthened  by  those  principles  and  feelini 
which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  Gospel." 

Thia  volume  is,  not  only  in  the  time  of  ita  appearance,  bo 
also  in  its  style  and  substance,  the  best  iutroduution  to  all  hit 
later  works;  the  very  absence  of  any  application  to  particul 
classes  or  states  of  opinion,  such  as  gives  more  interest  to  hii 
subsequent  sermons,  is  the  more  fitted  to  exliibit  Ids  funda 
mental  viewg,  often  not  developed  in  his  own  mind,  in  th 
naked  simplicity.  And  it  is  in  itself  worthy  of  notice,  as  being" 
the  fii*Ht  or  nearly  the  first  attempt,  since  followed  in  many  other 
quarters,  at  breaking  through  the  conventional  phraseolo 
•with  which  English  preaching  had  been  so  long  encumbere 
and  at  uniting  tlio  language  of  reality  and  pra<;tical  sense  wit 
names  and  words  which,  in  the  minds  of  so  many  of  the  edu 
cated  classes,  had  become  closely  associated  with  notions  o: 
sectarianism  or  extravagance. 

It  was  published  in  182t?,  immediately  after  his  removal  to 
Ru^by,  and  hud  a  rapid  circulation.  AFany,  both  then  and 
long  afterwards,  who  most  differed  from  some  of  his  mora 
peculiar  opinions,  rnjoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  volume  whic 
contained  so  much  iu  which  they  agreed,  and  so  little  fro 
which  they  differed.  The  objections  to  its  style  or  substance 
may  best  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts  of  his  own 
letters.  J 

1.  •*  If  the  sermons  are  read,  T  do  not  care  one  forthing  if  the 
readers  think  me  the  most  unclaiisical  writer  iu  the  Ecglish  language. 
It  will  only  remove  me  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  men  of  ele- 
gant minds  with  whom  I  shall  most  loathe  to  be  oasociated.     But, 


►re. 
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the  sitaation  that  he  fizuJlT  resolved  to  offer  himBelf  as  a  can- 
didate. When,  therefore,  his  testimonials  were  sent  in  to  the 
twelve  trastees,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Warwickshire,  in 
whom  the  appointment  rests,  the  canTass  for  the  office  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  to  leave  him,  in  the  opinion  of  himself  and 
many  of  his  friends,  but  little  hope  of  success.  On  the  day 
of  the  decision,  the  testimonials  of  the  several  candidates  were 
read  over  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  sent  in ;  his  own 
were  thererore  among  the  last ;  and  whilst  none  of  the  trastees 
were  personally  acquainted  with  him,  few  if  any  of  them, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  his  appearance,  had  heard  his  name  be- 
fore. His  testimonials  were  few  in  number,  and  most  of  them 
couched  in  general  language,  but  all  speaking  strongly  of  his 
qualifications.  Amongst  them  was  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hawkins, 
now  Provost  of  Oriel,  in  which  it  was  predicted  that,  if  Mr. 
Arnold  were  elected  to  the  head-mastership  of  Rugby,  he  would 
change  the  &ce  of  education  all  through  the  public  schools  of 
England.  The  trustees  had  determined  to  be  guided  entirely 
by  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  the  impression  produced 
upon  them  by  this  letter,  and  by  the  general  confidence  in  him 
expressed  in  all  the  testimonials,  was  such,  that  he  was  elected 
at  once,  in  December,  1827.  In  June,  1 828,  he  received  Priest's 
orders  from  Dr.  Howley,  then  Bishop  of  London ;  in  April 
and  November  of  the  same  year  took  his  degree  of  B.D.  and 
D.D. ;  and  in  August  entered  on  his  new  office. 


The  following  letters  and  extracts  have  been  selected,  not  so 
much  as  important  in  themselves,  but  rather  as  illustrating  the 
course  of  his  thoughts  and  general  views  at  this  period. 

LETTERS  FROM   1817  TO  1828. 

I.      TO  J.   T.    COLEBinOE,   ESQ. 

Oxford,  May  38, 1817. 

I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  kindness  which  all  your 

letter  displays,  and  I  cannot  better  show  my  sense  of  it  than  by 
tolling  you  without  reserve  my  feelings  and  arguments  on  both  sides 
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of  the  question.     The  study  of  the  law,  in  many  respects,  I  think  I 
should  like,  and  certainly  it  holds  out  better  encouragement  to  any 
imbitious  particles  which  I  may  have  in  my  nature  than  the  church 
does.     But  I  do  not  think,  if  I  know  myself,  which  perhaps  is  beg- 
ging an  important  question,  that  my  sober  inclinations  would  lead 
me  to  the  law  so  much  as  to  the  church.     I  am  sure  the  church 
would  be  the  best  for  me,  for  as  I  hope  never  to  enter  it  with  light 
views,  so  the  forming  my  mind  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  clerical 
daties  and  then  an  occasion  and  call  for  the  practice  of  them  imme- 
diately succeeding,  would  I  trust  be  most  beneficial  to  me.     To  effect 
this,  I  have  great  advantages  in  the  advice  and  example  of  many  of 
my  friends  here  in  Oxford,  and  whether  I  know  myself  or  not  is 
another  question,  but  I  most  sincerely  feel  that  I  could  with  most 
pleasure  devote  myself  to  the  employments  of  a  clergyman ;  and 
that  I  never  should  for  a  moment  put  any  prospects  of  ambition  or 
worldly  honour  in  competition  with  the  safe  happiness  which  I  think 
a  clergyman's  life  would  grant  me.     Seriously,  I  am  afraid  of  the 
law ;  I  know  how  much  even  here  I  am  led  away  by  various  occu- 
pations from  those  studies  and  feelings  which  are  essential  to  eveiy 
man ;  and  I  dare  not  risk  the  consequences  of  such  a  necessary  di- 
version of  mind  from  all  religious  subjects,  as  would  be  caused  by 
my  attending  to  a  study  so  engrossing  as  that  of  law.     To  this  I  am 
sure   in  your   eyes  nothing  need   be  added ;  but  besides  I  doubt 
whether  my  health  would  support  so  much  reading  and  confinement 
to  the  house ;  and  after  all,  knowing  who  are  at  this  moment  con- 
tending for  the  prizes  of  the  law,  it  would,  I  think,  be  folly  to  stake 
much  on  the  chance  of  my  success.     Again,  my  present  way  of  life 
enables  me  to  be  a  great  deal  at  home  with  my  mother,  aunt,  and 
sister,  who  are  all  so  circumstanced  that  I  should  not  think  myself 
justified  in  lightly  choosing  any  occupation  that  would  separate  me 
greatly  from  them.     On  the  other  hand,  if  I  find  that  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously subscribe  to  the  articles  of  the  Church,  be  assured  I 
never  will  go  into  orders,  but  even  then  I  should  doubt  whether  I 
could  support  either  the  expense  or  labour  of  the  law.     I  hope  you 
have  overrated  my  "ambitious  disputations  and  democraticar*  pro- 
pensities ;  if,  indeed,  I  have  not  more  of  the  two  first  than  of  the 
last,  I  think  I  should  not  hesitate  about  my  fitness  for  the  church, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned.     I  think  you  have  not  quite  a  correct 
notion  of  my  political  faith;  perhaps  I  have  not  myself,  but  I  do     ^ 
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not  think  I  am  democratically  inclined,  and  God  forbid  I  shoi 
ever  he  such  a  clergymaa  as  Home  Tooke. 


n.       TO    BEV.    GEOBGE    COBMSH. 

lAleham,  September  SO,  X819« 

Poor  dear  old  Oxford !  if  I  live  till  I  am  eighty, 

were  to  enjoy  all  the  happioess  that  the  warmest  wish  could  desi 
I  uhauld  ]iev6r  forget,  or  cease  to  look  back  with  someLliijig  of  a 
painful  feeling  on  the  years  vte  were  together  there,  and  on  all  the 
delights  that  we  have  lost ;  and  I  look  forward  with  extreme  delig) 
to  my  intended  journey,  down  to  the  audit  in  October,  when  I  si 
lake  a  long  and  lost  farewell  of  my  old  haunts,  and  will,  if  I  possil 
can,  yet  take  one  more  look  at  Bagley  Wood,  and  the  pretty  fiel 
and  the  wild  stream  that  flows  down  between  GuUington  and  Cowl 
Marsh,  not  forgetting  even  your  old  friend,  *'the  Lower  London 
Rood."  Well,  I  must  endeavour  to  get  some  such  associations  to 
combine  with  Lalcham  and  its  neighbourhood ;  but  at  present 
is  harsh  and  milled,  like  woods  in  a  high  wind,  only  I  am  begini 
to  love  my  own  little  study,  where  I  have  a  sofa  full  of  books,  as 
old»  and  the  two  verse  hooks  lying  about  on  it,  and  a  volume  of 
rodotus ;  and  where  I  sit  up  and  read  or  write  till  twelve  or 
o'clock. 


ni.      TO  BBV.    r.    0.    DLACKSTONE. 
(Ob  %  proponl  of  a  Huterihtp  at  Wiiicheater.) 

Lalefaatn,  October  S8,  1819. 

I  might  defer  any  discussion  of  the  prospects  which  you  recoa 
mend  to  me  till  we  meet,  wore  it  a  subject  on  which  1  could  fe« 
any  hesitation  in  making  up  my  mind.  But  thanking  you  as  I  d 
very  sincerely  for  the  kindness  of  your  suggestion,  the  situatiol 
which  you  advise  me  to  try  for,  is  one  which  nothing  but  tl»e  moi 
positive  call  of  duty  would  ever  induce  me  to  accept,  were  it  evai 
offered  to  mo.  It  is  one  which,  in  the  first  place,  I  know  mysal 
very  ill  qualified  to  fill ;  and  it  would  besides  completely  upd4 
every  scheme  which  I  have  formed  for  ray  future  comfort  in  life, 
know  that  success  in  my  present  undertaking  is  of  course  doubtful 
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still  mj  chance  is,  I  think,  tolerably  fair*  not  indeed  of  making  my 
ibrtune,  bat  of  earning  such  an  income  as  shall  enable  me  to  live 
wiUi  economy  as  a  married  man ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  now  foresee, 
I  should  wish  to  continue  for  many  years  at  Laleham,  and  the 
boose,  which  I  have  got  on  a  long  lease,  is  one  which  I  already  feel 
Teiy  well  inclined  to  regard  as  my  settled  and  permanent  home  in 
this  world.  My  present  way  of  life  I  have  tried,  and  am  perfectly 
contented  with  it ;  and  I  know  pretty  well  what  the  life  of  a  master 
of  Winchester  would  be,  and  feel  equally  certain  that  it  would  be  to 
me  excessively  disagreeable.  I  do  not  think  you  could  say  anything 
to  shake  me  for  an  instant  on  this  head ;  still  believe  me  that  I  am 
veiy  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  friendliness  of  your  recommend- 
ation,  which  I  decline  for  reasons  that  in  all  probability  many  people 
woold  think  veiy  empty  and  ridiculous. 


IV.      TO   REV.  JOHN   TUCKER. 

Laleham,  Norember  20, 1819. 
This  day  eight  years,  about  this  time,  we  were  assembled  in  the 
Junior  Common  Room,  to  celebrate  the  first  foundation  of  the  room, 
and  had  been  amused  by  hearing  Bartholomews  soug  about  ** Musi- 
cal George,"  and  "Political  Tommy,"  and  now,  of  the  party  then 
assembled,  you  are  the  only  one  still  left  in  Oxford,  and  the  rest  of 
U3  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth  to  our  several  abodes. 
There  is  a  "souvenir  interessant"  for  you,  as  a  Frenchman  would 
say,  and  one  full  well  fitted  for  a  November  evening.  But  do  you 
know  that  I  &m  half  disposed  to  quarrel  with  you,  instead  of  giving 
you  "  Souvenirs  " — for  did  you  not  covenant  to  write  to  me  first  ? 

Indeed,  in  the  pictures  that  I  have  to  form  of 

my  future  life,  my  friends  have  always  held  a  part;  and  it  has  been 
a  great  delight  to  me  to  think,  that  M.  will  feel  doubly  and  natu- 
rally bound  to  80  many  of  them,  that  she  will  have  little  trouble  in 
learning  to  love  them,  and  the  benefits  which  I  have  received  from 
my  Oxford  friendships  have  been  so  invaluable,  as  relating  to  points 
of  the  veiy  highest  importance,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  ever  to 
forget  them,  or  to  cease  to  look  on  them  as  the  greatest  blessings  I 
have  ever  yet  enjoyed  in  life,  and  for  which  I  have  the  deepest  rea- 
son to  be  most  thankful.  Being  then  separated  from  you  all,  I  am 
most  anxious  that  absence  should  not  be  allowed  to  weaken  the  re- 
gard we  bear  each  other  :  and  besides,  I  cannot  forego  that  advice 
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and  assistance  which  I  have  so  long  been  occustome*!  to  rely  on,  and 
with  which  I  cannot  as  yet  at  least  safely  dispense ;  for  the  iiiaiiage- 
ment  of  my  own  raind  is  a  thiiig  so  difficult,  and  hnngs  me  into 
contact  with  mui-h  that  is  so  stnuigelj  mysterious,  that  I  stand  at 
times  quite  bewiMored,  in  a  chaos  where  I  can  see  no  light  either 
before  or  behind.  How  much  of  all  this  is  constitutional  and  phy- 
sical, 1  cimnot  tell  perhaps  a  great  deal  of  it  ;  yet  it  is  surely  dan- 
gerous to  look  upon  all  the  struggles  of  the  mind  as  arising  from  the 
state  of  the  body  or  the  weather,  and  so  resolve  to  bestow  no  atten- 
tion upon  them.  Indeed,  I  think  I  have  far  more  reason  to  be  an- 
noyed at  the  extraordiimry  apathy  aud  abstraction  from  everything 
good,  wliich  the  routine  of  the  world's  business  brings  with  it;  there 
are  whole  days  in  which  all  the  feelings  or  principles  of  belief,  or  of 
religiou  altogether,  are  in  utter  abeyance;  when  one  goes  on  very 
comfortiibly,  pleased  with  exleruul  aud  worldly  comforts,  and  yet 
waiiUl  find  it  ditfieult,  if  told  to  iiiciuiro,  to  find  a  particle  of  Chris- 
tian principle  in  one's  whole  mind.  It  seems  all  quite  moved  out 
bodily,  and  OQe  i*etains  no  consfiousuess  of  a  belief  in  any  one  reli- 
gious truth,  hut  is  living  a  life  uf  virtual  Atheism.  I  suppose  these 
things  are  equalized  somehow,  but  I  am  often  inclined  to  wonder  at 
and  to  envy  those  who  seem  never  to  know  what  menial  trouble  is, 
and  who  seem  to  have  nothing  else  to  disturb  ttiem  tlum  the  com- 
mon petty  oimoyancos  of  life,  aud  when  these  let  them  alone,  then 
they  are  ij  itraOn^rt.  But  I  would  compound  for  all  this,  if  I  could 
but  find  that  I  had  any  liking  for  what  I  ought  to  like;  but  there  is 
the  Sunilay  School  here,  for  instance,  which  I  never  visit  wiihoul 
the  strongest  reluctance,  and  really  the  thought  of  having  this  to  dt 
makes  me  quite  dread  the  return  of  the  Sunday.  I  have  got  it  noi 
entirely  int-e  my  own  hands,  so  attend  it  I  mmt  and  iri'W,  if  I  car 
answer  for  my  pereeverauce,  but  it  goes  sadly  against  me. 


V.      TO  J.    T.   COLERIDGE,   KSQ. 

Lalehnm.  NoTembor  29,  18 
At  last  I  am  going  to  redeem  tlie  promise  which  I  made  so 
ago,  and  to  give  you  some  account  of  our  summa  reritm.  I  have  hai 
lately  the  additional  work  of  a  sermon  every  week  to  write,  and  thi 
has  interfered  very  much  with  my  correspondence:  and  I  fear  n 
have  not  yet  acquired  that  careful  economy  of  time  which  men  f 
your  profession  often  so  well  practise,  and  do  not  make  the  most  c 
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iQ  the  odd  five  and  ten  minutes'  spaces  which  I  get  in  the  conrse  of 
the  day.  However.  I  have  at  lust  begun  my  letter,  and  will  tircit 
tell  you  that  I  still  like  my  business  very  well,  and  what  is  very 
mmfortable,  I  feel  for  more  confulence  in  myself  than  I  did  at  first. 
lad  should  not  now  dread  having  the  sole  management  of  pupils, 
which  at  one  time  I  should  have  shrunk  from.  (A^fter  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  joint  amuigement  of  the  school  and  the  pupils  with  his 
brother-in-law;)  Buckland  is  naturally  fonder  of  the  school,  and  is 
iocUned  to  give  it  the  greatest  part  of  his  attention;  and  I,  from  my 
Oxford  haliits.  as  naturally  like  the  other  part  of  the  business  best; 
and  thus  I  Itave  extended  my  time  of  reading  with  our  four  pupils  in 
die  morning  l>efore  breakfast,  from  one  hour  to  two.  Not  that  I 
dislike  being  in  the  school,  but  quite  the  contrary;  still,  however, 
I  have  not  the  experience  in  that  sort  of  work,  nor  the  perfect  fa* 
mdiarity  with  my  grammar  requisite  to  make  a  good  master,  and  I 
cannot  teach  Homer  as  well  as  my  friends  Herodotus  and  Livy, 
Khom  I  am  now  reading.  I  suppose,  for  about  the  fiftieth  time. 

\ov.  30th. — I  was  interrupted  last  night  in  the  middle  of  my 
tetter,  and  as  the  evening  is  my  only  time  for  such  occupations,  it 
cannot  now  go  till  to-morrow.  You  shall  derive  this  benefit,  how- 
ever, from  the  interruption,  that  I  will  trouble  you  with  no  more 
detAiU  about  the  tra^ia;  a  subject  whioh  I  find  growing  upon  me 
duly.  &om  the  retired  life  we  are  leading,  and  from  my  being  so 
moch  engrossed  by  it.  There  are  some  very  pleasant  families  set- 
tled in  this  place  besides  ourselves;  they  have  been  very  civil  to  us, 
md  in  the  holidays  I  dare  say  we  shall  see  much  of  them,  but  at 
preKflt  I  do  not  feel  I  have  sufficient  time  to  make  an  acquaintance. 
md  cannot  readily  submit  to  the  needful  sacrifice  of  formal  visits, 
Uc.,  which  must  be  the  prelude  to  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  any 
one.  As  it  U,  my  garden  claims  a  good  portion  of  my  spare  time  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when  I  am  not  engaged  at  home  or  taking  a 
walk:  there  is  always  something  to  interest  me  even  in  the  very 
tight  of  the  weeds  and  litter,  for  then  I  think  how  much  improved 
the  place  will  be  when  they  are  removed;  and  it  is  very  delightful 
to  vmtch  the  progress  of  any  work  of  this  sort,  and  observe  the  gra- 
dqal  change  from  disorder  and  neglect  to  neatness  and  finish.  In 
tba  eonrse  of  the  autumn  I  have  done  much  in  planting  and  altcr- 
i»g,  bat  these  labours  are  now  over,  and  I  have  now  only  to  hope 
ior  a  mild  winter  as  far  as  the  shrubs  are  concerned,  that  they  may 
not  all  be  dead  when  the  spring  comes.      Of  the  country  about  ua. 
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especially  on  the  Surrey  side,  I  have  explored  mach ;  but  not  nearly 
90  much  as  I  could  wish.  It  is  very  beautiful,  and  some  of  the 
scenes  at  the  junction  of  the  heath  country  with  the  rich  valley  ol 
the  Thames  are  very  striking.  Or  if  I  do  not  venture  so  far  from 
home,  I  have  always  a  resource  at  hand  in  the  hank  of  the  river  ufi 
to  Staines ;  which,  though  it  be  perfectly  flat,  has  yet  a  great  chaifl 
from  its  entu'e  loneliness,  there  being  not  a  house  anywhere  near  it; 
and  the  river  here  has  none  of  that  stir  of  boats  and  barges  upon  it, 
which  makes  it  in  many  places  as  public  as  the  high  road.  .  .  . 
Of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  or  anywhere  indeed  out  of  Lale- 
ham,  I  know  little  or  nothing.  I  can  get  no  letters  from  Oxford, 
the  common  complaint  I  think  of  all  who  leave  it;  and  if  Penrose 
did  not  bring  us  sometimes  a  little  news  from  Eton,  and  Hull  from 
London,  I  should  really,  when  the  holidays  begin,  find  myself  six 

months  behind  the  rest  of  the  world 

Bon  Juan  has  been  with  me  for  some  weeks,  but  I  am  determined 
not  to  read  it,  for  I  was  so  annoyed  by  some  specimens  that  I  sfl 
in  glancing  over  the  leaves,  that  I  will  not  worr)'  myself  with  anj 
more  of  it.  I  have  read  enough  of  the  debates  since  parliiinient  hai 
met  to  make  me  marvel  at  the  nonsense  talked  on  both  sides,  though 
I  am  afraid  the  opposition  have  the  palm  out  and  out.  The  folly  oi 
the  mischievous  obstinacy  with  which  they  persist  in  palliating  th( 
excesses  of  tlie  Jacobins  is  really  scandalous,  though  I  own  I  do 
wish  to  see  Carlton  House  trimming  up  the  constitution  as  if  it  vrt 

an  hussar's  uniform I  feci,  however,  growing  less  and  h 

political. 


■VI.      TO    REV.    OEOnOE   CORNISH. 

Fledborougb,  Januozy  Srd,  1820.' 

I  conclude  that  Tucker  is  with  you,  so  I  will  be^n  b 

sending  you  both  niy  heartiest  wishes  for  a  happy  new  year ;  and  la 
you  and  yours,  that  you  may  long  go  on  as  you  have  begun,  and  81 
joy  every  succeeding  New  Year's  Day  better  and  better,  and  hav 
more  solid  grounds  for  the  enjoyment  of  it :  and  for  Tucker,  that  h 
may  taste  equal  happiness  even  if  it  should  not  be  precisely  in  U| 
same  way.  Well,  here  we  are.  almost  at  the  extremities  of  tM 
kingdom:  Tucker  and  you  at  Sidmoutb^  and  Trevenen  and  I  | 

Fledborough We  are  snowed  up  all  round,  and  shall! 

drowned  with  the  Hood  when  it  begins  to  thaw ;  and  as  for  cold,  j 
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A.1C.  on  Satnrday  the  thermometer  stood  at  0.    Alas !  for  my 
)iB-     Good  night  *'  to  both  on  ye,"  as  the  poor  crazy  man  used 

to  say  in  Oxford I  saw  Coleridge  when  I  passed  through 

toim  on  the  !22nd,  and  also  his  little  girl,  one  of  the  nicest  little 
diildren  I  ever  saw.  It  would  have  formed  a  strange  contrast  with 
past  times,  to  have  seen  us  standing  together  in  his  drawing-room, 
be  nursing  the  baby  in  his  arms,  and  dangling  it  very  skilfully,  and 
the  little  animal  in  high  spirits  playing  with  my  hair  and  clawing  me, 
and  laughing  very  amusingly. 

I  foond  them  all  very  well,  and  quite  alone ;  and  since  that  time 
I  have  not  stirred  beyond  these  parishes,  and  except  on  Sundays 
hive  hardly  gone  further  than  the  garden  and  the  great  meadows  on 
the  Trent  banks.  These  vast  meadows  were  flooded  and  frozen 
before  the  snow  came,  and  being  now  covered  with  snow,  afford  a 
veiy  exact  picture  of  those  snowy  regions  which  Thalaba  passed 
over  on  his  way  to  consult  the  great  Simorg  at  Kaf.  I  never  before 
saw  BO  uninterrupted  and  level  a  space  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
effect  of  it,  when  the  sun  is  playing  over  it,  is  something  remark- 
ably beautiful.  The  river,  too,  as  I  saw  it  in  the  intense  frost  of 
Saturday  morning,  was  uncommonly  striking.  It  had  subsided  to 
its  natural  bed  before  the  snow  came :  but  the  frost  had  set  in  so 
rapidly,  that  the  water  had  been  arrested  in  the  willows  and  thick 
bashes  that  overhang  the  stream,  and  was  forming  on  them  icicles, 
and  as  it  were  fruits  of  crystal  innumerable  on  every  spray,  while  the 
snow  formed  besides  a  wintry  foliage  exactly  in  character  with  such 
vintiy  fruit.  The  river  itself  rolled  dark  and  black  between  these 
glittering  banks,  full  of  floating  masses  of  ice,  which  from  time  to 
time  dashed  against  each  other,  and  as  you  looked  up  it  in  the  di- 
rection of  tlie  sun,  it  smoked  like  a  furnace.  So  much  for  descrip- 
tion !     Well,  now,  I  will  tell  you  a  marvel.     I  wanted  to  bring  down 

some  presents  for  each  of  the  sisters  here ;  and  for  M 1  brought 

no  other  than  George  Herbert's  Divine  Songs,  which  I  really  bought 
out  of  my  own  head,  which  "I  like  very  much,"  which  I  endeavour  to 
interpret — no  easy  matter  in  the  hard  parts — and  which  I  mean  to 
get  for  myself.  Now  do  you  not  think  I  shall  become  quite  a  right 
thinking  sort  of  person  in  good  time  ?  You  need  not  despair  of 
hearing  that  I  am  a  violent  admirer  of  Mr.  Addison  and  Mr.  Pupe, 
and  have  given  up  **  the  Lord  Protector." 

I  owe  Tucker  many  thanks  for  his  letter  altogether,  and 

congratulate  him  on  the  Water-Eaton  altar  piece,  as  I  condole  with 
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him  on  hi«  ftbnndonment  of  his  ancient  walks.  He  ought  to  b 
himself  by  vow  to  visit  once  a  term  each  of  our  old  haunts,  fl 
mounifiil  pilgrimiige ;  and  as  the  spring  cornea  on,  if  the  combine 
influence  of  wood-anemones,  and  souvenire,  and  nightingales,  do4 
not  draw  him  to  Bagley  Wood,  I  think  the  case  must  be  desperat^ 
I  know  I  shall  mjself  cry  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  tho  ne^ 
half  year,  "  O  ubi  Campi.*' 


▼II.      TO  BEV.    GEOBGE   CORNISH. 

Laleham,  Pebnury  23,  1820.' 
.    .    .    You  must  know  that  you  are  one  of  three  persona  I 
the  world  to  whom  I  hold  it  wrong  to  write  short  letters ;  that  is  { 
say,  you  are  one  of  three  on  whom  I  can  find  it  in  my  hejirt  to  hi 
stow  all  my  tediousness ;  and  therefore  though  February  23rd  stand 
at  the  top  of  Uie  page,  I  do  not  expect  that  this  sheet  will  be  finishc 
for  some  time  to  come.     The  lirst  thing  I  must  say  is  to  congrati 
late  you  on  Charles's  apiwintment.     If  this  letter  reaches  you  amJ 
Uie  pain  of  parting,  congratulation  will  indeed  seem  a  strange  wore 
yet  it  is,  I  think,  a  matter  of  real  joy  after  all ;  it  is  just  whi 
Charles  seems  best  fitted  for;  hiu  principles  and  character  you  ml 
fully  depend  on,  and  India  is  of  all  fields  of  honourable  ambiiio 
that  this  world  otYers,  to  my  mind  tho  fairest     You  know  I  alwaj 
had  a  sort  of  hankering  after  it  myself,  and  but  that  I  prefer  teachii 
Greek  to  learning  Hindoostanee,  and  fear  there  is  no  immadiA' 
hope  of  the  conquest  of  China,  I  shoidd  have  liked  to  have  seen  ti 
Ganges  well.     To  your  family  India  must  seem  natural  grouni 
and  for  the  separation,  painful  as  it  must  be.  yet  do  we  not  all : 
reality  part  almost  as  decisively  with  our  friends  when  we  once  sett 
in  life,  even  though  the  ocean  sliould  not  divide  us?     How  little  i 
tercourso  may  1  dare  to  anticipate  in  after  days  with  tliose  who  i 
BO  many  years  have  been  almost  my  constant  companions;  and  ho 
little  have  I  seen  for  several  years  past  of  my  own  brother  1     B' 
this  is  prosing.     If  Charles  bo  btill  with  you.  give  him  my  kinde 
remembrances,  with  every  wish  for  his  future  happineaa ;  it  alreoi 
seeou  a  dream  to  look  back  on  the  time  when  he  used  to  come 
my  rooms  to  read  Herodotus.     Tell  him  I  retain  some  of  his  acri 
bling  on  tho  pages  of  my  Ilederic's  Lexicon,  which  may  many  a  tii 
remind  me  of  him,  when  he  is  skirmishing  perhaps  with  MahraU 
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or  Clunese,  and  I  am  still  goiztg  orer  the  old  ground  of  hro^lm 
mriit($t  i^.  You  talk  to  me  of  *'  cutting  blocks  with  a  razor;"  in- 
deed it  does  me  no  good  to  lead  mj  mind  to  such  notions;  for  to  tell 
yon  a  aecret,  I  am  quite  enough  inclined  of  myself  to  feel  above  my 
work,  which  is  very  wrong  and  Tcry  foolish.  I  believe  I  am  usefully 
employed*  and  I  am  sure  I  am  employed  more  safely  for  myself  than 
if  I  had  more  time  for  higher  studies ;  it  does  my  mind  a  marvellous 
deal  of  good,  or  ought  to  do,  to  be  kept  upon  bread  and  water.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  and  be  the  price  that  I  am  paying  much  or  little, 
I  cannot  forget  for  what  I  am  paying  it  (After  speaking  of  his 
fittore  prospects.)  Here,  indeed,  I  empathize  with  you  in  the  fear 
that  this  earthly  happiness  may  interest  me  too  deeply.  The  hold 
wfaicfa  a  man's  affections  have  on  him  is  the  more  dangerous  because 
the  less  suspected ;  and  one  may  become  an  idolator  almost  before 
one  lisels  the  least  sense  of  danger.  Then  comes  the  fear  of  losing 
the  treasure,  which  one  may  love  too  fondly;  and  that  fear  is  in- 
deed terrible.  The  thought  of  the  instability  of  one's  happiness 
oomea  in  well  to  interrupt  its  full  indulgence ;  and  if  often  enter- 
tained must  make  a  man  either  an  Epicurean  or  a  Christian  in  good 
earnest.  Thank  eleven  o'clock  for  stopping  my  prosing!  Good 
ni^t  and  God  bless  you  1 


Vin.      TO  THE   SAME. 

(On  the  Death  of  his  Brother.) 

Lsleham,  December  6, 1S20. 

It  is  really  quite  an  alarming  time  since  I  wrote  to  you  in  Fe- 

bmaiy ;  for  I  cannot  count  as  anything  the  two  brief  letters  that 

passed  between  us  at  the  time  of  my  marriage.     I  had  intended, 

howeyer,  to  have  written  to  you  a  good  long  one,  so  soon  as  the 

holidays  came ;  but  hearing  from ,  a  few  days  ago,  that  you  had 

been  expressing  a  wish  to  hear  from  me,  I  thought  1  would  try  to 
anticipate  my  intention,  and  despatch  an  epistle  to  you  forthwith.  It 
has  been  an  eventful  period  for  me  in  many  ways,  since  February 
last, — more  eo»  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  than  I  ever  remember 
before.  The  loss  which  we  all  sustained  in  May,  vras  the  first  great 
affliction  that  ever  befell  me ;  and  it  has  been  indeed  a  heavy  one. 
At  first  it  came  so  suddenly  that  I  could  not  feel  it  so  keenly ;  and  I 
had  other  thoughts  besides  upon  me,  which  would  not  then  allow  me 
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to  dnrell  so  much  upon  it.     Bat  time  has  nther  utade  the  loss  moH 
jtainfu]  than  \c9s  so:    and  now  that  I  am  married,  anil  living  heit 
calmly  and  quietlj.  I  often  think  how  he  would  have  enjoyed  to  havi 
come  to  Laiebam ;   and  all  the  circamstances  of  hb  death  occur  U 
me  like  a  frightful  dream.      It  is  verj  extraordinary  how  often  J 
dream  that  he  b  alire,  and  always  with  the  conscioosness  that  he  u 
alive,  after  having  been  supposed  dead;    and  this  sometimes  hoi 
gone  so  iar,  that  I  have  in  my  dream  questioned  the  reality  of  hii 
being  alive,  and  doubted  whether  it  wore  not  a  dream,  and  havi 
been  convinced  that  it  was  not,  so  strongly,  that  I  could  hardh 
shake  off  the  impression  on  waking.    I  have,  since  that,  lost  anotJa 
relation,  my  uucle  Delafieltl,  who  died  quite  suddenly  at  Ilostin^ 
in  September :    his  death  fell  less  severely  on  my  mother  and  aunt 
£rom  following  so  near  upon  a  loss  still  more  distressing  to  them 
but  there  was  in  both  tlie  same  circuraiitance.  which  for  the  tin 
made  the  shock  tenfold  greater,  that  my  moiher  was  expecting  to  fl 
both  my  brother  and  my  uncle  within  a  few  days  at  Laleham,  vlu 
she  heard  of  their  respective  deatiis.     1  attended  my  uncle's  fan«| 
at  Kensington,  and  never  did  I  see  greater  auction  than  that. 
his  children,  who  wore  all  present.     I  ouglit  not,  however,  to  dmi 
only  on  the  painful  events  tlutt  have  befallen  us,  when  J  havej 
much  of  a  difierent  kind  to  be  thankful  for.      My  mother  is  settlfl 
with  my  aunt,  and  Susannah,  in  a  more  comfortable  situation  tlu 
they  have  ever  been  in  since  we  left  the  Isle  of  Wight.    lify  moth 
ha?  got  a  very  good  gtirdeu,  which  is  an  amu«;ement  to  her  in  ma] 
ways,  but  chieHy  as  it  enables  her  to  send  little  presents,  &c.,  to  ht 
children ;    and  Susannah '.s  crib  lying  in  a  room  opening  to  th 
garden,  she  too  can  enjoy  it;  and  she  has  been  buying  some  flovig 
ing  shrubs  this  autumn,  and  planting  them  where  they  -will  shtf 
themselves  to  her  tu  the  Ix^st  advantage.    My  aunt  is  better.  I  thiol 
than  she  commonly  is;    and  she  too  enjoys  her  new  dwelling,  an 
amuses  herself  in  showing  Martha  pictures  and  telling  her  stori^i 
just  as  she  used  to  do  to  me.     Going  on  from  my  mother's  housa^ 
fiiicklaud's.  you  would  find  Frances,  with  two  children  more  th| 

you  are  acquainted  witli From  about  a  quarter  belbl 

nine  till  ten  o'clock  every  evening,  I  am  at  liberty,  and  enjoy  ]| 
wife's  company  fully :  dniing  this  time  I  road  out  to  her,  ( I  am  no 
reuUinp  to  her  Herodotus,  translating  it  as  I  go  on.)  or  write  a 
Henuuns,  when  it  is  my  fortui^bt  to  preach;  or  write  letters,  aa 
am  doing  at  this  moment.     And  though  the  space  of  time  that  1 04 
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iknB  enjoy  be  but  short,  yet  perhaps  I  relish  it  more  keenly  even  on 
thia  very  account;  and  when  I  am  engaged,  I  ought  to  think  how 
TCiy  many  eituations  iu  life  might  have  separated  me  from  my  wife's 
society,  not  for  hours  only,  but  for  months,  or  even  years;  whereas 
now  I  have  not  slept  from  home  once  since  I  have  been  married ; 
nor  un  I  likely  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  to  do  so.  The 
garden  is  a  constant  source  of  amusement  to  us  both ;  there  are 
always  some  little  alterations  to  be  made,  some  few  spots  where  an 
additional  shrub  or  two  would  be  ornamental,  something  coming  into 
blossom,  or  some  crop  for  the  more  vulgar  use  of  the  table  coming 
into  season ;  so  that  I  can  always  delight  to  go  round  and  see  how 
things  are  going  on.  Our  snowdrops  are  now  just  thrusting  their 
heads  out  of  the  ground,  and  I  to-day  gathered  a  pink  primrose. 
Trevenen  comes  over  generally  about  twice  a  week  to  see  us,  and 
often  stays  to  dine  with  us ;  Whately  and  Blackstone  have  also  at 
different  times  paid  us  visits,  and  Mary  was  very  much  pleased  with 
them  both.  .....  We  set  off  for  Fledborough  so  soon  as  the  holi- 
days begin,  which  will  be  next  Wednesday  week,  and  think  of  staying 
there  almost  to  the  end  of  them ;  only  allowing  time  for  a  visit  to 
dear  old  Oxford,  when  I  will  try  hard  to  get  Mary  to  Bagley  Wood, 
and  show  her  the  tree  where  you  and  Tucker  and  I  were  once 
perched  all  together I  am  now  far  better  off  than  I  for- 
merly was  in  point  of  lectures;  for  I  have  one  in  Thucydides,  and 
another  in  Aristotle's  Ethics;  if  you  divo  in  the  former  of  these,  as 
I  suppose  you  do,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  get  Poppo  s  "  Ob- 
servationes  Criticfle  iu  Thucydidem,"  a  small  pamphlet  published  at 
Leipzig,  in  1815,  and  by  far  the  best  thing— indeed  one  may  say 
the  only  good  one — that  has  ever  yet  been  written  on  the  subject. 
I  have  been  very  highly  delighted  with  it,  and  so  I  tliiuk  would  any 
one  be,  who  has  as  much  interest  in  Thucydides  as  we  have,  who 
have  been  acquainted  with  him  so  long.  Another  point  concerning 
my  trade  has  puzzled  me  a  good  deal.  It  has  been  my  wish  to  avoid 
giving  my  pupils  any  Greek  to  do  on  a  Sunday,  so  that  we  do 
Greek  Testament  on  other  days;  but  on  the  Sunday  always  do 
some  English  book;  and  they  read  so  much,  and  then  I  ask  them 
questions  in  it  But  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  make  them  read 
a  mere  English  book  with  sufficient  attention  to  be  able  to  answer 
questions  out  of  it ;  or  if  they  do  cram  themselves  for  the  time,  they 
are  sure  to  forget  it  directly  after.  I  have  been  thinking,  therefore, 
of  making  them  take  uotes  of  the  sermon,  after  our  Oriel  fashion 
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but  this  does  not  quite  satisfy  me;  and  as  you  are  a  man  of  ex- 
perience, I  should  like  to  know  what  your  plan  is,  and  whether  you 
hare  foiiud  the  same  diOioulty  which  I  complain  of.  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  bear  about  you  all,  and  I  shall  be  rery  glad  to  have  tidings 
of  you,  and  especially  to  know  how  Charles  is  going  on,  if  you  have 
yet  heard  from  him ;  and  also  how  Hubert  is  faring,  to  whom  I  beg 
you  will  give  my  love.  It  is  idle  to  lay  Bchemes  for  a  time  six 
months  distant,~but  I  do  hope  to  see  you  in  Devonshire  in  the 
summer,  if  you  are  at  home,  as  we  have  Bomethiug  of  a  plan  for 
going  into  Cornwall  to  aee  my  innumerable  relations  there.  1  heard 
from  Tucker  about  a  week  since — perhaps  his  last  letter  from  Ox- 
ford ;  it  quite  disturbs  me  to  think  of  it.  And  so  he  will  set  up  at 
Mailing  after  all,  and  by  and  by  perhaps  we  shall  see  the  probleoi 
solved,  whether  he  has  lost  his  heart  or  no.  I  caunot  moke  out 
when  we  are  all  to  see  one  another,  if  we  all  take  pupils,  and  all 
leave  home  in  the  vacations.  I  think  we  must  fix  some  inn  on 
some  great  road,  as  the  place  where  we  may  meet  en  passant  once  a 
year.  How  goes  on  poetry  ?  With  me  it  is  gone,  I  suppose  for 
ever,  and  prose  too,  as  far  as  writing  is  concerned;  for  I  do  nothing 
now  in  that  way.  save  sermons  and  letters.  ISut  this  matters  little. 
Have  you  seen  or  heard  of  Cramer  s  book  about  Hannibal's  passage 
of  the  Alps?  It  is,  I  think,  exceedingly  good,  and  I  rejoice  for  the 
littlo  club's  sake.  I  have  been  this  day  to  Egliam,  to  sign  my  name 
to  a  loyal  address  to  the  king  from  the  gentlemen  and  householders 
of  this  neighbourhood,  expressing  our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
vigour  of  the  constituted  autliorities.  I  hope  this  would  please 
Dyson.  I  must  now  leave  off  scribbling.  Adieu,  my  dear  Cornish: 
ilary  begs  to  join  mo  in  all  kind  wishes  and  regards  to  you  and 
yours;  and  so  would  all  at  the  other  two  houses,  if  they  were  a(, 
hand. 


TX.      TO   J.   T.    COtERIDOE,    ESQ. 
(In  aniwer  to  criticUmi  ou  a  reriew  of  Foppo't  Observationci  Criticac) 

LaleUm  Garden,  April  25, 1321. 

Now  for  your  remarks  on  my  Poppo,    All  clumsiness 

in  the  sentences,  and  want  of  connexion  between  the  pitrta,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  amend ;  and  the  censure  on  verbal  crilicidiii  I  will  cither 
Hoften  or  scratch  out  entirely.  for.T.  Keble  objected  to  the  sojne  parti 
The  translations  also  I  will  try  to  improve,  and  indeed  I  am  aware 
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of  their  baldness.  The  additions  which  you  propose  I  can  make 
indilj ;  bnt  as  to  the  geneial  plainness  of  the  style,  I  do  not  think 
I  clearly  see  the  &alt  which  you  allude  to,  and  to  say  the  truth,  the 
flainnees,  i.  e.  the  absence  of  ornament  and  long  words,  is  the  re- 
aalt  of  deliberate  intention.  At  any  rate,  in  my  own  case,  I  am 
sore  an  attempt  at  ornament  would  make  my  style  so  absurd  that 
joa  would  yourself  laugh  at  it  I  could  not  do  it  naturally,  for  I 
hare  now  so  habituated  myself  to  that  unambitious  and  plain  way 
(^  writing,  and  absence  of  Latin  words  as  much  as  possible,  that  I 
ooold  not  write  otherwise  without  manifest  affectation.  Of  course  I 
do  not  mean  to  justify  awkwardnesses  and  clumsy  sentences,  of  which 
I  am  a£raid  my  writings  are  too  full,  and  all  which  I  will  do  my  best 
to  alter  whereyer  you  have  marked  them ;  but  anything  like  puff, 
or  verbal  ornament,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to.  Richness  of  style  I 
admire  heartily,  but  this  I  cannot  attain  to  for  lack  of  power.  All  I 
could  do  would  be  to  produce  a  bad  imitation  of  it,  which  seems  to  me 
Teiy  ridiculous.  For  the  same  reason  I  know  not  bow  to  make  the 
review  more  striking ;  I  cannot  make  it  so  by  its  own  real  weight 
and  eloquence,  and  tiierefore  I  think  I  should  only  make  it  offensive 
by  trying  to  make  it  fine.  Do  consider  what  you  recommend  is 
iwKvi  opitrro,  but  I  must  do  what  is  apurron  ifjio).  You  know  you  al- 
ways told  me  I  should  never  be  a  poet,  and  in  like  manner  I  never 
could  be  really  eloquent,  for  I  have  not  the  imagination  or  fulness  of 
mind  needful  to  make  me  so. 


X.      TO   REV.   JOHN   TUCKER. 

Laleham,  October  21,  1822. 

I  have  not  much  to  say  in  the  way  of  news ;  so  I  will 

notice  that  part  of  your  letter  which  speaks  of  my  not  employing 
myself  on  something  theological.  You  must  remember  that  what  I 
am  doing  in  Greek  and  Roman  History  is  only  my  amusement 
during  the  single  hour  of  the  day  that  I  can  employ  on  any  occupa- 
tion of  my  own,  namely,  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  evening. 
With  such  limited  time,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  any  work 
which  required  much  labour,  and  which  could  not  be  promoted  by 
my  common  occupations  with  my  pupils.  The  Grecian  History  is 
just  one  of  the  things  I  can  do  most  easily ;  my  knowledge  of  it  be- 
forehand is  pretty  fall,  and  my  lectures  are  continually  keeping  the 
Bulject  before  my  mind ;  so  that  to  write  about  it  is  really  my  re- 
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creation ;  and  the  Roman  Histoiy  is  the  same  to  me,  though  in'  a  less 
degree.  I  could  not  uame  any  other  subject  equally  familiar,  or  which* 
in  my  present  circumstances,  would  be  practicable,  and  certainly 
if  I  can  complete  plain  and  popular  histories  of  Greece  and  Bomo, 
of  a  moderate  size,  cleared  of  nonsense  and  unchristian  principles,  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  be  amusing  myself  ill :  for  as  I  now  am,  I  could 
not  do  anything  besides  my  proper  work  that  was  not  an  amuse- 
ment For  the  last  fortnight,  during  which  I  have  had  two  sermons 
to  write,  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  a  word  of  my  Histoiy ;  and  it  will 
be  the  same  this  week,  if  I  write  some  letters  which  I  wish  to  write : 
80  that  you  see  I  am  in  no  condition  to  undertake  anything  of  real 
labour.  Be  assured  there  is  nothing  I  would  so  gladly  do  as  set 
about  a  complete  Ecclesiastical  History  ;  and  I  love  to  fancy  myself 
80  engaged  at  some  future  time,  if  I  live :  but  to  begin  such  a  thing 
now  would  be  utterly  desperate.  The  want  of  books  alone,  and  my 
inabiUty  to  consult  libraries,  would  be  a  sufficient  hindrance.  I 
have  read  a  new  book  lately,  which  is  rather  an  event  for  me, 
Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  You  know  it 
of  course,  and  1  doubt  not  like  it  as  much  as  I  do.  which  is  Teiy 
much  indeed.  It  is  a  very  wonderful  and  a  veiy  beautiful  thing  to 
see  the  efforts  made  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  with  motives  so  pure, 
to  diffuse  all  good  both  temporal  and  spiritual ;  and  I  suppose  tha^ 
the  world  is  gradually  dividing  more  and  more  into  two  divided 
parties  of  good  and  evil, — the  lukewarm  and  the  formal  Christians- 
are,  I  imagine,  daily  becoming  less  numerous.  I  am  puzzled  beyond 
measure  what  to  think  about  Ireland,  What  good  can  be  done  per- 
manently with  a  people  who  literally  do  make  man  s  life  as  cheap  as 
beasts* ;  and  who  are  content  to  multiply  in  idleness  and  in  such 
beggary  that  the  first  failure  of  a  crop  brings  them  to  starvation? 
I  would  venture  to  say  tliat  luxury  never  did  half  so  much  harm  as 
the  total  indifference  to  comfort  is  doing  in  Ireland,  by  leading  to  a 
propagation  of  the  human  species  in  a  state  of  brutality.  I  should 
think  that  no  country  in  the  world  needs  missionaries  so  much,  and 
in  none  would  their  success  be  so  desperate. 


XI.       TO    J.    T.    COLERIDGE,    ESQ. 

Laleham,  Uarch  8,  1823. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  seen  John 

Keblc  s  Hymns.     He  has  written  a  great  number  for  most  of  the 
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bolidajs  and  several  of  the  Sundays  in  the  year,  and  I  believe  in- 
tends to  complete  the  series.  I  live  in  hopes  that  he  will  be  in- 
duced to  publish  them;  and  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  nothing 
equal  to  them  exists  in  oar  language :  the  wonderful  knowledge  of 
Scriptore,  the  parity  of  heart,  and  the  richness  of  poetry  which  they 
exhibit,  I  never  saw  paralleled.  If  they  are  not  published,  it  will 
be  a  great  neglect  of  doing  good.  I  wish  you  could  see  them ; 
the  contemplation  of  them  would  be  a  delightful  employment  for 

joor  walks  between   Hadlow  Street  and  the  Temple 

Have  yon  heard  anything  more  about  's  Boman  History? 

I  am  really  anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is,  and  whether 
he  will  write  like  a  Christian  or  no ;  if  he  will  I  have  not  a  wish  to 
interfere  with  him ;  if  not,  I  would  labour  very  hard  indeed  to  antici- 
pate him,  and  prevent  an  additional  disgrace  from  being  heaped 
upon  the  historical  part  of  our  literature. 


XII.      TO   THE   BEV.   JOHN   TUCKER. 

Laleham,  Febmary  22,  1824. 

My  pupils  all  come  up  into  the  drawing-room  a  little 

before  tea,  and  stay  for  some  time,  some  reading,  others  talking, 
playing  chess  or  backgammon,  looking  at  pictures,  &c. — a  great  im- 
provement if  it  lasts ;  and  if  ibis  fair  beginning  continues,  I  care 
not  a  straw  for  the  labour  of  the  half  year,  for  it  is  not  labour  but 
vexation  which  hurts  a  man.  and  I  find  my  comfort  depends  more 
and  more  on  their  good  and  bad  conduct.  They  are  an  awful  charge, 
but  still  to  me  a  very  interesting  one,  and  one  which  I  could  cheer- 
fully pursue  till  my  health  or  faculties  fail  me.  Moreover,  I  have 
now  taken  up  the  care  of  the  Workhouse,  i.  e.  as  far  as  going  there 
once  a  week  to  read  prayers  and  give  a  sort  of  lecture  upon  some 
part  of  the  Bible.  I  wanted  to  see  more  of  the  poor  people,  and 
I  found  that  unless  I  devoted  a  regular  time  to  it,  I  should  never 
do  it,  for  the  hunger  for  exercise  on  the  part  of  myself  and  my  horses, 
used  to  send  me  out  riding  as  soon  as  my  work  was  done ;  whereas 
now  I  give  up  Thursday  to  the  village,  and  it  will  be  my  own  fault 
if  it  does  not  do  me  more  good  than  the  exercise  would.  You  have 
beard  I  suppose  of  Trevenen's  tour  with  me  to  Scotland.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  bodily  good  which  it  did  me,  and  which  I  really 
wanted,  I  have  derived  from  it  the  benefit  of  getting  rid  of  some 
prejudices,  for  I  find   myself  often  thinking  of  Edinburgh  quite 
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ftfiectiontttely,  to  great  was  the  kiiidcess  which  we  met  with  thei 
and  M  pleasant  and  friendly  were  most  of  the  people  with  whom 
became  acquainted.     As  to  the  scenery  it  far  surpassed  all  mj 
pectationa :  I  shall  never  forget  the  effect  of  the  setting  sun  on 
whole  line  of  the  Grampiana,  covered  with  snow,  as  wc  saw  the 
from  the  steam-boat  on  the  Forth  between  Alloa  and  Stirling. 
waa  BO  delightful  also  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the  Euglis 

lakes,  and  with  Wordsworth I  could  lucubrate  largely 

omni  ucihUif  but  paper  liappily  nma  short,  I  am  TCfy  much  de-' 
lighted  with  the  aspect  of  the  Session  of  Parliament,  and  aee  with 
hearty  gratitude  the  real  reforms  and  the  purer  spirit  of  gOTenuDent 
which  this  happy  rest  from  war  is  every  year  I  trust  gradually  ea- 
cooniging.  The  West  India  iiuesiion  is  thorny:  but  I  suppose  the 
Government  may  entrench  upon  individual  property  for  a  great 
national  benefit,  giving  a  fair  compensation  to  the  parties,  just  as  is 
done  in  every  Canal  BilK  Nay,  I  cannot  see  why  the  rights  of  the 
planters  are  more  ttacred  than  those  of  the  old  des]K>tic  kings  and 
feudal  aristocracies  who  were  made  to  part  with  many  good  things 
which  they  had  inherilcd  from  their  ancestors  because  the  original 
tenure  was  founded  on  wrong ;  and  so  is  all  slavery,  all  West  Indian 
slavery  at  least,  most  certainly. 


XIII.      TO   W.    W.   HriX,    ESQ, 


d 


lAleham,  September  30,  1624. 

I  am  now  working  at  German  in  good  earnest,  and 

have  got  a  master  who  comes  do\\'n  here  to  me  once  a  week.  I 
have  read  a  good  deal  of  Julias  Hare's  friend  Niebuhr,  and  have 
found  it  abundantly  overpay  the  labour  of  learning  a  new  language, 
to  say  nothing  of  some  other  very  valuable  German  books  with  which 
1  am  becoming  acquainted,  all  preparatory  to  my  Roman  History. 
I  am  going  te  Bet  lo  work  at  the  *'  Coke  ujwn  Littleton"  of  Roman 
law, — to  make  myself  acquainted,  iS  possible,  with  tlic  tenure  of 
property :  and  I  think  I  blmll  apply  to  you  for  the  loan  of  some 
your  boolts  touching  the  (!ivil  law,  and  specially  Justinian's  Institutes.^ 
As  my  knowledge  increases,  I  otily  get  a  clearer  insight  into  my  ig- 
nomncc ;  and  this  excites  me  to  do  my  best  to  remove  it  before  I 
descend  to  the  Avernus  of  the  press.  But  I  am  twice  the  man  for 
labour  that  I  have  been  lately,  for  the  last  year  or  two,  because 
pupils.  I  thank  God,  are  going  on  well :  I  have  at  thb  momeut 
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pleisnre  of  seeing  three  of  them  sitting  at  the  loand  table  in  the  draw- 
ing room,  all  busily  engaged  about  their  themes ;  and  the  general  good 
efiectof  their  sitting  with  as  all  the  evening  is  really  veiy  surprisii^. 


XIT.      TO  HET.  JOHH  TUOSEB. 

Ltlehui,  April  5, 1825. 

I  am  getting  pretty  well  to  understand  the  history  of 

the  Roman  kings,  and  to  be  ready  to  commence  writing.  One  of 
my  most  useful  books  is  dear  old  Tottle*s  [Aristotle's]  Politics ; 
which  give  one  so  full  a  notion  of  the  state  of  society  and  opinions 
in  old  times,  that  by  their  aid  one  can  pick  out  the  wheat  ^m  the 
chaff  in  Livy  with  great  success.  Mr.  Penrose  has  lately  mentioned 
&  work  by  a  Mr.  Cooper,  in  which  he  ftpplies  the  prophecies  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel  to  Buonaparte. — Have  you  read  the  work 
yourself?  My  own  notion  is,  that  people  try  to  make  out  from  prophe- 
cy too  much  of  a  detailed  history,  and  thus  I  have  never  seen  a  single 
commentator  who  has  not  perverted  the  truth  of  history  to  make  it 
fit  the  prophecy.  I  think  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  prophe- 
cies which  relate  to  our  Lord,  the  object  of  prophecy  is  rather  to 
delineate  principles  and  states  of  opinion  which  shall  come,  than  ex- 
ternal events.  I  grant  that  Daniel  seems  to  furnish  an  exception, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Cooper  has  done  his  work ;  but  in 
general,  commentaries  or  expositiona  of  the  prophecies  give  me  a 
painful  sense  of  unfairness  in  their  authors,  in  straining  the  facta  to 
agree  vrith  the  imagined  prediction  of  them.  Have  you  seen  Cob- 
bett's  "  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,"  which  he  is  pub- 
lishing monthly  in  threepenny  numbers  ?  It  is  a  queer  compound 
of  wickedness  and  ignorance  with  strong  sense  and  the  mention  of 
divers  truths  which  have  been  too  much  disguised  or  kept  in  the 
background,  but  which  ought  to  be  generally  known.  Its  object  is 
to  represent  the  Reformation  in  England  as  a  great  national  evil, 
accomplished  by  all  kinds  of  robbery  and  cruelty,  and  tending  to  the 
impoverishment  and  misery  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  iutroduction  of  a 
careless  clergy  and  a  spirit  of  ignorance  and  covetousness  amongst 
every  body.  It  made  me  groan,  while  reading  it,  to  think  that  the 
real  history  and  effects  of  the  Reformation  are  so  little  known,  and 
the  evils  of  the  worldly  policy  of  Somerset's  and  Elizabeth's  govern- 
ment so  little  appreciated.  As  it  is,  Cobbett'a  book  can  do  nothing 
but  harm,  so  bad  is  its  spirit,  and  so  evident  its  unfiumess. 
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XV.      TO   REV.   OEOBOB  COBXIBB. 


Floieaee,  July  15,  1625. 
wish  I  could  tell  you  something  aboat  the  people. — but  bow 
ft  pOBSiblet  tTBTelling  at  the  rate*  Lhut  we  are  obliged  to  do?     V 
BOO,  of  courae,  the  very  worst  specimena — innkeepers,  postillions* 
and  beggars ;  and  one  is  thus  in  danger  of  getting  an  anfarourabloB 
impresBion  of  ttie  inhabitants  in  spite  of  one's  judgment,     A  miillwJ 
of  more  aeriauH  thought,  and  on  which  I  am  vainly  tiring  to  procara 
information,  is  ihc  condition  of  the  lower  orders.     I  hare  long  had  a 
suspicion  that  Cobbett  s  complaints  ot  the  degradation  and  sufferings 
of  the  poor  in  England  contained  much  truth,  though  uttered  by  him 
in  the  worst  poasible  bpirit.     It  is  certain  that  the  peasaniry  herp 
ore  much  more  generally  proprietors  of  their  own  land  than  with  usfl 
and  I  should  hclicvo  them  to  be  much  more  independent  and  in^ 
easier  circumstances.     This  is,  I  believe,  the  grand  reason  why  so 
many  of  tho  attempts  at  revolution  have  failed  in  these  oountri* 
A  revolution  would  benefit  the  lawyers,  the  savans,  the  merchant 
bankers,   and  shopkeepers,  but  I  do   not  soe  what   the  labourii 
classes  would  gain  by  it.     For  thera  the  work  has  been  done  alreadj 
in  the  destrucliou  of  the  feudal  tynimiy  of  tiie  nobility  and 
men;  and,  in  my  opiuion,  this  blessing  is  enough  to  compensate 
the  evils  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  for  the  good  endures,  while  the 
effects  of  the  massacres  and  dcvasUttions  ore  fast  passing  away.     It  is 
my  delight  everywhere  to  see  the  feudal  castles  in  ruins,  never,  I 
trust,  to  be  robuilt  or  rtioccujiicd;  and  in  this  respect  the  watchwoi 
*'  Guerre  aux  cliaLeaux,  Paix  aiix  Cliiuimit*reH,"  was  prophetic  of 
actual  result  of  the  French  Revolution.     I  am  sure  that  we  have 
much  of  the  oligarchical  spirit  in  Euglaud,  both  in  church  and  stato ; 
and  I  think  that  those  one-eyed  lueu,  the  political  economists,  en- 
courage this  by  their  language  about  national  wealth,  »fcc.     Toute- 
fois,  there  is  much  good  in  the  oligarchical  spirit  as  it  exists  in 
England 


XVI.      TO   llEV.  J.   TOCKEB. 

Lnteliiun,  Anguit  32,  1825. 
....  I  got  no  books  of  any  consequence,  nor  did  I  learn  any- 
thing except  that  general  notion  of  the  climate,  scenery,  and  man- 
ners of  the  country,  wliich  can  only  be  gained  by  actual  observation: 
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We  crossed  the  Tiber  a  little  beyond  Perugia,  where  it  was  a  most 
miserable  ditch  with  hardly  water  enough  to  tarn  a  mill ;  indeed, 
most  of  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  Apennines  were  altogether 
dried  up,  and  the  dry  and  thirsty  appearance  of  eveiything  was 
truly  oriental  The  flowers  were  a  great  delight  to  me,  and  it  was 
Teiy  beaatiful  to  see  the  hedges  full  of  the  pomegranate  in  full 
flower :  the  bright  scarlet  blossom  is  so  exceedingly  ornamental,  to 
Bay  nothing  of  one*s  associations  with  the  firuit.  What  we  call  the 
Spaniah  broom  of  oar  gardens  is  the  common  wild  broom  of  the 
Apennines,  but  I  do  not  think  it  so  beaatiful  as  our  own.  The  fig 
trees  were  most  laxariant,  but  not  more  so  than  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  I  got  tired  of  the  continual  occurrence  of  fruit  trees,  chiefly 
oUtos,  instead  of  large  forest  trees.  The  rale  of  Florence  looks 
quite  poor  and  dull  in  comparison  of  our  rich  valleys,  from  the  total 
want  of  timber ;  and  in  Florence  itself  there  is  not  a  tree.  How 
miserably  inferior  to  Oxford  is  Florence  altogether,  both  within  and 
as  seen  from  a  distance ;  in  short,  I  never  was  so  disappointed  in 
any  place  in  my  life.  My  &yoarite  towns  were  Genoa,  Milan,  and 
Verona.  The  situation  of  the  latter  just  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and 
almost  encircled,  like  Durham,  by  a  full  and  rapid  river,  the  Adige, 
was  very  delightful.  Tell  me  any  news  you  can  think  of,  remem- 
bering that  two  months  in  the  summer  are  a  gap  in  my  knowledge, 
as  I  never  saw  a  single  newspaper  during  my  absence.  Specially 
send  me  a  full  accoimt  of  yourself  and  your  sisters,  and  the  Kebles 
if  you  know  aught  of  them.  How  pure  and  beautiful  was  J.  Keble's 
article  on  Sacred  Poetry  in  the  Quarterly,  and  how  glad  am  I  that 
he  was  prevailed  on  to  write  it.  It  seemed  to  me  to  sanctify  in  a 
manner  the  whole  Number.  Mine  on  the  early  Roman  History 
was  slightly  altered  by  Coleridge  here  and  there,  so  that  I  am  not 
quite  responsible  for  all  of  it. 


XVII.      TO   THE   REV.    0.   COUKZSH. 

Lalefaam,  October  IS,  1825. 

I  have  also  seen  some  sermons  preached  before  the 

University  of  Cambridge,  by  a  Mr.  Rose,  directed  against  the  Ger- 
man Theol<^ians,  in  the  advertisement  to  which  he  attacks  my 
article  in  the  Quarterly  with  great  vehemence He  is  appa- 
rently a  good  man,  and  his  book  is  likely,  I  think,  to  do  good ;  but 
it  does  grieve  me  to  find  persons  of  his  stamp  quarrelling  with  their 
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friends  when  there  are  more  than  enough  of  enemies  in  the  wori< 
for  every  Christian  to  strive  against.  I  met  five  Englishmen  at 
the  pubhc  table  at  our  inn  at  Milan,  who  gave  me  great  matter  for 
cogitation.  One  was  a  clergyman,  and  just  returned  from  Eg^-pt; 
the  rest  were  yonng  men,  i.  c.  l)etwccn  twenty-five  and  thirty,  and 
apparently  of  no  profession.  I  may  safely  say.  that  since  I  was  aa 
undergraduate,  I  never  heard  any  conversation  so  protligate  as  that 
which  they  all  indulged  in^  the  clergyman  particularly ;  indeed,  it 
was  not  merely  gross,  hut  avowed  principles  of  wickedness,  such  as 
I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  in  Oxford.  But  what  struck 
me  moat  was*  that  with  this  sensuality  there  was  united  some  intel- 
lectual activity, — they  were  not  ifrnorant,  but  seemed  bent  on  gain- 
ing a  great  variety  of  solid  information  frotn  their  travels.  Now 
tliis  union  of  vice  and  intellectual  power  and  knowledge  seems  to 
me  rather  a  sign  of  the  age  ;  and  if  it  goes  on,  it  threatens  to  pro- 
duce one  of  the  moat  fearful  forms  of  Antichrist  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared. I  am  sure  that  the  great  prevalence  of  travelling  fosters 
this  spirit,  not  that  men  learn  mischief  from  the  French  or  Italians, 
but  because  they  are  removed  from  the  check  of  public  opinion^  and 
are*  in  fact,  Bolf-coiistitutcd  outlaws,  nojthor  belonging  to  the  society 
which  they  have  left,  nor  taking  a  place  in  that  of  the  countries 
whore  they  are  travelling.  What  I  saw  also  of  the  Pope's  religion 
in  his  awn  territories  excited  my  attention  a  good  deal.  Monkery 
seems  llnuriBhing  there  in  great  force,  and  the  abominations  of  their 
systematic  falsehoods  seem  as  gross  as  ever.  In  France,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Catholics  seemed  to  me  to  be  Christians,  and  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  so.  In  Italy  they  seem  to  me  to  have  no 
more  title  to  the  itatne  than  if  the  statues  of  Venua  and  Juno  ocoai 
pied  the  place  of  those  of  the  Virgin.  It  is  just  tho  old  Heathei 
ism,  and,  as  I  should  tbitik,  with  a  worse  system  of  deceit. 


XVni.      TO   BEV.   J.    TDCIXB. 


Il  delighted  me  to  hear 


Lalebam,  1820. 
speak  decidedly  of  the  great' 


need  of  reform  in  tho  Church,  and  from  what  I  have  heard  in  other 
quarters,  I  am  in  hopes  that  these  sentiments  are  gaining  grotuid. 
But  the  difficulty  will  always  be  practically,  who  is  to  reform  it? 
For  the  clergy  have  a  horror  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and.Par- 
liament  and  the  country  will  never  trust  the  matter  to  the  clergy. 
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If  we  h«<i  onr  General  Assembly,  there  might  be  some  chance,  but 
it  is,  I  know  no  more  liopelesa  prospect,  and  every  year  1  live, 
is  to  me  more  painful.  If  half  the  energy  and  reiiources  which 
faare  hetn  turned  to  Bible  societies  and  missions,  had  stoadily  been 
«pplie<d  to  the  refonn  of  our  own  institutions,  and  the  enforcing  the 
priociples  of  the  Gospel  among  ourselves,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
we  aiiould  have  been  ful511ing  a  higher  duty,  and  with  the  blessing 
of  God  might  have  produced  more  satibfactory  fruit  *'  These 
thhigB  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  un- 
done."* Of  the  German  divines,  if  Mr.  Rose  is  to  be  trusted, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion :  they  exemplify  the  evils  of  know- 
ledge without  a  Christian  watcbfuhiess  over  the  heart  and  practice ; 
bot  I  gFeally  fear  tliat  there  are  some  here  who  would  abuse  this 
example  to  the  discouragement  of  imparliul  investigation  and  inde- 
pendent thought :  a^  if  ignorance  and  blind  following  the  opinions 
of  others  were  the  habits  that  best  become  Christians.  "  He  that 
is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things." — if  cleared  from  fanaticism  and  pre- 
Bumption.  and  taken  in  connexion  with  "  But  yet  1  show  unto  you 
a  more  excellent  way," — is  at  once,  I  think,  our  privilege  and  our 
da^. 


XIX.      TO    REV.    E.    UAWKRiiS. 

Lftloluzn,  October  22, 1826. 
You  know,  I  believe,  that  I  am  at  work  upon  Thucydides,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  ready,  if  possible,  by  the  be^uning  of  Lent 
Term.  1  wish  much  to  get  the  judgments  of  several  men  of  dif- 
ferent qualifications  as  to  what  I  have  already  completed.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  opinion  of  a  professed  scholar  as  to  the  critical 
part;  of  a  man  deeply  versed  in  Greek  history  and  law  as  to  the 
historical  and  autiquariau  part,  and  particularly  to  tell  me  whether 
there  are  any  points  connected  witli  Thucydides  which  require  a 
particular  discussion,  and  which  I  may  have  omitted  in  pure  ignor- 
ance; and  thirdly,  I  want  the  judgment  of  a  man  of  plain  sense, 
to  tell  me  what  he  tliinks  superfluous,  and  what  deficient,  in  the 
notes  which  1  have  given.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  do  any- 
thing for  me  on  these  points,  if  I  wore  to  send  you  down  the  MS. 
of  the  lirst  two  books  ?  and  remember  tbit  I  want  to  have  full  and 

*  The  wards  of  the  Boglith  reruon  are  hen  lubttituted  fot  lh«  quoUtiou  Snm 
theOiMk. 
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free  censures,  reserving  to  myself,  of  course,  the  privilege  of  folloi 
ing  them  or  not,  fis  1  slmll  see  cause,  bat  promising  to  give  th< 
the  fullest  atteutiou.  I  think  I  mij^bt  rely  on  the  Provost's  bei 
kind  enough  to  give  me  hia  criticisms,  as  he  hiis  aJreudy  done  it 
some  of  the  earlier  chapters,  and  almost  all  hia  suggestions  are  si 
as  I  shall  thaukfullj  follow.  I  am  a  little  anxious  that  our  Oxfo] 
edition  of  Thucydides  should  be  as  good  as  any  which  they  are  pt 
lishing  in  Germany. 


XX.      TO    REV.   JOHN   T0CKER. 

Laleham,  Marcb  4, 1327. 
T  meant  to  have  written  almost  immediately  upon  my  retuni  hom^ 
from  Ktiit;  for  deliyhtful  as  is  the  recolluclion  of  my  short  visit  to 
jnu  on  every  other  ground,  I  was,  and  have  been  ever  since,  a  good 
deal  annoyed  by  some  part  of  our  conversation,  i.  e.  by  observing  the 
imijressiou  produced  on  your  mind  by  some  of  the  opinions  which  1 
expressed.     It  is  to  me  perbouniiy  a  very  grt^at  pain  that  I  should 
liave  excited  feelings  of  disapprobation  in  tho  mind  of  a  man  whom 
I  80  entirely  approve  and  love,  and  yet  that  I  cannot  feel  the  disap- 
probation to  bo  desen'ed.  and  tlierefore  cannot  remove  the  cause  of 
it.     And  on  more  general  grounds  it  makes  me  fear,  lliat  those  en- 
gaged iu  the  same  great  cause  wiU  never  heartily  sink  their  little 
differences  of  opinion,  wlicn  T  find  that  you,  who  have  known  me  so 
long,  cannot  hcai*  them  without  thinking  them  not  merely  erroneous, 
but  morally  wrong,  and,  buch,  therefore,  as  give  you  pain  when  U^M 
tereJ.     I  am  not  in  the  least  going  to  renew  the  argument;  it  is 
very  likely  llmt  T  was  wrong  in  it;  and  1  am  suro  it  would  not  an- 
noy me  that  you  should  think  ine  so.  just  as  I  may  think  you  wrontf;^J 
in  any  point,  or  as  I  think  J.  Keble  wrong  in  half  au  hundred,  yet™ 
without  being  grieved  tliat  he  tihuubl  hold  them,  that  is.  grieved  as 
at  a  fault.     You  may  say  that  a  great  many  erroneous  opinions  im- 
ply no  moral  fault  at  all,  but  that  mine  did,  namely,  the  fault  of 
unsubmissive  uuderstandiiig.     Bat  it  seems  to  me  that,  of  all  faul 
this  is  the  moat  difficult  to  defme  or  to  discern:  for  who  shall  say 
where  the  undersliinding  ought  to  submit  itself,  uiileaa  where  it  is 
inclined  to  advocate  anything  immoral?     We  know  that  what  in 
one  age  has  been  called  the  spirit  of  rebellious  reason,  has  in  an- 
other been  allowed  by  all  good  men  to  have  been  noihiug  but  a 
sound  judgment  exempt  from  superstition.     We  know  that  tbo  Ca** 
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tholics  look  niih  as  great  horror  on  the  conseqaences  of  denying  the 
mMlihility  of  the  Choreh  as  yon  can  do  on  those  of  denying  the 
entire  inflpiration  of  the  Scriptores ;  and  that,  to  come  nearer  to  the 
point,  the  inspiration  of  the  Schptures  in  points  of  physical  science 
ma  onoe  insisted  on  as  stoutly  as  it  is  now  maintained  with  regard 
to  matter  of  history.  Now  it  may  be  correct  to  deny  their  inspira- 
tion in  (me  and  not  in  the  other ;  but  I  think  it  is  hard  to  ascribe 
the  one  opinion  to  anything  morally  faulty  more  than  the  other.  I 
am  far  from  thinking  myself  so  good  a  man  by  many  degrees  as  yon 
are.  I  am  not  so  advanced  a  Christian.  But  I  am  sore  that  my 
bve  for  the  Gospel  is  as  sincere,  and  my  desire  to  bring  every 
thought  into  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  one  which  I  think  I  do  not 
deceive  myself  in  believing  that  I  honestly  feel.  It  is  very  painful, 
therefore,  to  be  suspected  of  paying  them  only  a  divided  homage,  or 
to  be  deficient  in  reverence  to  Him  whom  every  year  that  I  live  my 
whole  soul  and  spirit  own  with  a  more  entire  certainty  and  love. 
Let  me  again  say,  that  I  am  neither  defending  the  truth  of  the  par- 
ticular opinions  which  I  expressed  to  you,  nor  yet  disavowing  them. 
I  only  think  that  it  is  a  pity  that  they  should  shock  you;  as  I  think 
we  ought  to  know  one  another  s  principles  well  enough  by  this  time, 
not  certainly  to  make  us  acquiesce  in  all  each  other's  opinions,  but 
to  be  satisfied  that  they  may  be  entertained  innocently,  and  that, 
therefore,  we  may  differ  from  each  other  without  pain.  But  enough 
of  this ;  only  it  has  annoyed  me  a  great  deal,  and  has  made  me 
doubt  where  I  can  find  a  person  to  whom  I  may  speak  freely  if  I 
cannot  do  so  even  to  you. 


LBTTBBS  RELATING  TO  THE  ELECTION  AT  BUOBT. 

XXI.      TO   RET.   B.   HAWKINS. 

LfUehiuD,  October  21, 1827. 
I  feel  most  sincerely  obliged  to  you  and  my  other  friends  in  Ox- 
ford for  the  kind  interest  which  you  show  in  my  behalf,  in  wishing 
to  procure  for  me  the  head-mastership  at  Rugby.  Of  its  being  a 
great  deal  more  lucrative  than  my  present  employment  I  have  no 
doubt ;  nor  of  its  being  in  itself  a  situation  of  more  extensive  use- 
fulness; but  I  do  doubt  whether  it  would  be  so  in  my  hands,  and 
bow  &r  I  am  fitted  for  the  place  of  head-master  of  a  large  school. 
I  confess  that  I  should  veiy  much  object  to  undertake  a 
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charge  in  which  I  was  not  inrested  with  pretty  fall  discretion.  Ac- 
cordiog  to  mj  notions  of  what  large,  schools  are,  founded  on  all  I 
know  and  all  I  have  ever  heard  of  them,  expalsion  should  be  prac- 
tised much  oftener  than  it  is.  Now,  I  know  that  trustees,  iu  gene- 
ral, are  averse  to  this  plan,  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the 
numbers  of  the  school,  and  they  repird  quantity  more  than  quality. 
In  fact,  my  opinions  on  this  point  might,  perhaps,  generally  be  con- 
sidered aa  disqualtfnng  me  for  the  situation  of  master  of  a  great 
school:  yet  I  could  not  consent  to  tolerate  much  that  I  kuow  is 
tolerated  generally,  and  therefore,  I  should  not  like  to  enter  on  an 
office  which  I  could  not  discharge  according  to  my  own  viewB  of 
what  is  right.  I  do  not  believe  myself,  that  my  svstem  wonld  b^ 
in  fact,  a  cruel  or  a  harsh  one,  and  1  believe  that  with  much  car^ 
on  the  part  of  the  masters,  it  would  be  seldom  necessary  to  proceed 
tc  the  ratio  ultima :  only  I  would  have  it  clearly  understood,  that  I 
would  most  unscrupulously  resort  to  it.  at  wlmtever  inconvenience* 
where  there  was  a  perseverance  in  any  habit  inconsistent  with  a 
boy's  duties. 


XXir.      TO    BEV.   aEOBOE   CORNtSU. 

Lalehun,  November  30,  1827. 
You  have  often  wanted  me  to  be  mnster  at  Winchester,  so  1  thi 
you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  1  am  actually  a  candidate  for  Rugb; 
I  was  titrongly  ui'ged  to  stand,  and  money  tempted  me,  but  I  can- 
not in  my  heart  be  sorry  to  stay  where  both  M.  aud  myself  are  so  en 
tirelj  happy.     If  I  do  get  it,  I  feel  as  if  I  eouUl  set  to  work  very 
heartily,  aud,  with  God's  blessing,  I  should  like  to  try  whether  my 
notions  of  Chrisliuu  education  are  really  impracticable,  whether  our 
system  of  public  sohools  has  not  iu  it  some  noble  elements  which, 
under  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  of  nil  holiness  and  wisdom,  might  pnM 
duce  fruit  even  to  life  eternal.     When  I  think  about  it  thus,  I  reallji 
long  to  take  rod  iu  bund ;  but  when  I  lUink  of  the  x^oc  to  riy^i,  Ui» 
perfect  vileuess  which  1  must  daily  contemplate,  the  certainty  thai 
this  can  ni  best  be  only  partially  remedied,  tlie  irksomeness  of  "  {ovm 
temque  Gyan  fortemque  Cloimthum,"  and  the  greater  form  and  pub- 
licity of  the  life  which  wc  should  there  le;iid,  when  I  could  no  mors 
bathe  daily  in  the  clear  Tliume^j,  nor  wear  old  coats  and   KussiaJ! 
duck  trousers,  nor  hang  on  a  gallows  \  nor  climb  a  pole,  I  grieve  to 

*  fli«  g^mtwitic  cxerciici. 
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thiok  of  the  poesibility  of  a  change ;  but  aa  there  are  about  thirtj 
candidates,  and  I  only  applied  very  late,  I  think  I  need  not  dis- 
qoiet  myself.  I  send  you  this  brief  notice,  because  yon  ought  to 
hear  of  my  plans  from  myself  rather  than  from  others ;  but  I  have 
DO  time  to  write  more.    Thucydides  prospers. 


XXUI.      TO  BET.   J.   TUCKBB. 

December  28, 1827. 
Oar  united  warmest  thanks  to  you  and  to  your  sisters  for  the 
joy  yon  have  felt  about  Rugby.  For  the  labour  I  care  nothing,  if 
God  gives  me  health  and  strength  as  he  has  for  the  last  eight 
years.  Bat  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  make  the  school  what  I  wish 
to  make  it, — I  do  not  mean  wholly  or  perfectly,  but  in  some  de- 
gree,— that  is,  an  instrument  of  God's  glory,  and  of  the  everlast- 
ing good  of  those  who  come  to  it, — that  indeed  is  an  awful 
anxiety. 


XXrV.      TO   REV.    E.    HAWKINS. 

LalebHH),  December  28,  1827. 
Your  kind  little  note  ought  not  to  have  remained  thus  long  un- 
answered, especially  as  you  have  a  most  particular  claim  on  my 
thanks  for  your  active  kindness  in  the  whole  business,  and  for  your 
character  of  me  to  Sir  H.  Halford,  that  I  was  likely  to  improve 
generally  the  system  of  public  education,  a  statement  which  Sir  H. 
Halford  told  me  had  weighed  most  strongly  in  my  favour.  You 
would  not,  1  am  sure,  have  recommended  me,  if  you  had  supposed 
that  I  should  alter  things  violently,  or  for  the  pleasure  of  altering; 
but  as  I  have  at  different  times  expressed  in  conversation  my  disap- 
probation of  much  of  the  existing  system,  I  find  that  some  people 
expect  that  I  am  going  to  sweep  away  root  and  branch,  quod  absit ! 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  wholly  unexpected  this  result  has  been  to 
us,  and  I  hope  I  need  not  say  also  what  a  solemn  and  almost  over- 
whelming responsibility  I  feel  is  imposed  on  me.  I  would  hope  to 
have  the  prayers  of  my  friends,  together  with  my  own,  for  a  supply 
of  that  true  wisdom  which  is  required  for  such  a  business.  To  be 
sure,  how  small  in  comparison  is  the  importance  of  my  teaching  the 
boys  to  read  Greek,  and  how  light  would  be  a  schoolmaster's  duty  if 
that  were  all  of  it     Yet,  if  my  health  and  strength  continue  as  they 
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calculation,  would   be  an  improvement.     What  might  not 

do.  if  he  would  set  himself  to  work  in  the  House  of  Lords,  not 

patch  op  tbifi  hole  or  that,  hut  to  recast  the  whole  corrupt  system, 

■kich  m  many  points  stands  juat  as  it  did  in  the  \rorst  times  of 

pip^iy.  only  reading  "King*'  or    '*  Aristocracy,"   in  the  place  of 


XXVI.      TO   BBV.    r.    0.    BLACKST05E. 

Uleham,  Moreh  14,1828. 
.....  We  are  resigning  private  pupils,  I  imagine,  with  very 
diff«rpnt  feelings;  yon  looking  forward  to  a  life  of  less  distraction, 
ad  I  to  one  of  far  greater,  insomuch  that  all  here  seems  quietness 
itself  in  comparison  with  what  I  Bhall  meet  with  at  Rugby.     There 
"ill  be  a  great  deal  to  do.  1  suspect,  in  every  way,  when  I  first  enter 
OB  my  situation;  hut  still,  if  my  health  continues,  I  do  not  at  all 
iimd  it,  bat  on  the  contrary  look  forward  to  it  with  much  pleasure. 
J  hare  long  since  looked  upon  education  as  my  business  in  life;  and 
jwt  before  I  stood  for  Rugby,  I  had  offered  myself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  bistorical  professorship  at  the  I^ndon  University ;  and  bad  in- 
I       dolged  in  various  dreams  of  attaching  myself  to  that  institution,  and 

>  trying  fta  far  as  possible  to  influence  it.     In  Hugby  there  is  a  fairer 
field,  because  I  start  witli  greater  adrautages.     You  know  that  I 
ftever  raa  down  public  schools  in  the  lump,  but  grieved  that  their 
«ioeediog  capabilities  were  not  turned  to  better  account:  and  if  I 
fiad  mjself  unable  in  time  to  mend  what  I  consider  faulty  in  them, 
it  will  at  any  rate  be  a  practical  lesson  to  teach  rae  to  judge  cha- 
htahljT  of  otbers  who  do  not  reform  public  institutions  as  much  as  is 
ieatsablc.      I  suppose  that  you  have  not  regarded  all   the  publio 
■vanftB  of  the  last  few  months  without  some  interest.     My  views  of 
tkmgB  certainly  become  daily  more  refonning:  and  what  I  above  all 
otb«r  things  wish  to  see  is,  a  close  union  between  Christian  re- 
lurmers  and  those  who  are  often,  as  I  think,  falsely  charged  with 
bctog  enemies  of  Christianity.     It  is  a  part  of  the  perfection  of  the 
6««pel  that  it  is  altiaciive  to  all  those  who  love  truth  and  goodnessvi 
•»  sooti  as  it  is  known  in  its  true  nature,  whilst  it  tends  to  oh 
avmj  tboee  erroneous  views  and  evil  passions  with  which  philanthropyt^ 
aod  philoeophy,  so  long  m  they  stand  aloof  from  it,  aro  ever  iu  some 
4egr6e  corrupted.    Ify  feeling  towards  men  whom  I  believe  to  be 
tloMte  lovers  of  tmih  and  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  creaturt 
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vhile  they  seek  these  ends  otherwise  than  through  the  mec 
the  Gospel,  is  rather  that  they  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 
and  might  be  brought  into  it  altogether,  than  that  tliey  are  ene- 
mies whose  views  are  directly  opposed  to  our  own.  That  they  are 
□ot  brought  into  it  is,  1  think,  to  a  considerable  degree,  chargeable 
upon  the  professors  of  Christianity ;  the  High  Church  party  seeming 
to  think  that  the  establishment  in  Church  and  State  is  all  in 
and  tliat  the  Gospf^l  principles  must  be  accommodated  to  our  exi 
ing  institutions,  instead  of  otfering  a  pattern  by  which  those  insti 
lions  should  be  puritied;  and  the  Evanguliculs  by  their  iguo 
and  Tiorruw-miudodness,  and  their  seeming  wish  to  keep  the  w*o 
and  the  Church  ever  distinct,  instead  of  labouring  to  destroy  the  one 
by  increasing  the  influence  of  the  other,  and  making  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  indeed  the  kingdoms  of  Christ. 


XXVII.      TO    ADGU8TCS  HABE.   ESQ. 

Laleham,  March  7,  1828. 
1  trust  that  you  have  recovered  your  accident  at  Peru- 
gia, and  that  you  are  enabled  to  enjoy  your  stay  at  that  glorious 
Rome,  I  thiuk  that  I  have  never  written  to  you  since  my  return 
from  it  last  flpring,  when  I  wa^  so  completely  overpowered  with  ad- 
miration and  delight  at  the  matchless  beauty  and  solemnity  of 
Ilome  and  its  ncighlK)arhood.  But  I  think  my  greatest  delight 
after  all  was  iu  (tm  tsoriety  of  Buusen,  the  Pi-ussian  minister  at 

Rome Ho  reminded  me  wintinually  of  you  more  tlian 

of  any  other  man  whom  T  know,  and  chietly  by  his  entire  and  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  everything  great  and  excellent  and  beautiful, 
not  stopping  to  see  or  care  for  minute  fuulta;  and  though  I  cauuot 
rid  myself  of  that  critical  propensity,  yet  I  can  heartily  admire  and 

almost  envy  those  who  are  without  it. 1  have  derived 

great  benefit  from  sources  of  information,  that  your  brother  has  at 
ditlerent  times  recommended  to  me,  and  tlie  perusal  of  some  of  his 
articles  in  the  "Guesses  at  Truth"  has  made  me  exceedingly  de- 
sirous of  becoming  better  acquainted  wirh  him,  as  I  am  sure  that 
his  conversation  would  be  really  profitable  to  me  in  the  highest 
sense  of  tlio  word,  as  well  as  delightful.  And  I  have  a  double 
pleasure  in  saying  this,  because  1  did  not  do  bim  justice  formerly 
in  my  estimate  of  him.  and  am  anxious  to  do  myself  justice  now 
by  saying  that   I   have   learnt  to  judge   moi*e   truly.     You   will 
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JiftTe  beard  of  my  changed  prospects  in  consequence  of  my  election 
tt  Rugby.  It  will  be  a  severe  pang  to  me  to  leave  Lalebam  ; 
bat  otherwise  I  rejoice  in  my  appointment,  and  hope  to  be  use* 

fid  if  life  and  health  are  spared  me I  think  of  going 

to  Jjeipsic,  Dresden,  and  Prague,  to  worship  the  Elbe  and  the 
eoontry  of  John  Hoss  and  Ziska.  All  here  unite  in  kindest  remem- 
bzancee  to  you,  and  I  wish  you  could  convey  to  the  very  stones  and 
air  of  Borne  the  expression  of  my  fond  recollection  for  them. 


XXVm.      TO  BEY.   JOHN   TDCKER. 

Laleham,  Ha7  25, 1828. 
(After  speaking  of  Mr.  Tacker*s  proposed  intention  of  going  as  a 
missionary  to  India.)  If  you  should  go  to  India  before  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  again,  I  would'  earnestly  beg  of  you  not  to 
go  away  with  the  notion,  which  I  sometimes  fear  that  my  oldest 
friends  are  getting  of  me,  that  I  am  become  a  hard  man,  given  up 
to  literary  and  scholastic  pursuits,  and  full  of  worldly  and  political 
views  of  things.  It  has  given  me  very  great  pain  to  think  that 
some  of  those  whom  I  most  love,  and  with  whom  I  would  most  fain 
be  one  in  spirit,  regard  my  views  of  things  as  jarring  with  their  own, 
and  are  losing  towards  me  that  feeling  of  Christian  brotherhood 
which  I  think  they  once  entertained.  I  am  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  speaking  of  any  offence  given  or  received,  or  any  personal 
decay  of  regard,  but  I  fancy  they  look  upon  me  as  not  quite  one  with 
themselves,  and  as  having  my  affections  fixed  upon  lower  objects. 
Assuredly  I  have  no  right  to  regret  that  I  should  be  thought  defi- 
cient in  points  in  which  I  know  I  am  deficient;  but  I  would  most 
earnestly  protest  against  being  thought  wilfully  and  contentedly  de- 
ficient in  them,  and  not  caring  to  be  otherwise.  And  I  cannot  help 
fearing  that  my  conversation  with  you  last  winter  twelvemonth  led 
you  to  something,  at  least,  of  a  similar  impression. 


XXIX.      TO  J.    T.    COLEfilDOE,   ESQ. 


Laleham,  April  24,  1828. 
It  seems  an  age  since  I  have  seen  you  or  written  to  you  i  and  I 
hear  that  you  are  now  again  returned  to  London,  and  that  your 
eldest  boy,  I  am  grieved  to  find,  is  not  so  well  and  strong  as  you 
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could  wiab.  I  could  really  be  half  romantic,  yet  I  do  not  know  thi 
I  ought  to  use  any  such  equivocal  epithet.  When  I  think  how  litt 
iutercourso  I  hold  with  my  most  valued  friends,  it  is  almost  awful 
feci  the  teodencios  of  life  to  pore  down  one's  affections  and  feelii 
to  tho  minimum  compatible  with  anything  like  humanity.  Tbei 
is  one's  trade  and  one's  family,  and  beyond  it  seems  as  if  the 
demon  of  worldly-mindedaess  would  hardly  allow  one  to  bestow 
thought  or  care. 

But,  if  it  ploofie  God,  I  will  not  sink  into  this  state  without  soi 
struggles,  at  least,  against  it.  I  saw  Dyson  the  other  day  in  Oifoi 
where  I  went  to  take  my  degree  of  B.D,,  and  he  and  his  wife  wei 
enough  to  freshen  one's  spirit  for  some  time  to  come.  I  wish 
you  and  I  could  meet  ofteuer,  and,  instead  of  that,  I  fear  that  when 
I  am  at  Rugby  we  shall  meet  even  seldomer ;  but  I  trust  that  we 
shall  meet  sometimes  still.  You  know,  perhnps,  and  yet  how  should 
yon?  that  my  sixth  child,  and  fourth  son,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of 
April,  and  that  his  dear  mother  has  been  again  preserved  to  me. 
All  the  rest  of  my  children  are  quite  well,  and  tliey  are  also  toler- 
ably well  at  the  other  houses,  though  the  coming  parting  is  a  sad 
cloud  both  to  them  and  to  ua.  Still,  without  any  affectation,  I  be- 
lieve that  John  Keble  is  right,  and  that  it  is  good  for  us  to  leave 
Laleham,  because  1  feel  that  we  are  daily  getting  to  regard  it  as  too 
much  of  a  home.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  we  both  love  it,  and  its 
perfect  peace  seems  at  times  an  appalling  contrast  to  the  publicity 
of  Rugby.  I  am  sure  that  nothing  f-ould  stifle  this  regret,  were  it 
not  for  my  full  consciousness  tliat  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  rest  here, 
but  with  lalioiir ;  and  then  I  can  and  do  look  forward  to  the  hibour 
with  nothing  but  satisfaction,  if  my  health  and  faculties  be  still 
spared  to  me. 

I  went  down  to  Rugby,  a  fortnight  since,  to  meet  the  trustees. 
The  terms  of  the  school,  which  were  far  too  low,  have  been  raised  on 
my  representation ;  and  there  is  some  possibility  of  my  being  put 
into  the  situation  of  the  head  masters  of  Eton  and  Westminster, 

that  is,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  boarders I  have 

got  six  maps  for  Thucydides.  all  entirely  original,  and  I  have  nearly 
finished  half  of  the  last  book;  bo  that  1  hope  I  may  almost  say 
"  Italiam  !  Ituliam  1  " 
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XXX.      TO  THE   BEV.    F.   0.   BLACKSTONE. 

Lsleluus,  Joly  II,  1828. 

It  would  be  fiwlish  to  talk  of  the  deep  love  that  I  bear 

to  Lalebam,  and  the  wrench  which  it  will  be  to  part  from  it ;  bat 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  a  Uvely  interest  in  Kugby,  and  when  I 

strolled  with in  the  meadows  there,  daring  our  visit  of  last 

week,  I  thought  that  I  already  began  to  feel  it  as  my  home 

There  will  be  enough  to  do,  I  imagine,  without  any  addition ;  though 
I  reaUj  feel  veiy  sanguine  as  to  my  own  relish  for  the  work,  and 
think  that  it  will  come  more  naturally  to  me  than  I  at  first  imagined. 
May  God  grant  that  I  may  labour  with  an  entire  confidence  in  Him, 
and  with  none  in  myself  without  Him. 


XXXI.      TO   W.   W.   HULL,   ESQ. 

Lalefaam,  July  29, 1828. 

I  never  would  publish"  without  a  considerable  revision 

of  them.  I  well  know  their  incompleteness,  and  suspect  much 
worse  faults  in  them.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  neglect  your  remarks ; 
(ar  from  it:  I  would  attend  to  them  earnestly,  and  would  soften 
gladly  anything  that  was  too  harsh,  or  that  might  give  offence,  and 
would  alter  the  mere  inadvertencies  of  my  hasty  writing  in  point  of 
style.  But  certainly  the  character  of  the  style  I  could  not  alter, 
because  no  other  would  be  natural  to  me ;  and  though  I  am  far 
from  wishing  other  people  to  write  as  I  do,  yet  for  myself  I  hold  it 
best  to  follow  my  own  fashion 

I  owe  it  to  Kugby  not  to  excite  needless  scandal  by  an  isolated 
and  uncalled-for  publication,  I  shall  never  be  Mr.  Dean,  nor  do  I 
wish  it ;  but  having  undertaken  the  ofl&ce  of  Dr.  WooU,  with  double 
I  or  single  I,  as  best  suits  your  fancy,  I  do  wish  to  do  my  utmost  in 
it,  and  not  to  throw  difficulties  in  my  own  way  by  any  imprudence. 
This,  of  course,  would  apply  either  to  minor  points,  or  to  those  on 
which  I  distrusted  my  own  competent  knowledge.  Where  I  am 
iiilly  decided  on  a  matter  of  consequence,  I  would  speak  out  as 
plainly  and  boldly  as  your  heart  could  wish. 

We  are  all  in  the  midst  of  confusion ;  the  books  all  packed,  and 
half  the  furniture ;  and  on  Tuesday,  if  God  will,  we  shdl  leave  this 

*  In  alluion  to  the  first  Tolame  of  bii  Sennons,  which  was  now  in  the  process  of 
poblicatioD. 
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dear  place,  this  nine  years'  home  of  such  exceeding  happiness.     Bi 
it  boots  not  to  look  backwards.      Forwards,  forwards,  forwards, 
should  be  one's  raotto.     I  trust  you  will  see  us  iu  our  new  dwelling 
ere  long ;   1  shall  want  to  see  my  old  friends  there,  to  wear  off 
gloss  of  its  newness. 


XXXU.      TO   THE  REV.   JOHN   TDOKER. 

Laleham,  August,  1S28. 
I  am  inclined  to  write  lo  you  one©  again  before  we  leave  Laleham, 
aa  a  sort  of  farewell  from  this  dear  place  ;  and  you  shall  answer  it 
with  a  welcome  to  Rugby.  You  fancy  us  already  at  Rugby,  and  so 
does  J*  Keble,  from  whom  I  received  a  very  kind  letter  some  lime 
since,  directed  to  me  there.  But  we  do  not  move  till  Tuesday, 
when  we  go,  fourtceii  souls,  U)  Oxford,  having  taken  the  whole 
coach  ;  and  on  Wednesday  wo  hope  to  reach  Rugby,  having  in  like 
manner  secured  the  whole  Leicester  coach  from  Oxford  to  Rugby. 
Our  goods  and  chattels,  under  convoy  of  our  gnrdener»  are  at  this 
time  somewhere  on  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  will  reach  Rugby 
I  hope  tbis  cveQing.  The  poor  house  hero  is  sadly  desolate;  all  the 
carpets  up,  half  the  furniture  gone,  and  signs  of  removal  everywhere 
visible.  And  so  ends  the  first  act  of  my  life  shic©  I  arrived  at  man- 
hood. For  the  last  eight  years  it  has  been  a  period  of  as  unruffled 
happiness  aa  1  should  think  could  ever  be  experienced  by  man. 
M — • — 's  illneaa,  in  18*21,  is  almost  its  only  dark  spot; — and  how 
was  that  softened  and  comforted  !  It  is  almost  a  feai'fiil  consi- 
deration :  and  yet  there  is  a  superstitious  notion,  and  au  unbelieving 
one*  too,  which  cannot  receive  God's  mercies  as  his  free  gift,  but 
will  always  be  looking  out  for  someLliing  wherewith  to  purchase 
them.  Au  humbling  consideration  much  rather  it  is  and  ought  to 
be;  yet  all  life  is  humbling,  if  we  think  upon  it,  aud  our  greatest 
mercies,  which  we  sometimes  least  think  of,  are  the  most  humbling 

of  all The  Rugby  prospect  I  contemplate  with  a  veiy  strong 

interest :  the  work  I  am  not  afraid  of,  if  I  can  get  my  proper  ex- 
ercise ;  but  I  want  absolute  play,  like  a  hoy,  and  neither  riding  nor 
walking  will  make  up  for  my  leaping-pole  and  gallows,  and  bathing, 
when  the  youths  used  to  go  with  me.  and  I  felt  completely  for  the 
time  a  boy  as  they  were.  It  is  this  entire  relaxation,  I  think,  at  in- 
tervals, such  again  as  my  foreign  tours  have  aiTorded,  that  gives  roc 
80  keen  an  appetite  for  my  work  at  other  times,  and  has  enabled  me 
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to  go  throng  it  not  only  with  no  fatigue,  but  with  a  sense  of  abso- 
lute pleasure.  I  believe  that  I  am  going  to  publish  a  volume  of 
Sermons.  Tou  will  think  me  crazed  perhaps ;  but  I  have  two  rea- 
sons for  it ;  chiefly,  the  repeated  exhortations  of  several  individuals 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years;  but  these  would  not  alone  have 
urged  me  to  it,  did  I  not  wish  to  state  for  my  own  sake  what  my 
opinions  r^Uy  are,  on  points  where  I  know  they  have  been  griev- 
ously misrepresented.  Whilst  I  lived  here  in  Laleham  my  opinions 
mattered  to  nobody ;  but  I  know  that  while  I  was  a  candidate  for 
Rugby,  it  was  said  in  Oxford  that  I  did  not  preach  the  Gospel,  nor 
even  touch  upon  the  great  doctrines  of  GhristiaDity  in  my  sermons; 
and  if  this  same  impression  be  prevalent  now,  it  will  be  mischievous 
to  the  school  in  a  high  degree.  Now,  if  what  I  really  do  preach  be 
to  any  man's  notions  not  the  Gospel,  I  cannot  help  it,  and  must  be 
content  to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  his  opinion ;  but  I  do  not 
want  to  be  misnnderstood,  and  accused  of  omitting  things  which  I 
do  not  omit. 


XXXIII.      TO   THE   BEV.    OEOBOE   CORNISH. 

Rugby,  Auguat  16, 1828. 

If  I  can  do  my  work  as  I  ought  to  do  it,  we  shall 

have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  change.  T  must  not,  it  is 
true,  think  of  dear  old  Laleham,  and  all  that  we  have  left  there,  or 
the  perfect  peace  of  our  eight  years  of  wedded  life  passed  there  to- 
gether. It  is  odd  that  both  you  and  I  should  now  for  the  first  time 
in  oar  lives  be  moving  from  our  parents'  neighbourhood ;  but  in  this 
respect  our  happiness  was  very  imcommon,  and  to  me  altogether 
Laleham  was  so  like  a  place  of  premature  rest,  that  I  believe  I 
ought  to  be  sincerely  thankful  that  I  am  called  to  a  scene  of  harder 
and  more  anxious  labour The  boys  come  back  next  Satur- 
day week.  So  here  begins  the  second  act  of  our  lives.  May  God 
bless  it  to  us,  and  make  it  help  forward  the  great  end  of  all. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SCHOOL   LIFE   AT  RUGBY. 


It  would  bo  useless  to  give  any  clironologicftl  details  of  a 
BO  necessarily  monotonous  as  that  of  tho  Head-master  of  & 
public  school;  and  it  is  accordingly  only  intended  to  describe 
the  general  system  which  Dr.  Arnold  pursued  during  the  fou^jH 
toeu  years  he  was  at  Rugby.  Yet  somo  apology  may  seem  to 
be  due  for  the  length  of  a  chapter,  which  to  the  general  reader 
must  be  comparatively  delicient  in  interest.  Something  must* 
indeed,  be  forgiven  to  t!ie  natural  inclination  to  dwell  on  those 
recollections  of  his  life,  which  to  his  pupils  tire  the  most  lively 
and  the  most  recent — something  to  the  abnost  unconscious  ten- 
dency to  magnify  those  scenes  which  are  most  nearly  connected 
with  what  is  most  endeared  to  oneself.  But  independently  of  any 
local  or  personal  considerations,  it  has  been  felt  that  if  any  part 
of  Dr.  Aniold'y  work  deserved  special  mention,  it  was  his  work 
at  Rugby ;  and  tliaL  if  it  was  to  be  of  any  use  to  tliose  of  his 
own  profession  wlio  would  take  any  interest  in  it,  it  could  only 
be  made  so  by  a  full  and  minute  account. 

TIioso  who  look  buck  upon  tlie  state  of  EngUah  education  in 
the  year  1827,  must  remember  how  tlie  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
witli  existing  institutions  which  had  begun  in  many  quarters  to 
display  itself,  had  already  directed  considerable  attention  to  tlie 
condition  of  public  schools.  The  range  of  olasaical  reading,  in 
itself  coniiDedj  and  with  no  admixture  of  otlier  information,  had 
been  subject  to  vehement  attacks  from  the  liberal  party  gene- 
rally, on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  nrurowness  and  inutihty. 
And  the  more  undoubted  evil  of  tho  absence  of  systematio 
attempLs  to  give  a  moro  directly  (Jliristian  oliaracter  to  what 
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coDstitated  the  education  of  the  whole  English  gentry,  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  scandal  in  the  eyes  of  religions  men, 
who  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this — 
Wilberforce,  for  example,  and  Bowdler — bad  liHed  up  their 
voices  against  it  A  complete  reformation,  or  a  complete  de- 
struction of  the  whole  system,  seemed  to  many  persons  sooner 
or  later  to  be  inevitable.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  making 
the  first  step,  where  the  alleged  objection  to  alteration  was  its 
impracticability,  was  not  to  be  easily  surmounted.  The  mere 
resistance  to  change  which  clings  to  old  institutions,  was  in 
itself  a  considerable  obstacle,  and,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
public  schoob,  ftom  the  nature  of  their  constitution,  in  the  first 
instance  almost  insuperable;  and  whether  amongst  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  existing  system,  or  those  who  were  most 
vehemently  opposed  to  it,  for  opposite  but  obvious  reasons,  it 
must  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  would 
attempt,  or  if  he  attempted,  carry  through,  any  extensive  im- 
provement. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  elected  head- 
master of  a  school  which,  whilst  it  presented  a  fair  average 
specimen  of  the  public  schools  at  that  time,  yet  by  its  constitu- 
tion imposed  fewer  shackles  on  its  head,  and  ofiered  a  more 
open  field  for  alteration  than  was  the  case  at  least  with  Eton  or 
Winchester.  The  post  itself,  in  spite  of  the  publicity,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  formality,  which  it  entailed  upon  him,  was  in 
many  respects  remarkably  suited  to  his  natural  tastes ; — to  his 
love  of  tuition,  which  had  now  grown  so  strongly  upon  him, 
that  he  declared  sometimes  that  he  could  hardly  live  with- 
out such  employment;  to  the  vigour  and  spirits  which  fitted 
him  rather  to  deal  with  the  young  than  the  old ;  to  the  desire 
of  carrying  out  his  favourite  ideas  of  uniting  things  secular  with 
things  spiritual,  and  of  introducing  the  highest  principles  of 
action  into  regions  comparatively  uncongenial  to  their  reception. 

Even  his  general  interest  in  public  matters  was  not  without 
its  use  in  his  new  station.  Many,  indeed,  both  of  his  admirers 
and  of  his  opponents,  used  to  lament  that  a  man  with  such 
views  and  pursuits  should  be  placed  in  such  a  situation. 
'*  What  a  pity,"  it  was  said  on  the  one  hand,  "  that  a  man  fit 
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Ut  ha  A  HtateHtnan  ahoald  be  employed  in  teacbmg  school-boys." 
"  Wbnt  ft  Hhumc/'  it  was  said  on  the  other  hand, "  that  the  head- 
tniatUir  of  liugby  should  be  employed  in  writing  eaeaya  and 
fmrnphlolH."  Hut,  even  had  there  been  no  connexion  between 
tho  tw(»  Kpli(fros  of  his  interest,  and  had  the  inconTenience  re- 
NiiliiriK  Trorn  hiH  public  prominence  been  fiEir  greater  than  it  was, 
it  would  Imvo  htmi  the  necessary  price  of  having  him  at  aU  in 
tliitt  pliUN).  Ho  would  not  have  been  himself,  had  he  not  felt 
nui\  wriiliiri  iih  \m  did ;  and  he  could  not  have  endured  to  live 
uiiilfff  tliM  ffrinvfinoo  of  remaining  silent  on  subjects,  on  which 
liM  IffilinviHl  it  to  bo  his  most  sacred  duty  to  speak  what  he 

tllOUf/llt. 

An  it  whn,  liowifvor,  the  one  sphere  played  into  the  other. 
WliiitJtvdr  liihour  lin  bustowod  on  his  literary  works  was  only 
\mrl  of  tliiiL  (Mmstaut  progress  of  self-education  which  he 
UioukIiI  nNHontiiil  to  the  right  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
iMiinliiir.  WliiiU'vor  intorcMt  ho  felt  in  the  struggles  of  the  poli- 
tlniil  mill  iMinlnHiiiHiiriil  world,  reacted  on  his  interest  in  the 
nnliool,  mill  iiivrNtiMl  it  in  his  eyes  with  a  new  importance. 
VVImmi  lin  ihoUKlit  of  tlio  Hooinl  evils  of  the  country,  it  awakened 
II  itiirniH|ittiMliiif(  (loNirt^  to  ohoek  tho  thoughtless  waste  and  self- 
inhtitmn  iil'  Nph4M)l-lHiYH ;  H  oom'sponding  sense  of  the  aggrava- 
I  loll  nl'  ilio*«o  nviJH  l>y  tlit«  iuHoleuco  and  want  of  sympathy  too 
riiMpiiiully  hIiciwu  by  tho  ohildrcu  of  the  wealthier  classes  to- 
witnU  ihn  lowtT  ordorn;  u  oorrt'spondiug  desire  that* they  should 
ilinrn  imhihn  ilio  lirHt  priiH'iploH  of  reverence  to  law  and  regard 
lor  till*  poor  whirh  tlio  spirit  of  the  age  seemed  to  liim  so  little 
to  i*ii(M)iirufr,t.  Wlii'u  ho  thought  of  the  evils  of  the  Churoh,  he 
would  *'  turn  from  tlio  thought  of  the  general  temple  in  ruinsy 
luul  H(*o  wliMthor  thoy  o(»u1d  not,  within  the  walls  of  their  own 
liltli*  piirliotihir  (Muigrogutiou,"  endeavour  to  realize  what  he  be* 
liovod  to  h(»  itH  truo  idoii ;  "  what  use  tliey  could  make  of  the 
voHtigoH  of  it  Hlill  loft,  amongst  thomsolves — common  reading  of 
th(!  Soripturos,  common  prayer,  and  the  communion."  (Serm. 
vol .  iv.  pp.  200.  U 1 0.)  Thus,  "  whatever  of  striking  good  or  evil 
haitpciiod  in  any  part  of  the  wide  range  of  English  dominion" 
— brought  to  his  thoughts  *'  on  what  important  scenes  some  of 
his  own  scholars  might  be  called  upon  to  enter;"  "whatever 
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new  and  important  things  took  place  in  the  world  of  thought," 
suggested  the  hope  "  that  they,  when  they  went  forth  amidst 
the  strifes  of  tongues  and  of  minds,  might  he  endowed  with 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  power."  (Serm.  vol.  t.  p.  406.)  And 
even  in  the  details  of  the  school,  it  would  he  curious  to  trace 
how  he  recognised  in  the  peculiar  vices  of  hoys  the  same  evils 
which,  when  full  grown,  became  the  source  of  so  much  social 
mischief;  how  he  governed  the  school  precisely  on  the  same 
principles  as  he  would  have  governed  a  great  empire;  how  con- 
stantly, to  his  own  mind  or  to  his  scholars,  he  exemplified  the 
highest  truths  of  theology  and  philosophy  in  the  simplest  rela- 
tions of  the  boys  towards  each  other,  or  towards  him. 

In  entering  upon  his  office  he  met  with  difficulties,  many  of 
which  have  since  passed  away,  but  which  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
if  points  are  here  dwelt  upon,  that  have  now  ceased  to  be  im- 
portant, but  were  by  no  means  insignificant  or  obvious  when 
he  came  to  Rugby.  Nor  did  his  system  at  once  attain  its  inll 
maturity.  He  was  a  long  time  feeliug  his  way  amongst  the 
various  institutions  which  he  formed  or  invented : — he  was  con- 
stantly striving  after  an  ideal  standard  of  perfection,  which  he 
was  conscious  that  he  had  never  attained;  to  the  improvements 
which,  in  a  short  time,  began  to  take  place  in  other  schools — 
to  those  at  Harrow,  under  his  friend  Dr.  Longley,  and  to  those 
at  Winchester,  under  Dr.  Moberly,  to  wliich  he  alluded  in  one 
of  his  later  sermons,  (vol.  v.  p.  150,)  he  often  looked  as  models 
for  himself; — to  suggestions  from  persons  very  much  younger 
than  himself,  not  unfrequently  from  his  former  pupils,  with  re- 
gard to  the  course  of  reading,  or  to  alterations  in  his  manner  of 
preaching,  or  to  points  of  disciphne,  he  would  often  listen  with 
the  greatest  deference.  His  own  mind  was  constantly  devising 
new  measures  for  carrying  out  his  several  views.  "  The  school," 
he  said,  on  first  coming,  "is  quite  enough  to  employ  any  man's 
love  of  reform ;  and  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  think  of  evils, 
which  you  may  yourself  hope  to  relieve,  than  those  with  regard 
to  which  you  can  give  nothing  but  vain  wishes  and  opinions." 
"  There  is  enough  of  Toryism  in  my  nature,"  he  said,  on  evils 
being  mentioned  to  him  in  the  place,  *'  to  make  me  very  apt  to 
sleep  contentedly  over  things  as  they  are,  and  therefore  I  hold 
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it  to  be  most  true  kindness  when  any  ono  directe  my  attention 
to  points  in  the  school  which  are  alleged  to  be  going  on  ill. 

The  perpetual  succession  of  changes  'which  resulted  from  this, 
was  by  many  objected  to  as  excessive,  and  calculated  to  en- 
danger the  stability  of  Ids  whole  system.  "  He  wakes  every 
morning,"  it  was  said  of  him,  "with  the  impression  that  every- 
thing is  on  open  question."  But  rapid  as  might  be  the  altera- 
tions to  which  the  details  of  his  system  were  subjected,  the 
general  principles  remained  fixed.  The  unwillingness  wliich  he 
had,  even  in  conmaon  life,  to  act  in  any  individual  case  without 
some  general  law  to  which  ho  might  refer  it,  ran  through  every "h-^ 
thing,  and  at  times  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  invented  unl^| 
versal  rules  with  the  express  object  of  meeting  particular  coses. 
Still,  if  in  smaller  matters  this  gave  an  occasional  impression  of 
fancifulness  or  inconsistency,  it  was,  in  greater  matters,  one 
chief  cause  of  the  confidence  wtiich  he  inspired.  Amidst  all 
the  plans  that  came  before  him,  he  felt,  and  he  made  others 
feel,  that  whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  the  particular  question 
at  issue,  there  were  principles  behind  which  lay  far  more  deeply 
seated  than  any  mere  question  of  school  government,  which  he 
was  ready  to  carry  through  at  whatever  cost,  and  from  wliich  no 
argument  or  menace  could  move  him.  ^^M 

Of  the  mere  extemul  administration  of  the  school,  little  neeff* 
here  bo  said.  Many  difficulties  which  he  encountei^d  were 
alike  provoked  and  subdued  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
character.  The  vehemence  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  a 
contest  against  evil,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  assailed 
it,  though  it  carried  him  through  perplexities  to  which  a  moro 
cautious  man  would  have  yielded,  led  liim  to  disregard  interests 
and  opinions  wliich  a  less  earnest  or  a  less  sanguine  reformer 
would  have  treated  with  greater  consideration.  His  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  intoj^ty,  and  his  contempt  for  worldly  advan- 
tage, sometimos  led  him  to  require  from  others  more  than  might 
be  reasonably  expected  from  them,  and  to  adopt  measures  which 
the  world  at  large  was  sure  to  misinterpret ;  yet  these  very 
quahties,  in  proportion  as  Ihey  became  more  appreciated,  ulti- 
mately secured  for  him  a  confidence  beyond  what  could  have 
been  gained  by  the  most  deliberate  circumspection.     But  what- 
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ever  were  the  temporary  exasperations  and  excitements  thus 
produced  in  his  dealings  with  others,  they  were  gradually  re- 
moved hy  the  increasing  control  over  himself  and  his  work 
which  he  acquired  in  later  years.  The  readiness  which  he 
showed  to  acknowledge  a  fault  when  once  convinced  of  it,  as 
well  as  to  persevere  in  kindness  even  when  he  thought  himself 
injured,  succeeded  in  healing  breaches  which,  with  a  less  for- 
giving or  less  honest  temper,  would  have  been  irreparable.  His 
union  of  firmness  with  tenderness  had  the  same  effect  in  the 
settlement  of  some  of  the  perplexities  of  his  office,  which  in 
others  would  have  resulted  from  art  and  management ;  and  even 
his  work  as  a  schoolmaster  cannot  be  properly  appreciated  with- 
out remembering  how,  in  the  end  of  his  career,  he  rallied  round 
him  the  public  feeling,  which  in  its  beginning  and  middle,  as 
will  appear  further  on,  had  been  so  widely  estranged  from  him. 

With  regard  to  the  Trustees  of  the  school,  entirely  amicable 
as  were  his  usual  relations  with  them,  and  grateful  as  he  felt  to 
them  for  their  active  support  and  personal  friendliness,  he  from 
the  first  maintained  that  in  the  actual  working  of  the  school  he 
must  be  completely  independent,  and  that  their  remedy,  if  they 
were  dissatisfied,  was  not  interference,  but  dismissal.  On  this 
condition  he  took  the  post,  and  any  attempt  to  control  either 
his  administration  of  the  school,  or  his  own  private  occupations, 
he  felt  bound  to  resist  '*  as  a  duty,"  he  said  on  one  occasion, 
"  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  master  of  every  foundation 
school  in  England." 

Of  his  intercourse  with  the  assistant-masters  it  is  for  obvious 
reasons  impossible  to  speak  with  that  detail  which  the  subject 
deserves.  But  though  the  co- operation  of  his  colleagues  was 
necessarily  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  activity  and  vigour  of 
his  own  character,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  following 
account,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  charac- 
teristic means  of  administration,  or  as  an  instance  of  the 
powerAil  influence  he  exercised  over  those  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  close  contact.  It  was  one  of  his  main  objects  to 
increase  in  all  possible  ways  their  importance  and  their  interest 
in  the  place.  "  Nothing  delights  me  more,"  he  said,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  reputation  enjoyed  by  one  of  his  colleagues,  **  than 
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■B  be  need  to  aey.  "  eeck  a  batee  of  bn  own  to  ride,"  inde- 
pendent of  the  "mere  pbeatasaie^ocie  of  boye"  pessing  sacces- 
nrely  throngh  their  respectiie  fonns ;  and  oo  the  other  band, 
the  boyfi  would  thua  have  some  one  at  hand  to  consolt  in  diffi- 
colties,  to  explain  their  case  if  they  got  into  troable  with  the 
bead-maeter,  or  the  other  masters,  to  send  a  report*  of  their 
characierB  home,  to  prepare  them  for  confirmation,  and  in  ge- 
neral to  stand  to  them  in  the  relation  of  a  pastor  to  bis  flock. 
"  No  parochial  ministry,"  he  woold  say  to  them,  *'  can  be  more 
properly  a  cure  of  souls  than  yours;"  and  though,  where  it 
might  happen  that  the  masters  were  laymen,  no  difference  was 
made  between  their  duties  to  their  bovs  and  those  of  others, 


Thii  practic«,  wluch  he  fint  intrtKlnced  at  the  end  of  eftch  hftlf-jear,  mft«riv&rdt 
montfal/.  He  bimielf  ued  Utterly  to  write  besides  every  h&lfyear  to  the 
parmto  of  every  boy  in  hU  own  fonn ; — thortly,  if  the  boj'i  cbancter  wu  good — at 
•MMwleiBble  length,  if  be  had  cause  of  complaint. 
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yet  he  was  anxioos,  as  a  general  rule,  that  they  should  be 
ordained  as  soon  as  possible,  and  procured  from  tbe  bishop  of 
Uie  diocese  a  recognition  of  their  situations  as  titles  for  orders. 
Whatever,  in  short,  he  was  in  his  own  department,  he  wished 
them  to  be  in  theirs ; — whatever  he  felt  about  his  superintend- 
ence of  the  whole  school,  he  wished  them  to  feel  about  that 
part  of  it  espedallj  committed  to  them.  It  was  an  increasing 
delight  to  him  to  inspire  them  with  general  views  of  education 
and  of  life,  by  which  he  was  himself  so  folly  possessed;  and 
the  bond,  thus  gradually  formed,  especially  when  in  his  later 
time  several  of  those  who  had  been  his  pupils  became  his  col- 
leagues, grew  deeper  and  stronger  with  each  successive  year  that 
they  passed  in  the  place.  Out  of  his  own  family,  there  was  no 
circle,  of  which  he  was  so  completely  the  animating  principle, 
as  amongst  those  who  co-operated  with  him  in  the  great  prac- 
tical work  of  his  life;  none  in  which  his  loss  was  more  keenly 
felt  to  be  irreparable,  or  his  example  more  instinctively  re- 
garded as  a  living  spring  of  action,  and  a  source  of  solemn 
responsibility,  than  amongst  those  who  were  called  to  continue 
their  labours  in  the  sphere  and  on  the  scene  which  had  been 
ennobled  to  them  by  his  counsels  and  his  presence*. 

*  His  Tiewi  tUI  perhftpt  be  best  explained  by  the  tvo  following  letten. 

LITTBK  or  ISQOXRT  FOR  A  1CA8TXB. 

What  I  want  is  a  man  who  ii  a  Ghriatian  and  a  gentleman,  an  acUre 

man,  and  one  who  ha<  common  sense^  and  nndentandi  boys.  I  do  not  so  much  can 
abont  Kholarship,  as  he  will  have  immediately  under  him  the  lowest  forms  in  the 
•ehool ;  but  yet,  on  second  thoughts,  I  do  care  about  it  very  much,  because  his  pupils 
nmy  be  in  the  highest  forms ;  and  besides,  I  think  that  even  the  elements  are  best 
taught  by  a  man  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter.  However,  if  one 
miut  give  way,  I  prefer  activity  of  mind  and  an  interest  in  his  work  to  high  scholar^ 
abip :  for  the  one  may  be  acquired  &r  more  easily  than  the  other.  I  should  wish  it 
•leo  to  be  nnderstood,  that  the  new  master  may  be  called  upon  to  take  boarders  in 
hi*  house,  it  being  my  intention  tor  the  fntore  to  require  this  of  all  masters  as  I  see 

oeauioo,  that  so  in  time  the  boarding-hooses  may  die  a  natural  death 

With  this  to  offer,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  look  rather  high  for  the  man  whom  I  fix 
npOQ,  and  it  is  my  great  object  to  get  here  a,  society  of  intelligent,  gentlemanly,  and 
actiTe  men,  who  may  pennanently  keep  up  the  chanuiter  of  the  school,  and  make  it 
"  vile  danmnm,"  if  I  were  to  break  my  neck  to-morrow. 
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But  whatever  interest  attaohea  to  the  more  external  circum^ 
stances  of  his  admiiiistratioiij  and  to  his  relations  with  others, 
who  wertj  coucurued  in  it,  is  of  course  ceutcred  in  his  own  per- 
sonal government  of  the  boys.  The  nftturaJ  effect  of  bis  con* 
centration  of  interest  on  what  he  used  to  call  "  our  great  self/* 
the  school,  was  that  the  separate  existence  of  the  school  was  in 
return  almost  merged  in  him.  This  was  not  indeed  his  own 
intention,  but  it  was  precisely  because  he  thought  so  much  of 
the  institution  and  bo  litllo  of  himself,  that  in  spite  of  his  ef- 
forts to  make  it  work  independently  of  any  personal  influence 
of  Ilia  own,  it  became  so  thoroughly  dependent  upon  bim,  and  so 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  hia  hpirit.  From  one  end  of  it  to 
the  otlier,  whatever  defects  it  had  were  his  defects;  whatever 
excellences  it  bad  were  his  excellences.  It  was  not  the  master 
who  was  beloTcd  or  disliked  for  the  sake  of  the  school,  but  the 
school  which  wns  bdovtid  or  (hshked  for  the  sake  of  the  master. 
Whatever  peculiarity  «f  character  was  impressed  on  the  scholarft]^] 
whom  it  sent  forth,  was  derived  not  from  tlie  genius  of  the  ■■ 
place,  but  from  the  genius  of  the  man.  Throughout,  whether 
in  tlie  school  itself,  or  in  its  after  eflects,  the  one  image  that 
we  have  before  us  ia  not  E-ugby,  but  Arnold, 

What  was  his  great  object  has  already  appeared  &om  hil 
letters;  namely,  the  hope  of  making  the  school  a  place  of  rcall 
Christian  education.     These  words  in  his  moutli  meant  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  general  profcasiona  wliich  every  good 
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The  qualifications  which  I  deem  essential  to  the  dae  performance  of 

master's  duties  here,  may  in  brief,  be  expresswt  as  tlie  spirit  of  a  Christian  itnd 
genllflmniir — that  b.  man  sliould  enter  upon  his  business  not  U  wm^i^yw,  but  as 
Bubst&aUve  and  must  itnpurtant  duty;    tliat  he  should  devote  himself  to  it  as  t! 
ospecid.  branch  of  the  ministerial  calling  which  he  has  chosen  to  follow — that  belo 
ing  to  a  great  public  institution,  and  standing  in  a  public  and  coospictious  sitoatioi 
lit]  should  study  things  "  lovely  and  of  good  report;''  tluit  ia,  that  ha  should  b«  pu^ 
lie  spirited,  liberal,  and  entering  heartily  into  the  interest,  honour,  and  gene 
respectability  and  distinction  of  the  siiciety  which  he  has  joined ;  and  that  he  sho 
have  sutBcicnt  vigour  of  mird  and  thirst  for  knowledge^  to  p<Tsist  in  adding  to 
own  itorea  without  neglecting  the  full  impruvembiit  of  those  whom  be  is  teochii 
I  think  our  masterships  here  offer  a  noble  fidd  of  duty,  and  I  would  not  besto 
them  on  any  one  whom  I  thought  would  nndertake  them  without  entering  into  t 
spirit  of  our  system  heart  and  hand. 
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must  be  suppoeed  to  make,  and  which  no  teacher  even  in 
tlie  worst  times  of  English  cducfttion  could  have  openly  ventured 
to  disclaim;  but  it  is  exceedingly  diificult  &o  to  explain  them, 
tt  that  they  shall  not  seem  to  exceed  or  loU  short  of  the  truth. 
Il  was  not  an  attempt  merely  to  give  more  theological  instruo- 
tioD,  or  to  introduce  sacred  words  into  school  admouitions; 
Ihera  may  have  been  some  occasions  for  religious  advice  that 
aught  have  been  turned  to  more  advantage,  some  rehgious 
pnctices  which  might  have  been  more  constantly  or  efleotuuUy 
encouraged.  His  design  arose  out  of  the  very  nature  of  his  of- 
fice ;  the  relation  of  an  instructor  to  his  pupils  was  to  him,  like 
all  tlie  other  relations  of  human  life,  only  in  a  healthy  state, 
when  snbordinato  to  their  common  relation  to  God.  The  idea 
of  a  Christiim  school,  again,  was  to  him  the  natural  result,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  very  idea  of  a  school  in  itself;  exactly  as  the 
idea  of  a  Christian  State  seemed  to  him  to  be  involved  in  the 
Terr  idea  of  a  State  itself.  The  intellectual  training  was  not  for 
a  moment  underrated,  and  tlic  machinery  of  tlio  school  was  left 
to  have  its  own  way.  But  he  looked  upon  the  whole  as  bearing 
on  the  advancement  of  the  one  end  of  all  instruction  and  edu- 
cation; the  boys  were  still  treated  as  schoolboys,  but  as  school- 
boys who  must  grow  up  to  bo  Christian  men;  whoso  age  did 
not  prevent  their  faults  from  being  sins,  or  their  excellences 
from  being  noble  and  Christian  virtues;  whose  situation  did 
not  of  itaell'  make  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to 
their  daily  lives  an  impracticable  vision. 

Ilis  education,  in  short,  it  was  once  observed  amidst  the 
vehement  outcry  by  which  he  used  to  be  assailed,  "was  not  (ac- 
cording to  the  popular  phrase)  based  upon  religion,  but  was 
iteelf  reliffioHH."  It  was  this  chiefly  which  gave  a  oneness  to 
Lis  work  amidst  a  great  variety  of  means  and  occupations,  and 
a  Btoadiness  to  the  general  system  amidst  its  almost  unceasing 
change.  It  was  this  which  makes  it  difficult  to  separate  one 
part  of  his  work  from  another,  and  which  oflen  made  it  impos- 
sible for  his  pupils  to  say  in  after  life,  of  mucli  that  had  in- 
llaenced  Uicm,  whetlier  tliey  had  derived  it  from  what  was 
I  spoken  in  school,  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  private.  And,  therefore, 
I       when  either  in  direct  religious  teaching,  or  on  particular  occa- 
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dons.  Christian  principles  were  expressly  introduced  by  him, 
they  had  not  tlie  appearance  of  a  rhetorical  flourish  or  of  a  tem- 
porary appeal  to  the  feelings ;  they  were  looked  upon  as  the 
natural  expression  of  what  was  constantly  implied :  it  was  felt 
that  he  had  the  power,  in  wliicli  so  many  teachers  have  been 
deficient,  of  saying  what  he  did  mean,  and  of  not  saying  what 
lie  did  not  mean, — the  power  of  doing  what  was  right,  and 
speaking  what  was  true,  and  tliinking  what  was  good,  inde- 
pendently of  any  professional  or  conventional  notions  that  so  tO- 
act,  speak,  or  think,  was  becoming  or  expedient.  1 

It  was  not  merely  an  ahatract  school,  but  an  English  public 
school,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  sphere  in  which  this  was 
to  be  effected.  There  was  something  to  him  at  the  very  outset 
full  of  interest  in  a  great  place  of  national  education,  such  as  he 
considered  a  public  school  to  be. 


"There  is,"  he  said,  ''or  there  ought  to  be.  sometliing  very  en-, 
noliling  in  being  connected  with  an  establishment  at  once  ancieni 
and  ina^iificent,  where  all  altout  ua,  and  all  the  associations  belon; 
ing  to  the  objects  around  us,  should  be  great,  splendid,  and  el 
vating.     What  an  individual  ought  and  often  does  derive  from  ih\ 
fceliag  ilmt  he  is  bom  of  an  old  and  ittutjtrious  race,  from  being 
familiar  from  his  ohiliihood  with  the  walla  and  trees  which  speak  of 
the  past  no  loss  than  of  the  present,  and  make  both  full  of  im 
of  greatness  ;  this,  in  an  inferior  degree,  belongs  to  every  mem 
of  an  ancient  and  celebrated  place  of  education.     In  this  rea' 
every  one  of  us  has  a  responsibility  imposed  upon  him,  which  I  wis; 
that  we  more  considered."     (Serm.  vol.  iii.  p.  210.)* 

*  It  waft  one  of  liii  most  cherished  wishes  at  Eugby,  to  be  enabled  to  leave  to 
KhfKil  lome  pcrtnnncnt  rank  or  dignity,  which  ihoold  in  some  measure  compeimte 
for  its  tntiil  Imrri'iiiieaa  of  nil  hiitnric-al  nsioctations,  which  he  always  felt  painfolly  in 
contrast  with  his  own  enrly  school,  Winchester.  Thni,  amongst  oth^r  schemes,  he 
exerted  himsi^lf  to  procun*  a  raedal  or  some  sinnlar  farour  from  the  Crown.  *'  I  can 
truly  uy,"  he  wrote  in  1810,  "that  nothing  which  could  have  been  given  mo  in  the 
way  of  prefermentj  would  have  been  bo  gratifying  to  me  as  to  hare  been  the  meaos 
in  any  degree  of  obtaining  whftt  I  think  would  be  not  more  an  honour  than  a  real 
and  lasting  benefit  to  tho  school"  Tlie  geiicrAl  grounds  on  which  he  thought  this 
desirable,  may  best  be  iluled  in  his  own  words :  "  1  think  that  it  would  be  well,  on 
public  grounds,  to  confer  what  may  be  considered  as  analogoni  to  a  peerage  conferred 
on  aome  of  the  wealthiest  con^monert,  or  to  a  silk  gown  bestowed  on  distinguished 
lawyen ;  that  is,  thai  when  fchooli  had  risen  from  a  very  humble  origin  to  a  conai- 
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This  feeling  of  itself  dictated  the  preservatioii  of  the  old 
school  constitation  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  and  he  was  very 
caxefbl  not  to  break  through  any  customs  which  connected  the  in- 
stitatioD,  however  slightly,  with  the  past.  But  in  this  constitution 
there  were  peculiarities  of  far  greater  importance  in  his  eyes  for 
good  or  evil,  than  any  mere  imaginative  associations ;  the  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  the  English  public  school  system 
firom  almost  every  other  system  of  education  in  Europe,  and 
which  are  all  founded  on  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  boys 
axe  left  for  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  form  an  independent 
society  of  their  own,  in  which  the  influence,  that  they  exercise 
over  each  other,  is  far  greater  than  can  possibly  be  exercised  by 
the  masters,  even  if  multiplied  greatly  beyond  their  present 
number. 

How  keenly  he  felt  the  evils  resulting  from  this  system,  and 
the  difficulty  of  communicating  to  it  a  really  Christian  character, 
will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  knows  the  twelfth  Sermon  in 
his  second  volume,  in  which  he  unfolded,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  the  causes  which  had  led  good  men  to  declare  that 
"  public  schools  are  the  seats  and  nurseries  of  vice ;"  or  the 
three  Sermons  on  "  Christian  Schools,"  in  his  fifth  volume,  in 
which,  with  the  added  experience  of  ten  years,  he  analyzed 
the  six  evils  by  which  be  "  supposed  that  great  schools  were 
likely  to  be  corrupted,  and  to  be  changed  from  the  likeness  of 
God's  temple  to  that  of  a  den  of  thieves."     (Vol.  v.  p.  74.) 

Sometimes  he  would  be  led  to  doubt  whether  it  were  really 
compatible  with  the  highest  principles  of  education ;  sometimes 
he  would  seem  to  have  an  earnest  and  almost  impatient  desire 
to  £ree  himself  £rom  it  Still,  on  the  whole,  it  was  always  on  a 
reformation,  not  on  an  overthrow,  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  the  school  that  he  endeavoured  to  act.     "  Another  system," 

dexable  place  in  the  country,  and  had  continued  so  for  lome  time,  lome  royal  gift, 
howertf  imal),  should  be  bestowed  upon  them,  merely  as  a  sort  of  recognition  or 
confirmation,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  of  the  courtesy  rank  which  they  had  acquired 
already.  I  hare  always  believed  that  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  effectual  means 
of  improring  the  foundation  schools  throughout  the  country,  would  he  to  hold  out 
the  hope  of  some  mark  of  encouragement  from  the  Crown,  as  they  might  happeu  to 
deserreiL'* 
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lie  fMkid,  "  may  be  better  in  itself,  but  I  am  placed  in  this  sys 
and  am  bound  to  try  what  I  can  make  of  it." 

Witit  his  usual  uudoubtiug  coufideuce  in  what  he  believed 
be  a  general  law  of  Provideuce,  he  based  Lis  whole  management 
of  tJic  school  on  his  eorly-formed  and  yearly-increasing  convic- 
tion that  what  he  had  to  look  for,  both  intellectually  and  mo- 
rally, was  not  performance  bnt  promise;  that  the  very  freedom 
and  independence  of  school  life,  which  in  itself  he  thought  so 
dangerous,  might  be  made  the  best  preparation  for,  Cliristian 
manhood;   and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  his  scholars  the 
principle  which  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  odopted  in  the 
triiining  of  the  childhood  of  the  human  race  itself*.    He  sbmnk 
from  pressing  on  tlie  conscience  of  boys  rules  of  action  which 
he  fcilt  tlicy  were  not  yet  able  to  bear,  and  from  enforcing  ac- 
tions which,  though  right  in   themselves,  would  in  boys  be 
performed  from  wrong  motives.      Keenly  as  he  felt  the  risk] 
and  fatal  oousoquences  of  tlie  failure  of  tliia  trial,  still  it  wi 
his  great,  sometimes  his  only  support  to  believe  tlmt  '*  the  cha* 
ractur  is  braced  amid  such  scenes  to  a  greater  beauty  and  firm^i'l 
ncsH  tlmn  it  ever  can  attain  witliout  enduring  and  witnessinj 
Ihcm.      Our  work  hero  would  be  absolutely  unendurable  if  w#l 
did  not  bear  in  mind  that  wo  should  look  forward  as  well  asi 
backward — if  we  did  not  remember  that  the  victory  of  fall< 
man  lies  not  in  innocence  but  in  triod  virtue."     (Serm.  voL 
iv,  p.  7.)     "  I  hold  fast,"  he  said,  "  to  the  great  truth,  that 
'blessed  is  he  thnfc  overcometh  ;'"   and  he  \>Tites  in  1687: — 
"Of  all  the  painful   things  connected  with  my  employment, 
nothing  is  e({unl  to  the  grief  of  seeing  a  boy  come  to  school  iu*-j 
nocent  and  promising,  and  tracing  the  corruption  of  his  cha« 
racter  from  tljo  influence  of  the  tfimptatinua  around  him,  in  thi 
very  place  which  ought  to  have  strengthened  and  improved  il 
But  in  moat  oii-ses  those  who  come  witli  a  oliuracter  of  positii 
good  are  beuctited ;  it  is  the  neuU'al  and  indecisive  characters' 
which  are  apt  to  be  decided  for  e>il  by  schools,  as  they  would 
be  in  fact  by  any  other  temptation." 

But  this  very  feeling  led  him  with  the  greater  eagerness 
*  Seroiotis,  vol  ii.  p.  440. 
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catch  at  every  means,  by  which  the  trial  might  be  shortened  or 
alleriated.  **  Can  the  change  from  childhood  to  manhood  be 
hastened,  without  prematurely  exhausting  the  faculties  of  body 
or  mind?"  (Serm.  vol.  iv.  p.  19)  was  one  of  the  chief  ques- 
tions on  which  his  mind  was  constantly  at  work,  and  which  in 
the  judgment  of  some  he  was  disposed  to  answer  too  readily  in 
the  affirmative.  It  was  with  the  elder  boys,  of  course,  that  be 
chiefly  acted  on  this  principle,  but  with  all  above  the  very  young 
ones  he  trusted  to  it  more  or  less.  Firmly  as  he  believed  that 
a  time  of  trial  was  inevitable,  he  believed  no  less  firmly  that  it 
might  be  passed  at  public  schools  sooner  than  under  other 
drcnmstances ;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  disliked  the  assump- 
tion of  a  false  manliness  in  boys,  was  his  desire  to  cultivate 
in  them  true  manliness,  as  the  only  step  to  something  higher, 
and  to  dwell  on  earnest  principle  and  moral  thoughtfiilness,  as 
the  great  and  distingoishing  mark  between  good  and  evil*. 
Hence  his  wish  that  as  much  as  possible  should  be  done  by  the 
boys,  and  nothingyor  them ;  heuce  arose  his  practice,  in  which 
his  own  delicacy  of  feeling  and  uprightness  of  purpose  power- 
fully assisted  him,  of  treating  the  boys  as  gentlemen  and  reason- 
able beings,  of  making  them  respect  themselves  by  the  mere 
respect  he  showed  to  them ;  of  showing  that  he  appealed  and 
trusted  to  their  own  common  sense  and  conscience.  Lying, 
for  example,  to  the  masters,  he  made  a  great  moral  offence ; 
placing  implicit  confidence  in  a  boy  s  assertion,  and  then,  if  a 
falsehood  was  discovered,  punishing  it  severely, — in  the  upper 
part  of  the  school,  when  persisted  in,  with  expulsion.  Even 
with  the  lower  forms  he  never  seemed  to  be  on  the  watch  for 
boys ;  and  in  the  higher  forms  any  attempt  at  further  proof  of 
an  assertion  was  immediately  checked : — "  If  you  say  so,  that 
is  quite  enough — of  course  I  believe  your  word ;"  and  there 
grew  up  in  consequence  a  general  feeling  that  "  it  was  a  shame 
to  tell  Arnold  a  lie — he  always  believes  one." 

Perhaps  the  liveliest  representation  of  this  general  spirit,  as 
distinguished  from  its  exemplification  in  particular  parts  of  the 
discipline  and  instruction,  would  be  formed  by  recalling  his 
manner,  as  he  appeared  in  the  great  school,  where  the  boys  used 

*  See  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  09. 
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to  meet  when  tlie  whole  school  was  assembled  collectively, 
not  in  its  difierent  forms  or  classes.  Then,  whether  on 
usual  entrance  every  morning  to  prayers  before  the  first  lea 
or  on  the  more  special  emergencies  which  might  require 
presence,  he  seemed  to  stand  before  them,  not  merely  as 
head  master,  but  as  the  representative  of  the  school.  Thei 
spoke  to  them  as  members  together  with  himself  of  the  fl 
great  institution,  whose  character  and  reputaUon  they  ha 
sustain  as  well  as  he.  He  wotdd  dwell  on  the  satisfactio] 
had  in  being  head  of  a  society,  where  noble  and  honoui 
feehngs  were  encouraged,  or  on  the  disgrace  which  he  fa 
hearing  of  acts  of  disorder  or  violence,  such  as  in  the  hiini 
ranks  of  life  would  render  them  amenable  to  tlie  laws  of  I 
country,  or  again,  on  the  trust  which  he  placed  in  their  hoi 
as  gentlemen,  and  the  baseness  of  any  instiinee  in  which  it 
abused.  "  Is  this  a  Christian  school  ?"  he  indignantly  oi 
at  the  end  of  one  of  those  addresses,  in  which  he  had  spoke 
an  extensive  display  of  bad  feeling  amongst  the  boys,  and  1 
added, — "  I  cannot  remain  here  if  all  is  to  be  carried  on  by  ( 
sLraiut  and  force ;  if  I  am  to  be  here  as  a  gaoler,  I  will  rei 
my  office  at  once."  And  few  scenes  can  be  recorded  l 
characteristic  of  him  thtin  on  one  of  these  occasions,  whei 
consequence  of  a  disturbance,  he  had  been  obliged  to  send  fl 
several  boys,  and  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  spin 
discontent  which  this  excited,  he  stood  in  his  place  before 
assembled  school,  tmd  said,  "  It  is  noi  necessary  that  this  sbi 
be  a  school  of  three  hundred,  or  one  hundred,  or  of  filly  hi 
but  it  f>  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  school  of  Christian  | 
tlemen." 

The  means  of  carrying  out  these  principles  were  of  co 
various;  they  may,  however,  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
viewed  under  the  divisions  of  the  general  discipline  of  the  set 
the  system  of  instruction,  the  chapel  services,  and  his  own 
sonal  intercourse  and  influence. 

I.  In  considering  hia  general  management  of  the  disci| 
of  the  school,  it  will  only  be  possible  to  touch  on  its  lew 
features. 

1.  He  at  once  made  a  great  alteration  in  the  whole  systei 
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pmushments  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school,  "  keeping  it  as 
much  as  possihle  in  the  hackgronnd,  and  by  kindness  and  en- 
ooaragement  attracting  the  good  and  noble  feelings  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal"*  As  thb  appears  more  distinctly 
elsewhere,  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  it  here;  bat  a  few  words 
may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  view  with  which,  for  the 
younger  part  of  the  school,  he  made  a  point  of  maintaining,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  old  discipline  of  public  schools. 

**  The  beau  ideal  of  school  discipline  with  regard  to  young  boys 
would  seem  to  be  this,  that,  whilst  corporal  punishment  was  retained 
on  principle  as  fitly  answering  to  and  marking  the  naturally  inferior 
state  of  boyhood,  and  therefore  as  conveying  no  peculiar  degradation 
to  persons  in  such  a  state,  we  should  cherish  and  encourage  to  the 
utmost  all  attempts  made  by  the  several  boys,  as  individuals,  to 
escape  finom  the  natural  punishment  of  their  age  by  rising  above  its 
naturally  low  tone  of  principle.'* 

Flogging,  therefore,  for  the  younger  part,  he  retained,  but  it 
was  confined  to  moral  offences,  snch  as  lying,  drinking,  and 
habitual  idleness,  while  his  aversion  to  inflicting  it  rendered  it 
still  less  frequent  in  practice  than  it  would  have  been  according 
to  the  role  he  had  laid  down  for  it.  But  in  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment used  in  a  liberal  journal,  that  it  was  even  for  these  offences 
and  for  this  age  degrading,  he  replied  with  characteristic 
emphasis — 

^*  I  know  well  of  what  feeling  this  is  the  expression ;  it  originates 
in  that  proud  notion  of  personal  independence  which  is  neither  rea- 
sonable nor  Christian — but  essentially  barbarian.  It  visited  Europe 
with  all  the  curses  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  is  threatening  us  now 
with  those  of  Jacobinism At  an  age  when  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  a  true  manly  sense  of  the  degradation  of  guilt  or 
&nlts,  where  is  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  a  fantastic  sense  of  the 
degradation  of  personal  correction?  What  can  be  more  false,  or 
more  adverse  to  the  simplicity,  sobriety,  and  humbleness  of  mind, 
which  are  the  best  ornament  of  youth,  and  the  best  promise  of  a 
noble  manhood  ?"  *» 

2.  But  his  object  was  of  course  far  higher  than  to  check  par- 

*  Serm.  toL  It.  p.  106.    The  whole  aermoxt  u  a  full  expondon  of  }aa  riew. 
^  MitceUaoeoui  Works,  p.  366. 
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ticmlar  vices.  "  Wlint  I  want  to  see  in  the  school,"  h 
'*  and  what  I  cannot  find,  is  an  abhorrence  of  evil :  I 
think  of  the  Psalm,  'Neither  doth  be  abhor  anvtliiog  that  is 
evil.'"  Amongst  all  the  caoses^  which  in  his  judgment  con- 
tributed to  the  absence  of  this  feeling,  and  to  the  moral  child- 
ishness, which  he  considered  tlie  great  curse  of  pubUe  schools, 
the  chief  seemed  to  him  to  lie  in  the  spirit  which  was  there 
encouraged  of  combination,  of  companionship,  of  excessive  de- 
ference to  the  pubhc  opinion  prevalent  in  the  school.  Pecu- 
liarly repugnant  as  this  spirit  was  at  once  to  his  own  rever- 
ence for  lawful  authority,  and  to  his  disUke  of  servile  submis- 
sion to  unlawful  authority;  fatal  as  he  deemed  it  to  all  approacl}. 
to  sympatlty  between  himself  and  his  scholars — to  all  free  ai>4^| 
manly  fcelinj?  in  individual  l>oys — to  all  real  and  permanent 
improvement  of  the  institution  itself — it  gave  him  more  pain 
when  brought  prominently  before  him,  than  any  other  evil  Mfll 
the  school.  At  the  very  sight  of  a  knot  of  vicious  or  careless 
boys  gathered  together  round  the  great  school-house  fire,  "It 
makes  me  think,"  he  would  say,  "that  I  see  the  Devil  iu  the 
midst  of  them."  From  first  to  last  it  was  the  great  subject 
which  all  his  anxiety  converged.  No  half  year  ever  pi 
without  his  preaching  upon  it — he  turned  it  over  and  over 
every  possible  point  of  view — he  dwelt  on  it  as  the  one  mast 
fault  of  all.  *'  If  the  spirit  of  Elijah  were  to  stand  in  the  mi( 
of  us,  and  we  were  to  ask  him,  '  \Vlmt  shall  we  do  then  ?' 
answer  would  bo,  Tear  not,  nor  hoed  one  another's  voices,  hi 
fear  and  heed  the  voice  of  God  only.""  (MS.  Serm.  onLi 
iii.  10.     183d.) 

Against  this  evil  ho  felt  that  no  efforts  of  good  individual  03 
ample,  or  of  personal  sympathy  with  individual  masters,  couh 
act  effectually,  unless  there  were  something  to  counteract  it 
constantly  amongst  the  hoys  themselves. 

"  lie,  therefore,  who  wisbeB"  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  really 
improve  public  education  would  do  well  to  direct  his  attention 
this  point,  and  to  consider  how  there  can  bo  infused  into  a  sociei 
of  boys  snch   elemenls  ns,  without  being  too  dissimilar  to  coalesce' 
thoroughly  with  the  rest,  shall  yet  bo  so  superior  as  to  raise  tho  cha- 
racter of  the  whole.     It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  any  school 
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as  yet  folly  solved  this  problem.  I  am  coavinced,  however,  that, 
in  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  highest  form  to  the  rest  of  the  boys, 
such  as  it  exists  in  our  great  public  schools,  there  is  to  be  found  the 
best  means  of  answering  it.  This  relation  requires  in  many  respects 
to  be  improved  in  its  character;  some  of  its  features  should  be 
softened,  others  elevated ;  but  here,  and  here  only,  is  the  engine 
idiich  can  effect  the  end  desired."    (Joum.  Ed.  p.  S9d.) 

In  other  words,  he  determined  to  use,  and  to  improve  to  the 
utmost,  the  existing  machinery  of  the  Sixth  Form,  and  of 
figging;  understanding,  by  the  Sixth  Form,  the  thirty  boys 
who  composed  the  highest  class — "  those  who  having  risen  to 
the  highest  form  in  the  school,  will  probably  be  at  once  the 
oldest  and  the  strongest,  and  the  cleverest;  and  if  the  school 
be  well  ordered,  the  most  respectable  in  application  and  general 
character :"  and  by  fagging,  "the  power  given  by  the  supreme 
authorities  of  the  school  to  the  Sixth  Form,  to  be  exercised  by 
them  over  the  lower  boys,  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  regular 
government  amongst  the  boys  themselves,  and  avoiding  the 
evils  of  anarchy,  in  other  words,  of  the  lawless  tyranny  of  phy- 
sical strength."     (Joum.  Ed.  p.  287,  286.)  • 

In  many  points  he  took  the  institution  as  he  found  it,  and  as 
he  remembered  it  at  Winchester.  The  responsibility  of  check- 
ing bad  practices  without  the  intervention  of  the  masters,  the 
occasional  settlement  of  difficult  cases  of  school-government, 
the  subjection  of  brute  force  to  some  kind  of  order,  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  such  an  authority,  had  been  more  or  less 
produced  under  the  old  system  both  at  Kugby  and  elsewhere. 
But  his  zeal  in  its  defence,  and  his  confident  reliance  upon  it 
as  the  keystone  of  his  whole  government,  were  eminently  char 
racteristic  of  himself  It  was  a  point  moreover  on  which  the 
spirit  of  the  age  set  strongly  and  increasingly  against  him,  on 
which  there  was  a  general  tendency  to  yield  to  the  popular  out- 
cry, and  on  which  the  clamour,  that  at  one  time  assailed  him, 

*  It  baa  not  bora  thought  neceuaiy  here  to  ent«r  at  length  into  hia  defence  of  the 
gmeral  ^item  of  fiigging,  especially  u  it  may  be  seen  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  in  the  article  in  the  ninth  Tolume  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Educa* 
tion,  from  which  the  above  extracts  have  been  taken,  and  which  is  now  inserted  at 
length  in  the  Tolnme  of  hit  lliacellaneoas  Works. 
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was  ready  to  fasten  as  a  subject  where  all  parties  could  concur 
in  their  coDdemnation.  But  be  was  immoveable:  and,  though 
on  his  first  coming,  he  had  felt  hiniRelf  called  upon  rather  to 
restrain  the  authority  of  the  Sixth  Form  from  abuses,  than  to 
gnard  it  from  encroachments,  yet  now  that  the  whole  system 
was  denounced  as  cruel  and  absurd,  he  delighted  to  stand  forth 
as  its  champion.  The  power,  which  was  most  strongly  con- 
demned, of  personal  chastisement  Tested  in  the  Pncpostors 
over  those  who  resisted  their  authority,  he  firmly  maintained  as 
essential  to  the  general  support  of  the  good  order  of  the  placeSjM 
and  there  was  no  obloquy,  which  he  would  not  undergo  in  the 
proieotion  of  a  boy,  who  had  by  due  exercise  of  this  discipline 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  school,  the  parents,  or  the 
public. 

But  the  importance,  which  he  attached  to  it,  arose  from  his 
regarding  it  not  only  as  on  efficient  engine  of  discipline,  but  as 
the  chief  means  of  creating  a  respect  for  moral  and  intellectual 
excellence,  and  of  diffusing  his  own  influence  through  the  mass 
of  the  school.  Whilst  he  made  the  Prsepostors  rely  upon  his 
support  in  all  just  use  of  tlieir  authority,  as  well  as  on  his 
severe  judgment  of  all  abuse  of  it,  he  endeavoured  also  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  were  BctualJy  fellow-workers  with  him  for 
the  highest  good  of  the  school,  upon  the  highest  principles  and 
motives — iliat  they  had,  with  him,  a  moral  responsibility  and  a 
deep  interest  in  the  real  welfare  of  the  place.  Occasionally 
during  his  whole  stay,  and  regularly  at  the  beginning  or  end 
of  every  half-year  during  his  later  years,  he  used  to  make  short 
addresses  to  them  on  their  duties,  or  on  the  general  state  of  the 
school,  onn  of  which,  as  an  illustration  of  liis  general  mode 
speaking  and  acting  with  them,  it  has  been  thought  worth  wl 
to  give,  as  nearly  as  his  pupils  could  remember  it,  in  the  v( 
words  he  used.  After  making  a  few  remarks  to  them  on  their 
work  in  the  lessons:  "I  will  now,"  ho  proceeded,  "say  a  few  , 
words  to  you  as  I  promised.  Speaking  to  you,  as  to  youngp^ 
men  who  can  enter  into  what  I  say,  I  wish  you  to  feel  that  you 
have  another  duty  to  perform,  holding  the  siluaLiun  that  you  , 
do  in  the  school;  of  the  importance  of  this  I  wish  you  al 
feel  sensible,  and  of  the  enormous  influence  you  possess, 


uie 
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»aT9  in  whicL  we  cannot,  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  all  below  you; 
And  I  wish  yon  to  see  fnlly  how  many  and  great  arc  the  oppor- 
Umities  offered  to  you  here  of  doing  good — good,  too,  of  last- 
ing benefit  to  yourselves  as  well  as  to  others;  there  is  no  place 
where  you  will  find  better  opportunities  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  you  will  then  have  reason  to  look  back  to  your  life  here 
viih  the  greatest  pleasure.  You  will  soon  find,  when  you 
change  your  life  here  for  tliat  at  tlie  Universities,  how  very  few 
in  comparison  they  are  tliere,  however  willing  you  may  then  be, 
*-- at  any  rate  during  the  first  part  of  your  life  there.  That 
tbere  is  good,  workiug  in  the  school,  I  most  fully  believe,  and 
we  cannot  feel  too  thankful  fur  it;  in  many  indi\'idual  in- 
ilADces,  in  different  parts  of  the  school,  I  have  seen  the  change 
from  evil  to  good — to  mention  instances  would  of  course  be 
wrong.  The  state  of  the  school  is  a  subject  of  congratulation 
lo  us  all,  but  only  so  far  as  to  encourage  us  to  increased  ex- 
crtiona ;  and  I  am  sure  we  ought  all  to  feel  it  a  subject  of  most 
Rincere  thankfulness  to  God ;  hut  we  must  not  stop  here ;  wo 
must  exert  ourselves  with  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  its  con- 
tinaance.  And  what  I  have  often  said  before  I  repeat  now:  . 
rbat  we  must  look  for  here  is,  1st,  religious  and  moral  prin- 
Sndly,  gentlemanly  conduct;   Srdly,  inteUcctual  abi- 

Nothing,  accordingly,  so  shook  his  hopes  of  doing  good,  as 
woaknees  or  misconduct  in  the  Sixth.  "  You  should  feel,"  be 
fiaid.  '•  hke  officers  in  the  army  or  navy,  whose  want  of  moral 
courage  would,  indeed,  be  tliought  cowardice."  **  When  I  have 
confidence  in  the  Sixth,"  was  the  end  of  one  of  his  farewell 
"  there  is  no  post  in  England  which  I  would  ex- 
lange  for  this  ;  but  if  they  do  not  support  mc,  I  must  go." 
may  well  be  imagined  how  important  this  was  as  an  in- 
iment  of  education,  independently  of  the  weight  of  his  own 
'personal  qualities.  Exactly  at  the  age  when  hoys  begin  to 
acquire  some  degree  of  self-respect,  and  some  desire  for  the 
respect  of  others,  they  were  treated  with  confidence  by  one, 
confidence  they  could  not  but  regard  as  worth  having ; 
)and  themselves  in  a  station,  where  their  own  dignity 
not  be  maintained,  except  by  oonaistent  good  conduct. 
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And  exactly  at  a  time  wheu  manly  Aspirations  begin  to 
Uiey  fouud  Uiemselves  invested  with  functions  of  govei 
great  beyond  tbeir  age,  yet  naturally  growing  out  of  their 
sition;  wliilst  llie  ground  of  solemn  respoii&ibility,  on  -which 
they  were  constantly  taught  that  their  autlionty  rested,  had  a 
general,  though  of  coarse  not  nniversal,  tendency  to  counteract 
any  notions  of  mere  personal  self-importance.  ^H 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  you  have  an  anxious  duty— a  duty  which 
Bome  might  suppwe  was  too  heavy  for  your  years.  But  it  seems  to 
me,  the  nobler  as  well  as  the  truer  way  of  stating  the  case  to  saf^f 
that  it  is  the  grrat  privilege  of  thia  and  other  such  institutions,  to 
anticipate  the  common  time  of  manhood ;  that  by  their  whole  traiu- 
ing  they  tit  the  character  for  manly  duties  at  an  age  when,  under 
anotlier  s)'stem.  such  duties  would  he  impracticable ;  that  there  is 
not  imposed  upon  you  too  heavy  a  burden ;  but  that  you  are  capable 
of  bearing,  without  injury,  what  to  others  might  be  a  burden,  and 
therefore  to  diminish  your  duties  and  lessen  your  respousibility 
would  be  no  kindness,  but  a  dognulatiou— an  afifrout  to  you  and  to 
the  school."    (Serm.  vol.  v.  p.  60.) 


8.  Whilst  he  looked  to  the  Sixth  Form,  as  the  ordinary  co; 
rpotive  for  the  ordinary  evils  of  a  public  school,  he  still  fell 
that  these  evils  from  lime  to  time  developed  themselves  in 
ahape  which  demanded  peculiar  methods  to  meet  tliem,   and 
which  may  best  be  explained  by  one  of  his  letters. 


I 


"  My  own  school  experience  has  taught  me  the  raottstrous  ei 
of  a  state  of  low  principle  prevailing  amongst  those  who  set  the  toi 
to  the  rest.     I  can  neither  theoretically  nor  practically  defend  oui 
public  school  aystom,  where  the  boys  are  left  so  very  much  alone 
form  a  distinct  society  of  their  own,  unless  you  assume  that 
upper  clasa  shiill  bo  capable  of  being  in  a  manner  ^ttrirai  between 
tlui  musters  and  iho  mass  of  the  boys,  that  is,  shall  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving and  tniitamitting  to  the  rest,  through  their  example  and  iib<^| 
fluonoo,  right  principles  of  conduct,  instead  of  those  extremely  low^^ 
ones  whirh  are  natund  to  a  society  of  boys  left  wholly  to  form  their 
own  standiinl  of  right  and  wrong.     Now,  when  I  get  any  in  this  h| 
part  of  the  school  who  are  not  to  bo  inUuenced — who  have  neither  ^ 
Iho  will  nor  the  power  to  influence  others — not  from  being  in- 
louliunully  bad,  but  from  very  low  wit,  and  extreme  chJdmlmess 
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of  clmrncter — the  evil  is  so  great,  not  only  negatively  but 
Ij,  \^for  their  low  iind  false  views  are  greetlily  caught  up  by 
those  below  them.)  that  I  know  not  how  ta  pi'ocoed,  or  how  to 
hinder  the  school  from  heooming  a  place  of  (^du<;aiion  for  evil  mther 
than  for  good,  except  by  getting  rid  of  such  porsous.  And  tlien 
«oaies  the  di^culty,  that  the  parents  who  see  their  sons  only  at 
home — that  is  ju9t  where  tlie  points  of  character,  wliich  are  so  in- 
jinioQS  here,  are  not  called  into  action — can  scarcely  ho  brought  to 
az»def%tiuid  why  they  should  remove  them ;  and  having,  as  most 
people  have,  only  the  most  vague  ideas  as  to  the  real  nature  of  a 
public  scliool.  they  cannot  understand  wliat  harm  they  are  receiving 
or  doing  to  others,  if  ihey  do  not  get  into  some  palpable  scrape, 
which  very  likely  they  never  would  do.  More  puzzling  still  is  it, 
when  you  have  many  boys  of  this  description,  so  that  the  evil  influ- 
is  really  very  great,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of  the  set  whom 
would  set  down  as  a  really  bad  fellow  if  taken  alune ;  but  most 
of  them  would  really  do  very  well  if  thty  were  not  together  and  in  a 
vtuattou  where,  unluckily,  their  age  and  size  leads  them,  unavoid- 
alily,  to  form  the  laws  and  guide  the  opinion  of  their  sucit^ty;  where- 
ifi,  tiiey  are  wholly  until  to  lead  others,  and  arc  so  slow  at  receiving 
good  influences  themselves,  that  they  want  to  be  almost  exclusively 
with  older  persons,  instead  of  being  principally  with  youuger  ones/' 

The  evil  undoubtodly  was  great,  and  the  difficulty,  which  ho 
describes  rn  the  way  of  its  removal,  tcudt'd  to  rij^^-uvnto  tlie 
criL  When  first  he  entered  on  his  post  at  Hugby,  thortj  was  a 
gvnerml  feeling  in  the  country,  tliat  su  long  as  a  boy  kept  him- 
eelf  from  offeuces  sufficiently  enormous  to  justify  expulsion,  he 
bad  a  kind  of  right  to  remain  in  u  puhlio  schonl ;  that  the 
worse  and  more  troublesome  to  parents  were  their  sons,  the 
more  did  a  public  school  seem  the  precise  remedy  for  thera; 
that  tlie  great  end  of  a  public  school,  in  short,  was  to  flog  their 
vices  oat  of  bad  boys.  Hence  much  indignation  was  excited 
whpn  boys  were  sent  away  for  lesser  oflences;  nn  xinfailing 
6upply  of  vicious  sons  was  secured,  and  scrupulous  parents 
wore  naturally  reluctant  lu  expose  their  boys  to  the  iufluonoe  of 
sacb  associates. 

His  own  determination  had  been  fixed  long  before  he  camo 
to  Rugby,  and  it  was  only  after  ascertaining  that  liis  power  in 
this  nspect  would  be  absolute,  that  ho  consented  to  become  a 
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kte  for  the  po«t  *.  The  retentioB  of  boys  wlio  were  clearly 
incapable  of  deriving  good  finora  the  mUBkt  or  whose  influence 
on  otheiB  was  decidedlj  and  exteoeiTelT  pemicioos,  seemed  to 
him  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  trials  of  school,  but  an  inox- 
casablc  and  intolerable  aggravation  of  them.  "  Till  a  man 
learns  that  the  first,  second,  and  third  doty  of  a  scboolmaster  is 
to  get  rid  of  unpromising  subjects,  a  great  public  school." 
he  said,  "  will  never  be  what  it  might  be,  and  what  it  ought  to 
be."  The  remonstrances  which  he  encountered  both  on  public 
and  private  grtiund^  were  vehement  and  numerous.  But  on 
Uiesc  terms  alone  had  he  taken  his  office ;  and  he  solemnly  and 
repeatedly  decLiri£?d,  Uiat  on  no  other  terms  could  be  hold  it>  or 
justify  the  existence  of  the  public-school  system  in  a  Christian 
country. 

The  cases  which  felT  under  this  rule  included  all  shades  of 
character  from  the  hopelessly  bad  up  to  the  really  good,  who 
yet  from  their  pocuhar  circumstances  might  be  receiving  great 
injury  from  the  system  of  a  public  school ;  grave  moral  offences 
frequently  repeated  ;  boys  banded  together  in  sets  to  the  gT«at 
harm  of  individuals  or  of  the  school  at  large;  ovei^own  boys, 
whose  age  and  size  gave  them  influence  over  others,  and  mado 
them  unfit  subjects  for  corporal  puuishment^  whilst  the  low 
place  which,  either  from  idleness  or  dulness,  they  held  in  tli« 
Bohool,  encouraged  nil  the  childish  und  low  habits  to  which 
tliey  were  naiurully  tempted^.  He  would  retain  boys  after 
offences,  which  considered  in  themselves  would  seem  to  many 
almost  deserving  of  expulsion  ;  lie  would  request  the  removal  of 
others  for  offences  wliich  to  many  would  seem  venial.  In  shorty 
ho  was  decided  by  the  ultimate  result  on  the  whole  character  of 
the  individual,  or  on  the  general  state  of  the  school. 

It  was  on  every  account  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  his 
prim'iplp,  that  he  slitiuld  unirk  in  every  wny  the  broad  dis- 
Linction  Itutwecn  tliis  kind  of  removal,  and  whtit  in  tlie  strict 
sense  of  the  word  used  to  be  collod  expulsion.  The  hitter  was 
iatended  by  him  as  a  punishment  and  lasting  disgrace,  was  in- 

*  See  L«tt«r  tu  Dr.  Hnwkini,  in  1827. 

*  ThendmtMion  uf  Torjr  young  boyi,  o.g.  under  the  ngo  of  ten,  he  eimestl/  de- 
pfMAlMl,  lu  contidoring  them  incApiible  of  (irofiting  hf  the  dUcipltae  of  lh«  pUce. 
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flicted  publicly  axid  mth  extreme  solemnity,  vas  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  and  only  for  gross  and  overt  offences.  But  be  took 
pains  to  show  that  removal,  such  as  is  here  spoken  of,  whether 
temporary  or  fiiul,  was  not  disgraceful  or  penal,  hut  intended 
chiefiy,  if  not  solely,  for  a  protection  of  the  hoy  himself  or  his 
schoolfellows.  Often  it  would  he  wholly  unknown  who  were 
thus  dismissed  or  why;  latterly  he  generally  allowed  such  cases 
to  remain  till  the  end  of  the  half-year,  that  their  removal  might 
pasa  altogether  unnoticed:  the  subjoined  letters  also  to  the 
head  of  a  college  and  a  private  tutor,  introducing  such  boys  to 
then*  afttefnticm,  are  samples  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  acted  on 
them  occasions  \ 

'  1,  To  the  Head  ef  «  college — "  With  r^^ard  to ,  if  yon  had  aaked  me 

abeot  him  half  a  year  ago,  I  thoold  hare  apokeo  of  him  in  the  higheet  tmoi  in 
point  of  eoDdncftand  steady  attention  to  his  work;  there  has  heen  nothing  in  all  that 
has  pnasnd,  beyond  a  great  deal  of  party  and  schoolboy  feeling,  wrong,  as  I  think, 
and  exceedingly  mischieroos  to  a  school,  hat  from  iu  peculiar  character  not  likely  to 
nmr  at  college  or  in  after  life,  and  not  reflecting  permanently  on  a  boy's  principles 

or  dispodtioiL     I  think  yon  will  have  in a  steady  and  gentlemanly  man, 

who  wil]  read  fiurly  and  give  no  disturbance,  and  one  who  would  well  repay  any  in- 
terest taken  in  him  by  his  tutor  to  direct  him  either  in  his  work  or  conduct  He 
was  one  of  those  wbo  would  do  a  great  deal  better  at  college  than  at  school ;  and  of 
this  sort  there  are  many  :  as  long  as  they  are  among  boys,  and  with  no  closer  per* 
sonal  tnterconrse  with  older  persons  than  a  public  school  affords,  they  are  ohea 
wrong-headed  and  troublesome;  but  older  society  and  the  habits  of  more  advanced 
life  set  them  to  rights  again." 

2 "  Their  conduct  till   they   went  away   was  as  good  as  possible, 

and  I  feel  bound  to  speak  strongly  in  their  favour  with  regard  to  their  prospects  at 
college ;  for  there  was  more  of  foolishness  than  of  rice  in  the  whole  matter,  and  it 
was  their  peculiar  situation  in  the  school,  and  the  peculiar  danger  of  their  &ult 

among  us,  that  made  as  wish  them  to  be  removed.  was  very  much  improved 

in  his  work,  and  did  some  of  his  business  very  well:  since  he  left  us  he  has  been 
with  a  private  tutor,  and  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  he  has  not  behaved  there  so  as  to 
obtain  from  him  a  very  iavourable  character." 

3 " was  not  a  bad  fellow  at  all,  but  had  overgrown  school 

in  his  body  before  he  had  outgrown  it  in  wit ;  he  was  therefore  the  hero  of  the 
younger  boys  for  his  strength  and  prowess ;  and  this  sort  of  distinction  was  doing 
him  barm,  so  that  I  advised  his  &ther  to  take  him  away,  and  to  get  him  entered  at 
the  ITnivenity  as  soon  as  possible." 

4,  To  a  private  tutor. — "  I  am  glad  that  you  continue  to  like ,  nor  am  I 

surprised  at  it,  for  I  always  thoaght  that  school  brought  out  the  bad  in  his  character, 
and  rei^essed  the  good.  There  are  some  others  in  the  same  way  whom  you  would 
find,  I  think,  very  satisfiwtory  pupils,  hat  who  are  not  improving  here." 

C  "  It  if  a  good  thing,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  has  left  us;  his  is  jost  one 
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Tiiis  myHtem  was  sot  pnxBoed  vitfaoBt  Afteslty:  the 
Ttiiieooe  ttffwimt  ttpoo  bocIi  iQaovals  was  oocasonally 
grtsl;  •otDetimee  the  character  of  the  boy  mAy  hare  been 
takeHy  the  diffienhy  of  r¥|rliriHry  tbe  tras  natttre  of  die 
aetion  to  paieots  waa  oonsidenUe;  an  esa^gerated  notion 
enii^Ttained  of  the  extent  lo  wliicb  tiiis  ynsam  was  earned. 

To  administer  such  a  system  required  faigber  qualifications 
ft  head-master  than  mere  scholarship  or  mere  zeaL 
unffli^W  him  to  do  «o  succeBsfolly  was.  the  force  of  his  cbi 
his  determination  to  carry  oat  his  principles  thningh  a  host 
particaiar  obstacles;  his  largeness  of  view,  whidi  endeavoi 
to  catch  tlie  disdncCiTe  featores  of  every  case;  the  conscioas- 
luwa  which  he  felt,  and  made  others  feeU  of  the  upnghtness  and 
purity  of  his  intentions.  The  predictions  that  boys  who  fuled 
at  school  would  turn  out  well  with  private  tutoTB,  were  often 
acknowledged  to  be  verified  in  cases  where  the  removal  had  been 
most  complained  of;  the  diminution  of  corpora]  punishment  in 
the  aohool  was  necessarily  much  facilitated ;  a  salutary  effect 
•wuH  produced  on  the  boys  by  impressing  upon  them,  that  even, 
slight  offeucos  which  came  under  the  bead-master's  eye,  were 
swelling  the  sum  of  misconduct  which  might  end  in  removal: 
wliilst  many  parents  were  displeased  by  the  system,  others  were 
induced  U>  send  **  iis  many  boys,"  be  said,  "and  more  than  he 
sent  away;"  lastly,  he  succeeded  in  shaking  the  old  notion  of 
the  couditious  uuder  which  boys  must  be  allowed  to  remain  at 
aohool,  and  in  impressing  on  others  the  standard  of  moral  pro- 
gress wliieh  he  undeuvoured  himself  to  enforce. 

The  following  letter  to  one  of  the  assistant-masters  expresses 
biH  mcnhj  of  meeting  the  attacks  to  which  he  was  exposed  on 
the  two  Hubjects  last  mentioned. 

"  I  do  not  choose  to  discoss  the  thickness  of  Precpostors*  sticks, 
or  tho  grontur  or  less  blackness  of  a  boy's  bruises,  for  the  am 
mont  of  all  the  readers  of  the  newspapers;  nor  do  I  care  in 


nusajM 
»  thfl 


u{  ihoio  ilmrnctvri  which  cannot  benr  a  pablic  school,  and  nuijr  bo  sared  and 
to  ({rml  K<x>^  'O'  ^''^  huDianitict  of  privntv  tuition." 

"  Ah ' "  hn  would  M5  of  a  caao  of  tbta  kind,  "  if  the  FrnininlAr  war  were  going^ 
on  now,  (>rt<7  would  know  what  to  do  with  him — a  few  jeort'  hardship  would  briog 
a  T«r7  nioii  faltow  out  of  bim." 
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slightest  degree  about  the  attacks,  if  the  masters  themselves  troat 
Ut«m  witii  iudifiference.  If  they  appear  to  mind  iliem,  or  to  fear 
their  effect  on  the  schoo],  the  apprehension  in  this,  as  iu  many 
other  instances,  will  be  likely  to  verify  itself.  For  my  own  part,  I 
confess  that  I  vrill  not  condescend  to  justify  the  schoo]  ugiiiust 
attacks,  when  I  believe  that  it  is  going  ou  not  only  not  ill,  but 
positively  well.  Were  it  really  othenvise,  I  think  I  should  be  as 
sensitive  aa  any  one,  and  very  doon  give  up  the  concern.  But  these 
attacks  are  merely  what  I  bargained  for,  so  far  ^  they  relate  to  my 
conduct  in  the  school,  because  they  are  directed  against  points  ou 
which  my  "■  ideas '  were  Sixed  before  I  came  to  Kugby,  and  are  unly 
more  iixed  now;  e.  g.  that  tho  autliority  of  the  Sbcth  Form  is  es- 
sential to  the  good  of  the  school,  and  is  to  be  upheld  through  all 
obstacles  from  within  and  from  without,  and  that  sending  away  boys 
ia  a  necessary  and  regular  port  of  a  good  system,  not  as  a  [>uni5h- 
ment  to  one,  but  as  a  protection  to  others.  Undoubtedly  it  would 
be  a  better  system  if  there  was  no  evil ;  but  evil  being  unavoidable 
Ke  are  not  a  jail  to  keep  it  in,  but  a  place  of  education  where  we 
must  cast  it  out,  to  prevent  its  taint  from  spreading.  Meanwhile 
let  us  mind  our  own  work,  and  try  to  perfect  the  execution  of  our 
own  'ideas,'  and  we  shall  have  enough  to  do,  and  enough  always  to 
hinder  us  from  being  satisfied  with  ourselves;  but  when  we  aie  at- 
tacked we  have  some  right  to  answer  with  Scipio,  who,  ecoming  to 
reply  to  a  charge  of  corruption,  said.  *Hoc  die  cum  Ilannibale  bene 
et  felicitcr  pugnavi:' — we  have  done  enough  good  and  undone 
enough  evil,  to  allow  us  to  hold  our  assailants  cheap.'* 

II.  The  spirit,  in  whioli  he  entered  on  the  instruction  of  the 
^^cliool,  constituting  as  it  did  the  main  business  of  the  phicG^ 
^^lay  perhaps  best  be  uDderstood  from  a  particular  exemplilicu- 
f  turn  of  il  in  the  circumstances  under  which  he  introduced  a 
I  prayer  before  the  first  lesson  in  the  Sixth  Form,  over  and  above 
the  general  prayers  read  before  tlie  whole  school.  On  tlio 
morning  on  which  he  first  used  it  he  said  thnt  hu  Lad  been 
nch  troubled  to  find  that  the  change  from  attendance  ou  tlie 
,h-bed  of  one  of  the  boys  in  his  house  to  his  school- work 
had  been  very  great:  he  thought  tlmt  there  ought  not  to  bo 
TOoh  a  contrast,  and  that  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  school- 
Work  not  being  sufficiently  sanctified  to  God's  glory ;  that  if  it 
was  made  reallv  a  religwus  work,  Uie  transition  to  it  from  u 
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donth-1>od  would  be  slight:  he  therefore  iDtended  for  die  fal 
to  offer  a  prayer  before  the  first  lesson,  that  the  day's  woi 
might  be  andcrtakcTi  and  carried  on  solely  to  the  gl'»ry  of  G< 
and  their  improvement, — that  he  might  be  the  better  enabh 

to  do  his  work  *. 

Under  this  feeling,  all  the  lessons,  in  his  eyes,  and  not  onl 
thoM  which  were  more  directly  religious,  were  invested  with  a 
roorul  character;  and  his  desire  to  raise  the  general  standard  of 
knowledge  and  apl)lication  in  the  school  was  as  great,  as  if  it 
had  been  his  sole  object. 

lie  introduced,  with  this  view,  a  variety  of  new  regalationfll 
contribnUnl  liberally  himself  to  the  foundation  of  prizes 
scholarships,  as  incentives  to  study,  and  gave  up  much  of  his 
Imare  to  the  extra  labour  of  new  examinadons  for  the  various 
ftnrms,  and  of  a  yearly  examination  for  the  whole  school.     Tho^ 
spirit  of  industry  which  Ids  method  excited  in  his  better  scht^f 
lars,  and  more  or  less  in  the  school  at  large,  was  considerable; 
and  it  was  often  complained  that  their  minds  and  constitutioDa^ 
were  overworked  by  premature  exertion.     Whether  this  was  th^| 
oai»o  moro  at  Rugby  than  in  other  schools,  since  the  greater 
exertions  generally  required  in  all  parts  of  education,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine.     He  Limself  would  never  allow  the  truth 
of  it,  though  maintaining  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  evil  if 
it  were  so.     The  Greek  union  of  tlie  a^siyi  yufivac-TiKti  with  tlie 
AfiTiJ  fAoutnu^,  ho  thought  invaluable  in  education,  and  ho  held 
that  the  freedom  of  the  sports  of  public  schools  was  particularly 
favourable  to  it ;  and  whenever  he  saw  that  boys  were  reading 
too  much,  he  always  remonstrated  with  them,  relaxed  their 
work,  and  if  they  were  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school,  would 
invite  tliem  to  liis  house  in  the  half  year  or  the  holidays  to  re*  i 
fresh  them.  Hj 

He  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  general  union  of  moral  and 
intellectual  excellence.  "  I  have  now  had  some  years'  expe- 
rience," he  once  said  in  preaching  at  Rugby,  "  I  have  kuowu 
but  too  many  of  those  who  in  their  utter  folly  have  said  in 
their  heart,  there  was  no  God;  but  the  sad  sight — for  assur-^ 
ediy  none  can  be  more  sad — of  a  powerful,  au  earnest,  and 
*  See  AppcDtlU  A. 
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tnqniring  mind  seekiiig  troth,  yet  not  finding  it — the  horrible 
Bight  of  good  deliberately  rejected,  and  evil  deliberately  chosen 
-*-^e  grieyoofl  "wreck  of  earthly  wisdom  united  with  spiritual 
folly — I  belieTe  that  it  has  been,  that  it  is,  that  it  may  be — 
Seriptore  speaks  of  it»  the  experience  of  others  has  witnessed 
it;  bat  I  thank  Grod  that  in  my  own  experience  I  have  never 
witnessed  it  yet ;  1  have  still  found  that  folly  and  thoughtless- 
ness have  gone  to  evil;  that  thought  and  manliness  have  been 
united  with  faith  and  goodness."  And  in  the  case  of  boys  his 
experience  led  him,  to  use  his  words  in  a  letter  to  a  Mend, 
"  more  and  more  to  believe  in  this  connexion,  for  which  divers 
reasons  may  be  given.  One,  and  a  very  important  one,  is,  that 
ability  puts  a  boy  in  sympathy  with  his  teachers  in  the  matter 
of  liis  work,  and  in  their  delight  in  the  works  of  great  minds ; 
whereas  a  dull  boy  has  much  more  sympathy  with  the  unedu- 
cated, and  others  to  whom  animal  enjoyments  are  all  in  all." 
"  I  am  sure,"  he  used  to  say,  "  that  in  the  case  of  boys  the 
temptations  of  intellect  are  not  comparable  to  the  temptations 
of  dulness ;"  and  he  often  dwelt  on  "the  fruit  which  he  above 
all  things  longed  for, — moral  thoughtfulness, — the  inquiring 
love  of  truth  going  along  vrith  the  devoted  love  of  goodness." 

Bnt  for  mere  cleverness,  whether  in  boys  or  men,  he  had  no 
regard.  "  Mere  intellectual  acuteness,"  he  used  to  say,  in 
speaking  (for  example)  of  lawyers,  "  divested  as  it  is,  in  too 
many  cases,  of  all  that  is  comprehensive  and  great  and  good, 
is  to  me  more  revolting  than  the  most  helpless  imbecility, 
seeming  to  be  almost  like  the  spirit  of  Mephistopbeles."  Ollen 
when  seen  in  union  with  moral  depravity,  he  would  be  inclined 
to  deny  its  existence  altogether ;  the  generation  of  his  scholars, 
to  which  he  looked  back  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  was  not 
that  which  contained  most  instances  of  individual  talent,  but 
that  which  had  altogether  worked  steadily  and  industriously. 
The  university  honours  which  his  pupils  obtained  were  very 
considerable,  and  at  one  time  unrivalled  by  any  school  in 
Englandv  and  he  was  unfeignedly  delighted  whenever  they  oc- 
curred. But  he  never  laid  any  stress  upon  them,  and  strongly 
deprecated  any  system  which  would  encourage  the  notion  of 
their  being  the  chief  end  to  be  answered  by  school  education. 
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calculation  or  exertion.  "What  ve  ooght  to  do  is 
Mvfid  ap  boy*  wbo  wiH  not  be  plucked."  A  mere  plodding 
WM  abore  all  othen  enGonraged  by  him.  At  Laldmn  be 
otum  got  out  of  pntipDce,  and  spoken  sharply  to  a  pn^  of 
kind,  vthrt}  tbr  pupil  looked  up  in  his  face  and  said,  "  Why  do 
jruu  ffprnk  angnly,  sir  ? — indeed  I  am  doing  the  best  that  I  can." 
Years  afti^nrardH  he  ased  to  tell  the  story  to  his  children,  and 
unid,  "I  ncrer  felt  so  much  E&shomed  in  my  life — that  look  and 
that  tipCHrh  I  have  never  forgotten."  And  though  it  would  of 
oourso  >iap])ou  Uiat  clever  boys,  from  a  greater  sympathy  with 
bin  uniipmtiuiiliujkp,  would  be  brought  into  closer  intercourse 
witli  him,  thta  did  not  affect  his  feeling,  not  only  of  respect, 
hut  of  raroronoe  to  those  wbo,  witliout  ability,  wore  distin- 
^ulnh(Ml  for  lii^ii  principle  and  industry.  "  If  there  be  one 
lliinf(  on  narth  which  ih  truly  admirable,  it  is  to  see  God's  wis- 
iluHi  lilrftniiiK  lui  iiifiTioriiy  of  uatural  powers,  where  they  hAve 
bmtn  hou«<iilly,  truly.  nnJ  /ciilously  cultivated."  In  speaking 
of  It  piipil  of  tliiH  (,'linrnotur,  he  once  said,  *' I  wouJd  stand  to 
ihiil  iiiiitt  /ttif  in  h*tnti :"  and  it  was  his  feeling  after  tlie  de- 
piiriurt.(  of  BUoli  an  one  thut  dn»w  from  Iiim  die  most  personal, 
porlinpN  *ht»  only  por»t»iial  pniisc  which  he  ever  bestowed  on  any 
hoy  111  hii*  ScniKiiirt.     ^Soe  Seimons,  vol.  iii.  pp.  352,  353.)  • 

*  Tito  iiiliJiilnMl  ItiUiffi  will  lK>it  ihaw  tile  Teeling  vith  which  he  regard«d  Ui«  ao- 
tUnilnnl  itiriiriiM  or  fni)iiri>i  nf  hia  pupils  : — 

I.  Tit  II  |Mi|il)  wlt»  Iwil  U\\\ok\  in  )iit  rxnminfttion  at  the  Unirenity: — 

( "I  linnlly  know  whvlhcr  you  would  like  my  writing  to  you;  yet  I 

Awl  llrttMnly  ill>[int»il  •()  far  to  pretumr  un  the  old  relntion  which  cziated  between  tu, 
M  Un  ••|trMi  \ny  piinif>it  hupii  tlmt  ymi  will  not  nttuch  too  much  importance  to  your 
4lM|tlMt)lilintuil,  wlintnvrr  It  niny  Inivc  brrn,  nt  the  tvcent  examinadoiL  I  bdicT* 
llint  I  NtlHoli  i|iillfi  ni  niMch  valii«  «•  {%  rcn»onAblc  to  univeriity  diitinctioni;  bat  it 
«pHul4  lid  a  irli'viMia  <t\\\  If  thi*  ^u^A  of  n  mnn's  reading  for  three  yean  were  all  to 
4#|H>it(1  uii  OiH  ri*iiull  of  a  ainulc  rxiiniiniiiion,  affected  as  that  result  must  ever  in 
•((Hto  it'ifrvr  Iw  hy  oitii*r«  itidtiiH'fidrnt  itf  a  man's  intvlli'ctual  excellence.  I  am  aay*^H 
liiK  imllilnK  Imt  wlrnl  ymi  ktinw  quit**  noil  already ;  itill  the  ninmentary  feeling  of^l 
tlUit|itiiiiiiinii<irl  Mill)'  ti<m|it  »  man  tn  do  himself  great  injusticr,  and  to  think  that  hia 
uHtitli  ImiTM  bi'Kii  altcnili-il  liy  no  proportiunntc  fruit,  1  can  only  any,  for  one,  that  aa 
far  ■!«  iIm'  imhI  liiiinnir  m(  Un^by  u  unnciTned,  it  is  the  etTort,  an  hundred  times  more 
M»«ii  Uid  iuiiM  fif  tItP  rlfiirt,  that  ii  ni  my  judgment  a  credit  to  the  tehoot;  inacmuch 
M  i{  ihitwi  iImI  lh«  men  wbo  go  fVom  here  Co  the  Univenity  do  their  duty  there; 
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This  being  his  general  view,  it  remains  to  unfold  his  ideas  of 
school-instruction  in  detail. 

1.  That  classical  studies  should  be  the  basis  of  intellectual 
teaching,  he  maintained  from  the  first  "  The  study  of  lan- 
guage/' he  said,  "seems  to  me  as  if  it  was  given  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  forming  the  human  mind  in  youth;  and  the  Greek  and 

■ad  that  it  the  real  point,  which  alone  to  mj  mind  reflect!  honour  either  on  indiri- 
dsali  or  on  locietiet ;  and  if  inch  a  fruit  is  in  any  way  traceable  to  the  influrace  of 
Bagbj,  then  I  am  proud  and  thankful  to  have  had  each  a  man  aa  my  pupil.  I  am 
■Imoat  afraid  that  you  will  think  me  impertinent  in  writing  to  you ;  but  I  most  be 
allowed  to  feel  more  than  a  pasting  interest  in  thme  whom  I  hare  known  and  ralued 
here ;  and  in  your  case  this  interest  was  renewed  by  having  had  the  pleasure  of  tee- 
ing yon  in  Wettmoreland  more  lately.  I  should  be  extremely  glad  if  yon  can  find 
an  opportunity  of  paying  us  a  visit  ere  long  at  Rngby." 

3.  To  a  pupil  just  before  his  examination  at  Oxford : — 

"  I  hare  no  other  object  in  writing  to  you,  than  merely  to  assure  you  of  my  hearty 
interest  about  you  at  this  time,  when  I  suppose  that  the  prospect  of  your  examination 
is  rising  up  closely  before  you.  Yet  t  hope  that  you  know  me  better  than  to  think 
that  my  interest  arises  merely  from  the  credit  which  the  school  may  gain  from  your 
tocoess,  or  that  I  should  be  in  a  manner  personally  disappointed  if  our  men  were  not 
to  gain  what  they  are  trying  for.  On  this  score  I  am  very  hard,  and  I  know  too 
well  the  uncertainties  of  examinations  to  be  much  surprised  at  any  result.  I  am 
much  more  anxious,  however,  that  you  should  not  overwork  yourself,  nor  unnerve 
your  mind  for  after  exertion.  And  I  wish  to  say  that  if  you  would  like  change  of 
air  or  scene  for  a  single  day,  I  should  urge  you  to  come  down  here,  and  if  I  can  be  of 
any  use  to  you,  when  here,  in  examining  you,  that  you  may  not  think  that  you 
would  be  utterly  losing  your  time  in  leaving  Oxford,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  it.  I 
am  a  great  believer  in  the  virtues  of  a  journey  for  fifty  miles,  for  giving  tone  to  the 
system  where  it  has  been  overworked." 

3.  To  a  pupil  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  an  examination  for  the  Ireland  Kho- 
larship: — 

*'  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  what  you  have  done  in  the  Ireland ;  as  to  getting 
it,  I  certainly  never  should  have  got  it  myself,  so  I  have  no  right  to  be  surprised  if 
my  pupils  do  not." 

4.  To  a  pupil  who  had  gained  a  first  class  at  Oxford : — 

*'  Your  letter  has  given  all  your  friends  here  great  joy,  and  most  heartily  do  I 
congratulate  you  upon  it.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  a  gift  of  God,  not  to  be  gloried  in; 
but  deeply  and  thankfully  to  be  prized,  for  it  may  be  made  to  minister  to  His  glory 
and  to  the  good  of  His  Church,  which  never  more  needed  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of 
wisdom,  as  well  as  of  the  Spirit  of  love." 

C.  To  another,  on  the  same : — 

**  I  must  write  you  in  one  line  my  heartiest  congratulations,  for  I  should  not  like 
not  to  write  on  an  occasion  which  I  verily  believe  is  to  no  one  more  welcome  than  it 
is  to  me.  You,  I  know,  will  look  onwards  and  upwards— and  will  feel  that  God's 
gifts  and  blessings  bind  us  more  closely  to  His  service." 
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Lntin  langanges,  in  tlierasolves  so  perfect,  and  at  the  snmo  tSm 
freed  from  iho.  insupemblo  difficulty  which  must  attend  any  a 
tompt  to  teach  hoya  philology  through  the  medium  of  their  o 
spoken  language,  seem  the  very  instruments,  by  which  lids  i 
to  be  effected."  But  a  comparison  of  his  earlier  and  lai 
letters  will  show  bow  much  this  opinion  was  strengthened 
later  years,  and  how,  in  some  respects,  he  returned  to  parts  of 
the  old  system,  which  on  his  Erst  arrival  at  Bugby  he  had  al- 
tered or  discarded.  To  the  use  of  Latin  verse,  which  he  had 
been  ncoustomed  to  regard  as  *'nne  of  the  most  contemptible 
prettinesses  of  the  understanding,"  "  I  am  becoming,"  he  said, 
"in  my  old  age  more  and  more  a  convorL"  Greek  and  Latin 
grammars  in  English,  which  he  introduced  soon  after  he  came, 
he  found  were  attended  with  a  disadvantage,  because  the  rules 
wliieii  in  Latin  fixed  themselves  in  the  boys'  memories,  when 
learned  in  English,  were  forgotten.  Tlie  changes  in  lus  views 
resulted  on  the  whole  from  his  increasing  conviction,  that  "  it 
was  not  knowledge,  but  the  meivns  of  gaining  knowledge  which 
he  bad  to  teach;"  as  well  as  by  his  increasing  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  ancient  authors,  as  belonging  really  to  a  period  of 
modern  civilization  like  our  own  :  the  feehng  that  in  tl:ieQi, 
"with  a  perfect  abstraction  ixom  tliose  particular  muuus  and  as- 
sociations, which  are  for  ever  biassing  onr  judgment  in  modem 
and  domestic  instances,  the  great  principles  of  iill  political 
questions,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  are  perfectly  discussed 
and  illustrated  with  entire  freedom,  with  most  attractive  clo- 
quenco,  and  with  profouudest  wisdom."     (Serm.  vol,  iii. 

P-13.)     ...  „_ 

From  time  to  time,  tliereforo,  as  in  the  Journal  of  Education^ 
(vol.  vii.  p,  240,)  wlioro  his  reasons  are  slated  at  length*,  he 
raised  his  voice  against  the  popular  outcry,  by  wliich  classical 
insLi'iictiun  wns  at  that  lime  assailed.  And  it  was,  perhaps,  not 
without  a  share  in  producing  the  subsequent  reaction  in  its 
favour,  that  the  one  Head -master,  who,  from  his  pohtical  con- 
nexioos  and  opinions,  would  have  bt-en  supposed  most  likely  to 
yield  to  the  clamour,  was  the  one  who  made  the  most  deliberalo 
and  decided  protest  against  it. 
*  Thu  EMfty  alw  ii  iaicrted  in  the  voluDie  of  hu  Miicellrtn«oua  Worki,  p.  348. 
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2.  Bat  irhat  was  tnie  of  ld»  union  of  new  with  old  elements 
in  the  moral  govenmient  of  the  school,  applies  no  less  to  its  in- 
tellectaa]  management  He  was  the  first  l&nglishman  who  drew 
^tttantion  in  onr  pnblio  schools  to  the  historical,  political,  and 
philosophical  valae  of  philology  and  of  the  andent  writers,  as 
:  distingaished  from  the  mere  verbid  criticism  and  el^^t  soholar- 
'  ship  of  the  last  century.  And  besides  the  general  impulse 
which  he  gave  to  miscellaneoas  reading,  both  in  the  regular  ex- 
aminations and  by  encouraging  the  tastes  of  particnlar  boys  for 
geology  or  other  like  parsoits,  he  incorporated  the  study  of 
Modem  History,  Modem  Languages,  and  Mathematics  into  the 
work  of  the  school,  which  attempt,  as  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind, 
BO  it  was  at  one  time  the  chief  topic  S)i  blame  and  praise  in  his 
system  of  instmction.  The  reading  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  modem  history  -was  effisoted  without  difficulty ;  but  the  endea- 
vour to  teaoh  mathematics  and  modem  languages,  especially 
the  latter,  not  as  an  optional  appendage,  but  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  school  business,  was  beset  with  obstacles,  which 
rendered  his  plan  less  successful  than  he  had  andcipated; 
though  his  wishes,  especially  for  boys  who  were  unable  to  reap 
the  full  advantage  of  classical  studies,  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
answered*. 

*  The  instruction  in  modem  languages  passed  through  Tarioni  stages,  of  which  the 
final  xesolt  was  that  the  several  forms  were  taught  by  their  regular  masters^  French 
and  Qennan  in  the  three  higher  forms,  and  French  in  the  forms  below.  How  fiillj 
he  was  himself  awake  to  the  objections  to  this  plan  will  appear  from  the  subjoined 
letter  in  1840;  but  still  he  felt  that  it  yet  remained  to  be  shown  how,  for  a  conti- 
nuance, all  the  boys  of  a  large  public  school  can  be  taught  modem  languages,  except 
by  English  masters,  and  those  the  masters  of  their  respective  classical  forms. 

Bxtnct  from  a  Letter  to  the  Barl  of  Denbigh,  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Schod:— 

"  I  assume  it  certainly,  as  the  foundation  of  all  my  view  of  the  ease,  that  boys  at 
a  pablie  school  never  will  leam  to  speak  or  pronounce  French  well  under  any  cireum- 
stances.  But  to  roost  of  our  boys,  to  read  it  will  be  of  &r  more  use  than  to  speak 
it ;  and,  if  they  leam  it  grammatically  as  a  dead  hnguage,  I  am  sure  that  whenever 
they  have  any  occasion  to  speak  it,  as  in  going  abroad  for  instance,  tbey  will  be  able 
to  do  it  very  rapidly.  I  think  that  if  we  can  enable  the  boys  to  read  French  with 
fiwility,  and  to  know  the  Gntmmar  well,  we  shall  do  as  much  as  ean  be  done  at  a 
public  school,  and  shoald  teach  the  boys  something  vakutble.  And,  in  point  of  &ct, 
I  have  heard  men,  who  have  left  Rugby,  speak  with  gratitude  of  what  tbey  have 
leant  with  «•  in  French  aaA  German. 
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What  has  been  said,  relates  rather  to  Lis  system  of  instruc- 
tion, tlmn  to  the  instruction  itself.     His  personal  sham  in  the 
teaching  of  the  younger  boys  was  confined  to  the  general  exa- 
minations, in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  and  to  two  lessons 
whicli  ho  devoted  in  every  week  to  the  Iteaiing  in  Buccession 
every  form  in  tlio  school.     These  visita  were  too  transient  for 
the  boys  to  become  familiar  with  hioi ;  but  grc'ut  interest  wasjjj 
always  excited,  and  though  the  chief  impression  was  of  extreme^ 
fear,  they  were  also  struck  by  tlie  way  in  which  his  examina- 
tions elicited  from  tliem  whatever  they  knew,  as  well  as  by  ther^ 
instruction  which  they  received  merely  from  hearing  his  ques-     ■ 
tions,  or  from  seeing  tlie  effect  produced  upon  him  by  their 
answers.     But  the  chief  source  of  his  intellectual  ns  of  bis 
moral  iniluence  over  the  school,  was  tlirough  the  Sixtli  Form. 
To  the  rest  of  the  boys  he  appeared  almost  exclusively  as  a 
master,  to  them  he  appeared  uhnost  exclusively  as  an  instructor. 
The  library  tower,  which  stands  over  the  great  gateway  of  the 
school-buildings,  and  in  which  ho  heard  the  lessons  of  his  own 
form,  is  the  place  to  whicli  liis  pupils  will  revert  as  the  scene  of 
their  first  real  acquaintance  with  his  powci's  of  teaching,  and  J 
with  himself.  ^| 

It  has  been  attempted  hitherto  to  represent  his  principles  of 
education  na  distinct  from  himself,  but  in  proportion  ns  we  ap- 
proach his  individual  teaching,  this  becomes  irupracticable — 
the  system  is  lost  in  the  man — the  recollections  of  the  Head- 
master of  Rugby  are  inseparable  from  the  recollections  of  th< 
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"  It  U  very  true  ihat  oar  g«Dcnil  practice  here,  u  in  other  inatter»i  doei  not  como 
up  to  our  theory  ;  and  I  know  too  well  thnt  mnst  of  the  lioys  wouM  pau  a  rtrj  poor 
examination  even  in  French  Gnunn:ar.  But  so  it  is  with  their  matheniatici ;  and 
■0  it  will  be  with  anv  branch  of  knowledge  that  is  taught  but  Bcldom,  and  i*  felt  to 
be  quite  iubordinntc  to  the  boy'a  main  itiidy.  Only  I  am  quite  lure  thnt  if  the  boy't 
regular  maaten  fail  in  thii,  a  forf>ign>cr,  be  he  who  he  nmy,  would  fuil  much  more.      ■■ 

"  I  do  not  therefore  bcc  any  way  out  of  the  difficuUic-a  of  the  qnesiton>  and  I  bo*^^ 
Here  nncerely  thnt  our  present  plan  ia  the  Uatt  had,  I  will  not  lay  M*?  brtt,  that  can 
be  adopted  ;  diacipline  ii  not  injured  as  it  ii  wilL  f>urei|^  niaatera,  and  I  think  that 
■omething  ia  taught,  thongb  but  little.  Witb  regard  to  German,  I  can  aprak  more 
con&dently  ;  and  1  am  sure  that  there  we  do  facilitati^  a  boy'a  after  etudy  of  the  lan- 
guage considerably,  and  enablu  him.  with  much  less  trouble,  to  read  those  many 
G«nnan  booka,  which  are  so  esa^ntial  to  hia  claasical  atudica  at  the  Duiversity." 
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personal  guide  and  friend  of  his  scholars.  They  will  at  once 
recall  those  little  traits,  which  however  minute  in  themselves, 
will  to  them  suggest  a  lively  image  of  his  whole  manner.  They 
will  remember  the  glance,  with  which  he  looked  round  in  the 
few  moments  of  silence  before  the  lesson  began,  and  which 
seemed  to  speak  his  sense  of  his  own  position  and  of  theirs  also, 
as  the  heads  of  a  great  school ;  the  attitude  in  which  he  stood, 
turning  over  the  pages  of  Facciolati's  Lexicon,  or  Pole's  Sy- 
nopsis, with  his  eye  fixed  upon,  the  boy  who  was  pausing  to 
give  an  answer;  the  well  known  changes  of  bis  voice  and 
manner,  so  faithfully  representing  the  feeling  within.  They  will 
recollect  the  pleased  look  and  the  cheerful  "Thank  you,"  which 
followed  upon  a  successful  answer  or  translation;  the  fall  of  his 
conntenance  with  its  deepening  severity,  the  stem  elevation  of 
the  eyebrows,  the  sudden  "  Sit  down"  which  followed  upon  the 
reverse ;  the  courtesy  and  almost  deference  to  the  boys,  as  to 
his  equals  in  society,  so  long  as  there  was  nothing  to  disturb 
the  j^endliness  of  their  relation ;  the  startling  earnestness  with 
which  he  would  check  in  a  moment  the  slightest  approach  to 
levity  or  impertinence ;  the  confidence  with  which  he  addressed 
them  in  his  half-yearly  exhortations ;  the  expressions  of  delight 
with  which,  when  they  had  been  doing  well,  he  would  say  that 
it  was  a  constant  pleasure  to  him  to  come  into  the  library. 

His  whole  method  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  awakening 
the  intellect  of  every  individual  boy.  Hence  it  was  his  practice 
to  teach  by  questioning.  As  a  general  rule,  he  never  gave  in- 
formation, except  as  a  kind  of  reward  for  an  answer,  and  often 
withheld  it  altogether,  or  checked  himself  in  the  very  act  of 
uttering  it,  from  a  sense  that  those  whom  he  was  addressing  had 
not  sufl&cient  interest  or  sympathy  to  entitle  them  to  receive  it. 
His  explanations  were  as  short  as  possible— enough  to  dispose 
of  the  diflBculty  and  no  more ;  and  his  questions  were  of  a  kind 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  boys  to  the  real  point  of  every  sub- 
ject and  to  disclose  to  them  the  exact  boundaries  of  what  they 
knew  or  did  not  know.  With  regard  to  younger  boys,  he 
said,  "  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  they  should  under- 
stand  all  they  learn ;  for  God  has  ordered  that  in  youth  the 
memory  should  act  vigorously,  independent  of  the  understand- 
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h."  Bm  in  t»mwta»  to  their  aiv«iic«  in  the 
■ohool  be  tried  lo  «ttltiTate  in  ch«ni  *  \aAix  iMi  onlr  of  ooUact- 
w%  ht^  \mX  of  gqwwMing  tlMBRHvB  vith  fiKi'tity,  and  of  un- 
towlBiiiiHg  tke  ptiiiipiiw  oa  wImIi  tiiflir  fiuta  rested.  '*  Yon 
come  bore,'  be  mU,  ^boC  to  iMd»  b«t  to  levD  bow  to  read  f 
and  thns  the  greater  pert  of  his  inocraecipos  were  intenroven 
with  the  procees  ot  tbctr  own  nuDde ;  tbm  wns  a  continnid 
leftrrence  to  tbeir  thoogbts,  an  acknowM^cBt  that,  so  far  as 
their  infonnation  and  pover  of  reasoning  could  take  them,  they 
onght  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own.  He  was  evidently 
working  not  for.  bat  with  the  fonn.  as  if  they  were  equally  in- 
terested with  himself  in  making  out  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
before  them.  His  object  was  to  set  ihem  right,  not  by  correcting 
them  at  once,  but  either  by  gradoally  helping  them  on  to  a  true 
answer,  or  by  making  the  answers  of  the  more  advanced  part  of 
the  form  serve  as  a  medium,  through  which  hi&  instructioiMn 
might  be  commiinicated  to  the  less  advanced.  Such  a  systeia| 
he  thought  valuable  alike  to  boih  classes  of  boys.  To  those 
who  by  natural  quickness  or  greater  experience  of  his  teaching 
were  more  able  to  follow  his  instructions,  it  confirmed  the  sense 
of  the  responsible  position  which  they  held  in  tho  school,  in- 
tellectually as  well  as  morally.  To  a  boy  less  ready  or  less  ac- 
customed to  it,  it  gave  precisely  what  he  conceived  that  such  a 
character  required.  "  He  wants  this,**  to  use  his  own  words, 
"and  ho  wants  it  daily — not  only  lo  interest  and  excite  him, 
but  to  dispel  what  is  very  apt  to  grow  around  a  lonely  reader 
not  constantly  questioned — a  liaze  of  indistinctness  as  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  knowledge  or  ignomuL-e ;  he  takes  a 
vague  impression  for  a  definite  one,  an  imperfect  notion  for  one 
that  is  full  and  complete,  and  in  this  way  he  is  continually  de- 
ceiving himself." 

Hence,  also,  be  not  only  laid  great  stress  on  original  com- 
positions, but  endeavoured  so  to  choose  the  subjects  of  exercises 
as  to  oblige  them  to  rend  and  lead  ibem  to  think  for  themselves. 
He  dealt  at  once  a  deatli  blow  to  themes  (as  he  expressed  it) 
on  "  Virtus  est  bona  res,"  and  gave  instead  historical  or  geo- 
graphical descriptions,  imaginary  speeches  or  letters,  etymo- 
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gical  accoanta  of  words,  or  criticisms  of  books,  or  put  religious 
•od  iDoral  subjects  ia  such  a  frirm  as  awakened  a  new  aod  real 
iaaa«st  in  them*;  as,  for  example,  not  simply  "cnrpp  diem," 
or,  "  procrastiiifttjon  is  the  thief  of  time;"  but,  **carpere  diem 
jobent  Kpiciirei,  jubet  hoc  idem  Cliristus."  So  ngain,  in  select- 
ing passages  for  traastation  from  English  into  Greek  or  Lntin, 
instead  of  taking  them  nt  random  from  the  Spectator  or  other 
■seh  works,  he  mode  a  point  of  giving  extracts,  remarkable  in 
tbanaoelves,  frt^m  such  English  and  foreign  authors  as  he  most 
admired,  so  as  indelibly  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
some  of  the  most  striking  names  and  passages  in  modem  litera- 
lore.  "Ho,  very  good  I"  was  his  well-known  exclamation  of 
plfwim  when  he  met  with  some  original  thought;  "is  that  en- 
tirely your  own,  or  do  yon  remember  anything  in  your  reading 
that  suggested  it  to  you  ?"  Style,  knowledge^  correctness  or 
inoometness  of  statement  or  expression,  he  always  disregarded 
in  comparison  with  indication  or  promise  of  real  thought.  "  T 
coU  that  the  best  theme,"  he  said,  "  which  shows  Unit  tlie  boy 
iusreod  and  thought  for  himself :  that,  the  next  best,  which 
■bows  l]iat  he  has  read  sevend  books,  and  digested  what  he  has 
read  ;  and  that  the  tcortct,  which  shows  that  he  has  followed  but 
one  book,  and  followed  tliat  without  reflection.'* 

The  interest  in  their  work  which  this  method  excited  in  the 
boys  was  considerably  enhanced  by  the  respect  which,  even 
without  regard  to  his  general  character,  was  inspired  by  the 
qualities  brought  out  prominently  in  the  ordinary  course  of  les- 
sons. They  were  conscious  of  (what  was  indeed  implied  in  his 
method  itself)  the  absence  of  display,  which  made  it  clear  that 
what  he  said  was  to  instruct  them,  nut  to  exhibit  his  own 
powers ;  they  could  not  but  be  struck  by  his  never  concealing  dif- 
ficulties  and  always  confessing  ignorance ;  acknowledging  mis- 
tokt^  in  his  edition  of  Thucydides,  and  on  I^atin  verses,  mathe- 
matics, or  foreign  languages,  appealing  for  help  or  information 
to  boys  whom  he  thought  better  q^uohiied  than  himself  to  give 
it  Even  as  an  example,  it  was  not  without  its  use,  to  witness 
daily  tho  power  of  combination  and  concentration  on  his  favour- 
ite subjocts  which  bod  marked  liim  even  from  a  boy ;  and  wliich 

*  See  Appendix  D. 
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especiftlly  appeared  in  his  illustrations  of  ancient  by  modem, 
and  modern  by  ancient  history.  The  wide  discursiveness  with 
which  he  brought  the  several  parts  of  their  work  to  bear  on  each 
other;  tlie  readiness  with  which  he  referred  them  to  the  sources 
and  authorities  of  information,  when  himself  ignorant  of  it ;  the 
eagerness  with  wliich  he  tracked  them  out  when  unknown — 
taught  them  how  wide  the  field  of  knowledge  really  was.  In 
poetry  it  was  almost  impossible  not  to  catch  something  of  the 
delight  and  almost  fervour,  with  which,  as  he  came  to  any 
striking  passage,  he  would  hang  over  it,  reading  it  over  and 
over  again,  and  dwelling  upon  it  for  the  mere  pleasure  which  every 
word  seemed  to  give  him.  In  history  or  philosophy,  events, 
sayings,  and  authors,  would,  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  liad 
quoted  tiiem,  become  fixed  in  the  memory  of  his  pupils,  and 
give  birth  to  thoughts  aftd  inquiries  long  afterwards,  which,  had 
they  been  derived  through  another  medium,  would  have  been 
forgotten  or  remnined  unfruitful.  The  very  scantiness  with 
which  he  occiisioiiiiUy  douU  out  liis  knowledge,  when  not  satis* 
fied  that  the  boys  could  enter  into  it,  whilst  it  often  provoked  a 
half-angry  feeling  of  disappointment  in  those  who  eagerly 
treasured  up  nil  tliat  he  uttered,  left  au  impression  that  the 
source  from  which  they  drew  was  unexhausted  and  unfathomed, 
and  to  all  that  Iio  did  say  gave  a  double  value. 

lutelicctiially,  us  well  as  morally,  he  felt  that  the  teacher 
ought  himself  to  he  perpetually  learning,  and  so  constantly 
above  the  level  of  his  bcholars.  "I  am  sure."  he  said,  speak- 
ing of  his  piipilB  at  Lttluham»  *'  that  I  do  not  judge  of  them  or 
expect  of  them,  as  1  should,  if  I  were  not  taking  pains  to  improve 
my  own  mind."  For  this  reason,  he  maintained  tlint  no  school- 
niast*!r  ought  to  remain  at  his  post  much  more  than  lliurteon  or 
fifteen  years,  lest,  by  that  time,  he  should  have  fallen  behind 
tlje  scholarship  of  the  age  ;  and  by  liis  own  reading  and  literary 
works  he  endeavoured  constantly  to  act  upon  this  principle 
himself.  **  For  nineteen  out  of  twenty  boys,"  he  said  once  to 
Arolihiahop  WImtoly,  in  speaking  of  the  importance  not  only 
of  information,  but  real  ability  in  assistant  masters,  (and  his 
remark  of  course  applied  still  more  to  the  station  which  he 
occupied  himsylfj   "ordinwy  men  may  bu  quite  sulfieient,  but 
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tbe  tirantietli,  the  boy  of  real  talents,  who  is  more  important 
th«n  the  others,  ia  Uahle  even  to  suffbr  injury  from  not  being 
ndj  plftced  under  tho  training  of  one  whom  he  can,  on  close 
inspeocion,  look  op  to  as  his  superior  in  sometliing  be9id(^9 
acre  knowledge.  Tlie  dangers,"  he  observed,  "wcro  of  various 
kinds.  One  boy  may  acquire  a  contempt  for  the  information 
itadf,  which  he  sees  posaossed  by  a  man  whom  he  feels  nevcr- 
theLess  to  be  for  below  him.  Another  will  fancy  himself  as 
Doch  above  nearly  all  the  world  as  he  feels  he  is  above  his 
own  tutor;  and  will  become  self-sufficient  and  scornful.  A 
iLird  will  behere  it  to  be  his  dnty,  as  a  point  of  Itumiliiy,  to 
being  himself  down  intellectually  to  a  level  with  one  whom  he 
bound  to  reverence,  and  thus  there  have  been  instances, 
the  veneration  of  a  young  man  qf  ahility  for  a  teacher  of 
snail  powers  has  been  like  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  an 
eagle." 

His  practical  talent  as  a  scholar  consisted  in  hia  insight  into 
tLo  general  structure  of  sejitences  and  the  genera]  principles  of 
hngiuigtt^  and  in  his  determination  to  discard  all  those  uu- 
mMBing  phrases  and  forms  of  e:(pre9sion,  by  which  so  many 
wntera  of  the  last  generation  and  boys  of  all  generations  en- 
de&Toor  to  conceal  their  ignorance.  In  Greek  and  Lntin  com- 
poniion  bis  exceeding  inditferenco  to  mere  excellence  of  style, 
wImh  anattended  by  anything  better,  made  it  difficult  for  him 
lo  bestow  that  praise,  which  was  necessary  to  iu  due  en- 
oooragement  as  a  part  of  the  school  work,  and  ho  never  was 
able  to  ovcnoome  the  deficiency,  which  he  always  felt  in  oom- 
poaing  or  correcting  verse  exercises,  even  after  his  increased 
eofivieuon  of  their  use  as  a  mental  discipline.  But  to  prose 
eompoaition  in  both  languages  he  had  from  the  first  attached 
oonaderable  importance,  not  only  as  the  best  means  of  acquir- 
ing a  sound  knowledge  of  tho  ancient  authors,  but  of  attaining 
a  niMlery  over  the  English  language  also,  by  the  readiness  and 
aecomcy  of  expression  which  it  imparted.  He  retained  too 
hxxBself  that  happy  facility  for  imitating  the  style  of  the  Greek 
billonans  and  philosophers,  for  whicli  he  was  remarkable  in 
jfPoAt  whilst  his  Latin  prose  was  peculiar  for  combining  the 
foco0  of  conunon  Latinity  with  the  vigoiu:  and  simpUcity  of  hia 
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own  Style — perfectly  correct  and  idiomtitic,  yet  not  the  longn 
of  Cicero  or  Livy.  but  of  himself 

In  tlie  common  lessons,  his  scholarship  was  chiefly  display 
in  his  power  of  extempore  translation  into  English.  This 
had  possessed  in  a  romarkahle  degree  from  the  time  that 
was  a  boy  at  Winchester,  where  tlie  practice  of  reading 
whole  passage  from  Greek  or  Latin  into  good  English,  witho 
construing  each  particular  sentence  word  by  word,  had  be 
much  encouraged  by  Dr.  Gahell,  and  in  his  youthful  vacatio; 
during  his  Oxford  course  he  used  to  enliven  the  sick-bed  of 
sister  Susannah  by  the  readiness  with  which  in  the  evenings 
would  sit  by  her  side,  and  translate  book  after  hook  of 
history  of  Herodotus.  So  essential  did  he  consider  this  me- 
thod to  a  sound  study  of  the  classics,  tliat  he  published  an  ela- 
borate defence  of  it  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  and, 
when  deUvering  his  Modem  History  lectures  at  Oxford,  where 
he  much  Inmcnted  the  prevalence  of  the  opposite  system,  he 
could  not  resist  tlie  temptation  of  protesting  against  it,  with  no 
other  excuse  for  introducing  the  subject,  tlian  the  mention  of 
the  Latin  style  of  the  middle-age  historians.  In  itself,  he 
looked  upon  it  as  the  only  means  of  really  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  autliors ;  and,  requiring  as  he  did  besides, 
that  the  translation  should  he  made  into  idiomatic  Enghsh,  and 
if  possible,  into  that  style  of  English  wliich  most  corresponded 
to  the  period  or  the  subject  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  writer  in 
question^  he  considered  it  further  as  an  excellent  exercise  in  the 
principles  of  taste  and  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  English 
language,  no  less  chan  of  thoso  of  Greece  and  Rome.  No  one 
must  suppose  that  these  translations  in  the  least  resembled  the 
paraphrases  in  his  notes  to  Thucydides.  which  are  avowedly  not 
trnnslations,  but  explanations;  ho  was  coustiuiUy  on  the  watch 
for  any  inadequacy  or  redundancy  of  expression — the  version 
was  to  represent,  and  no  more  than  represent,  the  exact  words 
of  the  original ;  and  those  who,  eitlier  as  his  colleagues  or  his 
pupils,  were  present  at  his  lessons  or  examinations,  well  kn 
the  accuracy  mth  whiuh  every  shade  of  meaning  would  he 
produced  in  a  ditt'erent  shape,  and  the  rapidity,  with  which 
would   pounce   on  any  mistake  of  grammar  or  oonstruction, 
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faowerer  dexterously  concealed  in  the  folds  of  a  free  transla- 
tion. 

In  the  subject  of  the  lessons  it  was  not  only  the  language, 
bat  the  author  and  the  age  which  rose  before  him ;  it  was  not 
merely  a  lesson  to  be  got  through  and  explained,  but  a  work 
which  was  to  be  understood,  to  be  condemned  or  to  be  admired. 
It  was  an  old  opinion  of  his,  which,  though  much  modified,  was 
never  altogether  abandoned,  that  the  mass  of  boys  had  not  a 
snfficient  appreciation  of  poetry,  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
them  to  read  so  much  of  the  ancient  poets,  in  proportion  to 
prose  writers,  as  was  usual  when  he  came  to  Rugby.  But  for 
some  of  them  he  had  besides  a  personal  distaste.  The  Greek 
tragedians,  though  reading  them  constantly,  and  portions  of 
them  with  the  liveliest  admiration,  he  thought  on  the  whole 
greatly  overrated ;  and  still  more,  the  second-rate  Latin  poets, 
but  whom  he  seldom  used ;  and  some,  such  as  Tibullus  and 
Propertius,  never.  "I  do  really  think,"  he  said,  speaking  of 
these  last  as  late  as  1842,  "  that  any  examiners  incur  a  serious 
responsibility  who  require  or  encourage  the  reading  of  these 
books  for  scholarships  ;  of  all  useless  reading,  surely  the  read- 
ing of  indifferent  poets  is  most  useless."  And  to  some  of  them 
he  had  a  yet  deeper  feeling  of  aversion.  It  was  not  till  1835 
that  he  himself  read  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  and  though  he 
was  then  much  struck  with  the  "  Clouds,"  and  ultimately  intro- 
duced the  partial  use  of  his  Comedies  in  the  school,  yet  his 
strong  moral  disapprobation  always  interfered  with  his  sense  of 
the  genius  both  of  that  poet  and  Juvenal. 

But  of  the  classical  lessons  generally  bis  enjoyment  was  com- 
plete. When  asked  once  whether  he  did  not  find  the  repetition 
of  the  same  lessons  irksome  to  him,  **  No,"  he  said,  "  there  is 
a  constant  fireshness  in  them :  I  find  something  new  in  them 
every  time  that  I  go  over  them."  The  best  proof  of  the  plea- 
sure which  he  took  in  them  is  the  distinct  impression  which  his 
scholars  retained  of  the  feeling,  often  rather  implied  than  ex- 
pressed, with  which  he  entered  into  the  several  works ;  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which,  both  in  the  public  and  private  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  he  would  contemplate  piece  by  piece  "  the  lu- 
minous clearness"  of  the  sentences;  the  affectionate  famiharity 
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which  he  used  to  show  towards  Thucydides,  knowing  aa  he  did 
the  substance  of  every  single  chapter  by  itself;  the  revival  of 
youthful  interest  with  which  he  would  recur  to  portions  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle ;  the  keen  sense  of  a  new  world  opening 
before  him,  with  which  in  later  years,  with  ever-increasing  plea- 
sure, he  entered  into  the  works  of  Plato ; — above  all,  his  child- 
like enjoyment  of  Herodotus,  and  that  "  fountain  of  beauty 
and  delight  which  no  man,"  he  said,  "can  ever  drain  dry,"  the 
poetry  of  Homer,  The  simple  language  of  that  early  age  waa 
exactly  what  ho  waa  most  able  to  reproduce  id  his  own  simple 
and  touching  translations ;  and  his  eyes  would  fill  with  tears, 
when  he  came  to  the  story  which  told  how  Cleobis  and  Bito,  as 
a  reward  for  tijeir  fiUal  piety,  lay  down  iu  the  temple,  and  fell 
asleep  and  died. 

To  Ids  pupils,  perhaps,  of  ordinary  lessons^  the  most  at- 
tractive were  the  weekly  ones  on  Modem  History.  He  had. 
always  a  ditficulty  in  finding  any  work  which  he  could  use  with 
satisfactiou  as  a  text  book.  '*  Gibbou»  which  iu  many  respects 
would  answer  the  purpose  so  well,  I  dare  not  use."  Accord- 
ingly, the  work,  whatever  it  might  he,  was  mude  the  ground- 
work of  his  own  observations,  and  of  other  reading  from  such 
books  as  tlie  school  library  contained.  Itussell's  Modem  Eu- 
rope, for  example^  wliich  he  estimated  veiy  low,  tliough  perhaps 
from  his  own  early  acquaiutanco.  with  it  at  AVinchcster,  witli 
less  dislike  than  might  have  been  CKpected,  served  this  puqmse 
for  several  years.  On  a  cliaptcr  of  this  he  would  engraft,  or 
cause  the  boys  to  eiigruft,  additional  iufonnaLion  from  Hollaiu, 
Guizot,  or  any  otlier  historian  who  happened  to  treat  of  the 
same  period,  whilst  he  himself,  with  that  famihiu:  interest  which 
belonged  to  his  ffivourito  study  of  history  and  of  geography^ 
which  he  always  miiintuiued  could  only  be  tauglit  in  connexion 
with  it,  would  by  his  searching  and  significant  questions  gather 
the  thoughts  of  his  scholoi'a  round  tlio  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  age  or  the  country  on  which  he  wished  to  fix  their 
attention.  Tluia,  for  oxaraplc,  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  ho 
would  illustrate  the  general  couuexion  of  military  hisLor)'  with 
geography,  by  the  simple  instance  of  the  order  of  Hannibal's 
Bucoessive  victories ;    and  then,  chalking  roughly  on  a  board 
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the  chief  points  in  the  pbysiool  conformation  of  Germany, 
tpplj  the  same  principle  to  the  more  complicated  campaigns  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  Or,  again,  iu  a  more  geuenU  examina- 
tioa«  he  would  ask  for  the  chief  events  which  occtirred,  for  in- 
staooe,  in  the  year  15  of  two  or  three  sncccssive  ccntiirics,  and, 
by  oaaking  the  hoys  contrast  or  compare  tliom  togetlicr,  bring 
before  their  minds  the  differences  and  resemblances  in  the  state 
of  £urope  in  each  of  the  periods  in  question. 

Before  entering  on  his  instructions  in  theology,  which  both 
for  himself  and  his  scliolnrs  had  most  peculiar  interest,  it  is 
light  to  notice  the  rehgious  character  which  more  or  less  por- 
-nidcd  the  rest  of  the  lessons.     When  liis  pupils  heard  him  in 
prenchiDg  recommend  them  ''  to  note  in  any  common  work  that 
they  rea<],  snch  judgments  of  men  and  things,  and  such  a  tone 
in  speaking  of  them  as  are   manifestly   at  variance  witli   the 
Spirit  of  Christ,"  (Serm.  vol,  iii.  p.  11 G,)  or  when  they  heard 
him  ask  "  whetlier  Uie  Cliristian  ever  feels  more  keenly  awake 
to  the  purity  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  tlian  when  he  reads 
the  history  of  crimes  related  with  no  true  sense  of  their  evil," 
(Senn.  vol.  ii.  p.  223,)  instances  would  immediately  occur  to 
them  from  his  own  practice,  to  prove  liow  truly  he  felt  what  he 
said.     No  direct  instruction  could  leave  oq  their  minds  a  live- 
Bex  image  of  his  disgust  at  moral  evil,  than  the  black  cloud  of 
indignation  which  passed  over  his  face  when  speaking  of  the 
crimes  of  Napoleon,  or  of  Cffisar,  and  the  dead  pause  which 
(bHowed,  as  if  the  acts  had  just  been  committed  in  hta  very 
presence-     No  expression  of  his  reverence  for  a  ht^h  standard 
of  Christian  excellence  could  have  been  more  striking  than  the 
llffiosi  involuntary  expressions  of  admiration  which  broke  from 
him  whenever  mention  was  made  of  St.  Louis  of  France.     No 
general  teaching  of  the  providential  government  of  the  world 
coald  have  leA.  a  deeper  impression,  than  the  casual  allusions 
to  ity  which  occurred  as  they  came  to  any  of  Uie  crilical  mo- 
OM&ts  in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome.     No  more  forcible 
eoBtnst  could  have  been  drawn  butween  the  vidua  of  Chris- 
tianitj  and  of  heathenism,  than   the  manner  with  wtiich,  for 
exatnple,  after  reading  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  lesson  one  of 
ike  Scripture  descriptions  of  the  Gentile  world,  *'  Now,"  he 
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Testament,  and  especiallT  of  the 
■ioQ,  and  also  committed  maeh  of 
at  times  he  would  delirer  Icctoics  on  tbe  100(077  of  the  early 
Cbarcfa,  or  of  tbe  English  Refbrmatioo.  In  these  lessons  on 
the  Scriptures  he  would  insist  modi  <m  the  importance  of  fami- 
liarity with  the  rery  words  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  of  the 
exact  place  where  passages  occurred ;  on  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance witlt  the  different  parts  of  the  storr  contained  in  the  seve- 
ral Gospeb.  that  they  might  be  referred  to  at  once;  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  times  when,  and  the  persons  to  whom,  the 
Epistles  were  written.  In  translating  the  New  Testament,  while 
he  encouraged  Iiis  pupils  to  take  the  language  of  the  authorized 
Tenion  as  much  as  possible,  he  was  very  particular  in  not  allow- 
ing them  to  use  words  which  fail  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the 
original,  or  which  by  frequent  use  have  lost  all  definite  meaning 
of  their  own — such  as  "  edification,'*  or  "  the  Gospel."  What- 
ever dogmatical  iDstruction  he  gave  was  conveyed  almost  en- 
tirely in  a  practical  or  cxegetical  shape ;  and  it  was  very  rarely 
indeed  that  he  made  any  allusion  to  existing  parties  or  contro- 
vi)r«ie8  within  the  Church  of  Euglaud.  His  own  peculiar  views, 
which  need  not  be  noticed  in  this  place,  transpired  more  or  less 
throughout;  but  the  great  proportion  of  his  interpretations 
were  ducli  as  most  of  his  pupils,  of  whatever  opinions,  eagerly 
collt'cU'd  and  preserved  for  their  owii  use  in  after  life. 

Uut  more  important  than  any  details  was  the  union  of  rev 
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selves  almost  as  little  deserve  the  name  of  religious  instruction 
as  many  lessons  commouly  called  secular.  The  same  Boarching 
questions,  the  same  vividness  which  marked  his  historical 
lesaoiLB, — the  same  anxiety  to  bring  all  that  he  said  home  to 
their  own  feelings,  whiclj  made  him,  in  preparing  them  for  con- 
firmation, endeavour  to  make  them  say,  '*  Christ  died  for  me," 
instead  of  the  general  phrase,  '*  Clirist  died  for  us/* — must 
often,  when  applied  to  the  natural  vagueness  of  boys*  notions 
on  religious  subjects,  have  dispelled  it  for  ever.  *'  Ho  appeared 
lo  me,"  writes  a  pupil,  whose  intercourse  with  liim  never  ex- 
tended beyond  these  lessons,  "  to  be  romiirkable  for  his  Imbit 
of  realizing  everytliing  that  we  ore  told  in  Beripture,  You 
know  how  frequently  we  can  ourselves,  and  how  constantly  we 
Lear  others  go  prosing  on  in  a  sort  of  religious  cant  or  slang, 
which  is  03  easy  to  learn  as  any  other  teohuicd  jargon,  without 
ing  as  it  were  by  that  faculty,  which  all  possess,  of  picturing 
to  the  mind,  and  acting  as  if  we  really  saw  things  unseen  be- 
longing to  auother  world.  Now  he  seemed  to  have  the  freshest 
riew  of  our  Lord's  life  and  death  that  I  ever  knew  a  man  to 
poflBess.  His  rich  mind  filled  up  the  naked  ouihue  of  the 
Oovpel  history; — it  was  to  liim  the  most  interesting yi/c/  that 
Iras  erer  happened, — as  real,  as  excitinff  (if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression) as  any  recent  event  in  modem  history  of  which  the 
tctaal  eflects  are  visiLIc."  And  all  Lis  comments,  from  %vhat- 
tbeory  of  inspiration  they  were  given,  were  always  made  in 
lone  and  manner  that  left  an  impression  that  from  the  book 
hich  lay  before  him  he  was  really  seeking  to  draw  liia  rule  of 
life,  and,  that  whilst  he  examined  it  in  eanieut  to  find  what  its 
meaning  was,  when  he  had  found  it  he  intended  tu  abide  by  it. 
llie  effect  of  these  inatrucliona  was  naturally  more  permanent 
(speaking  merely  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view)  than  the 
lessons  themselves,  and  it  was  a  frequent  topio  of  censure  that 
his  pupils  were  led  to  take  up  his  opinions  before  their  minds 
were  duly  prepared  for  them.  What  was  true  of  his  method 
and  intention  in  the  simplest  matters  of  instruction,  was  true  of 
it  13  applied  to  the  highest  matters.  Undoubtedly  it  was  his 
belief  that  the  minds  of  young  men  ought  to  be  awakened  to 
tlie  greatness  of  things  around  them ;  and  it  was  his  earnest 
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endeavour  to  give  them  what  he  thought  the  best  means  of  at- 
toiuing  a  firm  hold  upon  truth.  But  it  was  always  his  wish 
that  bis  pupils  should  form  their  opinions  for  themselves,  and 
not  take  them  on  trust  from  him.  To  his  particular  politioal 
principles  he  carefully  avoided  allusion,  and  it  was  rarely  that 
bis  subjects  for  school  compositions  touched  on  any  topics  that 
ct^uld  have  involved,  even  remotely,  the  disputed  points  of  party 
|H>litios.  In  theological  matters,  partly  from  tbe  nature  of  the 
c<iso,  partly  tnnxk  the  peculiar  aspect  under  which  for  the  last 
cux  years  of  his  life  be  regarded  the  Oxford  school,  he  both  ex- 
pit's^^xl  his  ihouglits  more  openly,  and  was  more  anxious  to  im- 
press UuMu  u|vu  his  pupils :  but  this  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
t^xm|^arHtively  few  sermons  preached  on  what  could  be  called 
\Nnitrv«Yersial  topics.  In  his  intercourse  indeed  with  his  pupils 
alXer  they  hiul  tot^  the  school,  he  naturally  spoke  with  greater 
t\\\\i\nu  xut  |\^l;tioal  or  theological  subjects,  yet  it  was  nsually 
\\heu  (uwtAi  Vy  :hem,  and.  though  he  often  deeply  lamented 
lUotv  AvU^uon  of  wh*;  he  held  to  be  erroneous  views,  he  much 
sUxak\\i  A  nieniv  unn)e,viinc  echo  of  his  own  opirxions.  "  It 
\kvn\U  bo  a  grrM  mistake."  he  said,  *'  if  I  were  to  try  to  make 
t«x^*lf  here  into  a  IVpe." 

It  was,  however,  an  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  coining 
into  contact  with  his  teaching,  and  with  the  new  world  which  it 
t»|H»m^,  that  his  pupils  would  often,  on  their  very  entrance  into 
life,  hrtve  aeqiiin*d  a  familiarity  and  encountered  a  conflict  with 
noiuc  of  the  most  harassing  questions  of  morals  and  religion.  It 
wiuiM  also  often  happen,  that  tlie  increasing  reverence,  which 
llioY  felt  for  liim,  would  not  only  incline  them  to  receive  with 
iiitplu'it  trust  all  that  he  said  in  the  lessons  or  in  the  pulpit,  but 
iilnii  to  iucUulo  in  their  tuhuiration  of  tlio  man,  all  that  they 
luiiild  K'"*^'*'**  ^>f  lii**  general  views  eitlier  from  report  or  from  his 
inibliHlu'tl  works :  whilst  they  would  naturally  look  with  distrust 
oil  tht«  oppoHit^i  notions  in  religion  and  politics,  brought  before 
(hem,  Uf*  W(»uld  often  be  the  case,  in  close  connexion  with  vehe- 
iiieiil  ullimkH  on  him,  which  in  most  cases  they  could  hardly 
hi'lp  rcKanliiig  iw  unfounded  or  unfair.  Still  the  greater  part 
of  bin  piipilH,  wliilo  at  school,  were,  after  the  manner  of  English 
lioyn,   alU>K"tl»«r  uimircctod  by  his  political  opinions;  and  of 
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thoee  who  most  revered  him,  none  in  after  life  coold  be  fband 
who  followed  bis  views  implicitly,  even  on  the  sabjeots  on  which 
they  were  most  disposed  to  listen  to  him.  But  though  no  par- 
tioalar  school  of  opinion  grew  up  amongst  them,  the  end  of  his 
teaching  would  be  answered  far  more  truly,  (and  it  may  suggest 
to  those  who  know  ancient  history,  similar  results  of  similar 
methods  in  the  hands  of  other  eminent  teachers,)  if  his  scholars 
learned  to  form  an  independent  judgment  for  themselves,  and 
to  carry  out  their  opinions  to  their  legitimate  consequences, — 
to  appreciate  moral  agreement  amidst  much  intellectual  differ- 
ence, not  only  in  each  other  or  in  him,  but  in  the  world  at 
large; — and  to  adopt  many,  if  not  all  of  his  principles,  whilst 
differing  widely  in  their  application  of  them  to  existing  persons 
and  circumstances. 

HI.  If  there  is  any  one  place  at  Rugby  more  than  another 
which  was  especially  the  scene  of  Dr.  Arnold's  labours,  both  as 
a  teacher  and  as  a  master,  it  is  the  School-chapel.  Even  its 
outward  forms,  from  "the  very  cross  at  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing,"* on  which  he  loved  to  dwell  as  a  visible  symbol  of  the 
Christian  end  of  their  education,  to  the  vaults  which  he  caused 
to  be  opened  imdemeath  for  those  who  died  in  the  school,  must 
always  be  associated  with  his  name.  "  I  envy  Winchester  its 
antiquity,"  he  said,  "  and  am  therefore  anxious  to  do  all  that 
can  be  done  to  give  us  something  of  a  venerable  outside,  if  we 
have  not  the  nobleness  of  old  associations  to  help  us."  The 
five  paiuted  windows  in  the  chapel  were  put  up  in  great  part  at 
his  expense,  altogether  at  his  instigation.  The  subject  of  the 
first  of  these,  the  great  east  window,  ho  delighted  to  regard  as 
"strikingly  appropriate  to  a  place  of  education,"  being  "the 
Wise  Men  8  Offering,"  and  the  first  time  after  its  erection  that 
the  chapter  describing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  was  read  in 
the  church  service  he  took  occasion  to  preach  upon  it  one  of 
his  most  remarkable  sermons,  that  of  "  Christian  Professions — 
Offering  Christ  our  best."  (Serm.  vol.  iii.  p,  I J  2.)  And  as 
this  is  connected  with  the  energy  and  vigour  of  his  life,  so  the 
subject  of  the  last,  which  he  chose  himself  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  is  the  confession  of  St.  Thomas,  on  which  he  dwelt 
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with  deep  solemnity  in  his  last  hours,  as  in  his  life  be  had  dwelt 
npon  it  as  the  great  consolation  of  doubting  bat  &ithfbl  hearts, 
and  as  the  great  attestation  of  what  was  to  him  the  central 
truth  of  Christianity,  onr  Lord's  divinity.  Lastly,  the  monu- 
ments of  those  who  died  in  the  school  dniing  his  goyemment, 
and  whose  graves  were  the  first  ever  made  in  the  chapel ;  above 
all,  his  own,  the  monument  and  grave  of  the  only  head-master 
of  Bugby  who  is  buried  within  its  walls,  give  a  melancholy  in- 
terest to  the  words  with  which  he  closed  a  sermon  preached  on 
the  Founder's  day,  in  1833,  whilst  as  yet  the  recently-opened 
vaults  had  received  no  dead  within  them : 

**  This  roof,  under  which  we  are  now  assembled,  will  hold,  it  is 
probable,  our  children  and  our  children's  children;  may  they  be 
enabled  to  think,  as  they  shall  kneel  perhaps  over  the  bones  of  some 
of  us  now  here  assembled,  that  they  are  praying  where  their  fi&thers 
prayed ;  and  let  them  not,  if  they  mock  in  their  day  the  means  of 
grace  here  offered  to  them,  encourage  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  the  place  had  long  ago  been  profaned  with  equal  guilt;  that 
they  are  but  infected  with  the  spirit  of  onr  ungodliuess."* 

But  of  him  especially  it  need  hardly  be  said,  that  his  chief 
interest  in  that  place  lay  in  the  three  hundred  boys  who,  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  were  collected,  morning  and  afternoon,  within 
its  walls.  "The  veriest  stranger,"  he  said,  "who  ever  attends 
divine  service  in  this  chapel,  does  well  to  feel  something  more 
tlian  common  interest  in  the  sight  of  the  congregation  here 
assembled.  But  if  the  dght  so  interests  a  mere  stranger,  what 
should  it  be  to  ourselves,  both  to  you  and  to  me?"  (Seim.  vol. 
V.  p.  403.)  So  he  spoke  within  a  month  of  his  death,  and  to 
him,  certainly,  the  interest  was  increased  rather  than  lessened 
by  its  familiarity.  There  was  the  fixed  expression  of  counte- 
nance, exhibiting  the  earnest  attention  with  which,  after  the 
service  was  over,  he  sat  in  his  place  looking  at  the  boys  as  they 
filed  out  one  by  one,  in  the  orderly  and  silent  arrangement 
which  succeeded,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  stay,  to  the  public 
calling  over  of  their  names  in  the  chapel.  There  was  the  com- 
plete image  of  his  union  of  dignity  and  simplicity,  of  manliness 

*  Seim.  Tol.  iii.  p.  211. 
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and  derodoDj  as  he  performed  the  chapel  service,  especially 
when  at  the  communion  table  he  would  read  or  rather  repeat 
ahnost  by  heart  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  the  day,  with  the 
ImpressiYeness  of  one  who  entered  into  it  equally  with  his 
whole  spirit  and  also  with  his  whole  understanding.  There  was 
the  yiaible  animation  with  which  by  force  of  long  association  he 
joined  in  the  musical  parts  of  the  service,  to  which  he  was  by 
nature  wholly  indifferent,  as  in  the  chanting  of  the  Nicene 
Creed>  which  was  adopted  in  accordance  with  his  conviction 
that  creeds  in  pubUc  worship  (Serm.  vol.  iii.  p.  310)  ought  to 
be  used  as  triumphant  hymns  of  thanksgiving;  or  still  more  in 
the  Te  Deum,  which  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  when  his  whole 
countenance  would  be  lit  up  at  his  favourite  verse — "When 
thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death,  Thou  didst  open 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers." 

From  his  own  interest  in  the  service  naturally  flowed  his 
anxiety  to  impart  it  to  his  scholars :  urging  them  in  his  later 
sermons,  or  in  his  more  private  addresses,  to  join  in  the  re- 
sponses, at  times  with  such  effect,  that  at  least  from  all  the 
older  part  of  the  school  the  responses  were  very  general.  The 
very  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  would  often  be  associated 
in  their  minds  with  their  remembrance  of  the  pecuHar  feeling, 
with  which  they  saw  that  he  regarded  the  greater  festivals,  and 
of  the  almost  invariable  connexion  of  his  sermons  with  the 
services  of  the  day.  The  touching  recollections  of  those 
amongst  the  Hving  or  the  dead,  whom  he  loved  or  honoured, 
which  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  spoke  of  Ail  Saints'  Day, 
and,  whenever  it  was  possible,  of  its  accompanying  feast,  now 
no  longer  observed.  All  Souls'  Day: — and  the  solemn  thoughts 
of  the  advance  of  human  Hfe,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  human 
race,  and  of  the  Church,  which  were  awakened  by  the  approach 
of  Advent, — might  have  escaped  a  careless  observer:  but  it 
must  have  been  difficult  for  any  one  not  to  have  been  stnick  by 
the  triumphant  exultation  of  his  whole  manner  on  the  recur- 
rence of  Easter  Day.  Lent  was  marked  during  his  last  three 
years,  by  the  putting  up  of  boxes  in  the  chapel  and  the  board- 
ing-houses, to  receive  money  for  the  poor,  a  practice  adopted 
not  so  much  with  the  view  of  relieving  any  actual  want,  as  of 
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affording  the  boys  an  opportunity  for  self-denia]  and  alms- 
giving-. 

He  was  anxious  to  secure  the  administration  of  the  rit«  of 
oonfirmation,  if  possible,  odcg  every  two  years;  when  the  boys 
were  prepared  by  himself  and  the  other  masters  in  their  dif- 
ferent boarding-honses,  who  ench  brought  up  his  own  division 
of  pupils  on  the  day  of  the  ceremony;  the  interest  of  which. 
was  fiirther  enhanced,  during  liis  earlier  years,  by  the  presence 
of  the  late  Bishop  Ryder\  for  whom  he  entertained  a  great  re- 

*  He  ileared,  however,  to  introduce  more  reltgiotu  lerricei,  than  he  thought  the 
boyi  would  bear  without  a  sense  of  tedium  or  fommlity,  on  which  principle  he  dropped 
an  existing  practice  of  dcToting  all  the  le&sons  in  Pauion  Week  to  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment; and  always  hesitated  to  have  a  chapel  service  on  such  festivals  as  did  uot  foil 
on  SundajSj  though  in  the  hut  year  of  his  life  ho  made  on  exception  with  regard  to 
Ascension  Dny. 

^  The  following  extract  from  a  sermon  preached  in  consequence  of  the  delay  of 
confirmation  may  serve  to  illustrate  as  well  his  general  feeling  on  the  subject,  at  hii 
retpcct  for  the  iudividuaL 

"And  while  I  say  this,  it  is  impoiiihle  not  to  remember  to  what  canse 

ifaii  disappointment  has  been  owing,  namely  to  the  long  illneas  and  death  of  the  tate 
excellent  Siihop  of  this  diocese.  This  is  neither  the  place  nor  the  congregation  for 
a  funeral  eulogy  on  that  excellent  person ;  we  knew  him  too  little,  and  were  too 
mtich  removed  out  of  the  ordinary  sphere  of  his  ministry,  to  be  able  to  bear  the  heit 
witness  to  him.  Tet  many  here,  I  think,  will  remember  the  manner  in  which  he 
went  through  the  rite  of  confirmation  in  this  chapel  three  years  ago ;  the  eamcatneaj 
and  kiodneu  of  his  manner,  the  manife*!  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  service  in 
which  he  was  ministering.  And  though,  as  I  said,  we  were  coropamtivcly  strangers 
to  him,  yet  we  had  heard  enough  of  him  to  recf-ire,  without  one  jarring  feeling,  the 
full  impression  of  his  words  and  manner;  we  knew  that  as  these  were  solemn  and 
touching,  so  they  were  consistent  and  sincere  ;  they  were  not  put  on  for  the  occaiion, 
nor  yet,  which  is  a  fJsr  more  common  case,  did  tliey  spring  out  of  the  occasion.  It 
was  not  the  mere  natural  and  momentary  feeling  which  might  have  ariaen  even  in  i 
careless  mind,  while  cngnged  in  a  work  so  piMruliarly  striking;  but  it  was  truly  ilie 
feeling  not  of  the  occatian  but  of  the  man.  He  but  showed  himself  to  us  as  he  was, 
and  thus  we  might  and  may  dwell  with  pleasure  cu  the  recollection  long  after  the 
immediate  effect  was  over ;  and  may  think  truly  that,  when  he  told  us  how  moment- 
ous were  the  interests  inToWed  in  the  promises  and  pmyers  of  that  service,  he  told 
lu  no  more  than  he  himself  most  eArnestly  believed  ;  he  urged  us  to  no  other  hOh, 
to  no  other  course  of  liring,  than  that  which  by  Glod's  grace  he  had  long  made  his 
own.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  <3)od's  church  when  they  who  ore  called  to  the  higher 
ofRces  of  the  ministry  in  it,  thus  give  to  their  ministr}*  the  weight,  not  of  their  words 
only,  but  of  their  lives.  Still  we  must  remember  that  the  care  of  our  souls  is  our 
own, — that  Qod's  means  of  grace  and  warnings  furnished  us  by  the  ministry  of  his 
ehnreh,  arc  no  way  dependent  upon  the  peraonal  character  of  the  minister ;  that  con- 
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^eoC,  and  latterly  by  the  presence  of  his  intimate  friend,  Arch- 
bishop Wlmtely.  The  CoDfirmation  Hymn  of  I)r.  Hinds, 
which  was  used  on  those  occasions,  became  so  endeared  to  his  re- 
oollectione,  that,  when  travelling  abroad  late  at  night,  he  would 
have  it  repeated  or  sung  to  him.  One  of  the  enrhest  public 
addreBees  to  the  school  was  that  made  before  the  Urst  confirm- 
ation, and  publjslied  in  the  Becond  volume  of  his  sermons;  and 
be  always  had  sometliing  of  the  kind  (overand  above  Uie  Bishop's 
charge)  either  before  or  after  the  regular  Chnpel  service. 

The  Communion  was  celebrated  four  times  a  year.  At  first 
some  of  the  Sixth  Form  boys  alone  were  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing ;  but  he  took  pains  to  invite  to  it  boys  in  all  parts  of  the 
acbooU  who  had  any  serious  thoughts,  so  that  the  number  out 
of  two  hundrod  and  ninety  or  tliree  hundred  boys,  was  occasion- 
ally a  hundred,  and  never  less  than  seventy.  To  individual 
boys  be  rarely  spoke  on  the  subject,  from  the  fear  of  its  be- 
coming a  matter  of  form  or  favour;  but  in  Ills  sermons  he 
dwelt  upon  it  much,  and  would  atlerwards  speiik  with  deep 
enaotioia  of  the  pleasure  and  liope  which  a  larger  attendance  than 
usual  would  give  him.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  these  exhorta- 
tions or  to  see  him  administer  it,  without  being  struck  by  the 
Btnnig  and  manifold  interest,  which  it  awakened  in  him ;  and 
at  Rngby  it  was  of  course  more  than  usually  toucliiog  to  him 
from  its  peculiar  relation  to  the  school.  When  ho  spoke  of  it 
in  his  sermons,  it  was  evident  tltat  amongst  all  the  feelings 
which  it  excited  in  himself,  and  which  he  wished  to  impart  to 
otbCTs,  none  was  so  promineut  as  the  sense  that  it  was  a  com- 
muoion  not  only  with  God,  hut  with  one  another,  and  that  the 
thoughts  thus  roused  should  act  as  a  direct  and  especial  counter- 
poise to  that  false  communion  and  false  companionship,  which, 
is  binding  one  anoUier  not  to  good  bat  to  evil,  he  believed  to 
be  the  great  source  of  mischief  in  the  school  at  large.  And 
wheo, — especially  to  the  very  young  boys,  who  sometimes  par- 
took of  ilje  CommuiiioDr — he  bent  himself  down  with  looks  of 
&therly  lendemess,  and  gUsteniug  eyes,  and  trembling  voice, 
in  the  administradon  of  the  elements,  it  was  felt,  perhaps,  more 

Ifiliiiii.  <rtlh  ftU  iu  opportunitiei,  it  still  Um  subc  point  id  our  Uvot,  by  whonufr. 
•««r  H  MMJ  be  AdminUirred.'* 
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distinctly  thnn  at  any  other  time,  how  great  was  the  aympathy 
which  ho  felt  with  the  eurlieat  udvuuces  to  good  in  every  iudi- 
vidual  boy. 

That  pnrt  of  tlie  Chapel  service,  however,  which,  nt  least  to 
tlie  world  at  large,  is  most  connected  with  him,  as  being  tlie 
moBt  frequent  and  most  personal  of  his  ministrations,  was  his 
preaching.  Sermons  had  occasionally  been  preached  by  th 
Head-master  of  this  and  other  public  schools  to  their  scholars.' 
before  Ilia  coming  to  Rugby;  but  (in  some  cases  from  thepecu 
liar  constitution  or  arrangement  of  the  school)  it  liad  never 
before  bceu  couaidored  au  usaeutial  part  of  the  Heiid-maater'a 
office.  The  first  half-year  he  confined  himself  to  delivering 
short  addresses,  of  about  five  minutes'  length,  to  the  boys  of 
Ilia  own  house.  But  from  the  second  ball'- year  he  began  to 
preach  frequently  ;  and  from  the  autumn  of  1831,  when  ho  took 
the  chaplaincy"  which  had  then  become  vacant^  he  preached 
almost  every  Sunday  of  the  school  year  to  the  end  of  bis  life. 

It  may  be  allowable  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  a  pnictico 
which  has  since  been  followed,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  in 
the  other  great  public  schools,  and  on  sermons  which,  as  they 
were  the  first  of  their  kind,  will  also  be  probably  long  looked 
upon  as  models  of  their  kind,  in  English  preaching.     They 
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*  Bxtmct  from  n  letter  to  the  Tniateei,  applying  for  the  situation : — "  I  had  no 
knotfrled^  nnr  bo  much  as  the  tlighteit  luipicion  of  the  ▼acancy,*'  he  writes,  "till  I 
vra*  infurmed  of  it  Inst  night.     But  the  importance  of  the  point  is  BO  great  that  I 
moBt  roflpectfuUy  crave  tho  indulgence  of  the  Trustees  to  the  request  I  fenture  to 
submit  to  them,  namely,  that  if  they  see  no  objection  to  it  I  may  myself  be  appointed 
to  the  chaplaincy,  waiving,  of  course,  altogether  the  salary  attached  to  the  office. 
Whoever  is  chaplain,  I  must  ever  feel  my*elf,  as  Head-master,  the  real  and  propet 
religious  instructor  of  the  hoys.     No  one  else  can  feel  the  same  interest  in  thcra,  and 
no  one  else  (I  am  not  ipe.iking  of  myself  personalty,  but  merely  by  virtue  of  my  siluib#l 
tion)  can  speak  to  them  with  so  much  influence.     In  lact,  it  seems  to  roe  the  iiatura&l 
and  tilting  tiling,  and  the  great  advantage  of  having  a  sopomte  chapel  for  t)ie  schoolj 
— that  thi>  master  of  the  boys  should  be  ofHciolty  as  well  as  really  their  pastor,  and, 
that  he  should  not  devolve  on  another,  however  well  qualified,  one  of  bit  own  mos&!! 
peculiar  and  solemn  duties.     This,  however,  is  a  general  question,  which   I  onl] 
venture  so  £ar  to  enter  upon,  in  explaining  my  motives  in  urging  and  requesting,  iaj 
this  present  instance,  that  the  Tnittees  would  present  me  to  the  Bishop  to  be  Hcense^p,] 
allowing  me  altogether  to  decline  the  salary,  becaaso  I  consider  that  I  am  paid  fori 
mj  services  alrendy ;  and  that  being  Head-master  and  clergyman,  I  am  bound  to 
the  roligiooa  instruclor  of  my  pupils  by  virtue  of  my  situation." 
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were  preached  always  in  the  Qfteraoon,  and  lasted  Boldora  more 
Uian  twenty  minutes,  sometimes  less;  a  new  one  almost  every 
time.  "A  man  could  hardly,"  he  said,  *'preauh  on  the  same 
subject,  without  writing  a  better  sermon  than  he  had  written  a 
few  years  before."  However  much  tliey  miiy  have  occupied  Iiis 
previous  tlioughts,  they  were  written  almost  invariably  between 
the  morning  and  afternoon  service;  and  though  often  under 
such  stress  of  time  that  the  ink  of  the  last  sentence  was  hardly 
dry  when  the  chapel  bell  ceased  to  sound,  they  conttdn  hardly 
a  single  erasure.,  and  the  manuscript  volumes  remain  as  acces- 
sible a  treasure  to  their  possessors  as  if  they  were  printed. 
When  he  first  began  to  preach,  ho  felt  that  his  cliiof  duty  was 
to  lay  bare,  in  the  plainest  language  that  he  could  use,  the 
sources  of  the  evils  of  suhuols,  and  to  contrast  them  with  the 
purity  of  the  moral  law  of  Christianity.  *'The  spirit  of  Elijah," 
be  said,  "  must  ever  precede  the  spirit  of  ChrisL"  But  as  ho 
advanoed,  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  severe  tone  of 
his  early  sermons  in  the  second  volume,  wlien  all  was  as  yet  new 
to  him,  except  the  knowledge  of  the  evil  which  he  had  to  combat, 
and  the  gentler  tone  which  could  not  but  be  inspired  by  his 
greater  famiUority,  both  with  his  work  and  his  pupils — between 
the  direct  attack  on  particular  faults  which  marks  the  course  of 
Lent  Sermons  in  IftSO,  and  the  wish  (o  sink  the  mention  of 
particular  faults  in  the  geuerol  principle  of  love  to  Christ  and 
abhorrence  of  sin,  which  marks  the  summary  of  liis  whole  school 
experience  in  tlie  last  sermon  which  he  ever  preached.  When 
he  became  the  constant  preacher,  he  made  a  point  of  varying 
the  more  directly  practical  addresses  with  sermons  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  on  the  general  principles  and  evidences 
of  Christianity,  or  on  the  dangers  of  tlicir  ailer  life,  applicable 
chiefly  to  the  elder  boys.  Amongst  these  last  should  bo 
noticed  those  which  contained  more  or  less  the  expression  of  his 
aentiments  on  the  principles  to  which  he  conceived  Iiis  pupils 
liable  hereafter  to  be  exposed  at  Oxford,  and  most  of  which,  as 
being  of  a  more  general  interest,  ho  selected  for  publication  in 
tfus  third  and  fourth  volumes.  That  their  proportion  to  those 
^hjit  are  published  affords  no  measure  of  their  proportion  to  those 
that  are  unpubUshed,  may  be  seen  at  once  by  reference  to  the 
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year's  course  in  the  fifth  volume,  which  out  of  thirty-four, 
tains  only  four,  wliich  could  possibly  be  included  in  this  i 
That  it  wiis  not  his  own  intendnn  to  make  them  either  personal 
or  controversial,  appears  from  an  explanation  to  a  friend  of  a 
statenient,  which,  in  1*^39,  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  that  be 
**  had  been  preaching  a  course  of  sermons  against  the  Oxford 
errors/' — **The  origin  of  the  paragraph  was  simply  this:  that 
I  preached  two  in  February,  showing  that  the  exercise  of  our 
own  judgment  was  not  iaconsistent  with  the  instruction  and 
authority  of  the  Church,  or  with  individual  modesty  and  humility 
[viz.,  the  thirty-first  and  thirty-second  in  vol.  iv.].  They  were 
not  in  the  least  controversial^  and  neither  mentioned  nor  alluded 
to  the  Oxford  writers.  And  I  Lave  preached  only  these  two^H 
■which  could  even  be  supposed  to  bear  upon  their  doctrines.  * 
Indeed,  I  sliould  not  think  it  right,  except  under  very  different 
circumstances  from  present  ones,  to  occupy  the  boys'  time 
thoughts  with  such  controversies."  The  general  principles, 
cordiugly,  which  form  the  groundwork  of  all  these  sennous, 
such  as  ore  capable  of  a  far  wider  apphcation  than  to  any  p 
ticulnr  school  of  English  opinion,  and  often  admit  of  direct  a 
plication  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  school.  But  the  quick 
ears  of  boys  no  doubt  wore  always  ready  to  give  such  sermons  a 
more  personal  character  than  he  had  intended,  or  perhaps  had 
even  in  his  mind  at  the  moment;  and  at  times,  when  tlie  fear,^ 
of  tliese  opinions  was  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  him,  t 
allusion  and  even  mention  of  the  writers  in  question  is  so  diroc 
that  no  one  could  mistake  it. 

Bat  it  was  of  course  in  their  direct  practical  application 
the  boys,  that  the  cliief  novelty  and  excellence  of  his  sermons 
consisted.  Though  he  spoke  with  almost  conversational  plain- 
ness on  the  peculiar  condition  of  public  schools,  his  language 
never  left,  an  impression  of  famiUaritv,  rarely  of  personal  allu- 
sion. In  cases  of  notorious  individual  misconduct,  ho  gene- 
rally shrunk  from  any  pointed  mention  of  them,  and  on  one 
occasion  when  ho  wislicd  to  address  the  boys  on  an  instance  of 
untrutlifulncss  wliich  hod  doi'ply  grieved  him,  he  had  the  ser- 
mon before  the  regular  service,  in  order  to  be  alone  in  the  Cha- 
pel with  Ute  boys,  without  the  presence  even  of  the  other  mas^ 
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ters*.  Earnest  and  even  impassioned  as  his  appeals  were,  biin- 
•elf  at  times  aliuotjt  overcome  ^itb  eniutiou,  there  was  yet 
DOthing  in  tbem  of  excitement.  In  speaking  of  t))e  occasional 
deaths  in  the  school,  he  would  dwell  ou  tho  general  solemnity 
of  the  event,  ratlier  than  on  any  iu<lividual  or  agitating  details ; 
and  the  impression  thus  produced,  iustead  of  belonging  to  tho 
feeling  of  the  moment,  has  become  part  of  an  habitual  rule  for 
ilio  whole  conduct  of  lile.  Often  he  would  speak  with  severity 
and  bitter  disappointment  of  the  evils  of  the  place ;  yet  tbere 
was  hardly  ever  a  sermon  which  did  not  contain  some  words  of 
enoonragement  "I  have  never,"  he  said  in  his  last  sermon, 
*'  wished  to  speak  with  exaggeration  :  it  seems  to  me  as  unwise 
as  it  is  wrong  to  do  so.  I  think  that  it  is  quite  right  to  ob- 
aerre  wlxat  ia  hopeful  in  us  as  well  as  what  is  threat<.'ning;  that 
general  confessions  of  unmixed  i?vil  arc  deceiving  und  harden- 
ing, rather  tLan  arousing ;  that  our  evil  never  looks  yo  really 
datk  as  when  we  contrast  it  with  anything  which  there  may  bo 
in  OS  of  good."     (Senn.  vol.  v.  p.  460.) 

Accordingly,  even  from  the  first,  and  much  more  in  after 
years,  there  was  blended  witli  his  sterner  tune  a  strain  of  affec- 
tionate entreaty — an  appeal  to  principles,  wliich  could  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  u  few — exhortations  to  duties,  such  as  self-denial, 
and  visiting  the  poor,  wliicli  some  at  least  might  pmctise.  whilst 
none  could  deny  their  obligation.  There  also  appeared  most 
eriduQtly — what  indeed  pervaded  his  whole  school  lifu — the 
^nore  tlxan  admiration,  with  which  he  regarded  those  who  stnig- 
r|^]ed  against  the  stream  of  school  opinion,  and  tho  abiding 
eomfort  which  they  afforded  him.  In  them  he  saw  not  merely 
good  boys  and  obedient  scholars,  but  the  companions  of  every- 
thing high  and  excellent,  with  which  his  strong  historical  ima- 


*  On  Another  ocauion,  the  pncike  of  drinking  hanng  prevftiled  to  a  great  cjttent 
in  tlie  school,  he  addre«ied  the  boys  at  considembU'  length  from  bis  place  in  the  grant 
■ying  thkt  he  should  hare  spoken  to  ihero  from  tKe  pulpit,  but  that  as  there 
olb«n  present  in  tho  CbapeL,  he  wished  to  hide  their  shnme.  And  then,  (sajs 
one  vfao  wu  present,)  "  in  ■  tone  of  the  deepest  feeling,  as  if  it  wrung  his  inmost 
^MTt  to  confisH  the  existence  of  such  an  evil  mnongsl  uj,"  lie  dwelt  m^n  the  sin 
the  folly  of  tlie  hjibil,  eren  where  intoxicntioa  was  not  produced— iu  eril  effects 
on  body  and  mind — the  (oily  of  fancying  it  to  be  manly — its  general  cflect  on 
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gintiLion  peopled  tliu  past,  or  which  his  lively  sense  of  things 
unseen  renli^ed  in  the  invisible  world.  There  were  few  present 
in  the  ohapel  who  were  not  at  least  for  the  moment  touched, 
when,  in  one  of  his  earliest  sermons,  he  closed  one  of  these 
earnest  appeals  with  the  lines  from  Milton  which  always  deeply 
moved  him, — the  blessing  on  AbdieL  ^M 

But  more  than  either  matter  or  manner  of  his  preaching, 
was  the  impression  of  himself.  Even  the  mere  readers  of  his 
sermons  will  derive  from  them  the  liistory  of  his  whole  mind, 
and  of  Ilia  whole  management  of  the  school.  But  to  his  hearers 
it  was  more  than  this.  It  was  the  man  himself,  there  more 
than  in  any  other  place,  concentrating  all  his  various  faculties 
and  feelings  on  one  sole  object,  combating  face  to  face  tl»o  evil, 
witli  which  directly  or  indirectly  he  was  elsewhere  perpetually 
struggling.  He  was  not  the  preacher  or  the  clergyman  who 
had  left  beliind  all  his  usual  thoughts  and  occupations  as  soon 
as  he  had  ascended  the  pulpit.  He  was  still  the  scholar,  the 
liistorian,  and  theologian,  basing  all  that  he  said,  not  indeed 
ostensibly,  but  consciously,  and  often  visibly,  on  the  deepeslAI 
principles  of  the  past  and  present.  He  was  still  the  instructor^ 
and  the  schoolmaster,  only  teaching  and  educating  with  in- 
creased solemnity  and  energy.  He  was  still  the  simple-hearted 
and  earnest  man,  hibouring  to  win  others  to  share  in  his  own 
pei'sonal  toolings  of  disgust  at  sin,  and  lovo  of  goodness,  and 
to  trust  to  the  same  faith,  in  which  he  hoped  to  live  and 
himself. 

It  is  difiGcult  to  describe,  without  seeming  to  exaggerate, 
attention  with  which  he  was  heard  by  oil  above  the  very  youn| 
boys.  Years  have  passed  away^  and  many  of  his  pupils  can 
look  back  to  hardly  any  greater  interest  tlnm  that  with  which, 
for  those  twenty  minutes,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  they  sat  be*H| 
neath  that  pulpit,  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  their 
attention  strained  to  the  utmost  to  catch  every  word  that  he 
uttered.  It  is  true,  that,  even  to  the  best,  there  was  much,  and 
to  the  mass  of  boys,  the  greater  part  of  what  lie  said,  that  must 
have  passed  away  from  tliem  as  soon  as  they  had  heard  it,  with- 
out any  corresponding  ftiiits.  But  they  wero  struck,  aa  boyqJI 
naturally  would  be,  by  tho  originality  of  his  thoughts,  and  what 
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lllU|iKUKiud  tbem  ns  the  beauty  of  his  language;  and  in 
tiie  Bobstance  of  what  he  said,  much  that  might  have  socmed 
vaeleaa,  because  fur  tho  most  part  impraciictihle  to  boys,  was 
not  without  its  effect  in  breaking  completely  tlirough  the  cor- 
ntpt  atmosphere  of  school  opinion,  and  exhibiting  before  them 
once  every  week  an  imago  of  higJi  print^iple  luid  ieeling,  wliich 
they  felt  was  not  put  on  for  the  oceasiun,  but  was  constantly 
tiving  amongst  them.  And  to  all  it  must  have  been  an  advan- 
tage, that,  for  onue  in  their  Hvee.  they  bud  Usteued  to  sennons, 
which  none  of  them  could  associate  with  the  thought  of  weari- 
neasy  formality,  or  exaggeration.  On  many  there  was  left  an 
impression  to  which,  though  unheeded  at  tlie  time,  they  recurred 
in  afler  life.  Even  the  most  careless  boys  would  sometimes, 
daring  the  course  of  the  week,  refer  almost  involuntarily  to  the 
sermon  of  the  past  Sunday,  as  a  condemnation  of  what  they 
were  doing.  Some,  whilst  they  wonder  how  it  M"as  that  so  little 
practJcal  effect  was  produced  upon  themselves  at  the  time,  yet 
retain  the  recollection,  (to  give  the  words  of  one  who  so  de- 
scribes himself,)  tiiat,  "I  used  to  listen  to  them  from  first  to 
last  with  a  kind  of  awe,  and  over  and  over  again  could  not  join 
my  friends  at  the  chapel  door,  but  would  wulk  home  to  be  alone; 
and  I  remember  the  same  effects  being  produced  by  them,  more 
or  less,  on  others  whom  I  should  have  thought  as  bard  as  stones, 
and  on  whom  I  should  think  Arnold  looked  as  some  of  the 
worst  boys  in  the  school." 

IV.  Although  the  Chapel  was  the  only  place  in  which,  to 
the  school  at  large,  he  necessarily  appeared  in  a  purely  pastoral 
and  personal  relation — yet  this  relation  extended  in  his  view  to 
his  whole  management  of  his  scholars ;  and  he  conceived  it  to 
be  his  duty  and  that  of  tho  other  masters  to  thmw  themselves, 
as  macb  as  possible,  into  the  way  of  underalanding  and  enter- 
ing into  tlie  feelings  of  the  boys,  not  only  in  their  official  in- 
tercourse, but  always.  When  he  was  first  appointed  at  Itugby, 
fabfiriends  had  feared  that  the  indifference  which  heiolt  t^jwards 
characters  and  persons,  with  whom  he  had  no  especial  sym- 
pathy, would  have  interfered  with  liis  usefulness  as  Head-master. 
Bat  in  the  case  of  boys,  a  sense  of  duty  supplied  tlje  want  of 
lliat  inLereet  in  character,  as  such,  which,  in  the  case  of  men, 
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he  possessed  but  little.  Much  as  there  was  in  the  peculiar  hu- 
mour of  boys  which  his  owu  impatience  of  moral  thoughtless- 
ness, or  of  treating  serious  or  important  subjects  with  anything 
like  ridicule  or  irony,  prevented  him  from  fully  appreciating, 
yet  he  truly  felt,  that  the  natural  youthfulness  and  elasticity  uf 
his  constitution  gave  him  a  great  advantage  in  dealing  with 
them. — "  When  I  find  that  I  cannot  run  up  the  Ubrary  stairs,^ 
ho  said,  "  I  shall  know  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  go.' 

Thus  traits  and  actions  of  boys,  which  to  a  stranger  woi 
have  told  nothing,  were  to  him  highly  significant  His  qui* 
and  far-sighted  eye  became  familiar  with  the  face  and  mann( 
of  every  boy  in  the  school.  "  Do  you  see/*  he  said  to  an 
sistant-master  who  had  recently  come,  "  those  two  boys  walk- 
ing together ;  I  never  saw  them  together  before ;  you  shouh 
make  an  especial  point  of  observing  the  company  they  keep  ;- 
nothing  so  tells  the  changes  in  a  boy's  character."  The  insighl 
which  he  thus  acquired  into  the  general  characteristics  of  bo] 
hood,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  reader  of  his  sermons ;  an( 
his  scholars  used  sometimes  to  be  startled  by  the  knowledge  of 
their  own  notions,  which  his  speeches  to  them  implied,  **  Often 
and  often,"  says  one  of  them,  "have  I  said  to  myself,  'If  it 
was  one  of  ourselves  who  had  just  spoken,  he  could  not  more 
completely  have  known  and  understood  our  thoughts  and 
ideas/"  And,  though  it  might  happen  that  hia  opinion  of 
boys  would,  like  hia  opinions  of  men,  be  too  much  influenced 
by  his  disposition  to  judge  of  the  whole  from  some  one  pro- 
minent feature,  and  though  his  fixed  adherence  to  geueral  ruleaj_ 
might  sometimes  prevent  him  from  making  exceptions  whei 
the  case  required  it ;  yet  few  can  have  been  long  familiar  wil 
him,  without  being  struck  by  the  distinctness,  the  vividness, 
and,  in  spito  of  great  occasional  mistakes,  the  very  general 
trutli  and  accuracy  of  his  delineation  of  their  individual  cha-^ 
ractcrs,  or  the  readiness  with  which,  whilst  speaking  most  se- 
verely of  a  muss  of  boys,  he  would  make  allowances,  and  speak 
hopefully  in  any  particular  instance  that  came  before  him«iH 
Often  before  any  other  eye  had  discerned  it,  he  saw  the  germs 
of  coming  good  or  evil,  and  pronounced  confident  decisions. 
doubted  at  the  time,  but  subsequently  proved  to  be  correct 
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that  thosei  who  lived  with  ]um,  described  themselves  as  trusting 
(0  Lis  opinions  of  boys  as  to  divinations,  and  feeling  as  if  by 
an  unfavourable  judgment  tlieir  fate  was  sealod. 

His  relation  to  tlio  boarders  in  his  own  bouse  (called  by  dis- 
tinction  the  School-house,  and  containing  between  sixty  and 
seventy  boys)  naturally  afforded  more  scope  for  oomniunicadon 
tlian  with  the  rest  of  the  school.      Besides  tlie  opportunities 
which  he  took  of  showing  kindness  and  attention  to  them  in 
his  own  family,  in  cases  of  distress  or  sickness^  he  also  made 
use  of  the  preparation  for  confirmation  for  private  conversation 
with  them ;    and  during  the  later  years  of  Lis  life  was  accus- 
tomed to  devote  an  hour  or  more  in  the  evening  to  seeing  each 
of  them  alono  by  turns,  and  talking  on  such  topics  as  pre- 
MpUd  themselves,  leading  them  if  possible  to  more  serious  sub- 
JQOla,      The  general  monHgemunt  of  the  hotisu,  both  from  his 
strong  dishke  to  intruding  on  tlie  privacy  even  of  the  youngest, 
and  from  the  usual  priuciplos  of  trust  on  which  he  proceeded, 
lie  left  as  much  as  possible  to  tlie  Praipostors.      Still  his  pre- 
sence and  manner  when  he  appeared  officially,  either  on  special 
callsj  or  on  the  stated  occasions  of  calling  over  ilitur  names 
twice  a  day,  was  not  without  its  effect.     Ono  of  the  scenes  that 
most  lives  in  the  memory  of  his  school-house  pupils  is  their 
night  muster  in  the  rudely-lighted  hnll— Ixis  tall  figure  at  the 
Lead  of  the  files  of  boys  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  long  tables, 
wliilst  tlie  prayers  were  read  by  one  of  the  Praepostors,  and  a 
portion  of  Scripture  by  himself.    This  lost  was  a  practice,  which 
he  introduced  soon  after  his  arrival,  when,  on  one  of  these  oo- 
casioDS,  he  spuko  strongly  to  the  boys  on  the  necessity  of  each 
reading  some  part  of  the  Bible  every  day,  and  then  addud,  that 
OS  be  feared  that  many  would  not  make  the  rule  for  themselves, 
he  should  for  the  future  always  read  a  passage  every  evening  at 
this  time.      He  usually  brought  in  his  Greek  Testament,  and 
^^Md  about  half  a  chapter  in  English,  most  frequently  from  the 
^^bee  of  St.  John's  Gospel;   when  from  the  Old  Testament, 
««ptfcially  his  favourite  Psalms,  tlie  lOlh  for  example,  and  the 
lOTtli,   and  tlie  others  relating  to  the  beauty  of  tlio  natural 
World.     Ho  never  made  any  comment;  but  his  manner  of  read- 
ing impressed  the  boys  considerably,  and  it  was  observed  by 
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aamB  d  ^tm,  ihwllj  afts  die  ptwtiff  w  eoaunenced,  that 
tbey  hid  nerer  iMiatfood  Ao  FkdB»  Mbn.  On  SoniUy 
ai^tB  1m  rend  a  pnyer  of  bis  ovb,  and  befae  he  began  to 
jiteaeh  fcgokily  in  ^  duifd,  JuOiuiJ  die  ahofft  adifaeaBeB 
vfaidi  h«re  been  befare  ■wtimMnil,  and  whicb  be  resoBfted,  in 
•iUitin-  to  fab  other  wock  oo  Sondars,  dozing  the  last  year 
and  a  balf  of  hia  Kfe. 

With  the  boys  in  tbe  Sixth  Fonn  bis  prirate  inierooorse  was 
eonparatiTdj  froqnenft^  wfaether  in  tbe  JnwnnHj  or  in  qnestioiis 
of  aebool  goTeruDent,  or  in  die  nove  ^■™'>'"  lelatioo  in  which 
thej  were  broagbt  to  fatin  in  their  calls  before  and  after  the 
bofidajB,  tbeir  dinners  with  him  during  the  balf  jeor,  and  the 
vifiits  which  one  or  more  osed  bv  turns  to  pay  to  bim  in  West- 
moreland donng  pan  of  tbe  vacation.  But  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  school  it  was  almoet  ontirelT  confined  to  such  op- 
portunities as  arose  out  of  the  regular  course  of  school  dis- 
cipline or  instruction,  and  the  occasional  invitations  to  his  house 
of  such  amongst  the  younger  boys,  as  be  could  find  any  reason 
or  excuse  for  asking. 

It  would  thus  often  happrai  in  ao  large  a  number  that  a  boy 
would  leave  Rugby  without  any  personal  communication  with 
him  at  all ;  and  even  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school,  those 
who  most  respected  him  would  sometimes  complain,  even  with 
bitterness,  that  he  did  not  give  them  greater  opportunities  of 
asking  bis  advice,  or  himself  ofier  more  firquently  to  direct 
their  studies  and  guide  their  inquiries.  Latterly,  indeed,  he 
oommumcated  witlt  them  more  fii^quently,  and  expressed  him- 
self more  fi-eely  both  in  public  and  private  on  the  highest  sub- 
jects. But  he  was  always  restrained  from  speaking  much  or 
often,  both  from  the  extreme  difficulty  which  he  felt  in  saying 
anything  without  a  real  occasion  for  it,  and  also  from  his  prin- 
ciple of  leaving  as  much  as  possible  to  be  filled  up  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  boys  themselves,  and  from  his  deep  conviction  that, 
in  the  most  important  matters  of  oil,  the  movement  must  come 
not  from  without  but  from  within.  And  it  certainly  was  the 
case  that,  whenever  he  did  make  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and 
jipokc  rather  as  their  friend  Llian  their  master,  the  simplicity  of 
his  words,  tho  rareness  of  Llicir  occurrence,  and  tlio  stem  back- 
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gronnd  of  bis  ordinary  administmtion  gave  a  double  force  to 
all  that  was  said. 

Suob,  for  example,  would  be  the  effect  of  bis  speaking  of  swear- 
ing to  a  boy,  not  so  mucb  m  anger  or  reproof,  as  assuring  bim 
how  every  year  bo  would  learn  to  see  more  and  more  bow  fool- 
ish and  disgusting  such  language  was;  or  again,  the  distinu- 
doD  he  would  point  out  to  them  between  mere  amusement  and 
such  as  encroached  on  the  next  duy's  duties,  when,  iis  he  8aid, 
"  it  immediately  becomes  what  St.  Paul  calls  revt'lling''  Such 
also  would  be  the  impression  of  his  severe  rebukes  for  indi- 
vidual faults,  showing  by  their  very  shortness  und  abruptness 
his  loathing  and  abhorrence  of  evil.  **  Nowhere,"  lie  said,  in 
speaking  to  some  boys  on  bad  behaviour  during  prayers  at 
their  boarding-house,  "  Nowhere  is  Satan's  work  more  evi- 
dently manifest  than  in  turning  holy  things  to  ridicule."  Such 
also  were  the  cases,  in  which  boys,  who  were  tormented  wliiie 
at  school  with  sceptical  doubts,  took  courage  at  Inst  to  unfold 
them  to  him,  and  were  almost  Bltutled  to  find  the  ready  sym- 
pathy with  which,  instead  of  denouncing  them  as  profane,  he 

tered  into  their  difBcukiea.  and  applied  his  whdlL*  mind  to 

uage  them.  So  again,  when  dealing  with  the  worst  class  of 
boys,  in  whom  he  saw  indications  of  improvement,  he  would 
grant  indulgences,  which  on  ordinary  occasions  he  would  have 

nied,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  them  by  signs  of  his  con- 

ence  in  them  ;  and  at  times  on  discovering  cases  of  vice,  ho 
would,  instead  of  treating  them  with  contempt  or  extreme 
severity,  tenderly  allow  the  force  of  the  temptation,  and  urge  it 
upon  them  as  a  proof  brought  home  to  their  own  minds,  how 
surely  they  must  look  for  help  out  of  themselves. 

In  bis  preparation  of  boys  for  Confirmation  be  followed  the 
same  principle.      The  printed  questions  which  ho  issued  for 

em  were  intended  rather  as  guides  to  their  thoughta  than  as 
to  be  formally  answered ;  and  hia  own  interviews  wiilj 
them  were  very  brief  But  the  few  words  which  he  then  spoke 
— the  simple  repetition,  for  example,  of  the  promise  made  to 
ver,  witli  his  earnest  assurance,  that  if  that  was  not  true, 
ng  was  true ;    if  anything  in  the  Bible  could  be  relied 
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upon,  it  was  that — have  become  the  Himing  point  of  a  boys 
charactor,  and  graven  on  his  memory  as  a  law  for  life. 

But,  independeDLly  of  pazticuJar  occasions  of  intercoufBe, 
there  was  a  deep  under  current  of  sympathy  which  extended  to 
almost  all.  and  which  from  time  to  time  broke  through  the  re- 
serve of  Ilia  outward  manner.  In  cases  where  it  might  have 
boon  thought  that  teudt-nieaa  would  havu  heen  extinguished  by 
indignation,  he  was  sometimes  so  deeply  a£fected  in  pronounc- 
ing sentence  of  pnuisliaient  on  offenders,  as  to  be  hardly  able 
to  speak-  "  I  felt,"  he  said  once  of  some  great  fault  of  wiiich 
he  had  heard  in  one  of  the  Sixth  Form — and  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears  aa  he  spoke,  "  us  if  it  had  been  one  of  my  own  children, 
and,  till  I  hod  ascerttiined  that  it  was  really  true,  I  mentioned  it 
to  no  one,  not  even  to  any  of  the  masters."  And  this  feehng 
began,  before  lie  could  have  had  any  personal  knowledge  of 
them.  "  If  he  should  turn  out  ill,"  he  said  of  a  young  boy  of 
promiso  to  one  of  the  assistant  masters^  and  his  voice  trem- 
bled with  emotion  as  he  spoke,  *'  I  think  it  would  break  my 
heart."  Nor  were  any  thoughts  so  bitter  to  him,  as  tliose  sug- 
gested by  tlie  innocent  faces  of  little  hoys  as  they  first  came 
from  home, — nor  any  expressions  of  his  moral  indignation 
deeper,  than  when  he  hetud  of  their  being  tormented  or  tempted 
i?ito  evil  hy  Uieir  companions.  "  It  is  a  most  touching  thing 
to  nu%"  ho  said  once  in  the  hearing  of  one  of  liis  former  pupils, 
on  the  mention  of  some  new  comers,  "  to  receive  a  new  fellow 
from  his  father — when  I  think  what  an  influence  there  is  in 
this  place  fur  o\il  as  well  as  for  good.  I  do  not  kuow  any- 
thing which  affects  me  more."  His  pupil,  who  had,  on  his 
own  first  ooniiug,  been  impressed  chiefly  by  the  severity  of  his 
manner,  expressed  some  surprise,  adding,  tlml  he  should  have 
expected  this  to  wear  away  wiLli  the  succession  of  fresh  turrivals. 
"No,"  ho  said,  "if  ever  I  could  rocoivo  a  now  boy  from  his 
father  without  emotion,  I  should  tliink  it  was  high  time  to  be 
off." 

What  ho  felt  thus  on  ordinary  occasions,  was  heightened  of 
coarse  when  anything  brought  strongly  before  him  any  evil  in 
the  school.      "  If  this  goes  on,"  ho  wrote  to  a  former  pupil  on 
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some  such  occasion,  "it  will  end  either  my  life  at  Rugby,  or 
my  life  Bltogether."  "How  can  I  go  on,"  he  said,  "with  my 
Roman  History?  There  all  is  noble  and  high-minded,  and 
here  I  find  nothing  but  the  reverse."  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Sir  T,  Posley,  describes  this  feel- 
ing. 

•*  Since  J  began  this  letter,  1  have  had  aomo  of  the  troubles  of 
school-keeping;  and  one  of  those  specimens  of  the  evil  of  boy- nature, 
which  makes  me  always  unwilling  to  undergo  the  responsibility  of 
advising  any  man  to  send  his  son  to  a  public  sclioot.  There  has 
been  a  system  of  persecution  can-ied  on  by  the  bad  against  the  good, 
and  then,  when  complaint  T^-as  made  to  me,  there  came  fresh  p©r- 
secation  on  that  very.account;  and  divers  instances  of  boys  joining 
in  it  out  of  pure  cowardice,  lioth  physical  and  moral,  wheu  if  left 
to  themselves  they  would  have  rather  shunned  it.  And  the  exceed- 
ingly small  number  of  boys,  who  can  be  relied  on  for  active  and 
steady  good  on  these  occasions,  and  the  way  in  which  the  decent  and 
respectable  of  ordinary  life  (Carlyle's  *  Shams')  are  sure  on  these 
occasions  to  swim  with  the  streiim.  and  ttike  part  with  the  evil, 
makes  me  strongly  feel  exemplilied  what  the  Scriptures  says  about 
the  strait  gate  and  the  wide  one, — a  view  of  human  nature,  which, 
when  looking  on  human  life  in  its  full  dress  of  decencies  and  civil- 
izations, we  are  apt,  I  imagine,  to  fnid  it  hard  to  realize.  But  here, 
in  the  nakedness  of  boy-nature,  one  is  quite  able  to  understand  how 
tliore  could  not  be  found  so  many  as  even  ten  righteous  in  a  whole 
city.  And  how  to  meet  this  evil  I  really  do  not  know;  but  to  find 
it  thus  rife  after  I  have  been  [so  many]  years  fighting  against  it,  is 
BO  sickening,  that  it  is  very  hard  not  to  throw  np  the  i^ards  in 
despair,  and  upsot  the  table.  But  then  the  stara  of  nobleness, 
which  I  see  amidst  the  darkness,  in  the  case  of  llie  few  good,  are  so 
cheering,  that  one  is  inclined  to  stick  to  the  ship  again,  and  have 
another  good  try  at  getting  her  about." 


V.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  hia  interest  and  sympathy  with 
the  boys  far  ejcceeded  any  direct  manifestaLion  of  it  towards 
ihvta,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impression  which  he  produced 
opoD  them  was  derived,  not  so  much  from  any  immediate  inter- 
course or  conversation  with  Iiim,  as  from  the  general  influence 
of  his  whole  character,  displayed  consistently  whenever  he  ap- 
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peared  before  them.  This  influence^  with  its  conset 
was  gradually  on  the  increase  during  the  whole 
From  the  earliest  period,  indeed,  the  boys  were  conscious  of 
something  unlike  what  they  had  been  taught  to  imagine  of  a 
schoolmaster,  and  by  many,  a  lasting  regard  was  contracted  fo^j 
him ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  in  his  post  some  yeara^^^ 
that  there  arose  that  close  bond  of  union  which  characterized 
his  relation  to  his  elder  pupils;  and  it  was,  again,  not  till  later 
still  that  this  feeling  extended  itself,  more  or  less,  through  the 
mass  of  the  school,  so  that,  in  the  higher  forms  at  least,  it  b< 
came  the  fashion  (so  to  speak)  to  think  and  talk  of  him  wil 
pride  and  afTcccion. 

The  liveliuess  and  simphcity  of  his  wholp  behaviour  must  al- 
ways have  divested  Ids  earnestness  of  any  appearance  of  morose- 
nessaiid  affectation.  "Hecallsusy(?//«*r»,"  was  the  astonished 
expression  of  the  boys  when,  soon  after  his  first  coming,  thejM 
heard  him  speak  of  them  by  the  familiar  name  in  use  amongst 
themselveB;  and  in  his  later  yeiuTi,  they  observed  with  pleasure 
the  unaffected  interest  with  which,  in  the  long  autumn  after- 
noons, he  would  often  stand  in  the  school-fiold  and  watch 
issue  of  their  favourite  games  of  football.  But  his  ascendancy  w 
generally  speaking,  not  gained,  at  least  in  the  first  instani 
by  the  eflect  of  liis  outward  manner.  There  was  a  shortness,  at 
times,  somethiug  of  an  awkwardness  in  his  address,  occasioned  . 
partly  by  his  natural  shyness,  partly  by  his  dislike  of  wastinj 
words  on  trivial  occasions,  tvliich  to  boys  must  have  been  often] 
repulsive  rather  than  conciliating;  something  also  of  extreme 
severity  in  his  voice  and  countenance,  beyond  what  he  was  him- 
self nt  all  aware  of.  With  the  very  little  boys,  indeed,  his  man- 
ner partook  of  that  pluyful  kindness  and  tenderness,  which 
always  mnrked  his  intercourse  with  children ;  in  examining  them 
in  Uio  lower  forms,  he  would  sometimos  take  them  on  liis  knee, 
and  go  through  picture-books  of  the  Bible  or  of  English  His- 
tory, covering  the  text  of  the  narrative  with  Ixis  hand,  and 
making  them  explain  to  him  tlie  subject  of  tlio  several  prints. 
But  in  those  above  this  early  age,  and  yet  below  the  rank  in  the 
school  whioh  brought  them  into  closer  contact  with  lam,  the 
sternness  of  his  character  wns  the  first  thing  that  impressed 
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them.  In  ranny,  no  doubt,  Uiis  feeling  wns  one  of  mere  dread, 
wliicb,  if  not  subsequently  removed  or  modified,  only  served  to 
repel  tbo8«  who  felt  it  to  a  greater  distance  from  liim.  But  in 
many  also,  this  was,  even  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  stay, 
mingled  with  an  involuntary  and,  perhaps,  an  unconscious 
respect  inspired  by  tlio  scnso  of  the  monhnoss  and  straight- 
forwardness of  his  dealings,  and  still  more  by  the  sense  of  the 
general  force  of  his  moral  charact4?r;  by  the  belief  (to  use  the 
words  nf  different  pupils)  in  "liis  extraurdiuary  knack,  for  I 
can  call  it  nothing  else,  of  showing  that  bis  object  in  punishing 
or  reproving,  was  not  his  own  good  or  pleasure,  bnt  that  of  tlie 
boy,"  —  '*in  a  truthfulness — an  tlUM^ivna — u  sort  of  moral 
transparency;"  in  the  fixedness  of  his  purpose,  and  "the  search- 
ingness  of  his  practical  insight  into  boys, "  by  a  consciousness, 
almost  amounting  to  solemnity,  that  "when  his  eye  was  upon 
you,  he  looked  into  your  inmost  heart;"  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  bis  very  tone  and  outward  aspect,  before  which  any- 
thing low,  or  false,  or  cruel,  instinctively  quailed  and  cowered. 

And  the  defect  of  occasional  over-hastiness  and  vehemence  of 
expression,  which  during  the  earlier  period  of  liis  stay  at  times 
involved  him  in  some  trouble,  did  nut  materially  interfere  with 
their  general  notion  of  his  character.  However  mistaken  it 
might  be  in  the  individual  case,  it  was  evident  to  those  who 
took  any  thought  about  it,  that  that  ashy  paleness  and  tlmt 
awful  firown  were  almost  always  the  expression  not  of  personal 
resentment,  but  of  deep,  ineffable  scorn  and  indignation  at  the 
sight  of  vice  and  sin:  and  it  was  not  ^^itLout  its  effect  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  was  a  fault  against  whieh  he  himself  was  con- 
stantly on  the  watch — and  which,  in  fact,  was  in  later  years  so 
nearly  subdued,  that  most  of  those  who  had  only  known  him 
during  that  time  can  recall  no  instance  of  it  during  tijcir  stay. 

But  as  boys  advanced  in  the  school,  out  of  this  feeUng  of 
fear  "grew  up  a  deep  admiration,  partaking  largely  of  the 
nature  of  awe,  oud  this  softened  into  a  sort  of  loyalty,  wlxich 
remained  even  in  the  closer  and  more  affectionate  sympathy  of 
later  yeturs." — "I  am  sure,''  ^Tites  a  pupil  who  had  no  personal 
communications  with  him  whilst  at  school,  and  but  little  after- 
wards, and  who  never  was  in  the  8ixth  Form,  "that  I  do  not 
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eEMfggtmie  my  feelinir?  when  I  say,  thai  I  ielt  a  loTe  and  rever- 
€Sioe  Ibr  him  as  one  of  qcute  avfol  greatoess  aod  goodness,  for 
ivbom  I  well  rfomhiT  that  I  med  to  tlimk  I  would  gladly  lay 
down  mj  hfe;"  adding,  witli  reference  to  the  thoughtless  com- 
paoiooB  with  whom  he  had  associated,  "I  used  to  belicTe  that 
I  too  had  a  work  to  do  for  him  in  the  school,  and  I  did  for  his 
sake  lahoor  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  set  I  lived  in,  particolarly 
as  regarded  himseUL"  It  was  in  boys  immediaiely  below  the 
hogheai  form  Uiat  this  new  £?eling  would  usuaUy  rise  for  the 
first  time,  and  awaken  a  strong  wish  lo  know  more  of  him. 
Tbco,  as  they  came  into  personal  contact  with  him,  their  general 
sense  of  his  ability  became  fixed,  in  the  proud  belief  that  they 
were  scholars  of  a  man,  who  would  be  not  less  remarkable  to 
the  world  tlian  he  was  to  themseWes;  and  their  increasing  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  of  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  them,  often  awakened,  even  in  the  careless 
and  indifferent,  an  outward  respect  for  goodness,  and  an  anima- 
tion in  their  work  before  unknown  to  them.  And  when  they 
left  school,  they  felt  that  they  had  been  in  an  atmosphere  imlike 
that  of  the  world  about  them :  some  of  those,  who  lamented  not 
having  made  more  use  of  his  te4u:hing  whilst  with  him,  felt  that 
'*  a  better  thouglit  than  ordinary  often  reminded  them  how  he  first 
led  to  it;  and  in  mailers  of  literature  almost  invariably  found  that 
when  any  idea  of  seeming  originality  occurred  to  tliem,  ihat  its 
germ  was  tiret  suggested  by  some  remark  of  Arnold" — that 
*'  still,  to  this  day  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  other  things, 
they  could  constantly  trace  back  a  line  of  thought  Uiat  came 
origiually  from  liim,  us  &om  a  great  parent  mind."  And  when 
tlaiy  hfiird  of  his  deutli,  they  became  conscious — often  for  tlie 
iirsL  time — of  tho  large  place  which  he  had  occupied  in  their 
thougiits,  if  not  in  their  aifections. 

Such  was  the  case  with  almost  all  who  were  in  tl»e  Sixth  Form 
wiUi  Jiim  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life;  hut  with  some 
who,  from  peculiar  circumstances  or  greater  sympathy  with  him, 
came  into  more  pertuonem  communication  with  lam.  there  was 
a  yot  stronger  bond  of  union.  His  interest  in  his  elder  pupils^ 
unlike  a  mure  professional  interest,  seemed  to  increase  al\er  tliey 
Jiml  left  the  school.     No  ecrmons  were  so  full  of  foehng  and 
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iDstniclioD,  ns  thosG  which  ho  preached  on  the  eve  of  their  de- 
ptrtore  for  the  Universities.  It  was  now  that  the  intercourse 
which  at  school  had  been  so  broken,  and  as  it  were  stolen  by 
soatcbes,  was  at  last  enjoyed  between  them  to  ita  full  extent. 
It  was  sometimes  in  the  few  parting  words — the  earnest  blessing 
which  he  then  bestowed  upon  them — that  they  became  for  the 
first  time  conscious  of  his  real  care  and  love  for  tliem.  The 
same  anxiety  for  their  good  which  he  hnd  felt  in  their  passage 
diroiij^h  school,  he  now  showed,  without  tlio  necessity  of 
official  caution  and  reserve,  in  their  passage  through  life.  To 
any  pupil  who  ever  showed  any  desire  to  continue  his  connexion 
Willi  him,  his  house  was  always  open,  and  his  advice  and  sym- 
pathy ready.  No  hali-year,  after  the  four  first  years  of  his  slay 
at  Rugby,  passed  without  a  visit  from  his  former  acholarb  :  some 
of  them  would  come  three  or  four  times  a  year;  some  would 
stay  in  his  house  for  weeks.  Ho  would  offer  to  prepare  them 
for  their  university  examinations  by  previous  cxaminaiions  of 
his  own ;  he  never  slinmk  from  adding  any  of  them  to  his 
already  numerous  correspondents,  encouraging  them  to  write  to 
him  in  all  perplexities.  To  any  who  were  in  narrow  circum- 
stances, not  in  one  case,  but  in  several,  he  would  at  once  offer 
assistance,  sometimes  making  them  large  presents  of  books  on 
ibeir  entrance  at  the  University,  sometimes  tendering  them  large 
pectiDiary  aid,  and  urging  to  them  that  his  power  of  doing  so 
was  exactly  one  of  Uiose  advantages  of  his  position  wliich  he 
WAS  most  hound  to  use.  In  writing  for  the  world  at  large,  they 
were  in  his  Llioughts,  "  in  whose  welfare,"  he  said,  "  I  naturally 
have  the  deepest  interest,  and  in  whom  old  impressions  may  be 
supposed  to  have  still  so  much  force,  that  I  may  claim  from 
them  at  least  a  patient  hearing."  (Serm.  vol.  iv.  Pref.  p.  Iv.) 
And  when  annoyed  by  distractions  from  witliin  the  school  or 
opposition  from  without,  he  turned,  he  used  to  say,  to  their 
visits,  as  "  to  one  of  the  freshest  springs  of  his  life." 

They  on  their  side  now  learned  to  admire  those  parts  of  his 
character  which,  whilst  at  school,  they  had  either  not  known  or 
only  imperfectly  understood.  Pupils  with  characters  most  dif- 
ferent from  each  others,  and  from  his  own — ol'ten  with  opinions 
diverging  more  and  more  widely  from  his  as  they  advanced  in 
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v^hicb  made 

Beof  intenstaod 
■oQgst  their 
^  ^.—.v  of  their  most  _ 
teaMrein  every  f 
«f  ^  ttdrice  itself; 
to  be  taken 
«■■  iapnted  to 
of  the 
mfataldng,  and 
ChffT  BOW  felt 
on  the  many 
vichont  iiilly    ■ 
f  fnzed  the  sense  of  % 


them  feel  that 
That  youth- 
B  Wm  Mbte  notioed  in  his 
wpoctaBt  in  his  relation  to  ■ 
vhieh  ao  strongly  divide 
from  Ufeose  of  the  last, 
had  hardly  le^  inleraBC  lor  himself  than  for  them ;  and,  after 
thedohiess  orTexaOoaof  haanaaBorof  eontzoversy,  arisit  of  a 
iew  days  to  Bugby  vonM  TCBODd  thsaa.  (to  apply  a  favourite 
image  of  his  own,)  "  how  reAvshing  it  is  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  the  ground  is  oorered  with  snow,  and  all  is  dead  and  life- 
leas,  to  wallc  by  the  sea-shore,  and  enjoy  the  eternal  freshness 
and  liveliness  of  ocean."  His  very  presence  seemed  to  create  a 
new  spring  of  health  and  vigour  wiihin  ihem,  and  to  give  to  life 
an  interest  and  an  elevation  which  remained  with  them  long  _ 
after  they  had  left  him  again,  and  dwelt  bo  habitually  in  their  M 
thoughts,  as  a  living  image,  that,  when  death  had  taken  him 
away,  the  bond  appeared  to  be  still  imbrokcn,  and  tlie  setise  of 
Beparation  almost  lost  in  the  still  deeper  sense  of  a  life  and  an 
union  indestructible. 

Wliatwore  the  permanent  effects  of  this  system  and  inHuunoe, 
is  a  question  which  oannut  yet  admit  of  an  adequate  answer, 
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le  mass 


loys  are,  doubtless, 
tike  the  moss  of  men,  incapable  of  receiving  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  from  any  individnal  character,  however  remarkable; 
Aod  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  hardly  any  of  his 
scholars  ^ere  called  by  rank  or  station  to  take  a  leading  place 
in  English  society,  where  the  effect  of  his  teaching  and  cha- 
racier,  whatever  it  might  be  in  itself,  would  have  been  far  more 
conspicuous  to  the  world  ut  large. 

lie  himself,  though  never  conceaUng  from  himself  the  im- 
portanoe  of  his  work,  would  constanLly  dwell  on  the  Bcimtiness 
of  its  results.  **  I  came  to  Rugby,"  he  said,  "  full  of  plans  for 
school  reform ;  but  I  soon  found  that  tlio  reform  of  a  public 
school  was  a  much  more  difficult  thing  than  I  had  imagined." 
And  again,  "  I  dread  to  hear  this  called  a  religious  school.  I 
know  how  much  there  is  to  be  done  before  it  can  redly  ho 
callod  so." — "With  regard  to  one's  work,"  he  said,  "be  it 
school  or  parish,  I  suppose  the  desirable  feeling  to  entertain,  is 
&lwa3r8  to  expect  to  succeed,  and  never  think  that  you  have 
succeeded."  He  hardly  ever  soems  to  have  indulged  in  any 
sense  of  superiority  to  the  other  pubhc  schoolH.  Eton,  for  ex- 
ample, he  would  often  defend  against  the  attacks  to  which  it 
was  exposed,  and  the  invidious  comparisons  which  some  per- 
sons would  draw  between  that  school  and  Rugby.  Wliat  were 
his  feelings  towards  the  improvements  taking  place  there  and 
dsewbere,  ailer  his  coming  to  Rugby,  have  been  mentioned 
already;  even  between  the  old  system  and  his  own,  ho  rarely 
drew  a  strong  distinction,  conscious  though  he  must  have  been 
of  the  totally  new  elements  which  he  was  introducing.  The 
earliest  letters  from  Rugby  express  an  unfeigned  pleasure  in 
what  he  found  existing,  and  there  is  no  one  disjmrapng  mention 
of  his  predecessor  in  all  the  correspondence,  published  or  un- 
published, that  has  been  collected  for  this  work. 

If,  however,  the  prediction  of  Dr.  Hawkins  at  bis  election. 
has  been  in  any  way  fulfilled,  the  result  of  his  work  need  not 
depend  on  the  rank,  however  eminent,  to  which  he  raised 
Ragby  School ;  or  the  influence,  however  powerful,  which  he 
exercised  over  his  Rugby  scholars.  And,  if  there  be  any 
truth   in   the   following  letter  from   Dr.  Moberly,  to   whose 
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testimony  additional  weight  is  given,  as  well  by  hie  verr  wide' 
difference  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  opinion,  as  bv  his 
personal  experience,  first  as  a  scholar  at  Winchester,  and  an 
under-graduate  at  Oxford,  then  as  the  tutor  of  the  most 
ilonrishing  college  iu  thut  University,  and  lastly,  in  his  present^ 
position  as  Head-master  of  Winchester,  it  will  be  felt  that,  i^O^fl 
so  much  amongst  his  own  pupils,  nor  in  the  scene  of  his  actual 
labours,  as  in  every  Public  School  throughout  England,  is  to 
be  sought  the  chief  and  enduring  monument  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
Head- mastership  at  Kugby. 


EXTBACT   FROU  A    LETTKR   OP   DR.    MOBE&LT,    UEAO-MASTER   OF 
WINCHESrER. 


'•  Possibly,"  he  writes,  after  describing  his  own  recollections  as  a 
8choon>oy,  '*  other  schools  may  have  been  less  deep  in  these  de- 
linquencies than  Winchester ;  I  believe  that  in  many  respects  they 
were.  But  I  did  not  find,  on  going  to  the  University,  that  I  was 
under  disadvantages  a«  compared  with  those  who  came  from  other 
places;  on  the  contrary,  the  tone  of  young  men  at  the  University, 
whether  they  came  from  Winchester,  Eton.  Rugby,  Harrow,  or 
wherever  else,  was  universally  irreligious.  A  religious  under-gra- 
duate was  very  rare,  verj'  much  laughed  at  when  he  appeared ;  an 
I  think  I  may  coufiilerilly  say,  Ixardly  to  be  found  among  publi 
school  men  ;  or.  if  this  be  too  strongly  aaid,  hardly  to  be  found  e 
cept  in  ca.ses  where  private  and  domestic  training,  or  good 
positions,  had  prevailetl  over  the  school  habits  and  tendencies. 
most  singular  and  striking  change  has  come  upon  our  public  schools 
— a  change  too  great  for  any  person  to  appreciate  adequately,  who 
has  not  known  them  in  both  these  times.  This  change  is  undoubt- 
edly part  of  a  geneml  improvement  of  our  generation  in  respect  of 
piety  and  reverence,  but  I  am  sure  that  to  Dr.  Arnold's  personal 
earnest  simplicity  of  purpose,  strength  of  character,  power  of  influ- 
ence, and  piety,  which  none  who  ever  camo  near  him  could  mistake 
or  question,  the  carrying  of  this  improvement  into  our  schools  is 
mainly  Jitlributable.  EIo  was  the  tirst.  It  soon  began  to  be  matter 
uf  obser^aliou  to  us  in  the  l.^niveraity,  that  his  pupils  brought  quite 
a  difierent  character  with  them  to  Oxford  than  ilmt  which  we  knew 
elsewhere.    I  do  not  speak  of  opinions;  but  his  pupils  were  thought- 
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ftil.  manly-minded,  conscious  of  daty  and  obligation,  when  tliey  first 
came  to  college ;  wo  regretted,  indeed,  that  they  were  often  deeply 
iiulmed  with  principles  which  we  disapproved,  but  we  cordially  ac- 
knowledged the  immense  improvement  in  their  oliamcters  in  respect 
of  morality  and  personal  piety,  and  looked  on  Dr.  Arnold  aa  exer- 
cising an  influence  for  good,  which  (for  how  many  years  I  know  not) 
had  been  absolutely  unknown  to  our  public  Rchools. 

'^  I  knew  personally  but  little  of  bira.  You  remember  the  first 
oceasion  on  which  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him :  but  I 
have  always  felt  and  acknowledged  thut  I  owe  more  to  a  few  casual 
remarks  of  his  in  respect  of  the  government  of  a  public  school,  than 
to  any  advice  or  example  of  any  other  person.  If  there  be  improve- 
ment in  the  important  points  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  at 
Winchester,  (and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  testify  with  great 
thankfulness  that  the  improvement  is  real  and  great,)  I  do  declare, 
in  justice,  that  his  example  encouraged  me  to  hope  that  it  might  l>e 
effected,  and  his  hints  suggested  to  me  the  way  of  effecting  it. 

**  I  fear  that  the  re|»ly,  which  I  have  been  nblo  to  make  to  your 
question,  will  hardly  be  so  satisfactory  as  you  expected,  as  it  pro- 
ceed so  entirely  upon  my  own  observations  and  inferences.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  had,  perhaps,  unusual  opportunity  for  foi*ming  an 
opinion,  having  been  si\  years  at  a  public  school  at  the  time  uf  their 
being  at  the  lowest, — having  then  niinglnd  with  young  men  from 
other  schools  at  the  University,  having  had  many  pupils  from  dif- 
ferent schools,  and  among  them  several  of  Dr.  Arnold's  most  dis- 
tinguished ones;  and  at  last,  having  had  near  eight  years'  expe- 
rience as  the  master  of  a  school  which  lias  uudergone,  in  great 
measure,  the  very  alteration  which  I  have  been  speaking  of.  More- 
orer.  I  have  often  said  the  very  things^  which  I  have  here  written, 
in  the  hearing  of  men  of  all  sorts,  and  have  never  found  anybody 
diapoaed  to  contradict  them. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Stanley, 

Youra  most  faithfully, 
Georob  Modebli." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


GENERAL    LIFE    AT    RUGBY. 


It  was  natural  that  with  the  wider  range  of  duty,  and  the  mo 
commanding  position  which  Dr.  Arnold's  now  station  gave  him, 
there  should  have  been  a  new  stage  in  his  character  and  viewSf 
hardiv  less  marked  intellectually,  tlian  that  which  accompanied 
his  change  from  Oxibrd  to  Laieham  had  been  morally.  Tha 
sevorEd  subjects  of  tliought,  which  more  or  less  he  liad  already 
entertninc'fi,  f'speoially  during  the  two  ur  throe  preceding  years, 
now  fell  rapidly  oue  by  one  into  iJjeir  proper  places.  Beady  ad 
he  still  was  to  take  the  advice  of  his  friends  in  practice,  hit 
opinions  now  took  a  more  iudependent  course :  aud  whatever 
subsequent  modification  they  underwent,  came  not  from  witli- 
out,  but  from  within.  Wliilst  he  beoame  more  and  more  caro-w 
ful  to  reconcile  his  own  views  with  those,  whom,  in  ages  past 
or  present,  ho  reverenced  as  really  great  men,  tlio  circlo  within 
which  he  bestowed  his  veneration  became  far  more  exclusive. 
The  purely  practical  element  sank  into  greater  subordina- 
tion to  the  more  iiiiugiuative  ajid  philoaophical  tendencies  of 
his  mind; — in  works  of  poetical  or  speculatii'e  genius,  which 
at  an  earlier  prrind  he  liiul  hcen  inclined  to  depreciate,  he  now, 
looking  at  them  fi*om  another  point  of  view,  took  an  increasing 
delight.  Witliin  llie  IctttTs  of  tlie  very  6rst  year  there  is  a 
marked  alteraLiou  visible  even  in  tlio  mere  form  of  his  hand- 
writing, and  the  mode  of  addressing  his  friends.  The  character 
which  has  already  been  given  of  his  boyish  verses  at  Oxford, 
becomes  loss  and  less  applicable  to  the  simple  and  touching 
firogments  of  poetry  in  wliicU  from  time  to  time  he  expressed 
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the  feelings  of  his  later  years.  The  change  of  style  in  his 
]mb]ishe(l  writings  from  thtr  hiddncss  of  his  ciirlier  works  to  tho 
vigorona  Englisli  of  his  miiture  age,  indicates  the  corresponding 
impnlso  given  to  his  powers,  and  tlie  greater  freedom  and 
variety  of  his  new  mngo  of  tliought 

With  his  entrance,  therefore,  on  his  work  at  Rughy,  his  pnhlio 
life,  (if  it  may  so  be  called.)  no  loss  tlmu  his  professional  life,  pro- 
perly begins.  But  what  was  true  of  the  effect  of  his  own  character 
in  his  sphere  as  a  teacher,  is  hardly  less  true  of  it  in  his  sphere 
as  an  author.  His  works  were  not  merely  the  inculcations  of 
particular  truths,  hut  the  expression  of  his  whole  mind  ;  and 
excited  in  those  who  read  them  a  sentiment  almost  of  personal 
regard  or  of  pei'sonnl  dislike,  as  the  case  might  be,  over  and 
alKfve  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  opinions  which 
ihey  contained.  Like  himself,  thoy  partook  at  onco  of  a  practi- 
cal and  speculative  cliaracter,  which  exposed  them,  hke  himself, 
to  considerable  misapprehension.  On  the  one  liand,  even  the 
most  permanent  of  tliein  seemed  to  express  the  feeling  of  the 
hour  which  dictated  thorn.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the  most 
transitory  seemed  to  express  no  less  tho  fixetl  ideas,  by  which 
his  whole  life  was  regulated:  and  it  may  bo  worth  while,  there- 
fore, in  regard  to  both  tJjese  aspects,  without  descending  into 
tho  details  and  circumstances  of  oarh  particular  work,  which 
^he  ensuing  correspondence  will  of  itself  sufficiently  describe, 
to  offer  briefly  a  few  remarks  which  may  serve  as  a  preface  to 
all  of  them. 

I.  Greatly  as  his  practical  turn  of  mind  was  modified  in  his 
later  years,  and  averse  as  ho  always  was  to  what  are  technically 
called  "  practical  men,"  yet,  in  tho  sense  of  having  no  views, 
however  high,  which  he  did  not  labour  to  bring  into  practice 
sooner  or  later,  he  remained  eminently  practical  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  *'I  always  think,"  he  used  to  say,  "of  that  magni- 
ficent sentence  of  Bacon,  '  In  this  world,  God  only  imd  the 
angels  may  be  spectators.* "  "  Stand  still,  and  see  tlie  salva- 
tion of  God,"  he  ohsen'ed  in  allusion  to  Dr.  Pusey's  cek'lirated 
sermon  on  that  passage,  *'  was  true  advice  to  tJie  Israehtes  on 
the  shores  of  the  Ked  Sea ;  but  it  was  not  the  advice  which  is 
needed  in  ordinary  circumstances  ;   it  would  have  been  false 
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adrice  *hen  diey  were  to  oooquer  Canaao."     "  I  cannot,**  hi 
8tti(l,  "  enter  fully  into  these  lines  of  Wordsworth — 

*  To  me  tb«  mesBMt  flowsr  that  bnatlket  cm  (Itv 
TbovgbU  that  do  orten  lie  too  derp  for  Umn,' 

ThcTG  is  to  me  something  in  them  of  a  morbid  feeling — life  is 
not  long  enough  to  take  such  intense  interest  in  objects  them- 
selves so  little."  Secluded  as  he  was,  both  hv  his  occupations 
and  his  domesUc  habits,  from  contact  with  the  world,  even  more 
than  most  men  in  his  station,  yet  the  interest  with  which,  now 
more  than  ever,  he  entered  into  pubUo  ailairs,  was  such  as  can 
rarely  be  felt  by  men  not  actually  engaged  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  The  life  of  a  nation,  he  smd,  was  to  liim  almost 
as  distinct  as  that  of  on  individual ;  and  whatever  might  be  his 
habitual  subjects  of  public  interest, — the  advance  of  political 
and  social  reform, — the  questions  of  peace  and  war, — the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poorer  classes, — the  growth  of  those  rising  com- 
monwealths in  tbe  Austndian  colonies,  where  from  time  to  time, 
he  entertained  an  ardent  desire  to  pass  the  close  of  his  life,  in 
the  hope  of  influencing,  if  possible,  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  germs  of  the  future  destinies  of  England  and  of  the  world, 
— came  before  him  with  a  vividness,  which  seemed  to  belongi 
rather  to  a  citizen  of  Greece  or  Rome,  than  to  the  comparativO' 
apathy  and  retirement  of  the  members  of  modem  states. 

It  was  of  course  only  or  chiefly  throngh  his  writings,  thath 
could  hope  to  act  on  the  country  iit  large ;  mid  they  ucuord 
ingly,  almost  all,  heonmo  insepai-ably  bomid  up  with  the  course 
of  public  events.  They  were  not,  in  fact,  so  much  words  as 
deeds;  nut  no  mucli  the  result  of  an  intention  to  instruct,  as  of 
an  incontrullablo  desire  to  give  vent  to  the  thoughts  lliat  were 
Struggling  within  him.  '*  I  have  a  testimony  to  deliver,"  was 
the  motive  which  ditrmted  nlmoi^t  all  of  them.  "I  must  ^vrito 
or  die, "  was  on  expression  which  he  used  more  than  once  in 
times  of  groat  pubUo  interest,  and  which  was  hardly  too  strong 
to  describe  wliut  he  felt.  If  Im  was  editing  Thucydides,  it  watf 
with  the  thought  Uiut  ho  was  engaged,  "  not  oa  an  idle  inquiry 
about  remote  ages  and  forgotten  institutions,  but  a  hving  pic- 
taro  of  tilings  present,  fitted  not  so  mucli  for  the  curiosity  of 
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tlie  schuloT.  as  for  the  instruotiou  of  the  statesman  and  the 
ciiizon."  (Prefc  vol.  iii.  p.  xxii.)  If  he  felt  liimself  called 
QpoD  to  write  the  history  of  Home,  one  chief  reason  was,  be- 
cause it  "could  be  understood  by  none  so  well  as  by  those  who 
Lave  grown  up  under  the  laws,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
pardes,  who  are  themselves  citizens  of  our  kingly  common- 
wealth of  England."  (Pref.  vol.  i.  p.  vii.)  If  he  wna  anxious 
to  set  on  foot  a  Commentary  of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  mostly 
at  tjmos,  when  he  was  struck  by  the  reluctance  or  incapacity  of 
tLe  men  of  his  own  generation  to  apply  to  their  own  social 
state  the  warnings  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets.     If  he  was 

I dehirous  of  maintaining  against  the  Oxford  school  his  own  views 

^Kof  the  Church,  it  was  that,  "when  he  looked  at  the  social  coD' 

^™^ditjon  of  his  countrymen,"  he  **  could  not  dotiht  that  hero  was 

the  work  for  the  Church  of  Christ  to  do,  that  none  else  could 

do  it,  and  tliat  with  the  blessing  of  her  Almighty  Head  she 

I        could."     (Serm.  vol.  iv.  Pref  p.  cxv.) 

I  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  if  that  impatience  of 
present  evil,  which  belonged  alike  to  his  principles  and  his  dis- 
position, appeared  in  his  writings,  and  imparted  to  them — often 
probably,  unknown  to  himself — tiomtithing,  if  not  of  a  pole- 
mical aspect,  at  least  of  an  attitude  of  opposition  and  attack, 

^Kmver&e   tliough    he  was  himself  to  controversy,   and  carefully 

^Bwoiding  it  with  those  whom  lie  knew  personally,  even  when 

frequently  challenged  to  enter  upon  it.     "The  wisdom  of  wintor 

II  is  tlie  folly  nf  spring,"  was  a  mnxim  with  him,  which  would 
I        often  explain  changes  of  feeling  and  expression  that  to  many 

might  seem  inconsistencies.  "If  I  were  living  in  London," 
he  said,  "I  should  not  talk  against  the  evil  tendencies  of  the 
clergy,  any  more  than  if  I  were  hving  in  Oxford  I  should  talk 
against  the  evil  tendencies  of  tlio  political  economists.  It  is 
my  nature  always  to  attack  that  evil  which  seems  to  mo  most 
present."  It  was  Urns  a  favourite  topic,  in  his  exposition  of 
Scripture,  to  remark  how  tlie  particular  sins  of  the  occasion 
were  denounced,  the  particular  forms  of  Antichrist  indicated 
often  without  the  (lualificution,  which  would  have  been  required 
by  the  presence  of  the  opposite  danger.  *'  Contrast,"  ho  used 
lo  say,  "the  language  of  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  when  the 
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of  Jadah  ma  in.  hs  foil  pn<)e  and  power,  with  the 
]>BgBftge  of  the  second  chapter  of  Malar-hi  vben  it  was  in  a 
state  of  decline  and  oeglect.*' 

Connected  with  tlds*  waa  the  p—^Hr  «ffltf  liwni'ff  of  language, 
which  he  often  naed,  in  epeakiiig  of  die  aaljeets  and  events  of 
the  day.  This  was  indeed  parti  5  to  be  accounted  fur  by  his 
cagemeaa  to  speak  oat  whaierer  was  in  his  mind,  especially 
wben  moved  by  his  keen  sense  of  what  he  thought  evil — partly 
by  the  natural  simphcity  of  his  mode  of  speech,  which  led  him 
to  adopt  phrases  in  their  simplest  sense,  without  stopping  to 
explain  them,  or  suspecting  that  they  would  be  misunderstood. 
But  with  regard  to  poblic  principles  and  parties,  it  was  often 
more  than  this.  With  every  wish  to  be  impartial,  yet  his 
natural  temperament,  as  he  used  himself  to  acknowledge,  made 
it  difficult  for  him  to  place  himself  completely  in  another's  point 
of  view ;  and  thus  he  had  a  tendency  to  judge  individuals,  with 
whom  be  had  no  personal  acquaintance,  from  his  conception  of 
the  party  to  which  they  belonged,  and  to  look  at  both  through 
the  mediam  of  that  strong  power  of  association,  which  in- 
fluenced materially  his  judgment,  not  only  of  events,  but  of  men, 
and  even  of  places.  Living  individuals,  therefore,  and  existing 
principles,  became  lost  to  his  view  in  the  long  line  of  images, 
past  and  future,  in  which  they  only  formed  one  link.  Evt*ry 
political  or  ecclesiastical  movement  suggested  to  him  the  recol- 
lection of  its  historical  representative  in  past  times, — and  yet 
more,  as  by  an  instinct,  half  religious  and  half  historical,  the 
thouglit  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  prototypes  of  the  various 
forms  of  error  and  wickedness  donounced  by  the  Prophets  in 
the  Old  Testament,  or  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  in  tlie 
New.  And  looking  not  backwards  only,  but  forwards,  to  tlieir 
remotest  consequences,  and  again  guiding  himself,  as  he 
thought,  by  the  example  of  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  who 
"seemed  to  huvo  had  his  eye  tixed  iu  vision  rather  upon  the 
full-grown  ovil  of  later  times,  than  upon  the  first  imperfect 
show — the  faint  indications  of  it — in  his  own  time,"  (Senn. 
vol.  v.  p.  iUflj  ho  saw  in  them  the  germs  of  mischief  yot  to 
oorao, — not  only  Lho  mischief  of  their  actual  triumph,  but  the 
miscliicf  of  lho  reaction  against  them. 
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There  was  betudes  a  poculiur  importance  iittacbing,  in  lus 
view,  lo  political  questions,  with  which  every  readur  of  liia 
works  rQUBt  bo  familiar.  Tho  lifo  of  the  commonwealth  is  to 
him  the  main  subject  of  liisttiry — tlto  laws  of  political  science 
the  main  lesson  of  histoi7 — "the  desire  of  taking  an  active 
share  in  the  great  work  of  govermnent — the  highest  eartljy 
sire  of  the  ripened  mind,"  And  those  who  read  his  letters 
11  be  startJcd  at  times  by  the  interest  with  which  lie  watches 
«  changes  of  administration,  where  to  many  the  real  difl'erence 
uld  seem  to  be  comparatively  trilling.  Thus  he  would  speak 
W  a  ministry  advocating  even  good  measures  incouaisLeutly 
¥rith  their  position  or  principles,  *'  as  a  daily  painfuhioss — a 
moral  east  wind,  wliieh  made  him  feel  nncomfortable  without 
any  particular  ailment" — or  lament  tlie  aseendancy  of  fulau  po- 
litical views,  as  tending  "to  tlie  sure  moral  degrivdation  of  the 
whole  community,  and  tlte  ultimate  socitd  disorgaiiiiiutiau  of 
pur  system,'  "not  from  rcadiug  the  Morning  Clironicle  or 
le  Edinburgh  Review,  but  from  reading  tlie  £iblo  and  Arts- 
lie,  and  all  history." 

Such  ejtpressions  as  these  must  indeed  be  taken  witli  the  ne- 
oeetary  qualifications  which  belong  to  all  words  spoken  to  inti- 
ate  friends  in  a  period  of  great  excitement.  But  they  may 
e  to  illustrate  at  least  tho  occasional  strength  of  feeling 
ich  it  is  the  object  of  tliese  remarks  to  explain.  It  arose,  no 
doubt,  in  part  from  his  tendency  to  view  all  things  in  a  practical 
and  concrete  form,  and  in  ptu't  from  his  behcf  of  the  large  power 
possessed  by  the  supreme  governors  of  society  over  tlie  social 
and  moral  condition  of  those  intrusted  to  them.  But  tlierc  were 
real  principles  present  to  his  mind  whenever  he  thus  spoke, 
ich  seemed  to  him  so  certain,  that  "daily  experience  could 
hardly  remove  his  wonder  at  tinding  that  they  did  not  appear 
so  to  otlicrs."  (Mod.  Hist,  l^ct.,  p.  iJOl.)  What  these  prin- 
ciples were  in  detail,  liis  own  letters  will  sufficiently  show.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  how,  wliilst  he  certainly  beheved  that 
cy  were  exemplified  t(j  a  great  degree  in  tlie  actual  state  of 
Dglish  puUtics,  the  meaning  which  he  attached  to  tliom  rose  so 
far  above  their  meaning  as  commonly  used,  that  it  could  hardly 
thought   that  ihe  same  subject  wuh  spoken  of.     Conserva- 
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vUdi  Usidkole  liASI 
strag^e^  vlucii  be  dreaded 
of  Ins  ooimtry, 
to  pBTfade  not  only 
bot  the  set* 
V  Ibe  spiht  of  re- 
in btt  ose  of  the 
woffd,  indoded  not  onty  the  f  Hirifi  infiwti  iii  p«rtj  in  France 
or  Knglaiid.  lo  nbkli  be  nsoafiy  amdwd  it.  b«t  alJ  the  oAtuial 
teodwjBWS  of  ■mliiwl,  wbolber   "dcnocintical,   priestly,  ur 
ehiTahoa8»~  to  opfiose  the  •asbodty  of  Lav,  divine  and  buioaQ, 
vbieb  be  zvgazded  vitb  so  de«p  a  Kiacwje,     Popular  piin- 
^lea  and  democracT  (vben  be  nsrd  tboaa  words  in  a  good 
WDse)  were  not  tbo  opposition  to  an  bcrcditarv  monarcby  or 
peecage,  vbicb  be  always  valoed  as  pioctoas  elements  of  national 
Hfe»  bat  were  inseparably  bknded  witb  bis  strong  belief  in  tbo 
injustice  and  want  of  syn^asby  generally  sbown  by  tbe  Ligber 
to  tbe  lower  orders, — a  belief  whicb  bo  often  declared  bad  been 
first  brougbt  borne  to  bim,  wben,  after  baring  as  a  young  man 
•t  Oxford  beld  tbe  opposite  view,  be  first  began  seriously  to 
study  die  language  used  witb  regard  u>  it  by  Sc  James  and  the 
Old  Testament  Propbets.    liberal  principles  were  not  merely 
tbe  expression  of  his  adberenoe  to  a  Whig  ministry,  but  of  his 
belief  in  tbe  constant  necessity  of  applying  those  principles  of 
advance  and  reform,  whirh,  in  their  most  perfect  development, 
be  conceived  to  be  identical  with  Christianity  itself.     Even  in 
their  lower  exemplifications,  and  in  every  age  of  the  world  ex- 
cept that  before  the  Fall  of  man  from  Paradise,  he  maintAinedj 
them  to  have  been,  by  the  very  constitution  of  human  society,! 
tbe  representatives  of  the  cause  of  wisdom  and  goodness.     And 
this  truth,  no  loss  certain  in  liis  judgment  than  the  ordinary 
deductions  of  natural  tlieolog)-,  ho  believed  to  have  been  placed 
on  a  still  firmer  basis  by  tbe  higher  standard  held  out  in  tiie] 
Christian  religion,  and   the  revelation  of  a  moral  law,  which 
no  intermixture  of  races  or  change  of  national  customs  could, 
possibly  endanger. 

That  he  was  not,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  a  mem- 
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ber  of  any  party,  is  best  shown  by  tlie  rendinoss  with  which  all 
parties  alike,  according  to  the  ftvshion  of  the  time,  claimed  or 
renounced  him  as  an  associate.  Ecclosiastically,  he  neither 
belonged,  nor  fck  himself  to  belong,  to  any  of  the  existing 
sections  of  the  English  clergy ;  and  from  the  so-called  High 
Church,  Low  Church,  and  Evangelical  bodies  he  always  stood, 
not  perhaps  equally,  hut  yet  decidedly  aloof.  Pohtically,  in- 
deed, be  held  himself  to  be  a  strong  Whig :  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  found  tlint  in  cases  of  practical  co-operation  vriih  tliat 
party,  he  dillered  ahuost  as  much  from  them  us  &om  tlicir  op- 
ponents ;  and  would  often  confess  with  sorrow,  that  there  wero 
none  among  them  who  realized  what  seemed  to  liim  thoir  true 
principles*.  And  whilst  in  later  years  his  feelings  and  hinguago 
on  these  subjects  were  somewhat  moditied,  he  at  nil  times,  even 
when  most  tenaciously  holding  to  his  opinions,  mmutuined  the 
principle,  that  "political  truths  are  not,  like  moral  triitha,  to 
be  held  as  absolutely  certain,  nor  ever  wholly  identical  with  the 
prtjfessions  or  practice  of  any  party  or  iDdividuiiI."  (Pref.  to 
Hist,  of  Rome^  vol.  i.  p.  xi.)  There  were  few  warnings  to  his 
pupils  on  the  entrance  into  hfe  more  solemn,  than  those  against 
parly  spirit,  against  giWug  to  any  hurniui  party,  seot,  society, 
or  cflose,  that  undivided  sympathy  and  service  wliich  ho  held 
to  be  due  only  to  the  one  party,  and  cause  of  all  good  men 
ondertheir Divine  nead\  There  were  few  more  fer\"ent  aspir- 
ations for  his  children,  thim  that  with  which  he  closes  a  letter 
in  1^33  ;  ''May  God  grunt  to  my  sons,  if  tliey  hve  to  man- 
hood, an  unshaken  love  of  truth,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  follow 


'  Tb«  iDterett  which  in  hU  tulior  Hfe  he  took  in  the  leading  quritioui  of  political 
remtnmy,  though  it  wni  alH-a)9  kept  alive  by  hi*  gcnfrol  •ymptithj  with  nil  •iibjecU 
irlating  to  the  ftocial  state  of  th«  country,  wa«  jet  in  his  later  yean  conslderahlj' 
ftfaatrd,  by  growing  consciouinca  of  his  ignorance  of  the  mibjcct.  Un  Kunic  points, 
howrTW,  he  alwny»  felt  and  «poke  •trougly.  The  com  laws,  for  example,  he  lUwdji 
regarded,  though  not  at  the  chief  caaK  of  nationnl  diatrru,  yet  at  a  great  evil,  the 
rvinurftl  of  which  was  inipemtively  demanded  by  sound  m-oiiuinica!  ])rinciple»;  and 
of  the  pnctice  of  ace timuln ting  national  dcbta,  he  said,  in  tlic  l.-ut  year  of  bit  life, 
that  be  rejoiced  in  few  thingi  more  in  hit  profctional  lectures  at  Oxford,  thnn  in  the 
|)irolcst  which  he  hud  there  made  against  it.  "  Viot  be  to  tlint  genenition  that  i«  living 
in  England,"  hf>  used  to  say,  "  when  the  conl-miues  are  exhausted  and  the  national 
drbt  not  paid  off." 

^  fiea  SemoK  oti  **  Who  arc  partaken  in  our  hope  1"  rol.  iil. 
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it  for  themselves,  with  an  inteuso  abhorrence  of  fill  party  ties, 
save  thai  one  tie,   which  biuda  them  to  tlio  party  of  (Jhriat    ^ 
against  wickedness."  ^H 

II.  But  no  t*»mporary  interest  or  exeitement  was  allowed  to 
infringe  on  the  loftiness  or  the  unity  of  Ids  tillimate  ends,  to 
which  every  particular  plan  that  lie  took  up,  and  every  pi 
ctiliir  line  of  thought  which  he  followed,  was  completely  sub« 
ordinate.  However  opon  to  objection  may  have  been  many 
his  practical  suggestions,  it  must  be  remembored*  that  they  wei 
never  the  result  of  accidental  fancit^s,  but  of  fixed  and  ruling 
ideafj.  Uowuver  fertile  he  might  bo  in  supplying  details  when.  ^ 
cidled  for,  it  was  never  on  tliera,  but  on  principles,  that  he  rested^f 
his  clitim  to  be  heard ;  often  and  often  hv.  declared  that  if  these 
could  be  received  and  acted  upon,  he  cared  nothing  for  the  par- 
ticultiC  applications  of  them,  which  he  might  have  pi'opnsed, 
and  notliing  for  the  failure  of  particular  schemes,  if  he  could 
hope  that  Lis  example  would  excite  others  to  execute  theui^ 
butter. 

Striving  to  fultil  in  his  measure  the  definition  of  man, 
which  he  took  especial  pleasure,  "  a  hein^  of  largo  discourse, 
looking  before  and  after,"   he  learned  more  and  more,  whilst 
never  losing  his  hold  on  tho  present,  to  live  also  habitually  iai 
tlie  past  and  for  the  future.     Vehement  as  he  was  in  assailing^ 
evil,  bis  whole  uiind  was  essentially  not  destructive  but  con- 
utructive ;   his  love  of  reform  was  in  exact  proportion  to  h 
love  of  the  institutions  wluch  he  wished  to  reform  ;    his  hatre( 
of  shadows  in  exact  proportion  to  his  love  of  reidities.     **  H< 
was  an  idoloclast,"  says  Archdeacon  Hare,  "  at  once  zealouBJ 
and  fearless  in  demolishing  the  reigning  idols,  and  at  t!ie  sani0i 
time  animated  with   a  reverent  love  for  tlio  ideas  which  thoaej 
idola  carnalize  and  stitlo."      Impatient  as  he  was,  even  to  rot 
lessness,  of  evils  which  seemed  to  liim  capable  of  remetly,  hei 
yet  was  ready,  as  sotne  bavo  tbouglit  evi-n  to  excess,  to  reposflu 
with  the  most  undouhting  conlidence  uu  what  he  held  to  bo 
general  law.      "  Ah,"  he  said,  spotdting  to  »  friend  f>f  the  para- 
ble of  the  "  earth,  of  herself,  bringing  iorih  lii-Ht  tlie  blade,  then< 
the  oar,  then  the  full  com  in  tho  ear," — "  how  much  there  is  ia] 
those  words :   I  hope  some  day  to  be  able  to  work  at  tliom  tbo-^ 
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mughly."      "We  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,"  wns  a  Lrutii 
on  vrbich  in  its  widest  sense  he  endciivoured  to  dwell  alike  in 
his  priTttte  and  public  relations, — aUkc  iu  practice  and  in  spe- 
ciilatioQ.     "  You  know  you  do  what  God  does,"  was  bia  answer 
to  an  expression  of  a  painiiil  sense  of  the  increase  of  a  ohildu 
responsibility  by  an  early  Christina  education.      "We  may  bo 
coDteoC,  I  think,  to  share  the  responsibiLty  with  Christ."    And 
on  more  peneral  subjects,  "  We  must  brace  our  minds,"  he  said, 
in  an  unpublished  Bermon,  "  We  must  brace  our  minds  to  the 
fuU  extent  of  that  great  truth — that  '  no  man  hath  seen  God 
I    «t  any  time;*    still   amidst  outward  darkness  and  inward, — 
^^imidst  a  world  going  on,  us  it  seems,  its  own  course,  with  no 
Hhtbor  laws  than  (hose  which  God  has  given  to  nature; — amidst 
^^4ll  tlie  doubts  and  peqdexities  of  our  own  hearts — the  deepest 
diHicnlties  sitting  hard  besiiie  the  most  blessed  truths— still  we 
I      must  seek  after  the  Lord  with  unabated  faiih  if  so  bo  thai  we 
may  find  him."      It  was  not  that  be  was  not  conscious  of  dif- 
ticulties — but  that  (to  apply  his  own  words)   '*  before  a  con- 
fessed and  unoouqueruble  difliculty  his  mind  reposed  as  quietly 
u&  in  possession  of  a  dihcovored  truth." 

His  time  for  reading  at  Laleham  nud  Rugby  was  necessarily 
limited  by  his  constant  engagements — but  lua  pecuhar  habits 
and  turn  of  mind  enabled  him  to  accomphsh  much,  which  to 
others  in  similai'  circuni stances  would  have  been  impossible. 
He  had  a  remarkable  facility  for  turning  to  account  spare  frag* 
I  meats  of  time — for  appropriating  wh^t  he  casuollv  heard,  and 
for  mastering  the  contents  of  a  book  by  a  very  rapid  perusaL 
His  memory  was  exceedingly  retentive  of  all  subjects  in  which 
be  look  any  interest;  and  the  studies  of  his  youtli — especially 
of  what  he  used  to  cuU  the  *'  golden  time"  between  his  degree 
and  his  leaving  Oxford — were  perpetually  supplying  liim  with 
fualerials  for  his  later  labours.  The  custom  which  he  then  be- 
gan, of  referring  at  once  to  the  sources  and  original  documents 
of  history,  as  in  Rymer,  Montfaucon,  and  the  Summa  Con- 
ciliorum,  gave  u  lasting  freshuesH  and  solidit)*  to  his  knowledge; 
and,  instead  of  merely  exchanging  his  later  for  his  carhcr  ue- 
qnisauons,  tlie  one  seemed  to  be  a  natural  development  of  the 
oUmt. 
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Wlienever  a  new  line  of  study  was  opened  to  liim,  he  fear- 
lessly followed  it :  a  single  question  would  ofu-n  cost  him  muc^- 
rennardj  in  Lookii  for  which  he  Daturnlly  cared  but  little;  Jb^H 
philological  puqjoses,  he  was  endeavouring  even  in  his  latest 
years  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the   Sanscrit  and  Sclavonic 
languages;   he  was  constantly  engaged  in  correspondence  with 
scientific  men  or  scholars  un  minute  points  of  history  or  geo- 
graphy;  in  theology  he  had  almost  always  on  hand  one  of  the 
Etarly  ('hristian  writers,  with  a  view  to  the  ultiraato  completion 
of  liis  great  work  on  Cluindi  and  State.     He  had  a  great  respect 
for  learning,  though  impatient  of  the  pretensions  to  the  nrune 
often  made  by  a  mere  amount  of  reading;  and  the  stiuidard  of 
what  was  required  in  order  to  treat  of  any  subject  fully,  wa^^ 
jiorpetually  rising  before  him.     It  would  often  happen  from  the^ 
necesyity  of  the  case,  that  lus  works  were  written  in  haste,  and 
were  therefore  sometimes  expressed  nakedly  and  abruptly.    BuHl 
it  would  be  wrong  to  infer  from  the  unblntted,  unrovised  manu-^ 
script,  which  went  to  the  press  as  it  came  from  liis  pen,  that  it 
was  not  the  result  of  much  thought  and  readling ;   although  h^H 
liardly  ever  corrected  what  he  had  once  written,  yet  ho  often ^" 
approached  the  same  subject  in  various  forms;    the  substance 
of  every  paragraph  had,  as  he  often  said,  been  in  his  nand  for 
years,  and  sometimes  had  been  actually  written  at  greater  lengt 
or  in  another  shape ; — his  sense  of  deficient  knowledge  oft 
deterred  him  from  publishing  on  subjects  of  the  greatest  intei 
to  him  ;  he  nlw?iys  made  it  a  point  to  read  far  more  than  he  ex* 
pressed  in  writing,  and  to  write  much  which  lie  never  gave  to 
world. 

What  ho  actually  achieved  in  his  works  falls  so  far  shoi 
what  he  intended  to  achieve,  that  it  seems  almost  like  an  iu< 
justice  to  judge  of  his  aims  and  views  by  them.  Yet,  even  ii 
what  he  had  already  published  in  his  lifetime,  he  wan  often  tlie 
first  to  delineate  in  outliuo  what  others  may  hereafter  fill  up;  the 
first  to  give  expression  in  England  to  views  which,  on  the  con- 
tinent, had  been  already  attained;  the  first  to  propose,  amidst 
obloquy  or  indiflerencc,  measures  and  principles,  which  the 
rapid  advance  of  public  opinion  has  so  generally  adopted,  as 
almost  to  obhterate  the  remembrance  of  who  first  gave  utterance 
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them.  And  those,  who  know  tlie  intentions  which  were  in- 
terrupted by  his  premature  doutli,  will  form  their  notion  of  wlitit 
be  was  as  an  historian,  philosopher,  and  thcoloprian,  not  so  muoh 
from  the  actual  writings  which  he  hved  to  complete,  as  from  the 
deaigQ  of  the  three  great  works,  to  wliicii  ho  looked  forward 
as  the  labours  of  Ids  latest  years,  and  whieii,  us  holun^ang  not 
more  to  one  period  of  his  life  than  another,  and  as  forming, 
even  in  his  mere  conception  of  them,  the  centres  of  all  that  ho 
thought  or  wrote  on  whatever  subject,  would  have  furnished 
the  key  to  all  his  views — a  History  of  Rome>  a  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament,  and,  in  some  sense  including  both  of 
these  within  itself,  a  Treatise  on  Church  and  State,  or  Christian 
Politics. 

1.  His  early  fondness  for  history  grow  constantly  upon  him; 
he  delighted  in  it,  as  feeling  it  to  be  "simply  a  search  after 
tratfa,  where,  by  daily  becoming  more  familiar  with  it,  truth 
seems  for  ever  more  within  your  grasp :"  the  images  of  the  past 
were  habitually  in  his  mind,  and  haunted  him  eveu  in  sleep  with 
a  vividness  which  would  bring  before  him  some  of  the  most 

iking  passages  in  ancient  history — iis  if  present  at  ilio  as- 
ination  of  Caesar,  remeiubering  distinctly  his  conversation 
with  Decimus  Brutus,  and  all  the  tnmuU  of  the  scene  in  the 
Capitol,  or  agiuu  uL  the  siogo  of  Jerusalem  in  llie  amiy  of  Titus, 
or  walking  round  the  walls  of  Syracuse  with  Alciliades;  or 
watching  the  events  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  crowded  by  the 
vagaries  of  a  dream  into  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  with 
all  their  difTcront  characters, — Sylla  especially  with  tho  livid 
spots  upon  his  face,  but  yet  with  the  air  and  manner  of  Walter 
Scott's  Claverhouse.  What  objects  ho  put  before  him,  as  nu 
historian,  may  best  be  judged  from  his  own  view  of  the  province 
of  history.  It  was»  indeed,  altogether  imperfect,  in  his  judg- 
ment, unless  it  was  "not  only  apian  but  a  picture;"  unless  it  re- 
presented "what  men  thought,  what  they  liated,  and  what  they 
loved;"  unless  it  "pointed  the  way  to  that  higher  region, 
within  which  she  herself  is  not  permitted  to  enter;"*  and  in  the 
details  of  geographical  or  military  descriptions  he  took  especial 
pleasure,  and  himself  remarkably  excelled  in  tliom.  Still  it  was 
'  Hiitory  of  Rocdc,  vol  L  p.  98;  vol.  ii.  p  173. 
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in  the  dramatic  faculty  ou  tho  ono  hnntl»  and  the  mofAphysicftl 
facility  ou  the  other  hund,  that  he  felt  himself  deficient;  and  it 
is  accordiiigW  in  the  politionl  rather  than  the  philosophical  or 
biographical  department  of  history, — in  giving  a  comhined  vicW| 
of  difierent  states  or  of  diflerent  periods — in  analyzing  laws, 
parties,  and  iusLitutious,  that  his  chief  merit  consists. 

What  were  his  views  of  Modem  History  will  appear  in  thoj 
mention  of  Ids  Oxford  Professorship.  But  it  was  in  aucicnl 
history  that  he  naturally  felt  the  greatest  delight.  "  I  linger 
round  a  suhject,  which  nothing  could  tempt  me  to  quit  hut  tho 
consciousness  of  treating  it  too  unworthily/'  were  his  expres- 
sions of  regret  when  he  hud  finished  his  edition  of  Thuoydides; 
"the  subject  of  what  is  miscalled  ancient  history,  the  really 
modem  history  of  the  civilization  of  Gretjco  and  Rome,  which 
lias  for  years  interested  me  so  derply,  that  it  is  painful  to  fool' 
myself*  after  all,  so  unable  to  paint  it  fully."  His  earliest  la- 
bours liad  been  devoted  not  to  Koraan,  but  to  Greek  history;; 
and  there  still  remains  amongst  his  IMSS.  a  short  sketch  of  th©^ 
rise  of  the  Greek  nation,  written  between  1620  and  1823,  and 
carried  down  to  tljo  time  of  the  Persian  wars.  And  in  later 
years,  his  cthtion  of  Thuoydides,  undertaken  originally  with  tho 
design  of  illustrating  that  author  rather  historically  than  plii- 
lologically,  contains  in  its  notes  and  appendices,  the  most 
systematic  remains  of  his  studies  in  this  direction,  and  at  one 
time  promised  to  embody  his  thoughts  on  the  most  striking 
periods  of  Athenian  liistory.  Nor,  after  he  had  abandoned  tliis 
dcsij^n,  did  he  ever  lose  his  interest  in  the  suhject;  liis  real 
sympathies  (if  one  may  venture  to  say  so)  were  always  with 
Athens  rntlier  tlmn  with  Rome;  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
points  of  bin  mind  were  Greek  rather  than  Boniun;  from  tho 
vacancy  of  tho  early  Roman  annnls  he  was  for  ever  turning  to 
the  cotemporary  records  of  tho  Greek  commonwealths  to  pay 
"an  involuntary  tribute  of  respect  and  oflection  to  old  associa- 
tions and  immortal  Tiamoa  on  which  we  can  scarcely  dweU  too 
long  or  too  often;"  the  falsehood  and  emptiness  of  the  Latin 
historians  were  for  ever  suggesting  thi^  contrast  of  their  Grecian 
rivals;  the  two  opposite  poles  in  which  he  seemed  to  realiico  Itia 
ideals  of  the  worst  and  the  best  quoUties  of  an  historian  with 
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feeling  of  personal  antipathy  and  sympathy  towards  each,  were 
Uvy  aud  Thucydides. 

Even  these  Boattered  notices  of  what  he  bad  once  hoped  to 
bav«  worked  out  more  fully,  will  often  furnish  the  student  of 
Greek  history  with  the  means  of  entering  upon  its  most  remark- 
Able  epochs  under  liis  guidance.  Those  who  have  carefully 
rend  his  works,  or  shared  his  instructions,  can  still  enjoy  the 
light  which  he  has  thrown  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Greek 
commonwealths,  and  their  analogy  with  the  Slates  of  modem 
Kurope;  and  &pply,  in  their  manifold  relations,  tlic  priociplea 
"which  he  has  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  ideas  at- 
Iftcheil  in  the  Greek  world  to  race*  to  citizenship,  and  to  law. 
They  can  still  catch  the  glow  of  almost  passionate  enthusiasm, 
with  which  he  throw  himself  into  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  tho 
deptJi  of  emotion  with  which  he  watched,  like  an  eye-witness, 
the  failure  of  the  Syrocusan  expedition.  They  can  still  trace 
the  almost  personal  sympathy  with  which  ho  entered  into  tho 
great  crisis  of  Greek  society,  when  '*  Socrates,  the  faithful 
semint  of  truth  and  virtue,  fell  a  victim  to  the  hatred  alike  of 
the  dumocraticiJ  and  aristocratical  vulgar;"  whcu,  "all  that 
^udacity  can  dare,  or  subtlety  contrive,  to  make  tho  words  of 
IgDqd'  oad  'evil*  change  their  meaning,  was  tried  in  the  days 
-of  Plato,  and  by  his  eloquence,  and  wisdom,  and  foitli  unshaken 
wns  put  to  Bhamc."  They  can  well  imagine  the  intense  admira- 
tion with  which  he  would  have  dwelt,  in  detail,  on  what  he  has 
left  only  in  faint  outhne: — Alexander  at  Hnbyinn  impressed 
as  one  of  the  most  solemn  scenes  in  all  liistnry;  the  vision 
of  Alexanders  career,  even  to  tlie  lively  imago  which  ho  enter- 
taiued  of  his  youtliful  and  godlike  beauty,  rose  constantly  be- 
fore him  as  the  most  signal  instance  of  the  effects  of  a  good 
education  against  the  temptations  of  power; — as  heiug,  beyond 
anything  recorded  in  Roman  history,  the  career  of  "  tlie 
grmteet  man  of  the  aucieut  world;"  and  even  alter  tlie  period, 
when  Oreece  ceased  to  possess  any  real  interest  for  Iiixu,  he  loved 
to  bang  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  over  tlie  last  decay  of  Greek 
genius  and  wisdom — *'  tlie  worn-out  and  cast-ofl'  skin,  from 
which  the  living  serpent  had  gone  forth  to  carry  his  youth  and 
vigour  to  other  lands. " 
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But,  deep  as  was  his  interest  in  Grecian  history,  and 
in  some  respects  no  other  part  of  ancient  literature  derived  so 
great  a  liglit  &om  his  researches,  it  was  to  bis  History  of  Rome 
that  he  looked  as  the  chief  monument  of  his  liistorical  fame. 
Led  to  it  partly  by  his  personal  feeling  of  regard  towards 
Niebuhr  and  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  by  the  sense  of  their  en 
cooragement,  there  was,  moreover,  sometliing  in  tlie  eabjec 
itself  peculiarly  attractive  to  him,  whether  in  the  magnificenc 
of  the  field  which  it  embraced, — ("the  History  of  Rome,"  h 
said,  *'  must  be  in  some  sort  tlie  History  of  the  World,") — or  in 
the  congenial  element  which  he  nnturally  found  in  the  character 
of  a  people,  "whose  distinguishing  quality  was  their  love  of 
institutions  and  order,  and  their  reverence  for  law. "  Accord- 
ingly, after  opproaching  it  in  various  forms,  he  at  last  conceived 
the  design  of  the  work,  of  which  the  Lliree  published  volumes 
are  the  result,  but  which  he  had  intended  to  carry  down,  in  suc- 
cessive periods,  to  what  seemed  to  him  its  natural  teniiination 
in  the  coronation  of  Cliademagne.     (Tref.  vol.  i.  p.  vii.)  1 

The  two  earlier  vohimea  occupy  ii  place  in  Uio  History  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  ancient  world  generally,  which  in  England 
had  not  and  has  not  been  othenvisc  filled  up.     Yet  in  the  sub- 
jects of  whicl)  they  treat,  liis  peculiar  talents  had  hardly  a  fai 
field  for  their  exercise.     The  want  of  personal  characters  and  oi 
distinct  events,  which  Niebuhr  was  tn  a  certain  extent  able 
supply  from  the  nchncss  of  his  learning  and  the  felicity  of  h 
conjiM'tures,  was  necessarily  a  disadvantage  to  an  historian  who 
strength  hiy  in  eombiuing  what  was  already  known,  rather  than- 
in  decyphering  what  was  unknown,  and  whose  veneration  for  Ids 
predecessor  made  him  diatruHtful  not  only  of  dissenting  from 
hia  judgment,  but  even  of  seeing  or  discovering,  more,  than  had 
been  by  him  seen  or  discovered  before.     "No  man,"  as  ho  soi 
"can  step  gracefully  or  boldly  when  he  is  groping  his  way 
the  dark,"  (Hist.  Rome,  i.  p.  133,)  and  it  is  with  a  melanchol; 
interest  that  wo  read  his  complaint  of  the  obscurity  of  the  su 
JGCt: — "I  can  but  encourage  myself,  whilst  painfully  feeling 
my  way  in  such  thick  darkness,  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
last  at  the  light,  and  enjoying  all  the  freshness  and  fulness  of  a 
dctailod  cotemporory  history."     (Hist.  Rome,  ii.  p.  447.)    But 
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the  narrative  of  the  second  Punic  war,  "which  occupies  the  third 
and  posthumous  vnUime,  hoth  as  being  non»pnnjtively  unbroken 
ground,  and  as  affording  so  full  a  scope  for  liis  talents  in  milit^iry 
and  geog^phical  descriptions,  may  well  bo  taken  aa  a  measure 
of  his  historical  powers,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  his  editor, 
Archdeacon  Hare,  to  bo  the  first  history  wliich  •*  has  given  any- 
thing hke  an  adequate  representation  of  the  wonderful  genius 
And  noble  character  of  Hannibal/'  With  this  volume  tlie  work 
Tras  broken  off:  but  it  is  iniposaible  not  to  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  what  it  would  have  been  had  he  lived  to  complete  it. 

The  outline  in  his  early  articles  in  the  Encyclopedia  Melro- 
politana,  of  the  later  history  of  the  Civil  Wars,  "a  subject  so 
glorious,"  he  writes  in  1834,  "  that  I  groan  beforehand  when  I 
think  how  certainly  I  shull  fail  in  doing  it  justice/' — provokes 
of  itself  tlie  desire  to  see  how  he  would  have  gone  over  Uie  sumo 
ground  again  witli  his  added  knowledge  and  experience — how 
the  characters  of  the  time,  which  even  in  this  rough  sketch 
E-tand  out  more  clearly  than  in  any  uUicr  English  work  on  the 
came  period,  would  have  been  reproduced — how  he  would  have 
represented  the  pure*  character  and  military  genius  of  his 
favourite  hero,  Pompey — or  expressed  liis  mingled  admiration 
and  abhorrence  of  the  intellectual  power  and  moral  degradation 
of  Cesar; — how  he  would  have  done  justice  to  tlie  ooiu'seness 
and  cruelty  of  Mariua,  "the  lowest  of  democrats" — or  amidst 
all  his  crimes,  Lo  the  views  of  *'  the  most  sincere  of  aristocrats," 
Sylla.  And  in  advancing  to  the  further  times  of  the  Empire, 
his  scattered  hints  exhibit  liis  strong  desire  to  reach  those  events, 

*  It  mAj  be  nteeamrj,  (eipeciallj  kince  the  recent  publicaiiun  of  Nirbuhr'i  Lee- 
tsnu^wben  a  very  diffcreot  opinion  tj  ndvocated,)  to  rcfirr  to  Dr.  Arnold't  own  efti- 
mftif  of  the  morn)  chnnicter  of  Pnmpey,  which,  it  is  brliirved,  he  retained  aniUtcrcd, 
m  tie  Bneyc.  Meirop.  ii.  252.  (Lator  Known  Commonwmlth,  vol.  i.  ^42.)  The 
Mlvwiny  extract  froni  a  letter  of  Grneral  Napier  may  nut  be  wiUiout  iulrmt  in  con- 
finnatioD  of  au  opinion  which  be  hud  hiuikclf  funnrd  indepeudtntly  of  it,  "Tell 
Dr.  Arnold  to  bowore  of  falling  into  the  error  of  Pompey  bring  a  bad  general ;  he  was 
a  verr  grent  one,  perhapi  in  a  purely  military  tenie  greater  than  Ctenir." — At  tha 
HTHc  time  it  Bh<iuld  be  ubirrved,  thiit  hi*  admiration  of  Caetar'i  iiitellecluuil  flrMtncM 
waa  alwaTi  very  •iroag,  and  it  wai  almoil  with  an  indignant  animation  thiii,  on  the 
•tartiug  of  an  objection  that  Caiiar's  victone*  were  only  guned  over  inferior  cnemiei, 
br  at  once  denied  the  inference,  and  iuitantly  recounted  campaign  alter  campaign  in 
rrfntatton. 
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to  which  all  the  intervening  volumes  seemed  to  him  only  n  pre- 
lude. **  I  would  not  overstrain  my  eyes  or  my  faculties,"  he 
writes  in  1810,  "butwlulst  eyesight  and  strength  are  yet  un- 
decayed,  T  want  to  get  tlirough  the  earLer  Roman  History,  ^"^1 
come  down  to  the  Imperial  and  Christian  times,  which  form  tt*" 
subject  of  such  deep  interest."  What  his  general  admiration 
for  Nicbalir  was  as  a  practical  motive  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
work,  that  his  deep  aversion  to  Gibbon,  as  a  mim,  was  in  the 
latter  part.  "  My  highest  ambition,"  he  said,  as  early  as  1826, 
''  and  what  I  hope  to  do  as  far  as  I  can,  is  to  make  my  history 
the  very  reverse  of  Gibbon  in  this  respect, — that  whereas  the 
whole  spirit  of  his  work,  from  its  low  morality,  is  hostile  to  re- 
ligion, without  speaking  directly  against  it;  so  my  greatest 
desire  would  be,  in  my  History,  by  its  high  morals  and  its 
genera]  tone,  to  be  of  use  to  the  cause,  without  actually  bring- 
ing it  forward." 

There  would  have  been  the  place  for  liis  unfolding  the  rise  of 
the  Christian  Church,  not  in  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  history, 
but  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  written  in  conjunction  with  the 
history  of  the  world.  '*  The  period  from  Augustus  to  Aurelian," 
he  writes,  as  far  back  as  1824,  "  I  will  nut  willingly  give  up  to 
any  one,  because  I  have  a  particular  object,  namely,  to  blond 
the  civil  and  religious  history  together  morn  than  has  ever  yet 
been  done."  There  he  would,  on  the  one  liand,  have  expressed 
hisviow  of  the  extremal  influenceSj  which  checked  the  freogrowtli 
of  the  curly  Church — the  gradiud  revival  of  Judaic  principles 
uuder  a  Christian  form — the  gradual  extinction  of  individual 
responsibility,  under  the  system  of  f^ovemmeut,  llomau  and 
Goiitile  in  its  origin,  which,  according  to  his  latest  opinion, 
tnok  possession  of  the  Chiircli  rulers  from  tlte  time  of  Cyprian. 
There,  on  the  other  liand,  he  would  liave  dwelt  on  tlie  self- 
denying  zeal  and  rlevotion  to  truth,  which  peculiarly  endeared 
to  him  tlie  very  name  of  Murtijr^  and  on  tlio  bond  of  Christiim 
bruthorhood,  wliich  he  delighted  to  i^^X  with  such  men  as  Athu- 
nasius  and  Augustine,  discerning,  even  in  what  ho  thought , 
their  weaknesses,  a  signal  testimony  to  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianiLy,  uniiided  by  other  means,  th^m  its  intrinsic  excellence 
and  huliuoss.     Lastly,  with  that  analytical  method,  which  he 
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deligrhted  to  pursue  in  his  historical  researches,  he  would  hnve 
trac£-d  to  their  source,  **  those  evil  currents  of  neglect,  of  um.ha- 
ritableuess,  and  of  i^orance,  whoso  full  streams  we  now  find 
•o  peadlent,"  first,  '*  in  the  social  helplessness  and  intellectual 
frivolousneas"  of  the  close  of  tJic  Roman  empire;  and  then,  in 
thjit  event  which  had  attracted  his  earliest  interest,  "  the  nomi- 
nal conversion  of  the  northern  nations  to  Christianity, — a  vast 
subject,  and  one  of  the  greatest  importance  both  to  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  advancement  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  (Scrm. 
Tol.  i.  p.  88.)  as  explaining  the  more  confirmed  separation  of 
clergy  and  laity  in  later  times,  and  the  incomplete  influence 
which  Christiimity  lias  exercised  upon  tlio  institutions  even  of 
ChrisUan  countries."     (*Serra.  vol.  iii.  Pref.  p.  xiv.) 

2.  Strong  as  was  his  natural  taste  for  History,  it  was  to 
Tlieology  that  he  looked  as  the  highest  spliere  of  his  exertions, 
and  as  the  province  which  most  needed  them.  The  chief  ob- 
ject, wliich  he  here  proposed  to  himself— in  fact,  the  object 
which  he  conceived  as  the  proper  end  of  Theology  itself — was 
tlie  interpretation  and  appUcation  of  tlio  Scriptures.  From  the 
time  of  his  early  studies  at  Oxford,  wlieu  he  auidyzed  and  com- 
mented on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Trtul,  with  Chrysostom's  Ilomi- 
lieSy  down  to  the  lost  year  of  his  Ufe,  when  he  was  endeavouring 
to  set  on  foot  a  Rugby  edition  of  them,  under  his  own  superin- 
tendence, he  never  lost  sight  of  this  design.  In  the  aetUtcrod 
notices  of  it  in  his  Sermons,  published  and  unpubhshed,  there 
is  enough  to  enable  us  to  combine  Ids  priueiples  into  a  distinct 
whole ;  and  to  conceive  them,  not  in  the  polemical  form,  which 
in  his  later  years  they  sometimes  presented  in  their  external 
aspect,  but  as  the  declaration  of  his  positive  views  of  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  wholly  independent  of  any  temporary  con- 
troversy ;  and  as  the  most  complete  reflex,  not  only  of  his 
capacities  as  an  interpreter,  but  also,  on  the  one  hand,  of  his 
powers  of  historical  discernment,  on  the  other,  of  the  reality  of 
his  religious  feelings. 

Impossible  as  it  is  to  enter  here  into  any  detailed  exposition 
of  his  views,  it  has  boon  felt  that  the  liveliest  image  of  what  he 
was  in  this  depai'tmont  will  be  given  by  presenting  their  main 
features,  as  they  were  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  same  earher 
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pupil  and  later  friend,  whose  name  boa  bofbre  occurred  in  these 
pages,  and  wbosc  personid  recollections  of  the  sphere  in  which 
he  most  admired  him,  will  probfibly  convey  a  truer  and  more 
distinct  conception  than  would  be  left  by  a  representation  of  the 
same  facta  in  general  lauguage,  or  from  n  more  distant  point  of 
view. 


irr   DEAK   STANLEY, 

You  nsk  me  to  describe  Dr.  Arnold  as  an  Exegetical  Dirine : 
I  feel  myself  altogether  unequal  to  such  a  task;  indeed,  1  have  no 
other  excuse  for  writing  at  all  ou  such  a  subject,  than  the  fact  that 
1  early  appreciated  his  greatness  as  a  Theologian,  and  fox  many 
years  had  \ho  happiness  of  discasaing  frequently  with  him  his  general 
views  ou  scicutilic  Diviniiy.  It  was  one  of  nty  earliest  couvioiions 
reaperting  Ijim,  that,  distiuguiahed  as  he  was  in  many  departments 
of  literature  and  prtictical  philosophy,  he  was  most  distiuguiahed  as 
an  interpreter  of  Scripture:  and  tlie  lapse  of  years,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  mind  and  oharactcr,  have  but  confirmed  this  con- 
viction. As  an  expounder  of  the  word  of  God,  Arnold  always  baa 
seemed  to  me  to  be  truly  ftinl  emphatically  groat.  I  do  not  say  tliis 
ou  account  of  the  extc^ut  and  iiujuutauce  of  what  he  actually  achieved 
iu  this  Jepartment;  for,  uufortuimtely,  be  never  gave  himself  up  ^ , 
fully  to  it;  he  never  worked  at  it,  as  the  great  business  of  bis  hte-S 
rar)'  life.  I  shall  ever  deplore  his  not  having  douc  so;  and  I  well 
remember  how  sharp  was  the  struggle,  when  lie  had  to  choose  be- 
tween the  interpretation  of  Scripture  aud  the  Roman  History ;  and 
how  the  choice  was  determined,  nut  hy  iJie  consideration  of  what  his 
peculiar  talent  was  most  calculated  for  performing  successfully,  but 
by  regard  to  extrinsic  matters, — the  prejudice  of  the  clergy  against 
him.  the  unripeness  of  Euglaud  for  a  IVee  uud  unfettered  discussion 
of  scriptural  Exegesis,  and  the  ijijury  which  he  might  be  likely  to 
do  to  bis  general  usefulness.  Ami,  as  I  then  did  my  utmost  to 
determine  his  kbours  lo  the  field  of  Theology,  so  now  I  must  deeply 
regret  the  heavy  loss,  which  I  canuot  but  think  that  the  cause  of 
sound  inlerpretttliou — aud.  as  founded  upon  it.  of  doctrinal  Uieology 
— has  sustained  in  England.  The  amount,  then,  of  interpretation 
which  he  has  published  lo  the  world,  though  not  inconsiderable,  is 
still  small  in  respert  of  what  there  remained  to  be  done  by  him ; 
but  Arnold  hob  furuiiibed  a  method — 1ms  established  principles  and 
rules  for  interpreting  Scripture,  which,  with  God's  blessing,  will  be 
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the  puide  of  many  a  future  labourer,  and  promise  to  produce  fruit  of 
iutfsiiniMble  value.  In  his  writings  thf  sludeut  will  find  a.  path 
up«Qed  before  him — a  manner  of  handling  the  word  of  God — a 
pointing  out  of  the  end  to  be  held  in  view — and  a  light  thrown  on 
the  road  thnt  leads  to  it,  that  will  amply  repay  the  deepest  medita- 
tion on  them,  and  will  (if  I  may  say  so  without  presumption)  furnish 
resolts  full  of  the  richest  truth,  and  destined  to  exercise  a  com- 
nandiug  iuQuenco  on  the  conduct  and  determination  of  religious 
wmtroTersy  hereafter. 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  there  are  two  methods  of 
rMuiing  Scripture,  perfectly  distinct  in  their  objects  and  nature  :  the 
one  is  pra«'ticnl,  the  other  scientific;  tlie  one  aims  at  the  edilioalion 
of  the  reader,  the  other  at  the  enlightenment  of  his  understanding; 
the  one  seeks  the  religious  truth  of  Scripture  as  bearing  on  the  in- 
quirer's heart  and  personal  feelings,  the  other  the  right  comprehen- 
bion  of  the  literary  and  intellectual  portious  of  the  Dible.  That 
Aruold  read  aud  meditated  on  the  word  of  God  as  a  disciple  of 
Christ  fur  his  soul's  daily  edification  ;  tliitt  it  was  to  him  the  word  of 
life,  the  fountain  of  his  deepest  feelings,  the  rule  of  his  life;  that 
be  dwelt  in  the  humblest,  most  reverential,  nmsl  prayerful  ntudy  of 
its  aimplest  truths,  and  under  the  abiding  induence  of  their  power, 
as  tiicy  wore  assimilated  into  his  spiritual  being  by  failh  ;  that 
Arnold  felt  and  did  all  this,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  eveiy 
pftge  of  your  biography  amply  attesL  Those  who  were  most  intimate 
with  him  will  readily  recall  the  mingled  feelings  of  reverence  and 
derotiou  with  which  he  would,  in  his  lonelier  hours,  repeat  to  him- 
aelf  pasBBges  from  the  Gospels.  '*  Nothing,"  he  said,  thus  speaking 
of  one  of  them  in  his  earlier  life  at  Laleham,  *'  is  more  striking  to 
me  than  our  Lord's  own  description  of  the  judgment.  It  is  so  in- 
expressibly forcible,  coming  from  His  very  own  lips,  as  descriptive  of 
what  He  Himself  would  do."  So  also  the  account  of  the  raising  of 
lAzarus.  or  the  close  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  "first 
touching  on  His  greatness,  and  the  incommuuicable  nature  of  His 
union  with  God ;  and  then  directly  the  words,  *  Come  unto  me,' — as 
if  lie  must  not  for  a  moment  depart  from  the  character  of  the  man 
of  eorrows — tlie  Saviour  and  Mediator."  So,  too,  in  his  later  life  at 
Rugby,  it  was  impossible  to  forget  the  deep  emotion  with  which  he 
1RS8  agitated,  when,  on  a  comparison  having  been  made  in  his  family 
circle,  which  seemed  to  place  St.  Paul  above  St.  John,  the  tears 
rushed  to  his  eyes,  and  in  his  own  earnest  and  loving   tone,  he 
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repeated  one  of  the  rerecs  from  St  John,  and  l>e^ed  that  the  corn- 
parisoD  tnight  never  again  be  made.     It  would  be  e&sj  to  maltiply 
illustratioDS  of  thb  feeling;    bat  one  more  vill  suffice.     Finding 
thai  one  of  his  children  had  been  greatly  shocked  and  oTercome  by 
the  firat  sight  of  death,  he  tenderly  endearoored  to  remove  the  feel- 
ing which  had  been  awakened,  and  opening  a  Bible,  pointed  to  thi6tH| 
words.  **Then  cometh  Simon  Peter  following  him.  and  went  into  ^ 
the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  the  linen  dotlies  lie,  and  the  napkin,  that 
was  about  his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped^^J 
together   in   a   place   by  itself*     Nothing,  he  said,  to  his  mind,  ^ 
afforded  as  such  comfort  when  shriukiug  from  the  outward  accompa- 
niments of  death. — the  grare,  the  grave  clothes,  the  loneliness. — as 
the  thought  that  all  these  had  been  around  our  Lord  Himself,  rvrund 
him  who  died,  and  is  now  alive  for  evermore.  ■! 

But  I  am  here  concerned  with  the  other,  and  strictly  intellectnal 
process;  the  scieutific  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  collection  of 
ancient  books,  fall  of  the  mightiest  intellectnal  truths ;  as  the  recoT(^3 
of  God's  dealings  with  man ;  and  the  historical  monument  of  tho  ^" 
most  wonderful  facts  in  the  history  of  the  world.  For  tlic  office  of 
such  an  interpreter,  Arnold  possessed  rare  and  emineut  quHlilica^| 
lions ;  learning,  piety,  judgment,  historical  tact,  sagacity.  The^H 
excellence  of  his  method  may  be  considered  nnder  two  heads: — 
I.  He  had  a  verj*  remarkable,  I  should  rather  say  (if  I  might)  won- 
derful disceniment  for  the  divine,  as  incorporated  in  the  human 
clement  of  Scripture  ;  and  the  recognition  of  these  two  separate  and 
most  distinct  elements, — the  careful  separation  of  tlic  two,  so  that 
each  slmll  he  subject  to  its  own  laws,  nnd  detennined  on  its  own 
principles, — was  the  foundation,  the  grand  characteristic  principle  of 
bis  Exegesis.  Our  I^ord's  words,  that  we  must  "render  to  Csesar 
the  things  which  are  CffiSftr's,  and  to  God  the  things  which  are 
God's,"  seemed  to  htm  to  be  of  universal  application,  and  nowhere 
more  so,  than  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  And  his  object 
was  not,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  to  establish  by  its  means 
certain  religious  truths,  but  to  study  its  contents  themsel  ves— to 
end.  in  sliort,  instead  of  beginning  with  doctrine.  IndepJ.  doeirine 
in  the  strict  sense,  doctrine  as  pure  religious  theory,  such  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  scientific  articles  and  creeds,  never  was  his  object. 
Doctrine,  in  its  practical  and  religious  side,  as  bearing  on  religious 
fet'Iing  ftiul  cbamcter,  not  doctrine,  in  the  sense  of  a  direct  disclosure 
of  iipiriluul  ur  material  essences,  as  they  ore  in  themselves,  was  all 
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that  he  endeavoured  to  find,  and  all  that  he  believed  couUl  be  found, 
in  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 

Finst  of  all  he  appronchcd  the  human  side  of  the  Bilde  in  the 
same  real  historical  spirit,  with  the  same  methods,  rules,  and  priu- 
ciplee,  as  he  did  Thucjdides.  He  recognised  in  the  writers  of  the 
Scriptures  the  use  of  a  human  instrument — language  ;  and  tlii^  he 
vould  ascertain  and  tix,  as  in  any  other  authors,  by  the  same  philo- 
logical rules.  Further  too,  the  Bible  presents  au  assemblage  of 
bisiorical  events,  it  announces  an  historical  religion  ;  and  tbe  histo- 
rical element  Aniold  judged  of  bistorically  by  tlie  estnbUblied  rules 
of  history,  substantiating  the  general  veracity  of  Scripture  even 
amidst  occassional  inaccuiacies  of  detail,  and  proposing  to  himself. 
for  his  special  end  here,  the  reproduction,  in  the  Iniignnge  and  forms 
belonging  to  our  own  age.  aaid  therefore  familiar  to  us,  of  the  exact 
mode  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  which  prevailed  in  the  days 
gone  by. 

But  was  this  all  ?  T»  the  Bible  but  a  common  book,  recording, 
indeed,  more  remarkable  occurrences,  but  in  itself  jwsaessed  of  no 
higher  authority  than  a  fiiitltful  and  trustworthy  historian  like  Thu- 
cydides?  Nothing  could  he  farther  from  Dr.  Arnold's  feeling.  In 
the  Bible,  he  found  and  acknowledged  an  oracle  of  Ood — a  jw-sitive 
and  BupemataraJ  revelation  made  to  man,  an  immediate  inspirutiun 
of  the  Spirit-  No  conviction  was  more  deeply  seated  in  his  niiLure  ; 
and  this  conviction  placed  an  impassable  gulph  between  him  and  all 
miionalixing  divines.  Only  it  is  very  imporlimtto  obacn'e  how  this 
fact,  in  respect  of  scientific  order,  presented  itself  to  his  vohul.  He 
rune  upon  it  historically ;  he  did  not  start  with  any  preconceived 
theory  of  inspiration;  but  rather,  in  studving  the  wriLiug^^  of  those 
yiho  were  commissioned  by  God  to  preach  His  Gospel  to  the  world, 
he  met  with  the  fact,  that  tliey  claimed  to  bo  sent  from  God.  to 
have  a  message  from  llim,  to  be  filled  with  His  Spirit.  Any  accu- 
rate, precise,  and  bbaiidy-defined  theory  of  inspiration,  to  the  best 
of  mj  knowledge.  Arnold  bad  not;  and.  if  be  had  been  asked  to 
give  one.  I  think  ho  would  have  answered  tlrnt  the  subject  did  not 
admit  of  one.  I  think  he  would  have  been  content  to  realise  the 
feelings  of  those  who  heard  the  Apostles ;  he  would  have  been  sure, 
on  one  side,  that  there  was  a  voice  of  God  in  thorn ;  whilst,  on  the 
otlier,  be  would  have  believed  that  probably  no  one  in  the  apostolic 
could  have  defined  the  exact  limits  of  that  inspimtion.  And 
this  I  am  sore  I  may  uthrm  with  certainty,  that  never  did  a  student 
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feel  hU  positive  faith,  hts  sure  confidence  that  the  Bible  vras  the 
word  of  God,  more  indestructible,  tlian  in  Arnold's  hands.  He  was 
conscious  that,  whilst  Arnold  inteqireted  Scripture  as  a  scholar,  an 
antiquarian,  and  an  historian,  and  that  in  the  spirit  and  with  the 
development  of  modem  science,  he  had  also  placed  the  superuatural 
inspiration  of  the  aacred  writers  on  an  imperishable  historical  baiiis, 
a  boais  tliat  would  be  proof  against  any  attack  which  the  most  refined 
modem  learning  could  direct  against  it.  Those  only  who  are  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  hannoiiiziug  the  progress  of  kuowledgo 
with  Cliristiauity,  or  rather,  of  asserting,  amidst  every  possible  form 
of  civilization,  the  objective  truth.s  of  Christianity  and  its  life-giving 
power,  can  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  the  confidence  inspired  by 
the  firm  faith  of  a  man,  at  once  liberal,  unprejudiced,  and,  in  the 
estimation  of  ovea  the  most  worldly  men,  possessed  of  high  historical 
ability. 

II.  But  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  greatest  merit  of  Amold'a 
Exegesis ;  it  look  a  still  higher  range.  It  was  not  confined  to  a 
mere  reproduction  of  n  faithful  image  of  the  words  and  deeds  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  such  as  they  wore  spoken,  done,  and  understood  at  the 
times  when  they  severally  occurred.  It  is  a  great  matter  to  perceive 
what  Cbristiauity  was,  such  as  it  was  felt  and  understood  to  be  by 
the  hearers  of  the  Apostles.  But  the  Christian  prophet  and  in- 
terpreter had  in  his  eyes  a  still  more  exalted  office.  (jwI's  dealings 
with  any  particular  generation  of  men  are  but  the  application  of  the 
eternal  truths  of  Ilis  Providence  to  their  particular  circumstances, 
and  ibe  form  of  that  application  has  at  ditlereut  times  greatly  varied. 
Here  it  was  that  Arnold's  most  characteristic  eminence  lay.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  jmmjscss  the  true  xwf'O'M*.  the  very  spiritual  gift,  of 
yva^cTK,  having  an  insight  not  only  into  the  actual  form  of  the  religion 
of  any  single  age,  but  into  the  meaning  and  substance  of  God's 
moral  government  generally;  a  vision  of  the  cLenial  principles  by 
which  it  is  guided  ;  and  such  a  profound  understanJhig  of  their  ap- 
plication, a-s  to  be  able  to  set  forth  God's  niatiifohl  wisdom,  as  mani- 
fested at  divers  times,  and  under  circumstances  of  the  must  opposite 
kind  :  nay,  still  more,  to  reconcile  witli  His  unchangeable  attribufcaa 
those  passages  in  Holy  Writ  at  which  infidels  had  scoffed,  and  which 
pious  men  had  read  in  roverenlial  silence.  Thus,  he  vindicated 
God's  command  to  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son,  and  to  the  Jews  to 
exterminate  tlio  nations  of  Canaan,  by  explaining  the  principles  on 
which  those  commands  were  given,  and  their  rofercncc  to  the  moral 
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of  those  to  whum  they  wore  addressed  ;  thereby  educing  light 
dftrkuess,  unravelling  the  thread  of  Godn  religious  education 
of  t]ie  human  race,  from  its  earliest  iiifaucy  down  to  the  fulness  of 
timeei  and  holding  up  God's  marvellous  counsels  to  the  devout 
vODder  and  meditation  of  the  thoughtful  believer.  As  I  said  m  first, 
Arnold  has  rather  pointed  out  the  path,  than  followed  it  to  any  ex- 
tent himself;  the  student  will  Hud  iu  his  writings  the  principles  of 
his  method  rather  than  its  development.  They  are  scattered,  mora 
or  less,  throughout  all  his  writings,  but  more  especially  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  vol.  ii.  of  the  Sermons,  the  Preface  to  the  third,  the  Notes 
to  the  fourth,  and  the  Two  Sermons  on  Prophecy".  These  last 
furnish  to  the  student  a  very  instructive  instance  of  his  method ; 
for.  wliilst  he  will  reoogniso  there  the  double  sense  of  Prophecy,  and 
much  besides  that  was  held  by  the  old  commentators,  he  will  also 
perceive  how  different  an  import  they  assume,  as  treated  by  Arnold ; 
and  how  his  wide  and  elevated  view  could  lind  in  Prophecy  a  linn 
foandatiou  for  a  Christian's  hope  and  faiih,  without  their  being 
coupled  with  that  extravagauce  with  which  the  study  of  the  Pro- 
phecies has  been  so  oft«n  united.  His  Sermons,  also,  generally  ex- 
hibit very  striking  illustnitious  of  his  faculty  to  discern  general 
truth  under  particular  circumHtances,  and  his  power  to  apply  it  in  a 
very  altered,  nay.  often  opposite  form  to  cases  of  a  difTerent  nature ; 
thus  making  God's  word  an  ever-living  oracle,  furnishing  to  every 
■ge  those  precise  rules,  principles,  aud  laws  of  conduct  which  its 
actual  circumstances  may  require. 

I  must  not  forget  to  add,  that  his  principles  of  interpretation  were 
of  slow  and  matured  growth  ;  he  arrived  at  them  gradually,  and,  in 
some  instances,  even  reluctantly ;  and  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of 
hifl  early  sermooa,  which  he  had  intended  to  have  preached  before 
the  University,  was  in  defence  of  what  ia  called  the  verbal  in- 
spiration of  Scripture.  But.  since  I  bocame  acquainted  with  him.  I 
iiave  never  known  him  to  maintain  anything  but  what  I  have  here 
tried  to  set  forth.  It  ia  very  possible  tluit  much  of  what  I  Imvo 
here  said  may  appear  to  many  to  be  exaggerated;  but  I  know  not 
how  else  to  express  adequately  my  firm  confidence  that  the  more 
the  principles  which  guided  Arnold's  iulerpretation  of  Scripture  are 
studied  in  his  writingR,  the  more  will  their  power  to  throw  light  on 
the  depths  of  God's  wisdom  be  appreciated.  Yours,  ever, 

B.  Price. 

*  To  tbeM  nuiy  b«  added  the  pMtliumout  voliimc  of  "  Scni)on«i,  mnitly  on  Inter- 
prruiwu  of  ffcriplure." 
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S.  Lastly,  his  letturs  will  have  alreniiy  Bhnwn  how  rnrly  he 
had  conceiveil  tliu  idea  of  the  Tvork*,  to  which  he  chiefly  looked 
forward,  as  that  of  his  old  age,  on  Christian  Politics,  or  Church  , 
and  Statu.  But  it  is  only  a  widor  8ur%'L'y  of  his  general  views 
that  will  show  how  completely  this  was  the  centre  round  which 
■wore  gaihored  not  only  nil  his  writings,  but  all  his  thoughts  and 
actions  on  social  subjects,  and  which  gave  him  a  distinct  posi- 
tion amongst  English  divines,  not  only  of  the  present,  but  of 
almost  all  ptt^cediug  generations.  We  must  remember  how  the 
Greek  science.  9roAiT£*«,  of  which  the  English  word  "politics/* 
or  even  political  science,  is  so  inadequate  a  truiislation — society 
in  its  connexion  with  the  highest  welfare  of  men — exhibited  to 
him  the  great  problem  which  every  educated  mnn  was  called 
upon  to  solve.  We  must  conceive  how  lofty  were  tlje  aspira- 
tions which  he  entertained  of  what  Christianity  was  intended 
to  effect,  and  what,  if  rightly  applied^  it  might  yet  effect,  far 
beyond  anything  which  has  yet  been  seen,  or  is  ordinarily  con- 
ceived, for  the  murnl  and  social  reaturation  of  the  world.  Wo 
must  enter  into  the  keen  sense  of  the  startling  difficulty  which 
ho  felt  to  bo  pH'sonted  by  its  comparative  failure.  *'  The  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  no  doubt  has  made  itself  felt  in  all  those 
countries  which  have  professed  it ;  but  ought  not  its  effecte,"  he 
urgetl.  *'  to  have  bocn  far  more  perceptible  than  they  are,  now  that 
nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  kingdom 
of  God  was  first  proclaimed  ?  la  it,  in  fact,  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  which  we  are  now  living  ?  Arc  we  at  this  hour 
living  under  the  law  or  under  gra<;o?"  Everything,  in  short, 
which  he  thought  or  said  on  this  subject,  was  in  answer  to  wha^H 
he  used  to  call  '*  the  very  question  of  questions  ;"  the  question 
which  occurs  in  the  earliest  of  all  Ids  works,  and  which  lie  con- 
tinued to  ask  of  himself  and  of  others  as  long  as  he  lived. 
"Why,  amongst  us  in  this  very  country,  is  the  mighty  work  of 
raising  up  God's  kingtlorn  stopped;  the  work  of  bringing  every 
thought  and  word  and  deed  to  the  obedience  of  Christ  ?" 
(Serm.  vol.  i.  p.  115.) 

"  Tbii  work  he  approached  at  four  difft?rcnt  tlm^s:  1.  in  a  ■ketch  drawn  up  in 
1837;  2.  in  two  frafrmcnts  in  1833,  34  ;  3.  tu  a  «crics  of  Letters  to  ChcvaluT 
Bunwn,  ISRil ;  4.  in  an  hinlorical  fniymrnt,  1S88-1841.  Tbeic  h«TC  all  been  ai\ct 
publiibtni  it)  the  "  Fr.it;nKiil  on  ibc  Church, ' 
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The  great  cause  of  this  hindrance  to  tlie  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity^  he  believed  to  lie  (u>  adopt  hift  own  distinction)  in  the 
comiption  not  of  the  Religion  of  Christ,  but  of  the  Church  of 
Clinst.  Tlie  former  he  felt  had  on  the  wliolo  done  its  work — 
*•  its  truths,"  he  said,  **  are  to  he  sought  in  the  Scriptiu'es  alone, 
and  ure  Ujc  smne  nt  all  times  and  in  all  countries."  iJut  '*tbe 
Church,  which  is  not  a  revelation  concerning  the  eternal  and 
nnchangeahio  God,  hut  an  institntion  to  enable  changeablo 
zoun  to  apprehend  tlio  unchangeable,"  Imd,  be  maintained,  been 
Tirtuolly  destroyed;  and  thus,  "Christianity  being  intended  to 
remedy  the  intensity  of  the  evil  of  the  Foil  by  its  Religion,  and 
the  universtdiiy  of  the  evil  by  its  Churolt,  has  succeeded  in  the 
£rBt,  because  its  rehgion  has  been  retained  as  God  gave  itt  but 
has  flailed  in  the  second,  because  it,s  Church  has  been  greatly 
comipted."     (Semi.  vol.  iv.  Pref,  p.  xliv.) 

What  he  meant  by  this  corruption,  and  why  he  thought  it 
fatal  to  the  full  development  of  Christianity,  will  best  appear  by 
rxplniuing  his  idea  of  the  Church,  both  with  regard  to  its  true 
end,  and  its  true  nature.  Its  end  he  maintained  to  be  "the 
putting  down  of  moral  evil."  "And  if  this  idea,"  he  asks, 
•'  seem  strange  to  any  one,  let  him  consider  wLetlicr  he  will  not 
find  this  notion  of  Christianity  everywhexo  prominent  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  whether  the  most  peculifir  ordinances  of  the 
Chriatian  Rehgion  are  not  founded  upon  it;  or  again,  if  it 
fieem  natural  to  him,  let  him  ask  liimself  whetlter  he  has  well 
considered  tlie  legitimate  consequences  of  such  a  definition,  and 
whether,  in  fact,  it  is  not  practically  forgoLteu?"  Its  true 
nature  he  bt;lieved  lo  be  not  an  institution  of  the  clergy,  but  a 
living  society  of  all  Christians.  *'  Wlion  1  hcnr  men  talk  of  the 
Church,"  he  used  to  say,  "  I  cannot  help  recalling  how  Abb6 
Hidyes  replied  to  the  question,  '  What  is  the  Tiers  E tat?'  by 
saying  '  T^a  nation  moins  la  noblesse  et  lo  clcrg6; "  and  so  I,  if 
I  were  asked.  What  arc  the  laity  ?  would  answer,  the  C'lmrch 
minus  the  Clergy."  **  This,"  he  said,  "  is  tlio  view  taken  of  tlie 
Church  in  the  New  Testoment;  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  the 
view  held  amongst  ourselves,  and  if  not,  is  not  the  tbtfcn^nce 
iucnlculuble  ?"  It  was  as  frustrating  tJie  union  of  all  Chris- 
tians, in  accomplishing  what  he  believed  to  he  the  true  end  en- 
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joined  by  their  couimou  Mnstur,  tljat  he  felt  so  strongly  agninst 
the  desire  for  uniformity  of  opinion  or  worship,  ■wliich  he  used 
to  denounro  under  the  name  of  sectarianism ;  it  was  as  annilii- 
lating  what  he  beheved  to  he  the  Apostolical  idea  of  a  Church, 
that  he  felt  so  strongly  against  that  piiuciplo  of  separation  be 
tween  the  clei^  and  laity,  wliich  he  used  to  denounce  under 
tlie  name  of  priestcraft.  '*As  far  as  Uie  principle  on  which 
Archbishop  Laud  und  his  followers  acted  went  to  reactuate  tlie 
idea  of  the  Church,  as  a  co-ordinate  and  living  power  by  virtue 
of  Christ's  institution  and  express  promise,  I  go  along  with 
them ;  but  I  soon  diacovcr  that  by  tho  Church  thoy  meant  the 
clergy,  the  hierarchy  exclusively,  and  there  I  fly  off  irora  them 
at  a  tangent.  For  it  is  this  very  interpretation  of  the  Church 
that,  according  to  my  conviction,  constituted  the  first  and  fun- 
damental apostacy."  Such  was  the  motto  from  Coleridge's  Re- 
mains which  he  selected  as  the  full  expression  of  his  own  views, 
and  it  was  aa  realizing  this  idea  that  he  turned  eagerly  to  all 
institutions,  which  seemed  likely  to  impress  on  all  Christians 
the  moral,  as  distinct  from  the  ceremonial,  character  of  their 
religion,  the  equal  responsibility  and  power  which  thoy  pos- 
sessed, not  "as  friends  or  lionorary  members"  of  the  Church, 
but  OS  its  most  essential  parts. 

Such  (to  make  intelligible,  by  a  few  instances,  what  in  general 
language  must  be  obscure}  was  his  desire  to  revive  the  order  of 
deacons,  as  a  link  between  tho  clergy  and  laity, — his  defenc*e  of 
the  union  of  laymen  with  clerical  synods,  of  clergy  with  the 
civil  legislature, — liis  belief  that  an  authoritative  permission  to 
administer  the  Eucharist,  as  well  as  Baptism,  might  bo  bene- 
ficially granted  to  civil  or  military  officers,  in  congregations 
where  it  was  impossible  to  procure  the  presence  of  clergy, — his 
wish  for  the  restoration  of  Church  dificipline,  *'  which  never 
can  and  never  ought  to  be  restored,  till  the  Church  puts  an  end 
to  tho  usurpation  of  her  powers  by  the  clergy ;  and  which, 
though  it  must  be  vain  when  opposed  to  public  opinion,  yet, 
when  it  is  the  expression  of  that  opinion,  can  achieve  anytliing." 
(Serm.  vol.  iv.  pp.  hii.  41(i.)  Such  was  his  suggestion  of  the 
revival  of  many  "  good  practices,  which  belong  to  the  true 
Church  no  less  than  to  the  corrupt  Church,  and  would  there  be 
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purely  beneficial;  daily  church  services,  frequent  communions, 
memorials  of  our  Christian  calling,  presented  to  our  notice  in 
crosses  and  wayside  oratories ;  commemorations  to  holy  men 
of  all  times  and  conntrica;  the  doctrine  of  the  communion  of 
v&ints  practically  taught;  religions  orders,  especially  of  women, 

es,  delivered  only  from 
(Scrm.  vol.  iv.  Pref.  p. 


^B  of  different  kinds,  and  under  ditferent  rules,  delivered  only  from 


^ 


the  snore  and  sin  of  perpetual  vows. 

iTi.) 

A  society  organized  on  these  prinoiploe,  and  with  such  or 
Eimilar  institutions,  was,  in  his  judgment,  the  "true  sign  from 
heaven"  meant  to  be  ''the  living  witness  of  the  reality  of 
Christ's  aalvation,  whicli  should  remind  us  daily  of  God,  and 
work  upon  tlje  habits  of  our  life  as  insensibly  as  the  air  we 
■bn^ttthe,"  (Serm.  vol.  iv.  p.  flOT.)  which  would  not  "rest  eutis- 
fied  with  the  lesser  and  imperfect  good,  which  stinkes  thrice  and 
•Uys,"  (ibid.  Pref.  p.  liv.)  which  would  bo  ''something  truer 
and  deeper  than  satisfied  not  only  the  last  century,  but  the  last 
aevenleen  centuries."     (Ibid.  Pref.  p.  liii.) 

But  it  was  almost  impossible  for  his  speculations  to  have 
stopped  short  of  the  moyt  tangible  shape  wliich  they  assumed, 
viz.,  his  idea  not  of  an  alhonce  or  wnion,  but  of  the  absolute 
identity  of  the  Churoh  with  the  State.  In  other  words,  his 
belief  that  the  object  of  the  State  and  the  Church  was  alike 
tlie  highest  welfare  of  man,  and  that,  as  the  Stnto  nonld  not 
accomplish  this,  unless  it  oct^d  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Church,  nor  the  Church,  unless  it  was  invested  with  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  State,  the  State  and  tl»e  Church  in  their 
ideal  form  were  not  two  societies,  but  one;  and  that  it  is  only 
in  proportion  as  this  identity  is  realized  in  eaeh  particular 
country,  that  man's  porfeetion  and  God's  glorj'  con  be  esta- 
blished on  earth.  Tins  theory  had.  indeed,  already  been  sanc- 
lioned  by  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  Enghsh  theology  and 
philosophy,  by  Hooker  in  his  Ecclesiastical  PoHly,  and  in  later 
times  by  Burke,  and  in  part  by  Coloridgo.  But  (if  a  negative 
may  be  universidly  assorted  on  such  a  subject)  it  had  never  be- 
fore, at  least  in  England,  been  so  completely  the  expression  of 
a  man's  whole  mind,  or  the  baais  of  a  whole  system,  political 
as  well  as  religious,  positive  as  well  us  negative. 
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Tlie  pi^culiar  line  of  his  liislorictil  studies — the  admiration 
■which  he  lelt  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  commouwcalths — his 
intensely  |3olitioal  and  national  turn  of  mind — his  reverence  for 
the  authority  of  law — his  abhorrence  of  what  he  used  to  con- 
sider the  aniirrhical  spirit  of  dissent  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
sectarianism  of  a  clerical  govemment  on  the  other — all  tended 
to  the  same  result.  His  detestation,  on  the  one  hand,  of  what 
ho  used  to  call  the  secular  or  Jacobinical  notion  of  ft  State,  as 
providing  only  for  physical  ends, — on  the  other  hand,  of  what 
he  used  to  call  the  superstitious  or  anlichristian  view  of  the 
Church,  as  claiming  to  he  ruled  not  by  national  laws,  but  by  a 
divinely- appointed  succession  of  priests  or  governors, — both 
combined  to  make  him  look  to  the  nation  or  commonweoltli  as 
the  fit  sphere  for  the  full  realization  of  Cltristianity;  to  the 
perfect  ideutiJication  of  Christian  with  political  society,  as  the 
only  mode  of  harmonizing  the  truths  which,  in  the  opposite 
systems  of  Archbishop  Whately  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  la- 
mented to  see  "each  divorced  from  its  proper  mate." 

Accordingly,  no  fiill  development  of  the  Church,  no  full 
CItristianizatiou  of  the  State,  could  in  bin  judgment  take  place, 
until  the  Church  should  have  become  not  a  subordinate,  but  a 
sovereign  society;  not  acting  indirectly  ou  the  world,  through 
inferior  instru>ncnts,  but  directly  throiij^'h  its  own  frovemment, 
the  supnjmo  legishitnre.  Then  at  last  all  public  officers  of  the 
State,  feeling  themselves  to  be  necessarily  officers  of  the  Church, 
would  endeavour  *'cach  in  his  vocation  and  ministry,"  to  sen^e 
its  great  cause  "not  with  a  subject's  inditiercnce,  but  with  a 
citizen's  zeal."  Then  the  jealousy,  with  which  the  clergy  and 
laity  at  present  regard  each  other's  interference,  would,  as  he 
hoped,  be  lost  in  the  sense  that  their  spheres  were  in  fact  the 
same;  that  nothing  was  too  secular  to  claim  exemption  from 
the  euforcomeut  of  Christian  duty,  nothing  loo  spiritual  to 
claim  exemption  from  the  control  of  the  government  of  a 
Christian  State.  Then  the  whole  nation,  amidst  much  variety 
of  form,  ceremonial,  and  opinion,  would  at  last  ieei  tliat  the 
great  ends  of  (Jhristiau  and  national  society,  now  for  the  first 
time  realized  to  their  view,  were  a  far  stronger  bond  of  union 
between  Christians,  and  a  far  deeper  division  from  those  who 
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wore  not  ChristianSt  than  any  subordinate  principle  cither  of 
agreement  or  separation. 

It  was  thus  only,  that  he  figured  to  himself  the  |>erf(;ct  eon- 
summation  of  earthly  things, — the  triumph  of  what  he  used 
rniphftiically  to  call  the  Kingdom  of  God.  ()th<T  good  insti- 
tinmns,  indeed,  he  regarded  as  so  many  steps  towards  tliis  end. 
The  ctitablishmeut  of  a  parochial  clergy,  even  in  its  present 
state,  seemed  to  him  one  of  the  highest  national  blessings, — 
much  more  tl»e  revivtJ  of  tlie  Churchy  as  he  would  huve  wished 
to  see  it  revived.  Still  the  work  of  Clmslianity  itself  was  not 
Aooomplished,  so  long  as  politiL-al  and  social  institntiiins  were 
exempt  from  its  influence,  so  long  as  the  liighost  power  of 
human  society  professed  to  act  on  other  principles  tljftn  Uiose 
declared  In  the  Go<ipel.  But.  whenever  it  should  come  to  pass 
that  the  strougest  earthly  bond  should  be  identiciU  with  the 
bond  of  Christian  fellowship,  —  that  tlip  highest  earthly  power 
iSbcmld  avowedly  miuister  to  the  advimcement  of  ChriHlinu  holl- 
ies— tliat  crimes  should  be  regarded  as  sins — that  Christianity 
should  be  the  acknowledged  basis  of  citizenship, — that  the 
region  of  pohtical  and  national  questions,  war  and  peace,  oatha 
and  punishments,  economy  and  cducaiioii,  so  lung  consiikred 
by  good  and  bad  idike  as  wtjrldly  aud  proftme,  sliould  be  looked 
upon  as  the  very  sphere  to  which  Christian  principles  are  most 
opplicable, — then  he  felt  that  Christianity  would  at  last  have 
gained  a  position,  where  it  could  cope  for  the  first  time,  front 
to  front,  with  the  power  of  evil;  that  the  unfulfilled  promises 
of  tlie  older  prophecies,  so  long  delayed,  would  have  received 
their  accomplishment;  that  the  kingdoms  nf  this  world  would 
have  indeed  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  I^rd  and  of  his 
Christ. 

No  one  felt  more  keenly  than  himself  how  impossible  it  was 
to  apply  this  view  directly  to  existing  circumstances ;  bow  the 
whole  frame-work  of  society  must  be  reconstructed  before  it 
could  be  brought  into  action;  how  far  in  the  remote  future  its 
aocompli&hmen^  must  necessarily  lie.  "So  deeply,"  he  said, 
"is  the  distinction  between  the  Church  aud  the  State  seated  in 
oar  laws,  our  language,  and  our  very  notions,  that  nothing  less 
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titta  m  mincoloas  interposition  of  God'a  Proridence  seems 
e^ttble  witiiiD  ftny  definiie  time  of  eradicating  it."* 

BtiU  it  was  not  in  his  natnre  to  postpone,  even  in  thongbt, 
the  fulfilment  of  hJs  desires  to  a  remote  MOIenniam  or  Utopia, 
Boch  as  in  the  minds  of  manr  men  acts  rather  as  a  reason  for 
acquiescence  in  the  existing  order  of  the  vorid,  than  as  a 
motive  for  rising  above  it.  The  wisdom  of  Hesiod's  famous 
paradox,  "He  is  a  fool  who  docs  not  know  how  much  the  half 
is  better  than  the  whole,"  was  often  in  his  mouth ;  in  answer 
to  the  frequent  allegation  that  because  the  complete  fulfilment 
of  the  theory  was  impracticable,  therefore  no  part  of  it  could  be 
made  available.  "I  cannot  answer  all  your  objections  fully," 
he  writes  to  Archbishop  Wliately,  "because  if  I  could,  it  were 
to  suppose  tlmt  the  hardest  of  all  human  questions  contained 
no  great  difficulties ;  but  I  think  on  the  whole,  that  the  objec- 
tions to  my  scheme  are  less  than  to  any  other,  and  that  on  the 
positive  Bido  it  is  in  theory  perfect :  and  though  it  never  i^nll  be 
wholly  realized,  yet  if  men  can  be  brought  to  look  at  it  as  the 
tnie  theory,  the  practical  approximations  to  it  may  in  the  course 
of  time  bo  indefinitely  great." 

It  was  still  the  thought  which  animated  all  his  exertions  in 
behalf  of  his  country,  where  he  felt  that  "the  means  were  still 
in  onr  ImudH,  which  it  seems  far  better  to  use  even  at  the 
dovoHth  hour,  than  desperately  to  throw  them  away."**  And, 
convinced  as  ho  was.  that  the  founders  of  our  present  constitu- 
tion in  Church  and  Slrttc  did  "  truly  c6nsider  them  to  be  iden- 
tical, ilio  CbrisLian  uation  of  Enghmd  to  bo  the  Church  of 
England,  the  head  of  that,  nation  to  be  for  that  very  reason 
the  hood  uf  the  Church,"  hci  asked  with  an  indignniit  sorrow, 
'*  whether  it  were  indeed  indill'erence  or  Intitiidinartanism,  to 
wiHh  most  dfvuutly  that  this  noble,  this  divine  theniy  might  bo 
fully  and  for  ever  realized.""  It  was  still  the  vision  which 
uIiisolI  the  vista  of  all  his  speculations;  the  ideal  whole,  which 
might  be  incorporaltd  part  by  part  into  the  existing  order 
of  society;  the  ideal  end  which  each  successive  age  might  ap- 


*  Pfcf,  to  Iliit.  of  Uiimc,  vol.  I,  p.  ix. 

'  Church  Uefonn,  Toiticript,  p,  24. 


^  Scrm.  vol-  ii.  ppcf.  p.  vi. 
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proach  more  c'T^osely,— its  very  remoteness  only  impressing  liim 
more  deeply  with  tlie  conviction  of  the  enonuoiis  efforts  which 
must  be  madeV  to  bring  all  social  institutions  nearer  to  that  per- 
fection vrhichlCIiristianity  dcsi^oicd  for  them,  of  the  enormous 
mass  of  evil  which  lay  undisturbed  because  so  few  dared  to  ac- 
knowledge th€§  identity  of  the  cause  of  reform  with  the  cause  of 
Christianity.  I  It  was  still,  in  its  more  practical  form,  the  groat 
idea  of  which  Ithe  several  parts  of  his  life-  were  so  many  distinct 
exemphficatio.Vis;   his  sermons — his  teaching — Ids  government 
of  the  school-i— his  public  acts — his  own  personal  character; 
and  to  which  mil  his  dreams  of  wider  usefulness  instinctively 
turned,  from  tlie  first  faint  outline  of  his  Lopes  in  liis  earliest 
letters  down  to  f  he  last  evening  of  his  life,  when  the  hist  thought 
which  he  besto'Aed  on  the  future,  was  of  "that  great  work,  if  ho 
might  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  it." 


The  general  rlew  of  Dr.  Arnold's  life  at  Rugby  must  not  be 
closed,  without  touching,  however  briefly  and  imperfectly,  on 
that  aspect  of  it.  which  unturiilly  gave  the  truest  view  of  Lis 
mind  and  character,  whilst  to  those  at  a  distance  it  was  com- 
paratively but  little  known. 

Perhaps  the  scene  which,  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  would 
bring  together  the  recollections  of  his  public  and  private  life  in 
the  most  hvely  way,  was  his  study  at  Kugby.  There  ho  sat  at 
his  work,  with  no  attempt  at  seclusion,  conversation  going  on 
around  him — his  children  playing  in  th(3  room — his  fretjiient 
guests,  whether  friends  or  former  pupils,  coming  in  or  out  at 
will — ready  at  once  to  break  off  his  occupations  to  answer  a 
qoestion,  or  to  attend  to  the  many  interruptions,  to  which  ho 
was  liable;  and  from  these  interruptions,  or  from  his  regular 
aTocations.  at  the  few  odd  hours  or  minutes  which  he  could 
command,  would  he  there  return  and  recommence  his  writing, 
as  if  it  had  not  been  broken  off.  '*  Instead  of  feeling  my  head 
exbansted,"  be  would  sometimes  say  after  the  day's  business 
waa  over,  "  it  seems  to  have  quite  an  eagcniees  to  set  to  work." 
•*I  feel  03  if  I  could  dictate  to  twenty  sccrctiiries  at  once." 
"Unhastiug,  unresting  dihgeuce,"  was  the  strong  impression 
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whicb  a  <me  (Iat's  risit  at  Bagfby  left  on  one   %i  Ae 
obdervens  aznongxt  Eujo^lish  auiborB — and  }ie  wnsEoiieof  a 
who  buwever  eugagod,  whether  in  biUUieBBy  in  writing,  or  m 
travelling,  waa  emphatically  never  in  a  burrr. 

Still  be  would  oRen  wiab  for  something  more  liike  Idsoi^  and 
repoM.     "  We  Bometimes  feel/'  be  said,  "  as  if  *ii«  afaoold  like 
to  run  onr  beads  into  a  hole — to  be  quiet  for  a  likile  time  from 
the  Btir  of  bo  many  human  beings  which  greets  m  from  morn- 
ing to  evening/'     And  it  was  from  amidst  this  chaos  of  employ- 
vusatM  that  he  turned^  with  all  the  delight  of  w%ich  bis  nature 
was  cttpuble.  to  what  be  often  dwelt  upon  as  tlie  rare,  the  un- 
broken, ihfi  almost  awful  happiness  of  bis  doraefctic  life.      It  is 
impossible  adequately  to  deeoribe  the  union  of  tpe  whole  family 
rtfuiid  him,  who  was  not  only  the  father  and  guule,  but  the  elder 
brother  and  playfellow  of  liis  children ;  the  first  YeeUngs  of  en- 
thusiastio  love  and  watchful  care,  carried  through  iweniy-two 
years  of  wadded    life,  —  the   gentleness    and    devotion  whicb 
marked  liis  whole  feehng  and  manner  in  th'«  privacy  of  bis 
domestic  intercourse.     Those  who  had  knowu  him  only  in  the 
school,  can  remember  the  kind  of  surprise  witii  which  they  first 
witnessed  bis  tenderness   and  playfulness.      Those  who   had 
known  him  only  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  found  it  difficult 
to  conceive  how  bis  pupils  or  the  world  at  large  should  have 
fonnpd  to  themselves  so  stern  an  image  of  one  in  liimself  so 
loving.     Yut  both  were  alike  natural  to  him ;   the  severity  and 
the  playfulness  expressing  ench  iu  their  turn  the  earnestness 
with  wiiioli  bo  entered  into  the  business  uf  lift%  and  the  enjoy- 
monl  with  wliieli  ho  entered  into  its  rest ;  whilst  the  common 
prinoipk',  which  linked  both  together,  mndo  every  closer  ap- 
prnaeli  to  him  in  liia  privrtte  life  a  means  for  better  understand- 
ing him  in  tiis  puldic  rehitions. 

ICnonph,  however,  miu  perhiips  ho  said  to  rocall  something  at 
lenst  of  its  outwurd  nspeet.  There  wore  his  hours  of  tliorougb 
rolaxiilion,  when  bo  wwiuld  throw  ofl'  all  thoughts  of  the  school 
and  of  public  matters — his  quiet  vialks  by  the  side  of  bis  wife's 
p4)iiy,  when  ho  would  outer  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  air  and 
exercise,  aiitl  the  outward  faco  of  nature,  obser^^iug  with  distinct 
pleasure  each  symptom  of  llio  burst  of  spring  or  of  the  richness 
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of  funiiner — "  feeling  like  a  horse  pacing  the  ground,  impatient 
to  be  off," — *'a8  if  the  very  net  of  existence  was  ou  hourly 
pleasure  to  lum."     There  was  the  oheerful  voiee  that  used  to  go 
Bounding  through  tho  house  in  the  early  morning,  as  he  went 
round  to  cidl  Ids  children ;  the  now  spirits  which  ho  seemed  to 
gather  from  the  mere  glimpses  of  them  iu  lliu  midsL  ul"  his  oc- 
cupations— the  increased  merriment  of  all  in  any  game  in  which 
he  joined — t!ie  happy  walks  on  which  ho  would  tidie  them  in 
the  fields  and  hedges,  hunting  for  flowers — tho  yearly  excursion 
to  look  in  a  neighbouring  clay-pit  for  the  earUest  coltsfoot,  with 
the  mock  siege  that  followed.     Nor,  again,  was  the  sense  of  Lis 
authority  as  a  father  ever  lost  in  his  playfuhiess  as  n  companion. 
Ilia  personal  superintendGnee  of  their  ordinary  insLructiuus  was 
necessarily  limited  by  his  other  engagements,  but  it  was  never 
wholly  laid  aside ;  in  the  latter  yeiu-s  of  his  life  it  was  his  custcmi 
to  read  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  of  the  day  with  Ids  family  every 
morning;  and  tho  common  rending  of  a  chapter  in  the  Bible 
©very  8unday  evening,  with  repetition  of  hymns  or  porta  of 
Scripture  by  every  member  of  tho  family — tho  devotion  with 
which  he  would  himself  re|jeat  his  favourite  poems  from  llie 
Christian  Yeiu*,  or  liis  favourite  passages  from  the  Gospels — the 
same  attitude  of  deep  attention  in  listening  to  the  questions  of 
bifl  youngest  children,  the  same  reverence  in  answering  their 
difficulties  that  be  would  have  shown  to  the  most  advanced  of 
bis  inends  or  his  scliolars — form  a  picture  not  soon  t()  pass 
away  from  the  mind  of  any  one  who  was  ever  present.     But  las 
teaclung  in  his  family  was  naturally  not  coniiued  to  any  par- 
ticular occasions ;    they  looked  to  him  for  information  and  nd- 
rioe  at  all  times;   and  a  word  of  authority  from  hira  was  a  law 
Dot  to  be  questioned  for  a  moment.      Aud  with  the  tenderness 
which  seemed  to  he  alive  to  nil  their  wants  and  wishes,  there 
vufl  united  that  pecuhar  sense  of  solemnity,  witli  which  in  his 
eyes  the  very  idea  of  a  family  bfe  was  invested.     **I  do  not 
wonder,"  he  said,  '*  Uiat  it  was  thought  a  great  misfortune  to 
die  childless  in  old  times,  when  they  had  not  fuller  light — it 
aeetns  so  completely  wiping  a  man  out  of  existence."     The 
jnnirersaries  of  domestic  events — the  passing  away  of  auccessive 
iona — the  entrance  of  his  sons  on  the  several  stages  of 
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OB  tke  dtJLyukl  ofaiwis  of  his  tutaTe, 
Umd  vith  evcrr  pnwpcct  of  tke  fntnrB,  tbe  keen 
•enae  of  tike  omiiiiuancc  (so  to  spesk)  of  his  ovn  existence  in 
the  good  and  evil  fortnnco  of  Us  '"'^■^^■—,  and  to  ouite  tlte 
tboagbt  of  tfaem  with  the  jH,  more  wleaa  JMing,  with  vhi<:h 
he  was  at  all  timea  wont  to  legard  "  the  bkssing"  of  '*  a  whole 
booae  tnssplanted  eotire  from  earth  to  bearen,  without  one 
failure.** 

In  his  own  dcnteslM  bai^oMas  he  Bern  haet  sight  of  his 
early  friends.  "  He  was  attached  to  his  larafly,"  it  was  troly 
said  of  him  by  Archbishop  Whately,  "  as  if  he  had  no  friends ; 
to  his  friends,  as  if  he  had  no  family ;  and,"  he  adds,  "  to  his 
country,  as  if  he  had  no  friends  or  relations."  Debarred  as  he 
was  from  frequent  intercourse  with  most  of  them  by  his  and 
their  occupations,  he  made  it  part  of  the  regular  business  of  his 
life  to  keep  op  a  correspondence  with  them.  "  I  never  do,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  tnist  I  never  shall  excuse  myself  for  not  writing 
to  old  ami  dt^ar  friends,  for  it  is  really  a  duty  which  it  is  mere 
indolence  and  tlioughtlessnese  to  neglect."  The  very  aspect  of 
their  several  homes  lived  as  distinct  images  in  bis  mind,  and 
seemed  to  have  an  equal  claim  on  his  interest.  To  men  of  such 
variety  of  opinion  and  character^  that  the  very  names  of  some 
of  them  are  identified  with  measures  and  views  the  most  op- 
posite tliut  good  men  can  entertain,  he  retained  to  the  end  a 
strong  and  almost  equal  affection.  The  absence  of  greater 
mutual  eympnihy  was  to  liim  almost  the  only  shadow  thrown 
over  liis  happy  life ;  no  difference  of  opinion  ever  destroyed 
his  desire  for  intercourse  with  them ;  and  where,  in  spite  of  his 
own  effbrls  to  continue  it,  it  was  so  interrupted,  tlie  subject  was 
BO  painful  to  bim,  that,  even  witli  those  most  intimate  with  him, 
he  could  hardly  bear  to  allude  to  it. 

How  lively  was  his  interest  in  the  state  of  England  generally, 
and  especially  of  the  lower  orders,  will  appear  elsewhere.  But 
Uie  picture  of  !iia  ordinary  life  would  be  incomplete  witljout 
mention  of  his  intercourse  with  the  poor.  He  purposely  ab- 
stained, lis  will  he  seen,  from  mixing  much  in  the  oiFairsof  the 
town  and  ucighbourliood  of  Hugby.  But  he  was  always  ready 
to  aaaiftt  in  matters  of  local  charity  or  usefulness,  giving  lectures. 
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Jbr  example,  before  the  Meciiaiiics*  Institutes  at  Engby  and 
Lutterwortb,  writing  tracts  on  l!)o  appearance  of  tbo  cholera  in 
the  vicinity,  and.  aftor  the  estahlishnient  of  tbc  railway  station 
mt  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  procuring  the  sanction  of  the 
Bibhop  for  tliP  performance  of  a  short  Horvjco  there  on  Sundays 
ly  him&olf  and  tbo  asiiistant  masters  in  turn.     In  pruacbiug  to 
porocbial  congregations,  as  he  did  occusiomilly  at  Rugby  and 
lit  Rydal,  he  always,  be  said,  found  a  difliculty  from  "  the  con- 
•ideralion',  not  only  of  what  was  fit  fur  tbem  to  bear,  but  also 
fir   for  him   to  say," — and  accordingly   Lhey  wcro  usually  on 
"  some  particular  point  not  of  the  very  deepest  character,  but 
yet  important  and  capable  of  being  suflBciently  discussed  at  one 
time/*  such  as  tliat  on  *' Christian  Couvictiou,"  preached  at 
Carfax  Church  in  Oxford,  or  on  Wills,  at  Rydal,  or  again,  on 
some  of  the  great  social  qucstiariM  which  concerned  the  country 
generally,  such  as  those  published  at  the  close  of  tlie  second 
volume,  preached  in  1831.     At  other  times,  however,  both   ut 
^^r  Bngby  and  iu  Westmoreland,  and  always  at  tlie  above-meuU<med 
^^nervice  at  the  railway  station,  bis  addresses  were  spoken  nud 
^Kbot  written,  and  rather  after  the  manner  of  one  talking  seriously 
^^to  his  neighbours,  or  explaining  parts  of  Scripture  wbich  oc- 
I        cmred  in  the  service,  than  would  be  commouly  called  preach- 
ing.    His  stylo  seems  to  have  been  too  simple  to  be  generally 
popular  amongst  the  poorer  classes  ;  but  cases  often  occurred  of 
its  having  made  a  deep  impression.     A  passing  traveller,  shortly 
after  his  death,  was  struck  with  the  uufeigned  regret  expressed 
by  die  men  at  the  railway  station  for  the  loss  of  his  visits  to 
them, — and  at  Harrow,  where  he  once  spent  a  Sunday  with  Dr. 
I        Longley,  there  were  found  amongst  the  few  papers  of  a  poor 
servant  maid,  who  died  some  time  afterwards,  notes  of  a  sermon 
I        wliich  he  preached  there  in  the  parish  church,  and  to  wliicb  sbo 
was  known  to  have  recurred  frequently  afterwards. 

The  poor  of  tlie  place,  as  might  be  t/xpL^ctcd,  sbnred  hir^ely 
in  that  hberolity  which  marked  both  bis  public  and  his  private 
dealings,  and  which,  in  fact,  from  tltc  impression  it  made  on 
the  natundly  suspicious  senses  of  boys,  ouglit  not  to  be  over- 
looked, even  in  tlie  management  of  the  school  his  direct  in- 
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toroourso  vriih  the  poor  was,  of  course,  much  more  limited  than 
it  had  been  in  the  village  of  Laleham;   yet  with  some  few, 
chiefly  aged  persons  in  the  almshouses  of  the  town,  he  made 
a  point  of  keeping  up  a  firequent  and  familiar  acquaintance. 
In  this  intercourse,  sometimes  in  conversataons  with  them  as 
ho  met  or  overtook  them  alone  on  the  road,  usually  in  such 
visits  as  lie  could  pay  to  them  in  his  spare  moments  of  relax- 
ation, ho  assumed  less  of  the  character  of  a  teacher  than  most 
olorKymon  would  have  thought  right,  reading  to  them  occasion- 
ally,  but  gouorally  talking  to  them  with  the  manner  of  a  friend 
anil  an  ot^ual.     This  resulted  partly  from  the  natural  reserve 
and  nhyuosH  which  made  him  shrink  from  entering  on  sacred 
subji>ot8  with   oomparatire  strangers,  and  which,  though  he 
Uttorly  sinuowhat  overcame  it,  almost  disqualified  him,  in  his 
ovru  judgmout,  from  taking  charge  of  a  parish.     But  it  was 
aW(  tho  etftvt  of  his  n^uctance  to  address  them  in  a  more 
autUontativo  or  professional  tone  than  he  would  have  used  to- 
vrar\l»  ivnn^us  of  his  own  rank.    Feeling  keenly  what  seemed 
t\)  him  at  once  the  wrong  and  the  mischief  done  by  the  too 
vrido  separation  between  the  higher  and  lower  orders,  he  wished 
to  visit  them  "  as  neighbours,  without  always  seeming  bent  on 
n^ieving  or  instructing  them;"'   and  could  not  bear  to  use 
language  which  to  any  one  in  a  liigher  station  would  have  been 
thought  nn  interference.     With  the  servants  of  his  household, 
for  the  same  reasons,  he  was  in  the  habit,  whether  in  travelling 
or  in  his  own  house,  of  consulting  their  accommodation  and 
spoaking  to  tlicm  familiarly  as  to  so  many  members  of  the  do- 
uirHlit)  v.Wvh.     And  in  all  this,  writes  one  who  knew  well  his 
inannnr  to  iho  poor,  **  there  was  no  affectation  of  condescension, 
it  wan  a  manly  address  to  his  fellow  men,  as  man  addressing 
man,"     **  1  never  knew  such  a  humble  man  as  the  Doctor," 
said  the  parish  clerk  at  Laleham,  after  he  had  revisited  it  from 
llnghy  ;  "  he  comes  and  shakes  us  by  the  hand  as  if  he  was  one 
of  u»."    "  Ho  used  to  come  into  my  house,"  said  an  old  woman 
lU'ur  his  place  in  Westmoreland,  "  and  talk  to  me  as  if  I  was  a 
lady."     Often,  no  doubt,  this  was  not  appreciated  by  the  poor, 
and  might,  at  times,  bo  embarrassing  to  himself,  and  it  is  said 
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that  he  was  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  tliem,  and  greatly  to 
overrate  their  proficiency  ia  moral  and  religious  excellence. 
But  he  felt  this  intercourse  to  be  peculiarly  needful  for  one 
engaged  in  occupations  such  as  his ;  to  the  remeiubranco  of  the 
good  poor,  whom  he  visited  at  llugby,  he  often  recurred  when 
absent  fn>m  them ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  regret  which 
they  testiiy  at  his  loss,  and  the  grateful  alVection  with  which  they 
Btill  speak  of  him,  pointing  with  delight  to  the  scat  which  he 
used  to  occupy  by  tlieir  fireifiidos ;  one  of  tliem  especially,  an 
old  ahnswomon,  who  died  a  few  months  after  his  own  decease, 
up  to  the  last  moment  of  consciousness  never  ceasing  to  think 
of  his  visits  to  her,  and  of  the  liope  with  wliich  she  looked  for* 
irard  now  to  seeing  his  face  once  more  ngoin. 

Closely  as  he  was  bound  to  Rugby  by  these  and  similar 
bonds  of  social  and  famihar  life,  and  yet  more  closely  by  the 
charm  witli  which  its  mere  outward  aspect  and  locohties  were 
invested  by  his  interest  in  the  school,  both  as  an  independent 
institution  and  as  liis  own  .splierc  of  duty,  yet  the  place  in  it- 
self never  had  the  same  strong  hold  on  his  affections  as  Oxford 
or  Laleham,  and  his  holidays  were  almost  always  spent  away 
from  Rugby,  either  in  short  tours,  or  in  later  years  at  his  West- 
moreland home,  Fox  How,  a  small  estate  between  Rydol  and 
Ambleside,  which  he  purchased  in  1882,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
viding for  himself  a  retreat,  in  case  of  his  retirement  from  the 
Bchool,  or  for  his  family  in  cose  of  his  death.  The  monotonous 
character  of  the  midland  scenery  of  Warwickshire  was  to  liim, 
with  his  strong  love  of  natural  beauty  and  variety,  absolutely 
repulsive ;  there  was  something  almost  touching  in  the  eager- 
ness with  which,  amidst  that  "  epdless  succession  of  iidds  imd 
hedge-rows,"  he  would  make  the  most  of  any  featur*^s  of  a 
higher  order;  in  the  pleasure  Mith  which  he  would  cheiiBh  the 
few  places  where  the  current  of  the  Avon  was  perccpdblD,  or 
where  a  glimpse  of  tlie  horizon  could  bo  discerned ;  in  the 
humorous  despair  "with  which  he  would  gaze  on  the  dull  expanse 
of  fields  eastward  from  Rugby.  "It  is  no  wonder  we  do  not 
like  looking  that  way,  when  one  considers  that  there  is  nothing 
fine  between  us  and  the  Ural  mountains.  Conceive  what  you 
look  over,  for  you  just  miss  Sweden,  and  look  over  Holhiud, 
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the  north  of  Germany,  and  the  centre  of  Russia."  With  this 
absence  of  local  iittraction  in  the  place,  and  with  the  conviction 
that  his  oucupatious  und  official  station  must  make  him  look 
for  his  future  home  elsewhere,  *'  I  feel,"  he  said,  *'  that  1  love 
Middlesex  and  Westmoreland,  but  I  care  nothing  for  Wtixwick- 
shire,  and  am  in  it  like  a  plant  sunk  in  the  ground  in  a  pot; 
my  roots  never  strike  beyond  the  pot,  and  I  could  he  trans- 
planted at  any  minute  without  tearing  or  severing  of  my  fibres. 
To  the  pofc  itself,  which  is  the  school,  I  could  cling  very 
lovingly,  were  it  not  that  the  laborious  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment makes  me  feel  that  it  can  be  only  temporary,  and  that,  if 
I  live  to  old  age,  my  age  could  not  be  spent  in  my  present 
situation." 

Fox  How  accordingly  became  more  and  more  the  centre  of 
all  his  local  Eind  domestic  aOections.  "  It  is  with  a  mixed  feel- 
ing of  solemnity  and  tenderness,"  he  said,  "  that  I  regard  our 
mountain  nest,  whose  surpassing  sweetness,  I  think  I  may 
Siifely  say,  adds  a  positive  happiness  to  every  one  of  my  waking 
hours  passed  in  it."  Wlien  absent  from  it,  it  stilly  he  said, 
'*  dwelt  in  his  memory  as  a  vision  of  beauty  from  one  vacation 
to  anotJier,"  and  when  present  at  it  he  felt  that  *'no  hasty  or 
excited  admirution  of  a  tourist  conkl  be  compared  with  the 
quiet  and  hourly  delight  of  having  the  mountjuns  and  streams 
as  familiar  objects,  connected  with  all  the  enjoyments  of  home, 
one's  family,  one's  books,  and  one's  friends," — "associated  with 
our  work-day  thoughts  as  well  as  our  gala- day  ones." 

Then  it  was  that,  as  ho  sat  working  in  the  midst  of  his 
family,  *'  never  raising  his  eyes  from  the  paper  to  the  window 
without  on  influx  of  over  now.  dehghts,"  he  found  tlmt  leisure 
for  writing,  wliich  lie  so  much  craved  at  Rugby.  Then  it  was 
that  he  enjoyed  the  entire  relaxation,  which  he  so  much  needed 
after  his  school  occupations,  whether  in  the  journeys  of  coming 
and  returning,  those  long  journeys,  which,  before  they  were 
shortened  by  railway  travelhng,  were  to  him,  he  used  to  say,  the 
twelve  most  restful  days  of  tiie  whole  year; — or  in  the  birth- 
day festivities  of  Ids  children,  and  the  cheerful  evenings  when 
all  subjects  were  discussed,  from  the  gravest  to  the  lightest,  and 
when  he  would  read  to  them  his  favourite  stories  from  Hero- 
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ddtiis,  or  his  favourite  English  poct3.  Most  of  oil,  perhnps, 
was  to  be  observed  his  delight  iu  those  long  mounlttin  walks, 
when  they  would  start  with  their  provisions  for  the  day,  him- 
seli'  Uie  guide  and  life  of  the  party,  always  on  the  look  out 
how  best  to  break  the  ascent  by  gentle  stages,  comforting  the 
liltJe  ones  in  tlieir  falls,  and  helping  forward  those  who  were 
tired,  himself  always  keeping  with  the  laggers,  that  none  might 
strain  their  strength  by  trying  to  be  iu  front  with  him^ond 
then,  when  his  asHistauce  was  not  wanted,  the  livehest  of  all; 
his  step  80  light,  his  eye  so  quick  in  Hnding  flowers  to  take 
home  lo  those  who  were  not  of  the  party. 

Year  by  year  bound  him  witfi  closer  ties  to  his  new  home ; 
not  only  Fox  How  itself  with  each  particular  tree,  the  growth  of 
which  he  had  watched,  and  each  particular  spot  in  the  grounds, 
associated  by  him  with  the  playful  names  of  his  nine  children; 
but  also  the  whole  valley  in  which  it  lay  became  consecrated 
with  sometlung  of  a  domestic  feehng.  Rydal  Chapel,  with  Lho 
congregation  to  which  he  had  so  often  preached — the  new  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintance  with  whom  he  kept  up  so  fnmihar 
an  inteTconrae — the  gorges  and  rocky  pools  wliich  in  many  in- 
stances owed  their  nomeuclaturo  to  him,  all  became  port  of  his 
habitual  thouglits.  He  delighted  to  derive  his  imagery  from 
the  hills  and  lakes  of  Westmoreland,  and  to  trace  in  them  the 
likenesses  of  his  favourite  scenes  in  poeU'y  and  history ;  even 
their  minutest  features  were  of  a  kind  that  were  most  attractive 
to  him;  "the  running  streams,"  which  wiTe  to  him  *'the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  nature;" — the  wild  flowers  on  the  mouu- 
loin  sides,  which  were  to  him,  he  said,  "his  music;"  and  which, 
whether  in  their  scarcity  at  Rugby,  or  their  profusion  iu  West- 
moreland, "loving  them,"  as  he  used  to  say,  *'as  a  child  loves 
them,"  he  could  not  Lear  to  see  removed  fi*om  their  natural 
places  by  their  wayside,  where  otiiers  might  enjoy  them  as  well 
aa  liimself  The  very  peacefulness  of  all  the  Iiistorical  and 
moral  associations  of  the  sceuerj' — free  alike  from  the  remains 
of  feudal  ages  in  the  past,  and  suggesting  comparatively  so 
little  of  suffering  or  of  evil  in  the  present, — rendered  doubly 
grateful  to  him  the  refreshment  which  he  there  found  from  the 
rough  world  iu  the  school,  or  the  sad  feelings  awakened  in  his 
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mind  by  the  thoughts  of  his  Cliurch  nod  counby.  There  he 
hoped,  when  the  time  should  have  come  for  his  retreat  from 
Rugby,  to  spend  his  declining  years.  Other  visions,  indeed,  of 
a  more  practical  and  luhorious  life,  from  time  to  time  passed 
before  him,  but  Fox  How  was  the  image,  which  most  constantly 
presented  itself  to  him  in  all  prospects  for  the  future;  there  he 
intended  to  have  lived  in  peace,  maintaining  his  connexion  with 
the  rising  generation  by  recei^iDg  pupils  from  the  Universities ; 
there,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  of  his  own  planting,  he 
hoped  in  liis  old  age  to  give  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his 
former  experience  aud  labours,  by  executing  those  works  for 
which  at  Rugby  ho  felt  himself  able  only  to  prepare  the  way, 
or  Iny  the  first  foundations,  and  never  again  leave  his  retire- 
ment till  (to  use  his  own  expression)  *'liis  bones  should  go  to 
Grasmere  churchyard,  to  lie  under  the  yews  which  Wordsworth 
planted,  aud  to  have  the  Botha  with  its  deep  and  silent  pools 
passing  by." 


CHAPTER  V. 


LIFE  AND  COBKKSPONDENCB,  AUaUST  1828  TO  ADtiUST  1830. 


The  two  first  yenrs  of  Dr,  Arnold's  life  at  Rugby  remarkably 
exhibit  the  natural  aanguinenesa  of  Lis  character,  whctlnjr  in 
the  feeling  with  which  he  entered  on  the  business  of  the  school, 
or  in  the  hopefulness  with  which  he  regarded  public  affairs,  and 
'which,  more  or  less,  pervaded  all  that  he  wrote  ut  this  time. 

The  first  volume  of  sermons,  and  tlm  first  Tolume  of  his 
edition  of  Tbucydides,  containing,  as  tliey  did  in  many  respects, 
the  basis  of  his  theological  and  liistorical  views,  were  pubHslied 
in  February,  1829,  and  May,  1830  ;  and  little  need  bo  added 
to  what  has  already  been  said  of  them.  To  the  latter,  indeed, 
sn  oddidonal  interest  is  imported  from  its  being  the  first  attempt 
in  English  philology  to  investigate  not  merely  the  plirases  and 
formulffi,  but  the  general  principles  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
to  illustrate^  not  merely  tiie  words,  but  the  history  and  geo- 
graphy of  a  Greek  historian.  And  in  tlie  Essay  on  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  national  existence  appended  to  this  first 
volume,  but,  in  fact,  belonging  more  to  his  general  views  of 
history  and  pohtics  than  to  any  particular  illustration  of  Tbu- 
cydides, is  brought  out,  more  forcibly  than  in  any  other  of  his 
writings,  his  belief  in  the  progress  and  inherent  excellence  of 
popular  piinciples;  in  the  distinct  stages  of  civilization  through 
which  nations  have  to  pass;  and  in  the  philosophical  divisions 
of  ancient  and  modern  histor)%  of  which  he  made  so  much  use 
in  treating  of  cither  of  them.  Jiut  tlie  work  which  naturally 
excited  most  pubUc  attention,  was  a  pamphlet  on  "  iho  Christian 
Duty  of  Conceding  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,"  pub- 
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lished  in  February,  1823.  To  those  who  knew  him  in  later 
life,  it  uiay  appear  strange  timt  he  slioiild  have  treated  at  lengtli 
of  the  question  of  Ireland,  whioh  !ic  was  accustomed  to  shun 
aB  a  problem  of  iuextriciible  diffinulty,  and  on  which  nothing 
but  a  sense  of  justice  could  ever  prevail  upon  him  to  enter. 
But  thra  sense  of  justice  was,  at  lliis  time,  <i^uiekencd  by  the 
deep  conviction  wluch,  for  some  years  past,  he  had  entertained 
of  the  alarming  state  of  the  Irish  nation.  ** There  is  more  to 
be  done  there,"  he  writes  in  1828,  from  Lnleham,  '*tlimi  in  any 
comer  of  the  world.  I  had»  at  one  time,  a  notion  of  going  over 
there  and  taking  Irish  pupils,  to  try  what  one.  mnri  could  do 
towards  civilizing  the  people,  by  trying  to  civilize  and  Chris- 
tianize their  gentry."  And  the  particular  crisis  of  the  Horaan 
Catholic  Relief  Act  was  exactly  one  of  those  occasions  which 
brouglit  him  into  direct  colLsion,  botli  with  the  tone  of  the 
Liberal  party,  who  assumed  that,  as  being  a  political  meosure, 
it  could  nut  be  argued  on  religious  grounds ;  and  of  the  Tory 
party,  who  assumed  that,  as  being  a  religious  question,  it  was 
one  on  which  the  almost  united  authority  of  the  English  clergy 
ought  to  have  decisive  weight;  wlierens,  his  own  views  of  coiu^o 
led  him  to  maintain  tlmt,  being  a  great  national  question  of 
right  and  wrong,  it  must,  on  the  one  hand,  be  argued  on 
Christian  grounds,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  tluit  iho  clergy 
would  not  bo  the  best  judges  of  it,  because  **  the  origin,  rights, 
and  successive  revolutions  of  society  were  subjecla  which  they 
avowedly  neglected  to  study."  The  pamphlet  was  published  at 
50  late  a  stage  of  the  controversy,  tliat  it  had  not  time  to  reauh 
ft  second  edition  before  the  Act  wai3  passed.  But  the  grounds 
of  solemn  duly  on  which  his  viiulicatiou  of  the  Relief  Act  Avas 
based,  as  the  best  mode  of  repairing  the  sin  ai]d  mischief,  never 
yet  effaced,  of  the  original  conquest  of  Ireland,  luid  jis  a  right, 
which,  as  being  still  a  distinct  national  society,  the  Irish  people  j^ 
justly  claimed,— attracted  considerable  attention.  Other  partsJ 
such  as  tliat  in  which  he  denied  the  competence  of  the  clerg; 
to  pronounce  tipon  historical  questions,  created  an  impression' 
against  him  in  the  great  body  of  his  profesHJon,  which,  perhaps, 
WAS  never  wholly  removed.  Its  intrinsic  interest,  independent 
of  the  particular  controversy,  consists  in  its  being  Lis  first  and 
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most  emphatic  protest  ngninst  the  divorce  of  reh'gion  and  poli- 
tics, and  tlie  most  completo  sLiitcnient  of  his  abstract  views  of 
]K)litical  science,  as  his  Appendix  to  Thucydides  fumiHhed  his 
staiement  of  tbeir  historical  development. 


1.      to  J.    T.    COLERIDGE.   ESQ. 

BugUy,  Auguit2d,  1828. 

Here  we  are  actually  at  Rugby,  and  the  school  will 

open  to-morrow.  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  deep  regret  we  left 
Lalcham,  where  we  had  been  so  peaceful  and  so  happy,  and  left  my 
mother,  aunt,  and  sisters  for  the  lirHl  time  in  my  life,  except  during 
my  school  and  college  absences.  It  was  quite  "  feror  exul  in  altum," 
&c.,  but  then  we  both  looked  upon  Kughy  as  on  our  Italy,  and  en- 
tered it.  I  think,  with  hope  and  with  thankfulness But 

tlie  things  which  I  bare  hud  to  settle,  and  the  people  whom  I  have 
had  to  SCO  on  business,  have  been  almost  endless ;  to  me,  unused  as 
I  was  to  buMuesR,  it  seemed  quite  a  chaos ;  but,  thank  God.  being 
in  lugh  health  and  spirits,  and  gaining  daily  more  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  atfairfl.  I  get  on  tolerably  well.  Next  week.  liDwever,  will 
be  the  grand  exi)eriment ;  and  I  look  to  it  naturally  with  great 
anxiety.  I  trust,  I  feel  how  great  and  solemn  a  duty  I  have  to 
fnlfil,  and  thst  I  shall  be  enabled  to  fulfil  it  by  that  help  which  can 
alone  give  the  "  Spirit  of  power  and  love,  aud  of  a  sound  mind ;  '* 
the  three  great  requisites,  I  imagine,  in  a  schoolmaster. 

You  need  not  fear  my  reforming  furiously ;  there,  I  think.  I  can 
aasore  you;  but,  of  my  success  in  introducing  a  religiouii  principle 
into  education,  I  must  be  doubtful ;  it  is  my  most  earnest  wish,  and 
I  pray  God  that  it  may  be  my  constant  labour  aud  prayer;  but  to  do 
this  would  bo  to  succeed  bcyoud  all  my  hopes;  it  would  be  a  hu{>- 
pioflBS  so  great,  tliat,  I  think,  the  world  would  yield  me  nothing 
conporable  to  iu  To  do  it,  however  imperfectly,  would  far  more 
than  repay  twenty  years  of  labour  and  anxiety. 

Saturday,  August  3(ith.  I  have  been  receiving,  this  morning,  a 
constant  succession  of  visitors,  and   now.  before  I  go  out  to  re- 

inm  .     August   31st.     I  whs  again  interrupted,  and  now,  I 

think  that  I  had  better  at  once  finish  my  letter.  I  have  entered 
twentv*niue  new  boys,  and  hsve  got  four  more  to  enter:  and  I  Itave 
to-day  commenced  my  business  by  calling  over  names  and  going  into 
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chapel,  where  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  boys  behaTed  very  well. 
I  cannot  tell  jou  how  odd  it  seems  to  me,  recalling,  at  once,  my 
•chool-daya  more  viridlj  than  I  could  hare  thought  possible. 


n.      TO  BET.   V.   C.   BLACKSTONK. 

EagbT,  September  28, 1828. 
It  iSt  indeed,  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  to  jou.  and  there  has  been 
much  of  intense  interest  in  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  I  did 
write.  But  it  htis  been  qoite  an  engrossing  occupation  ;  and  Tbucj- 
dides  and  everything  else  has  gone  to  sleep  while  1  hare  been  at- 
tending to  it.  Now  it  is  becoming  more  familiar  to  me,  but  still  the 
actual  employment  of  time  is  very  great,  and  the  matters  for  thought 
which  it  aflTordH  are  almost  endless.  Still  I  got  my  daily  exercise 
and  bathing  very  happily,  so  that  I  have  been,  and  am  perfectly 

well,  and  equal  in  strength  and  spirits  to  the  vrork For 

mjself.  I  like  it  hitherto  beyond  my  erpectation,  but,  of  course,  a 
month  is  a  very  short  time  to  judge  from.  [After  speaking  of  the 
dotaib  of  the  school,  and  expressing  his  generally  favoumble  im- 
presaimi  of  it]  I  am  tiying  to  establish  something  of  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  Sixth  Form,  by  asking  them  in  succession,  in 
parties  of  four,  to  dinner  with  us,  and  I  liave  them  each  separately 

up  into  my  room  to  look  over  their  exercises I  mean  to 

bring  in  aomething  like  "gatherings"*  before  it  is  long,  for  they 
understand  that  I  have  not  done  with  my  alterations,  nor  probably 
ever  shall  have ;  and  I  am  going  to  have  an  Kxamination  for  every 
form  in  the  school,  at  the  end  of  the  short  lialf-year.  in  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  half-year,  Divinity,  Greek  and  Latin,  Arithmetic,  His- 
tory, Geography,  and  Chronology,  with  first  and  second  classes,  and 
prize  books  for  those  who  do  well.  I  find  that  my  power  is  per- 
fectly absolute,  so  that  1  have  no  excuse  if  I  do  not  try  to  make  the 
school  something  like  my  beau  ideal — it  is  sure  to  fall  far  enough 
short  in  reality.  There  has  been  no  flogging  y»?t,  (and  I  hope  that 
there  will  l>e  none,)  and  surprisingly  few  irregularities.  I  chastise, 
at  first,  by  very  gentle  impositions,  which  arc  raised  for  a  repetition 
of  ollences — flogging  will  be  auly  my  ratio  ultima — and  talking  I 
shall  try  to  the  utmost.  I  believe  that  boys  may  be  governed  a 
great  deal  by  gentle  methods  and  kindness,  and  appealing  to  their 
hotter  feelings,  if  you  show  thai  you  are  not  ufruid  uf  tbum ;  I  have 

*  A  WiiJcheB(er  [ibrue  for  exercise*  in  critjciiin. 
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seen  great  boys,  sLx  feet  high,  shed  tears  when  I  liave  sent  for  them 


th( 


'tly, 


for 


k 


private, 

knowing  their  lesson,  and  I  have  found  that  this  treatment  pro- 
dooed  its  effects  afterwards,  iu  makiug  them  do  better.  But,  of 
course,  deeds  must  second  words  when  neodful,  or  words  will  soon 
be  laughed  at. 


in,      TO    TB£    SA3IB. 


Lslehiini,  Dee.  10, 1828. 

I  should  have  greatly  enjoyed  seeing  you  again  and 

seeing  jou  with  your  wife,  and  at  your  own  liome,  to  sny  nothing  of 
re>iUimiDg  some  of  the  matters  we  discussed  a  little  in  the  Bummer. 
The  constitutional  tone  of  different  minds  naturally  gives  a  diHerent 
complexion  to  their  view  of  things,  even  when  they  may  agree  in  the 
main ;  and  in  di^ussing  matters  besides,  one,  or  at  least  /.  am  apt 
to  dwell  on  my  points  of  diflerence  with  a  man  rather  than  on  my 
points  of  agreement  with  him,  because,  in  one  case,  I  may  get  my 
own  opinions  moditied  and  modify  his — in  the  other,  wo  only  end 
where  wo  began.  I  confess  that  it  does  pain  me  when  I  find  my 
friends  tJhOcked  at  the  expression  of  my  sentiments,  becFiuse.  if  a 
man  had  entered  on  the  same  particular  inquiry  himself,  although 
he  should  have  come  to  a  wholly  dififercnt  conclusion  at  last,  still  if 
he  gave  mo  credit  for  sincerity,  he  ought  not  to  be  shocked  at  my 
not  having  as  yet  come  to  tho  same  conclusion  with  himself,  and 
would  rather  quietly  try  to  bring  me  there — and  if  ho  had  not  in- 
quired into  the  subject,  tlien  he  certainly  ought  not  to  bo  shocked; 
AS  giving  me  credit  for  the  same  funilamenttil  principles  with  him- 
self, he  ought  not  to  think  that  non-inquiry  would  lead  to  truth,  and 
inquiry  to  error.  In  your  case,  I  know  that  your  mind  is  entirely 
candid ;  and  that  no  man  will  conduct  an  inquiry  witlt  more  perfect 
foimtjss;  you  have,  therefore,  the  less  reason  for  abstaining  from 
inquiry  altogether.  I  can  assure  you,  Chat  I  never  remcmlfer  to 
have  held  a  conversation  such  as  those  which  we  had  last  summer, 
without  deriving  beue6t  iu  some  way  or  other  from  the  remarks 
urged  in  opposition  to  my  own  views ;  very  often  they  liave  raoditied 
my  opinions,  sometimes  entirely  changed  them— and  when  they 
have  done  neither,  they  have  yet  led  me  to  consider  myself  and  my 
gwn  state  of  miud;  lest  even  whilst  holdii)g  the  truth,  I  might  have 
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bouglil  tlie  possession  of  it  too  dearly  (1  mean,  of  course,  in  lesser 
matters)  hj  exercising  the  understanding  too  much,  and  the  af- 
fections too  Utile. 


rV.      TO    MRS.    EVELTV. 


(On  tbe  death  of  her  husband.) 


Bugb7.  Febniarj  2S,  1829. 
I  need  not,  I  trust,  sny  how  deeply  I  was  shocked  and  grieved  hy 
the  intelligence  contained  in  your  letter.  I  was  totally  ignorant  of 
your  most  heax'^y  loss,  and  it  was  one  of  the  hopes  in  which  I  have 
often  fondly  indulged,  that  I  might  some  time  or  other  again  me«| 
one  who  I  helieve  was  my  earliest  friend,  and  for  whom  1  had  never 
ceased  to  retain  a  strong  admiration  and  regard.  1  heard  of  him 
last  winter  from  a  common  friend  who  had  been  indehted  to  his 
kindness,  and  whom  I  have  also  lost  within  the  last  few  mouths, 
Mr.  Lawes,  of  Marlborough:  and  eiiice  that  time  I  had  again  losi 
sight  of  him.  till  I  received  from  you  the  account  of  his  death.  H) 
must  indeed  be  an  irreparahle  loss  to  al]  hvs  family;  fori  well  ro^j 
member  the  extraordinary  promise  which  he  gave  as  a  boy« 
miugled  nobleness  and  ffentleness  of  heart,  as  well  as  of  very  gr{ 
powers  of  understondinj».  Tliese  were  visible  to  me  even  at 
earlier  period  of  his  life  than  you  are  perhaps  aware  of;  for  it 
not  at  Harrow  that  I  knew  him,  but  at  Warminster,  when  we  wei 
both  very  young,  and  hince  the  year  180t)  I  have  never  seen  him 
hut  the  impression  of  his  character  has  remained  strougly  marked 
on  my  memory  ever  since,  for  I  never  knew  so  bright  a  promise  in 
any  other  boy;  I  never  knew  any  spirit  at  that  age  so  pure  and 
generous,  and  so  free  from  the  ordinary  meannesses,  coarsenesses, 
and  littlenesses  of  boyhood,  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  com- 
ply with  your  wishes  with  regard  to  an  inscription  to  hia  memoi^,  if 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  some  particulars  of  hia 
life  and  character  in  later  yeani;  Ibrmine  is  but  a  knowledge  of  his 
hoyhood,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  manbood  must  have  been  even  still 
hotter  worth  knowing.  You  will,  however,  I  am  euro,  allow  me  to 
stale  in  |>erfect  siucerity.  that  I  feel  very  ill  qualified  to  write  any- 
thing of  this  nrtturo,  and  that  it  requires  a  peculiar  tiilent  which  I 
feel  myseir  wholly  to  want.  I  should  give  you,  I  fear,  but  a  very 
hod  inscription;  hut  if  you  really  wish  me  to  attempt  it,  I  will  do 
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the  best  I  can  to  express  at  least  my  sincere  regard  and  respect  for 
tiie  meroor^'  of  my  earliest  friend  \ 

Let  mo  thank  you  sincerely  for  all  tlie  particulars  which  you  havo 
j       been  kind  enough  to  give  me  in  your  letter. 

f  Rugby,  March  16,  1830. 

!  I  have  been  feeding  the  press  sheet  by  sheet  with  a  pamplilet  or 

booklet  on  the  Catholic  Question.  You  will  say  there  was  no  need; 
but  I  wanted  to  show  that  to  do  national  injustioo  is  a  sin,  and  that 
the  clergy,  whilst  they  urge  the  continuance  of  this  ii^ustice,  are 
making  themselves  individually  guilty  of  it.  And  I  have  written  at 
any  rate  very  peaceably;  though  you  know  you  used  to  say  that  I 
was  '*  violent  on  botli  sides."  I  saw  Milman  at  Oxford,  (where  I  went 
not  aa  you  may  suppose  to  vote  for  Sir  R.  Inglis.)  and  I  was  sorry  to 
hear  from  him  rather  an  indifferent  account  of  you.  But  from  your 
own  letter  since,  I  am  hoping  thai  1  may  augur  more  favourably. 
1  do  rejoice  that  you  have  got  Hilton,  and  tlml  you  are  tlius  released 
from  the  prospect  of  pupils.  Much  o-n  I  enjoy  the  work  of  education 
in  health,  for  it  is  at  once  i(n  t^cktixq  and  i^f  iroi»TiicJi,  I  think  it 
would  press  heavily  upon  me  if  I  were  not  quite  well  and  strong. 
I  should  much  like  to  see  you  in  your  new  quarters,  but  my  ditljculty 
is  that,  when  I  can  move  at  all,  1  like  to  move  so  far;  and  thus,  in 
the  summer,  if  all  goes  well,  1  hope  to  see  the  Alps,  and  swim  in  the 
Hcditerrancan  once  again.  Your  cousin,  little  Jackson,  is  a  nice  boy, 
and  reminds  me  much  of  his  poor  eldest  brother;  but  1  do  not  and 
cannot  see  much  individually  of  the  bo^s  in  the  lower  port  of  the 


*  The  following  wu  the  uucription  which  he  Kot: — 

TO   TUB    UUbRT   OT 

GEORGE  EVELYN,  ESQ., 

«TC.,   ETC.|    BTC. 

ins   lAaLT   TKABS  OATH  A    BEAUTirCL  TMUIB* 

09   VIGOUR  OF   CBPHISTAWDIHO,    RINUKBSS   Of   nBART, 

AttD   CDRItrriAB    HOBLRMCSe   OV    PRIKCirLI!: 

SIS    HARHOOD    ADrXDARTLT     rCLFILLED    IT. 

UTIXO    ARD   DXtVO   IK   TDR    FAITH    OF   CHRIST, 

BV  AAfi    LB7T  TO    HIS   FAHILT   A    HCXBLE    OUT   UTRLT    llOFS 

THAT,  Afl  BR    WAS  RSSrCCTKD    Aim   LOVKD   BT    MRS, 

m  BAS   SERB    roUOlTSR   ARD    AOOEPTRV    DT  OOD. 
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school,  although  T  know  pretty  nenrly  how  each  is  gfoing  on.  Re- 
form is  a  great  and  ihfficuU  work  :  I  can  readily  allovc  of  the  dif- 
ficulties, but  not  of  the  dishonest  spirit  which  makes  when  it  cannot 
find  tlieni,  and  exaggerates  them  when  it  can.  "  Where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way,"  is  true  I  believe  politically  as  well  as  spiritually, 
and  you  know  that  mine  is  a  commonwealth,  or  rather  one  of 
totle's  or  Plato's  perfect  kingdoms,  where  the  king  is  superior 
nature  to  all  his  subjects — propter  defectum  oetatis.  But  if  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  as  sincere  a  lover  of  liberty  as  I  am,  he  would 
give  his  people  a  constitution — for  my  great  desire  is  to  teach  my 
boys  to  govern  themselves — a  much  better  thing  than  to  govern 
them  well  myself.  Only  in  ihoir  CAse,  "propter  defectum  letatis," 
as  aforesaid,  they  never  can  be  q^uite  able  to  govern  themselves,  and 
will  need  some  of  my  government.  You  would  be  amused  to  see 
how  the  gentlemen  in  this  iieighbourLood  are  coming  round  about 
tliB  Cutholics.  The  worst  part  1  think  of  the  whole  business  is  the 
effectual  manner  in  which  the  clergy  generally,  and  of  Oxford 
especially,  have  cut  their  own  throats  in  the  judgment  of  all  en- 
lightened ]nibUc  men — an  evil  more  dangerous  to  their  interests 
than  twenty  Catholic  Emancipation  lulls,  and  which,  as  in  France, 
may  extend  to  more  than  their  worlJly  interests,  for  an  ignorant 
and  selfish  clergy  is  one  of  the  greatest  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
way  of  able  and  liberal-minded  statesmen  embracing  Christianity 
thoroughly.  They  will  compliment  it  generally,  but  they  will  not 
heartily  act  upon  its  principles  so  long  as  they  who  are  supposed  to 
represent  its  spirit  best,  are  ^uch  uufiuthfnl  mirrors  of  it.  1  had 
110  concepliou  how  much  of  the  worst  Puritanism  Hlill  subsisted, 
and  now  stripl  even  of  that  which  once  palliated  its  evils — the  loss 
of  civil  liberty. 


VI.      TO   THE    HEV.   JULniS   HARE. 

Rugby.  March  30. 1828. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  fur  sending  me  your  De- 
fence of  Niebuhr;  and  still  more  for  the  most  kind  and  gratifying 
manner  in  which  you  have  mentioned  me  in  it;  there  are  few  thijigs 
more  delightful  than  to  be  so  spoken  of  by  ihase  whom  wo  entirely 
respect,  and  whose  good  opinion  mid  regard  we  have  wished  to  gain. 

I  sliould  not  have  troubled  you  with  my  pamphlet  ou  the  Catholio 
question,  had  it  not  involved  points  beyond  the  mere  question,  now 
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at  issue,  and  on  which  I  was  desirous  to  offer  you  some  explanation. 
u  1  think  our  opinions  respecting  them  are  widely  different.  From 
what  you  say  iu  the  Guesses  at  Truth,  and  again  in  your  Defence  of 
Niebuhr,  you  appear  to  me  to  look  upon  the  past  with  feelings  of 
reverence,  in  which  I  cannot  participate.  It  is  not  that  I  think  we 
are  better  than  our  fathers  in  proportion  to  our  Hghta,  or  that  our 
powers  are  at  all  greater;  on  the  contrary,  they  deserve  more  admi- 
ration, considering  the  difficulties  they  had  to  struggle  with;  yet 
still  I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  habit  of  looking  bock  upon  them 
u  models,  and  more  especially  in  all  political  institutions,  as  the 
sorest  way  to  fetter  our  own  progress,  and  to  depnvo  us  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  own  superior  experience,  which,  it  is  no  boast  to  say, 
that  we  possess,  but  rather,  a  most  disgroocful  reproach,  since  we 
use  them  so  little.  The  error  of  the  last  century  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  tliia,  that  they  undenalued  their  ancestors  without  duly 
studying  antiquity;  thus  they  naturally  did  not  gain  the  experience 
which  tbey  ought  to  have  done,  and  were  confident  even  whilst 
digging  from  under  their  feet  the  ground  on  wliirh  their  confidence 
might  have  rested  justly.  Yet  still,  even  in  this  respect,  the  J 0th 
tod  17th  centuries  have  little  cause,  I  think,  to  insult  the  ISth. 
The  great  writers  of  those  times  read,  indeed,  enormously,  but 
surely  llieir  critical  spirit  was  in  no  proportion  to  their  reading — 
and  thus  the  true  experience  to  be  gained  from  the  study  of  anti- 
quity was  not  gained,  because  antiquity  was  not  fully  understood. 
It  is  not,  I  believe,  that  I  estimate  our  actual  doings  more  highly 
tlian  yon  do;  but,  I  believe.  I  estimate  those  of  our  fathers  less 
highly ;  and  instead  of  looking  upon  tliem  as  in  any  degree  a 
Btandard,  I  turn  instinctively  to  that  picture  of  entire  perfection 
which  the  Gospel  holds  out,  and  from  which  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  state  of  things  iu  times  past  was  further  ruiuoved  even  than  ours 
is  now,  although  our  little  may  bo  more  inexcusable  than  their  la&a 
was  in  them.  And,  in  particular,  I  confess,  that  if  I  were  called 
upon  to  name  what  spirit  of  evil  predominantly  deserved  the  name 
of  Antichrist,  I  should  name  the  spirit  of  chivalr)'" — the  more 

*  "Chiralrj,**  or  (aa  be  iiaed  mon  freqaenlly  to  call  the  element  in  the  middle 
■gca  which  be  thaa  condeinncd)  "  feadality,  is  cipeciallj  KclUc  and  borbarijui — in- 
conpatible  with  the  hi>;htMt  rirtue  of  which  man  is  capable,  aiid  the  lait  at  which  ho 
arrive* — a  ftenie  of  justice.  It  Aeta  up  iht>  personal  allegiance  to  tfae  chief  abovo 
allcfpancc  to  Ood  and  law."     And  in  like  manner  he  mniutoined  that  the  great 

£lhe  18lh  century  woa  the  development  of  the  idea  of  juatice.^eTen 
o  U 
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TO    KKT.    W.   BAl 


JfafSI^Ulll! 


[After  fdbng  to  npriot  the  |»BifUe(  oa  Ae  ftriMn  CttUac 
end  expraMagfais  belief  tk«t  die  xiiooi  has  not  ndviUnoC 
ftnj  injoTf  froa  wfaftt  ke  bas  done.]  I  ckim  ft  foU  light  to 
■oe  my  oiim  diocigtiwi  m  wntng  npoa  v^  ■■^ject  I  choose,  pn> 
Tidod  I  do  DoC  Defect  nj  duties  m  BHter  in  «fder  to  find  time  for 
ic  Boi  tlxae  wlio  know  me  will  be  anre  tbst.  to  sqr  ootbing  of 
dntr,  m^  interest  in  the  school  fsr  ewgedft  iriMt  I  feel  in  anj  sort 
of  composition  of  mj  own;  ftnd  thai  acid»er  here  nor  at  Loleham, 
faftTe  I  erer  allowed  mj  own  writiogs  to  encfxMch  apon  the  time,  or 
on  the  spirits  snd  vigoar  of  mind  &nd  bodv.  which  I  hold  that  my 
pupils  hare  a  paramoant  claim  upon. 

As  to  the  principtes  in  the  pamphlet,  it  is  a  matter  of  onfeigDed 
astonishment  to  me,  that  any  man  calling  himself  a  Christian, 
abould  think  them  bad,  or  should  not  recognise  in  them  the  Tery 
principles  of  Christianity  itself.  If  my  priociplea  are  bad,  I  only 
wish  that  those  who  think  them  so  would  state  their  own  in  oppo- 
sition to  them.  It  is  an  very  well  to  call  certain  principles  mis- 
chieroos  and  democratical ;  but  I  beltOTe  very  few  of  those,  who  do 
ao  call  them,  would  be  able  t^)  bear  the  monstroas  nature  of  their 
own,  if  they  were  obliged  fully  to  develop  them.  I  mean  that  they 
would  then  be  seen  to  involve  what  in  their  daily  language  about 
things  of  common  life  their  very  holdera  laugh  at  as  altsurdity  and 
miw^hief.  For  instance,  about  continual  reforms,  or  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestore — I  have  heard  Tories  laugh  at  thw  farmers  in  their 
pAfihli,  for  opposing  the  mending  of  the  roads,  because,  as  they  said* 
what  hftrl  \iccn  good  enough  for  their  fathers  was  good  enough  for 
them ;  and  yet  these  Darmers  were  not  an  atom  more  silly  than  the 
people  who  laughed  at  them,  but  only  more  consistent.     And  as  to 


omulMl  tli«  cxcouei  to  which  it  wu  carried  in  lome  of  tbo  notiou  then  prcralent  on 
wliAt  wu  called  civil  and  religiotu  liberty. 
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the  arrogance  of  tone  in  the  pamphlet.  T  do  not  consider  it  to  be 
arrogance  to  assume  that  I  know  more  of  a  particular  subject,  which 
I  have  studied  eagerly  from  n  child,  thau  those  do  who  uotorioualy 
do  not  study  it  at  uU.  The  very  oaen  who  think  it  hard  to  be  taxed 
with  ignorance  of  modern  history,  and  of  the  lawa  and  literature  of 
foreign  nations,  are  men  who,  till  this  question  came  on,  never  pre- 
tended to  know  anything  about  them:  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals, professed  to  shun  such  studies  as  profane.  I  should  con- 
bider  no  m&u  arrogant,  who.  if  I  were  to  talk  about  some  matlieuia- 
tical  or  scientific  question  which  he  had  studied  habituiilly,  and  on 
which  all  scientiiic  mon  were  agreed,  should  tell  me  thut  I  did  not 
and  could  not  understand  tlie  subject,  because  I  had  never  liked 
mathematics,  and  had  never  pretended  to  work  at  them.  Those 
only  who  have  studied  history  with  that  fondness  that  I  havt;  dotie 
all  my  life  can  fully  appreciate  the  pain  which  it  gives  me  to  see  the 
most  mischievous  principles  supported,  as  they  have  been  on  this 
queatiOD,  with  an  ignorance  truly  audacious.  I  will  only  iustiince 
Mr.  C.'s  appeal  to  English  History  in  proof  thut  God's  judgments 

will  visit  us  if  we  grant  any  favour  la  the  Catholics. On 

the  point  of  Episcopacy.  I  can  only  say,  that  my  notions,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  have  been  drawn  solely  from  the  New  Testiiment 
itself,  according  to  wliat  appears  to  me  its  true  meaning  and  spirit. 
I  do  Dot  know  that  I  ever  read  any  Low  Church  or  No  Church 
argument  in  my  life.  But  I  should  like  to  develop  my  notions  on 
this  point  more  fully  hereafter.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  publish- 
ing a  volume  of  essays  on  various  points  connected  with  Christian 
doctrine  and  practice :  I  do  not  mean  now — but  if  I  live,  and  can 
work  out  some  points,  on  which  I  have  not  yet  got  far  enough  to 
authorize  me  to  address  others,  yet  1  think  I  see  my  way  to  some 
useful  truths.  Meantime  I  trust  I  shall  not  give  just  cause  of 
offence  to  any  good  and  wise  man — or  of  personal  offence  to  any 
man. 


via.      TO   A  FA££MT  HOLDISO   UKITARUN   OPINIONS. 


^^  Bngby,  Jnne  16,  1820. 

r  I  hod  occasion  to  speak  to  your  son  this  evening  on  the  subject  of 

the  approotrhing  contirmation  :  and,  as  I  had  understood  that  his 
friends  were  not  membore  of  the  Established  Church,  my  object  was 
not  no  much  to  persuade  him  to  be  confirmed,  as  to  avail  myself  of 
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the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  to  speak  vith  him  general!/ 
the  subject  of  his  state  as  a  ChrUtiau.  and  the  peculiar  temptations 
to  which  he  was  now  peculiarly  exposed,  and  the  nature  of  that  hope 
ftnd  Caith  which  he  would  require  as  his  best  defence.     But,  on  en- 
quiring to  what  persuasion  his  friends  belonged,  I  found  that  thej 
were  Unitarians.     I  felt  myself  therefore  unable  to  proceed,  because, 
as  nothing  would  be  more  repugnant  to  my  notions  of  fair  dealing, 
than  to  avail  myself  indirectly  of  my  opportunities  of  iuilueacing  a 
boy's  mind  oontrary  to  the  religious  belief  of  his  parents,  without 
giving  them  the  fullest  notice,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  dif- 
ferences of  belief  are  so  great  and  so  many,  I  feel  that  I  could  not 
at  all  enter  into  the  subject,  without  enforcing  principles  wholly  con- 
trary to  those  in  which  your  son  has  been  brought  up.     This  diffi< 
cuUy  will  increase  with  every  half-year  that  he  remains  at 
Bchool,  OS  he  will  be  gradually  coming  more  and  more  under  my  i 
mediate  care ;  and  I  can  neither  suffer  any  of  those  boys  with  whoi 
I  am  more  immediately  connected,  to  be  left  without  religious  ia< 
strucLion,  nor  cau  I  give  it  in  his  case,  without  unavoidably  impar 
ing  views,  wholly  different  from  those  entertained  by  the  perso 
whom  he  is  naturally  most  disposed  to  love  and  honour.     Under  tho 
circumstances,  I  think  it  fair  to  state  to  you,  what  line  I  shall  fe 
bound  to  follow,  after  the  knowledge  which  I  have  gained  of  yo 
son's  religious  belief.     In  eyerythiog  I  should  say   to  him  on 
subject,  I  should  use  every  possible  paius  aud  delicacy  to  avoi 
hurting  his  feelings  with  regard  to  his  relations :  but  at  the  sa 
time,  I  cannot  avoid  labouring  to  impress  on  him,  what  is  my  beli 
on  the  most  valuable  truths  in  Christianity,  and  which,  I  fear,  m 
be  sadly  at  variance  with  the  tenets  in  which  he  has  been  brougl 
up.     1  should  not  do  this  controversially,  and  in  tlie  case  of  an; 
other  form  of  dissent  from  the  Establishment,  I  would  avoid  dwel 
lug  on  the  differences  between  us,  because  I  could  teach  all  that 
conceive  to  he  essenttNl  in  Christianity,  without  at  alt  touching  upon 
tbcm.     Out  in  this  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  interfering 
with  tho  very  points  most  at  issue.     I  have  a  very  good  opinion  of 
your  son,  both  as  U>  his  conduct  and  abilities,  and  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  lose  him  from  the  school.     I  think,  also,  that  any  one  who 
knows  rao,  would   give  yon  ample  assumnce  that  I  Lave  not  the 
slightest  feeling  against  Dissenters  as  such,  or  any  desire,  but  rather 
very  much  the  contrary,  to  make  this  school  exclusive.     My  diffi- 
culty with  your  Kon  is  not  one  which  I  feel  as  a  Churchman,  but  as 
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Christian ;  and  goes  only  ou  this  simiple  priaciplt?,  that  I  feci 
bound  to  teach  the  essentials  of  ChriHtiiuiity  to  all  Lhoso  i-omoiitted 
to  mj  care— and  with  these  the  tenets  of  the  L'uiiarinns  alone, 
among  all  the  Dissenters  iu  the  kingdom,  are  in  my  judgment  irre- 

Iooncileable.     I   trust  that  you  will  forgive  me  for  imviug  troubled 
^ou  thus  at  length  ou  tiiiA  subject, 
wfaei 


IX.      TO   THE    BEV.    OEOROE   COBNISH. 


(Altiir  the  death  of  bit  btherui-liiw.} 

Rugby,  Septemb^  2,  1829. 
1.  too,  harl  been  meditating  a  letter  to  you  for  some  time  past, 
irfaen  the  sight  of  yours  routed  me  to  make  a  vigorous  effort,  and 
here  I  bare  regularly  begun  a  sheet  of  paper  to  you.     You  will  per- 
j         baps  have  heard  already  that  all  our  anxiety  for  Mr.  Penrose  was 
speedily  and  mercifully  terminated,  by  as  blessed  a  dealh  as  I  sup- 
pose ever  was  witnessed.     Although  we  were  naturally  anxious  about 
him,  because  his   attacks,  though  very  slight  and  trannient,  had 
rather  increased  in  frequency,  yet  he  was  perfectly  able  to  perform 
'         all  his  nsual  duties,  and  enjoy  his  usual  comforts  in  his  family,  and 
even  his  amusements  iu  attending  to  his  garden.     Ou  the  Thurs- 
day before  his  death  he  was  standing  on  his  ladder,  and  pruning  his 
^^Liriue  for  some  time,  and  he  went  to  be>^  perfectly  well.     The  next 
^^nioming  he  was  seized  with  a  more  violont  attack,  but  still  without 
^^niain,  or  without  aSectiug  his  senses,  and  all  he  said  indicated  jierfect 
l^^^hristian  peace.     A  second  attack  the  same  morning  made  him 
I         Bpeechless,  and  ho  soon  sank  ii»to  a  lothargin  slimiber,  in  which  ho 
remained  till  Sunday  night,  when  he  e.xpired  iu  the  arms  of  his 
children  without  a  struggle.     We  arrived  in  time  to  see  him  alive, 
though  he  was  then  iuiiensible,  and  M.  followed  him  to  his  grave 
on  the  ThursdMy  fuUowiug,  with  her  aunts,  brothers  and  sisters,  and 

John  Keble  to  read  the  funeral  service When  I  dwell  on 

the  entire  happiness  that  we  are  tasting  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year,  it  really  seems  sturtling;  and  the  sense  of  so  much  aud  such 
Bontinucd  temporal  mercy,  is  even  more  than  humbling,— it  is  at 
lliffles  even  fearful  to  me  when  I  look  within,  and  know  how  little 
truly  grateful  I  am  for  it.  All  the  children  are  well,  and  all,  I  trust, 
improving  in  character — llianks  to  their  dear  mother's  care  for  them. 
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IbrsTwItldrak 


eoRoetor  and  guide.     Aa 


To!  «^c» 


*slilM«. 


and  I  know  how  mdi  Bead  I  ksre  to  ni^£  rath  moments  of  leisare: 
for  eUe  oDe  goes  on  still  employed,  till  all  flsakes  progress,  except 
oar  spiritoa]  life,  and  that^  I  fear,  goes  backward.  The  rerr  dealing, 
aa  I  d^,  with  beings  in  the  highest  state  of  bodilj  health  and  spirits, 
is  apt  to  give  a  corresponding  careleesneaa  to  mj  own  mind.  1  must 
be  all  alive  and  vigorous  to  manage  them,  and  to  do  mj  work ;  very 
different  from  the  contemplations  of  sickness  and  sorrow,  which  so 
often  present  themselres  to  a  man  who  has  the  care  of  a  parish. 
And.  indeed,  mj  spirits  in  tbemselres  are  a  great  blessing,  for  with- 
out them,  the  work  would  weigh  me  down,  whereas  now  I  seem  to 
throw  it  off  like  the  fieos  from  a  dog's  back  when  he  shakes  himself. 
May  I  only  learn  daily  and  hourly  a^^^tut. 

I  am  very  much  delighted  with  what  you  say  of  my  pamphlet  [on 

the  Roman  Catholic  claims].     I  know  it  gave pain,  and  I  fear  it 

has .  and  others  of  my  friends.     Yet,  I  know  that  I  did  not 

write  it  with  one  atom  of  unkindness  or  violence  of  feeling — nor  do 
I  think  that  the  language  or  tone  is  violent;  and  what  I  said  of  the 
clergy,  I  said  in  the  very  simplicity  of  my  heart,  no  more  imagining 
that  it  would  give  offeoce,  than  if  I  liad  said  that  they  were  un- 
acquainted generally  with  military  tactics  or  fortification.  The  part 
which  you  object  to  was  not  put  in  unthinkingly — but  I  wished  very 
moch  to  bring  the  matter  of  schism  to  an  issue;  and  if  any  respect- 
able man  were  to  notice  that  part  of  the  pamphlet.  I  should  like  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  subject.  My  own  notions  upon  it  have 
grown  up  wholly  out  of  the  New  Testament,  and  because  I  never 
have  thought,  that  what  people  call  the  Primitive  Church,  and  much 
less  the  Ante-Nicene  Church  more  generally,  was  any  better  author- 
ity per  HO,  tlian  the  Church  of  Kome,  or  the  Greek  Church.  Hut 
I  do  not  know  that  what  I  have  said  in  the  pamphlet  goes  at  all 
beyond  the  fair  concluBioiia  to  bo  drawn  from  our  own  Article", 
which  gives  to  any  national  Church  an  authority  to  manage  its  own 
concerns,  where  Ood  has  not  laid  down  any  fixed  rule;  and,  besides, 
what  resemblance  is  there  botwcen  the  government  of  the  most 

"  Article  d4. 
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aucient  Episcopal  Churches,  and  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
those  who  regard  resemblances  or  diHereiices  of  government  to  con- 
sist in  things  more  than  iu  names?  I  think,  that  what  I  have  said 
in  my  pamphlet  merely  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  there  is  no 
Hchism  in  the  Church  of  England,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Bishop  of  Home,  or  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  any  Archbishops  and  Bishops  at  all,  but  that  I  have  not  at  all 
treated  of  the  questiou  of  dilVcrent  ecclesiastical  societies  existing  in 
one  and  the  same  civil  society  like  our  Kngliyh  Dissenters,  whatever 
my  ovru  opiuions  may  be  about  tlie  mutter.  I  liud  people  continually 
misunderstanding  the  strong  distinction  which  I  draw  between  in- 
dividuals and  societies,  insomuch  that  Faber  charges  mo  with  saying, 
that  every  individual  has  a  right  to  govern  himself,  which  I  have 
specially  disclaimed  iu  divers  places ;  being,  in  fact,  a  tirm  believer 
in  the  duty  of  absolute  passive  obedience  iu  all  cases  between  an 
individual  and  the  goverumeut~bat  not  when  the  individual  is 
acting  as  a  member  of  the  society,  and  their  concurrence  with  him 
tells  him  that  obedience  is  now  a  misplaced  term — because  there  is 
no  authority  in  a  rebellious  government — rebellious  against  society 
— to  churn  obedience.  I  um  sure  that  my  views  in  this  matter  are 
neither  se<litious  nor  turbulent^^aud  I  think  I  stated  them  cloai'ly, 
but  it  seems  tliey  were  not  clear  to  even-body. 


X.      TO   REV.    F.    C.   DlACJtSTOKE. 

Sugby.  Ociob«r  14, 1820. 
....  I  never  felt  more  strongly  the  desire  of  keeping  up  my 
old  friendships,  and  it  often  grieves  me  to  think  how  tittle  I  see  or 
bear  of  many  of  those  for  whom  1  foel  the  strongest  regard.  I  do 
not  mean  that  this  is  Uieir  fkult  rather  than  mine,  or  that  it  is  a 
fault  at  all :  but  it  is  a  tendency  of  middle  life  and  settled  occupation, 
-which  I  think  we  ought  to  struggle  against,  or  else  it  grows  with  a 
fearful  n»pidity.  I  am  very  anxious  to  express  my  repentance  of 
that  passage  in  my  pauiphiet,  which  you  allude  to,  "  raving  about 
idolatry,"  &c.  I  mean  my  repeutance  uf  ita  tone  and  language,  for 
tliu  substanoe  of  it  I  thiuk  correct,  and  that  men  whose  most  ignor- 
ant, and  worse  than  ignorant,  application  of  English  history  had,  to 
say  the  truth,  made  mo  augiy,  are  likely  to  do  ii  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief iu  Ireland.  But  the  exprcssion  wiis  unkind,  (uid  too  sweeping, 
aud  I  certaiuly  ought  not,  nor  would  1,  hpeak  of  all  thobc  as  **  raving 
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10  the  wuffihip  of  tbe  Imsefi  werpent,  wineb  HraekiiTi  £d  s«my 

with,  which  mppeu%  to  hare  been  loog  in  existenoe,  sad  which,  in 
nun/  of  iU  wonhippen,  at  any  rmte.  w«t  pncckallj  idoktzy;  bat  I 
■faoold  Dot  hftTe  called  the  Jewish  Church  ftdoUtzoos  so  long  as  this 
iwnhip  waa  encouraged,  nor  applied  to  it  thtf  language  of  '*  Come 

oat  of  her  mj  people,"  Ac 

Of  the  moral  ftate  of  the  bo^s,  for  which  of  course  I  care  infinitely 
the  moet  I  can  judge  the  least ;  oar  advantages  in  that  respect  are 
great,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  manj  temptations  to  gross  rice ;  but 
to  coluvate  a  good  spirit  in  the  highest  sense  is  a  far  different  thing 
from  shutting  out  one  or  two  gross  erils  from  wsnt  of  opportunitj. 


P 


XI.      TO   BET.    J.    TtTCXEB. 

Boffbr,  October  26,  ]829. 

If  we  are  alive  fifteen  years  hence,  I  think  1  would  go 

with  you  gladly  to  8wan  River,  if  they  will  make  me  schoolmaster 
there,  and  lay  my  bones  iu  the  land  of  kangaroos  and  opossums*  I 
laugh  al»out  it;  yet  if  my  wife  were  alive,  and  able  to  go,  I  should 
think  it  a  very  groat  bcneBt  to  the  good  cause  to  go  out  with  all  my 
ijimily,  anil  become  a  Swan  River  man ;  and  I  should  try  to  get 
others  of  our  friends  to  go  out  with  us.  My  notion  is,  that  no  mis- 
sionnryxing  ia  half  ho  beneBcial,  as  to  try  to  pour  sound  and  healthy 
b|(H>d  into  a  young  civilued  society;  to  make  one  colony,  if  pos- 
1  Njlilo,   liko  the  unctent  colonies,   or  like   New  England — a  living 

^^H  KU(!kur  frum  the  mother  country,  Ivcaring  the  same  blossoms  and  the 

^^m  SHiiio  fruiu,  not  n  ropriKtuf  tion  of  its  vilest  excrescences,  its  ignor- 

^^H  anoo,  and  its  wiokedneHS,  white  all  its  good  elements  are  left  behind 

^H  iu  tbo  process.     No  words  can  toll  the  evil  uf  such  uulouies  as  we 

^H  hnvo  hithorlo  planted,  where  the  best  parts  of  the  new  society  bave 

^^ft  been  men  too  poor  to  carry  with  them  or  to  gain  much  of  the  higher 
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branches  of  knowledge;  or  else  mere  official  functionaries  from 
England,  whose  hearts  and  minds  have  been  always  half  at  homo, 
and  who  have  never  identified  themselves  witli  the  land  in  which 
they  were  wording.  But  if  you  and  your  sisters  were  to  go  out, 
with  half  Southborough  after  you, — apothecary,  lawyers,  butchera, 
bakers,  tailors,  carpenters,  and  labourers,— and  if  we  were  to  join 
with  a  similar  draught  from  Uugby  and  Luleham,  I  tliink  we  shoidd 
deserve  to  bo  atay^awro]  tCifyn»i  boih  here  and  in  Swan  lliver. 
Snch  are  my  notions  about  it;  and  I  am  not  clear  that  I  sliall  not 
devote  my  first  £1000  that  1  make  here  to  the  purchase  of  land  in 
Swan  River,  that  I  may  have  my  estate  nnd  the  school  buildings  got 
into  due  order,  before  I  shut  up  shop  at  Uugby.  Mcantimp,  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  1  ought  to  shut  up  shop  forthwith,  and  adjourn 
to  the  next  asylum  for  daft  people,  becauae  I  am  thus  wildly  dream- 
ing about  Swan  lUver,  instead  of  talkiu^^  soberly  about  Rugby.  But 
Rugby  is  a  very  nice  place  llU  ihe  same,  and  I  wish  you  would  come 
and  form  your  own  judgment  of  it,  or  that  some  of  your  BifiterSi 
would,  if  you  cannot  or  will  not. 


b 


XIT.       TO    3.    T.    COLEniDOE,    ESQ. 

Kaghy,  NoTember  4,  182P. 


What  a  time  it  is  since  I  wrote  to  you !  And  how  much  has 
occurred  and  is  continually  occurring,  on  which  I  should  like  to 
write  to  you.  You  have  heard  perhaps  of  Mr.  Penrose's  death  in 
September  last,  when,  from  the  enjoyment  of  full  health  and  vigour 
of  mind  and  body,  he  was  called  awuy  in  tbree  days  with  no  inter- 
mediate pain  or  struggle,  but  by  a  gentle  lethargic  sleep,  which 
lasted  uuinierruptcd  to  his  very  last  moment.  Coupled  with  liis 
holy  and  Christian  life,  which  made  him  require  no  long  time  to  go 
and  renew  his  e.Khausted  oil,  his  end  was  a  most  complete  lOdara^ia, 
80  rare  a  blessing,  tliat  one  dares  not  hope  or  pray  for  a  similar 
mercy  in  one's  own  case 

We  are  going  on  comfortably,  and  I  trust,  thrivingly,  with  the 
school.  We  are  above  200,  and  still  looking  upwards;  but  I  nei- 
ther expect,  and  much  less  desire,  any  great  addition  to  our  num- 
bers. The  school  cannot,  1  think,  regularly  expect  more  than  200 
or  280;  it  may  ascend  higher  with  a  strong  Hood,  but  there  will  bo 
surely  a  corresponding  ebb  after  it.     You  may  imagine  that  I  pon- 
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der  over,  often  enough,  the  various  discussions  that  I  hare  had  with 
you  flbout  education,  nnd  verse  making,  and  reading  the  Poets.  I 
find  the  natural  leaning  of  a  schoolmaster  is  so  much  to  jour  view 
of  the  question,  that  mj  reason  is  more  than  ever  led  to  think  my 
own  notions  strongly  required  in  the  present  state  of  classical  edu- 
cation, if  it  were  only  on  the  principle  of  the  hent  stick.  There  is 
something  m  heautifnl  in  good  Latin  verses,  and  in  hearing  fine 
poetry  well  construed,  and  sometlung  so  attractive  altogether  in  good 
scholarship,  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  masters  directing  an  undue  por- 
tion of  their  attention  to  a  crop  so  brilliant.  I  feel  it  growing  in 
myself  ilaily ;  and,  if  1  feel  it,  with  prejudices  all  on  the  other  side, 
I  do  not  wonder  at  its  heing  felt  generally.  But  my  deliberate 
conviction  is  stronger  and  stronger,  that  all  this  system  is  wholly 
wrong  for  the  greater  number  of  boys.  Tliose  who  have  talents  and 
natural  taste,  and  fondness  for  poetry,  find  the  poetry  lessons  very 
useful ;  the  mass  do  nut  feel  one  tittle  about  the  maLtur.  and,  I 
speak  advisedly,  do  not,  in  my  belief,  benefit  from  them  one  grain. 
I  am  not  sure  that  other  things  would  answer  better,  though  I  have 
very  little  doubt  of  it;  but  at  any  rate,  the  present  plan  is  so  entire 

a  failure,  that  nothing  can  be  risked  by  changing  it More 

than  half  my  lioys  never  saw  the  sea,  and  never  were  in  London, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  the  ^rst  of  these  disadvantages  interferes 
with  their  understanding  much  of  tlie  ancient  poetry,  while  the 
other  keeps  the  range  of  their  ideas  in  an  exceedingly  narrow  com- 
pass. Brought  up  myself  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  amidst  the  bustle 
of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  familiar  from  a  cliilil  with  boats  and 
ships,  and  the  Hags  of  half  Europe,  which  gave  me  on  instinctive 
ftcquaintflftco  with  geography,  1  quite  marvel  to  fiud  in  what  a  state 
of  ignorance  boys  are  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  who  have  lived 
all  their  days  ui  inland  country  parishes,  or  small  country  towns. 

For  your  comfort,  I  think  1  am  succeeding  in  making 

them  write  vcr^'  fair  Latin  prose,  aud  to  observe  and  understand 
some  of  the  differences  between  the  Latin  and  English  idioms. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  our  boys  want  in  one  way  they  get  in 
another ;  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  the  sons  of 
quieter  parents,  they  have  far  less  v$ft(  and  more  rt^Oita,  tlian  the 
bo}'8  of  any  other  Bchool  I  ever  know.  Thus,  to  say  the  least,  they 
hove  less  of  a  most  odious  and  unchristian  quality,  and  are  thus 
more  open  to  instruction,  and  have  less  repugnance  to  be  good,  be- 
cause their  master  wishes  them  to  be  so. I  have  almost 


XIII.       TO    HEV.    H.    JENKYNB. 
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filled  my  paper,  and  can  only  add  that  Thucydide* 
slowly,  but  I  thiuk  that  it  ^ill  he  a  much  less  defec 
it  was  likely  to  have  been  had  1  remained  at  Laleha 
I  have  still  an  eBormoua  deal  to   learn,  yet   my  s 
mended  considerably  within  the  last  year  at  Rugby.         ._j,j«^<k;  juu 
will  think  at  any  rate  that  it  will  be  better  to  publish  Thucydides, 
however  imperfectly,  than  to  write  another  pamphlet.     Poor  dear 
pamphlet !     I  seem  to  feel  the  greater  tenderness  for  it,  because  it 
has  excited  so  much  odium;  and  now  I  hear  that  it  is  reported  at 
Oxford  that  I  wish  to  suppress  it;  which  is  wholly  untrue.     I  would 
not  print  a  second  edition,  because  the  question  was  settled,  and 
controversy  about  it  was  become  absurd;  but  I  never  liave  repented 
uf  it  iu  any  degree,  or  wished  it  unwritten,  "pace  tua  dixerim."  and 
1  only  regret  that  1  did  not  print  a  larger  impressiou. 

I  1  thank  you  heartily  for  two  very  kind  letters,  and  am  very 

anxious  to  be  favoured  with  some  more  of  your  friend's  commenla 

[on  Thucydides] I  hope  I  am  not  too  old  or  too  lazy  or 

too  obstinate  to  be  taught  better I  do  thank  you  very 

j        much  for  your  kindness  in  taking  so  much  trouble  in  my  behalf; 

and  I  earnestly  l>eg  of  you  to  send  me  more And  can 

you  tell  me,  or,  if  not,  will  you  ask  Amicus  Doct., — where  is  to  be 
Irand  a  summary  of  the  opinions  of  English  Scholars  about  vw^t 
M-arf  fAit,  and  the  moods  which  they  require  :  and  further,  do  you 
be  bold  their  doctrine  good  for  anvtbing?  Dawes,  and  nil  men 
who  endeavour  to  establish  general  rules,  are  of  great  use  in  direct- 
g  one's  attention  to  points,  which  one  might  otherwise  have 
glected;  and  labour  and  atmtenesss  oftcu  discover  a  rule,  where 
indolence  and  carelessness  fancied  it  was  all  hap-hazord.  But  larger 
induction  and  sounder  judgment  (which  I  think  exist  in  Hermann 
in  an  in6nite  degree  beyond  any  of  our  English  scholars)  teach  ua 
to  distinguish  again  between  a  principle  and  au  usage;  the  latter 
may  be  general,  but  if  it  be  merely  usage,  grounded  on  no  intel- 
ligible principle,  it  seems  to  me  foolish  to  insist  on  its  being  univer- 
sal, and  to  alter  texts  right  and  left,  to  make  them  all  conformable 
to  the  Canon.     Equidem, — both  in  Greek  and  in  other  matters^ — 


roe 
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thing 


I  thiuk  liberty  a  far  better 
where  no  principle  is  concerned 


tlian  uniformity  of  form  merely, 
Voila  the  cloven  foot. 


XrV.      TO   J.    T.    COLERIDGE,    ESQ. 

(lo  aUusicm  to  a  libel  in  the  John  Butt.) 

Rugby,  Hay  11, 1830. 
I  thank  you  for  another  very  kind  letter.  In  a  matter  of  this 
sort,  I  vfiltingly  resign  my  own  opinion  to  that  of  a  man  like  your- 
self, at  once  my  friend  and  legal  adviser.  I  think,  too.  that  I  anx 
almost  bound  to  attend  to  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  London;  for 
his  judgment  of  the  inexpediency  of  prosecuting  must  rest  on  the 
scGLudal  which  he  thinks  it  will  bring  upon  religion  and  the  Church, 
and  of  this  he  is  a  far  better  judge  than  1  am;  nor,  to  say  the  truth, 
should  I  much  like  to  act  in  a  doubtful  matter  in  opposition  to  tho 
decided  advice  of  a  Bishop  in  a  case  that  concerned  the  Church.  I 
say  tliis  in  sober  earnest,  in  spite  of  what  you  call  my  Whiggery  and 
ItadicalJam 


XV.      TO   REV.   DE.    HAWKINS. 

Riighy,  May  12,  1830. 

The  authorities  which  are  arrayed  against  proceeding 

are  quite  decisive,  and  I  heartily  agree  with  you  that  elergymeu 
must  not  go  to  law,  wheu  lawyers  say  they  should  not  Still,  as  I 
had  no  thought  of  gain  or  of  vengeance,  but  simply  of  procuring  a 
public  justification  of  my  character — not  my  opinions — I  feel  that  it 
would  have  been  no  lack  of  charity  to  proceed,  though  I  am  heartily 
glad  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of  doing  so  by  so  many  and  such 
powerful  representations.  But  I  trust  that  you  and  all  my  friends 
will  give  me  credit  for  being  perfectly  tolerant  of  all  attacks  upon 

ray  writings  or  general  abuse  of  my  opinions Believe  me, 

I  am  heartily  glad  of  the  final  result  of  tbiii  discussion,  for  I  liad  no 
wish  to  go  to  law;  but  I  thought  that  my  known»  or  rather  my 
miarepresented  opinions  on  politics,  ought,  to  make  mo  particularly 
anxious  to  deny  any  charge  respecting  religious  matters.  But  I  ara 
perfectly  willing  to  take  tbi^  judgment  of  my  friends  and  of  impar- 
tial persons  in  what  rests  wholly  on  opinion,  and  besides,  if  the 
attack  or  loss  to  my  own  character  were  ever  so  great,  I  should 
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quite  agree  with  you  that  it  was  better  to  bear  it,  than  to  bring 
eacred  things  into  discussion  in  places,  and  through  dinputanU 
wholly  unfitted  for  them.  But  tbis  I  at  first  did  not  contemplate 
ifts  the  likely  result. 


XVI.       TO    F.    HARTAVELL,    ESQ. 

Bogby,  Jane  2&,  1830. 
-  .  .  I  have  just  published  one  volume  of  Thucydides;  when 
the  others  will  follow,  it  is  hard  to  say,  for  the  work  here  is  more 
and  more  engrossing  continually;  but  I  like  it  bettor  and  better; 
it  baa  all  the  interest  of  a  great  game  of  chess,  with  livinf^  creatures 
for  pawns  and  pieces,  and  your  adversary,  in  plain  English,  the 
Devil :  truly  he  plays  a  very  tough  gume,  and  is  very  hard  to  beat, 
if  I  ever  do  beat  liim.  It  is  ({uite  tjurprisiiig  to  see  tlie  wickedness 
of  young  boys ;  or  would  be  8uq>rising.  if  I  bad  not  liad  my  own 
school  experience  and  a  good  deal  since  to  oulightuu  me. 


[The  following  letten,  which  have  be«n  iDBerted  as  exhibiting  tlie  earlier  sUgei  of 
hit  view!  of  ancient  hiitory.  were  occasioned  by  Mi  revition  of  the  "  Outlines  of 
Oenenl  Bister}-,"  anJ  the  first  numbers  of  "  The  History  of  fiome,"  for  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society.] 

XVn.      TO   T.    F.    KtXIB,   ESQ. 

....  In  the  Roman  History,  I  have  been  inclined  to  doubt 
If  iebuhr*s  notion  of  the  Alpine  origin  of  the  Tuscans.  Do  not  all 
existing  accounts  concur  in  stating  that  the  Metropolis  of  the  race 
in  Italy  was  south,  not  north,  of  tho  Apennines?  aud  does  not  tho 
Tuscan  notion  of  the  Gods  dwelling  to  the  north,  on  tho  Alps,  and 
£rom  thence  looking  down  on  the  world,  rather  imply  that  the  Alps 
were  to  the  Tuscans  in  Iliily  the  barrier  of  their  world,  the  limit  of 
their  knowledge,  rather  than  the  earliest  home  of  their  nation.  But 
this  is  happily  not  of  any  great  consequence.  Furthtr,  I  believe 
that  the  great  falsehood  of  the  Roman  history  begins  with  the  Com- 
monweiUth  ;  the  reigns  of  tho  kings  I  cannot  but  think  contain  more 
truth  than  Nicbuhr  allows.  The  slor}-  of  the  (Oiler  Tanpiin  iu  par- 
ticular seems  to  me  thoroughly  probable,  and  to  he-  i^mitiruied  by  tho 
aatborily  of  the  Kmperor  Claudius,  in  his  speech  preserved  on  the 
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brass  plate  at  Ljoaa ;  and  Claadioa  was  well  acquainted  with  the 

Tuscan  bistohans. 

Again,  tho  great  crisis  in  the  foreign  powers  of  Home  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  her  war  with  the  Samnites,  Gaols,  Tuscans,  and 
Umbrians,  in  the  fifth  centary  of  Rome.  Why  did  the  Romans 
triumph  over  this  coalition?  And  was  it  by  the  superior  population 
of  Latium,  which  we  know  was  exceedingly  dense?  I  have  always 
wanted  this  period  to  bo  brought  out  into  stronger  light,  though  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  pnictieable.  I  am  delighted  tliat  you 
have  given  Aico  his  due.  I  have  mentioned  him  also  in  tho  Ap- 
pendix to  the  first  Volume  of  my  Thucydides,  which  is  just  pub- 
lished. In  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman  tribes,  I  do  not 
see  clearly  whom  you  suppose  the  Rliamnes  to  have  been — were 
they  the  mixed  Casco-Pelasgian  people,  and  the  Luceres  the  pure 
Pelasgian  ?  But  then  how  came  the  Traditions  of  the  inferior  tribe 
to  prevail  so  entirely  ?  I  am  still  inclined  to  think  that  the  Lucerea 
were  connected  with  Tuscany. 


XTUI.      TO   THE   SAVE. 

Rupby,  Julj  2. 1S30. 

I  ought  to  have  written  to  you  sooner  about  chapter  xiv.,  but  I 
have  had  very  much  to  do  immediately  before  the  holidays.  The 
following  remarks  have  occurred  to  me,  which  I  will  put  down  in 
order. 

Sect,  1. — 'Is  not  some  brief  explanation  required  of  the  caoaes 
of  the  Roman  successes  by  sea,  immediately  after  the  first  creation 
of  their  navy?  And  is  not  the  priiici]»lo  of  general  usefulness,  that 
any  auporiority  acquired  only  by  one  nation  getting  the  start  of 
another,  and  so  having  studied  the  subject  longer,  is  always  liable 
to  bo  overthrown,  when  the  rival  nation  fmrly  enttra  into  the  race? 

[After  some  remarks  on  the  Jus  ItHlicum.]  The  Jus  Cwritum 
appears  to  have  been  a  mere  communication  of  the  private  righta  of 
citizenship,  made  at  a  time  when  the  citizenship  of  Csere  was  aa 
valuable  to  a  Roman  as  that  of  Rome  to  a  Cferitan.  I  have  long 
had  a  fluapitiion  that  llie  term  "socii  navales,"  habitually  applied  to 
the  Roman  seamen,  was  derived  from  a  time  when  all  the  navy  of 
Rome  was  furnished  by  her  allies,  probably  by  this  very  Caire  or 
Agylla. 
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Sect,  6. — The  Little  St.  Bernard  ia  not  at  the  source  of  the  Isere, 
but  flonae  miles  below  it.  If  Cramer's  statement  fail  anywhere,  I 
have  alwa^rs  imagined  that  it  was  here,  and  that  the  army  might 
possibly  have  followed  the  Isere  higher  up  than  he  imaginefl,  and 
descended  into  a  valley  wliich  would  take  them  more  directly  down 
opon  Turin.  The  passes  between  the  Little  St.  Bernard  and  Mount 
Cenis  are  almost  the  only  points  which  I  believe  have  not  been 
examined. 

Might  not  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  Romans  in  maintain- 
ing the  straggle  in  Spain,  and  thus  depriving  Hannibal  of  his  great 
nursery  of  soldiers,  be  noticed  as  cuutributing  mainly  tu  the  success 
of  the  war?  Had  Hasdrubal  followed  him  immediately,  instead  of 
nine  years  afte^^va^ds,  the  late  of  Rome  was  inevitable. 

I  have  noticed  all  that  struck  me  as  worth  noticing  as  to  the 
expediency  of  auy  alteration.  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  these  chapters  attentively,  and  I  am  sure 
they  must  have  cost  you  no  little  trouble,  and  will  be  exceedingly 
useful.  I  like  much  your  summary  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
joar  remarks  at  the  close  of  it.  The  great  art  seems  to  be  to  make 
certain  salient  points,  in  an  abridged  history,  in  the  way  of  remarks 
or  recapitulation — otherwise  it  is  like  travelling  through  the  plains 
of  Lombardy ;  one  is  interested  with  each  successive  scene,  but  gains 
no  general  notion  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  bearings  of  one 
place  with  another. 


lUX.       TO    TUZ    SAME. 


^^^^r  Bngbj.  Septamber  12,  1830. 

^^f About  the  Pelasgian  element  in  the  Athenian  people, 

^^^  am  not  quite  satisfied.  There  ia  a  clever  pamphlet  by  a  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, a  friend  of  Thierry's,  in  which  he  miiiritains  that  the  original 
inhabitants  of  all  countries,  such  as  the  Celts  in  Britain ,  have  been 
much  less  lost  by  subsequent  conquests  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
and  tiiat  their  physical  type  shows  itself  unchanged  after  the  lapse 
of  centuries.  If  so,  the  predominant  element  at  Athens  would  have 
been  Pelasgian — and  was  it  then  the  Pelasgian  rather  than  tho 
HeUenic  people  whose  intellectual  nature  was  so  wonderful  ?  Cer- 
tainly there  appears  very  Utile  of  the  same  superiority  amongst  tho* 
Dorians  of  Peloponnesus^  who  were  pure  Hellenes,  or  amongst  the 
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^olic  Boeotians.     But  ihia  question  of  race  requires  still  a  much 
larger  induction,  I  tliink,  before  we  can  argue  eoliilly  about  it. 


XX.      TO   THE   8A3CS. 

Ragby,  October  5, 1 830 
I  have  kept  the  two  volumes  which  wore  sent  to  me  longer  than 
I  ought,  but  my  time  haa  been  sadly  occupied,  and  I  find  it  impoa* 
sible  to  do  either  of  them  justice.  The  Rome,  I  thinli,  promises 
exceedingly  well;  and  I  have  ventured  to  add  a  sort  of  sketch  of 
the  scenery  from  my  recollection  of  it,  chiefly,  1  believe,  because  it 
ia  a  delight  to  me  to  recall  to  my  mind  images  of  such  beauty.  But 
if  the  description  be  Hear,  of  which  T  cannot  judge,  I  think  it  willi 
not  be  misplaced :  at  least  I  have  a  great  fondness  for  such  to 
graphical  details  myself. 

I  cannot  yet  be  quite  so  sceptical  about  the  kings ;  nor  can  I  a 
80  clearly  the  poetical  character  of  the  early  Roman  History.     Pe 
hnps,  however,  it  would  be  bettor  to  Ray  thnt  I  do  not  trace 
fictitious  character  of  it  so  strongly ;  for  the  traditions  may  well  ha 
come  down  in  verse,  but  it  makes  all  the  difference  whether  th 
were  merely  real  events  described  in  the  style  and  form  most  fitted] 
to  make  them  relished  and  remembered,  or  whether  they  wore  wild 
inventions,  like  Arioslo's  tAle  of  the  aiege  of  Paris  by  the  Saracen 
Is  not  one  of  the  most  correct  accounts  of  William  the  Conqueror 
Expedition  to  be  found  in  an  old  poem,  Le  Roman  du  Roa? 

Wliat  you  say  of  the  Achceans  is  I  suppose  quite  just 

Achaia  was  less  Doricized  than  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  bu 
from  im  obscurity  during  the  brilliant  times  of  Greece,  very  littli 
seems  to  bo  known  about  it.  The  system  of  federation  cxisi 
ever}'where  in  the  early  state  of  society,  and  Achaia  was  ripe  for 
renewal  at  a  later  period,  because  no  one  town  bad  so  outgrown  th' 
otiiers  as  to  aspire  to  become  the  capital  of  the  whole  country. 

[Borne  of  thew  opinloni,  etpedalljr  thow  on  uiytfaical  hlitory,  w«ra 
much  modified.     See  the  early  cbapten  of  hU  History  of  Rome,  and  ibe  Prefiwe  to 
the  third  Volume  of  his  Edition  of  Tbucydides.] 
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XXI.      TO  THE   BEV.    OEOBOE   CORNISH. 

Bogb.r,  Augnit  21, 1830. 
Yonr  letter  was  a  most  welcome  sight  to  mo  tho  first  morning  of 
my  arrival  at  home,  amidst  tbo  host  of  straitge  haudwhlings  oud 
letters  of  business  which  now  greet  me  every  morning.  It  rejoices 
me  to  think  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  eou&iu  of  yours  at  Rugby, 
and  I  suppose  wo  shall  see  him  here  on  Saturday,  whou  the  great 
ooftch  Btarta.  You  know  that  it  is  licensed  to  carry  not  exceeding 
960  paSBengers,  besides  the  foundationers.  I  agreed  with  the 
Pythagoreans  that  to  cw^ioror  was  one  of  the  number  of  xaKA,  and  so 
1  applied  to  the  Trustees,  and  got  the  limit  set.  We  are  not  near 
it  yet,  being  not  quite  iHM),  including  foimdationers,  and  perhaps 
may  never  reach  it;  but  that  1  shall  not  at  all  regret,  and  all  I 
wanted  was  never  to  go  beyond  it.  We  have  got  a  Cambridge  man, 
ft  Fellow  of  Trinity,  who  was  most  highly  recommended  to  me  as  a 
Dew  master;  and  I  hope  we  ehall  pull  hard  and  all  together  during 
the  next  half  year:  there  is  plenty  to  be  done,  1  can  assure  you; 
but  thank  God,  I  continue  to  enjoy  the  work,  and  am  now  in  excel- 
lent condition  for  setting  to  it.     You  may  see  M 's  name  and 

mine  amongst  the  subscribers  for  tlie  sufTerers  at  Paris.  It  seems 
to  me  a  most  blessed  revolution,  spotless  beyond  all  example  in 
'bistory,  and  the  most  glorious  instance  of  a  royal  rebellion  against 
•ociety,  promptly  and  energetically  repressed,  that  the  world  lias 
yet  seen.  It  magnificently  vindicates  the  cause  of  knowledge  and 
liberty,  showing  how  humanizing  to  all  classes  of  society  are  the 
spread  of  thought  and  information,  and  improved  political  institu- 
tions; and  it  lays  the  crimes  of  the  last  revolution  just  in  the  right 
place,  llie  wicked  aristocracy,  that  had  so  brutalixod  the  people  by 
its  long  iniquities,  that  they  were  like  slaves  broken  hone  when  they 
first  bestirred  themselves. 

Before  all  these  events  took  place,  on  my  way  out  throug'i  France, 
was  reading  Guizot's  History  of  the  Progress  of  Civilization  in 
F'ronce  from  the  earliest  times.  You  know  he  is  now  Minister  of 
.the  Interior,  and  one  of  the  ablest  writers  in  Franco.  In  his  book 
^be  gives  a  history  of  the  Pelagian  controversy,  a  most  marvellous 
eontrast  with  the  Liberals  of  a  former  day.  or  with  our  Westminster 
Reriewers  now.  Guizot  sides  with  St.  Augustine ;  but  the  whole 
chapter  is  most  worthy  of  notice;  the  freedom  of  the  will,  so  far  as 
to  leave  a  cousciousuess  of  guilt  when  we  have  not  done  our  duty, — 
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the  corruption  of  our  nature,  which  never  lets  us  in  fact  come  up  to 
whfit  we  know  wo  ought  to  do,  and  tho  help  derived  from  prayers 
to  God,*-are  stated  as  incontrovertible  philosophical  facts,  of  which 
every  man's  experience  rany  convince  him  ;  and  Guizot  blames  Pela- 
gius  for  90  exaggerating  the  uotiou  of  human  freedom  as  to  lose  sight 
of  our  need  of  external  assistance.  And  there  is  another  chapter 
on  the  unity  of  ilie  Church  no  less  remarkable.  Now  Guizot  is 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  a  most  eminent 
Liberal ;  and  it  seems  to  me  worthy  of  all  notice  to  observe  his 
language  with  regard  to  religion.  And  I  saw  Niebuhr  at  Bonn,  on 
my  way  homo,  and  talked  with  him  for  three  hours;  and  I  am  satis- 
fied from  my  ovni  ears,  if  I  had  had  any  doubts  before,  of  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  slander  which  called  him  an  unbeliever.  I  was  every 
way  delighted  with  him,  and  liked  very  much  what  I  saw  of  his  wife 
and  children.  Trevenon  and  his  wife  enjoyed  the  journey  exceed- 
ingly, ami  are  all  the  better  for  it.  Amongst  other  things,  I  visited 
the  Grand  Chartreuse,  which  is  certainl}^  enough  Co  make  a  man 
mmantic,  and  the  Church  of  Madonna  del  Monte ;  from  whence,  or 
mthorfrom  a  mountjiin  above  it,  I  counted  twelve  mountain  outlines 
between  me  and  the  horizon,— the  last,  the  ridge  of  the  highest 
Alps— upon  a  sky  so  glowing  ^vith  the  sunset,  that  instead  of  look- 
ing white  from  their  snovv^  they  were  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  upon  a 
plate  of  red  hot  iron,  all  dee[>  and  black.  I  was  delighted  also  with 
Venice;  most  of  all  delighted  to  see  the  secret  prisons  of  the  old 
Aristocracy  converted  into  lumber  rooms,  and  to  see  German  soldiera 
exercising  authority  in  that  plnce,  which  was  once  the  very  focus  of 
the  moral  degradatiuu  of  the  Italian  race,  the  seat  of  falnehoud  and 
ignorance  and  cruelty.  They  talk  of  building  a  bridge  to  Venice 
over  the  Lagune  ;  if  so,  T  am  glad  that  1  have  seen  it  first.  I  liked 
Padua  also,  more  than  I  thought  I  could  have  liked  the  birth-place 
of  Titus  Livius.  The  influence  of  the  clergy  must  be  great  there, 
and  most  beuehcialty  exercised ;  fur  a  large  institution  for  the  poor 
of  Padua,  providing  for  those  who  are  out  of  work,  as  well  as  for  the 
old  and  infirm,  derives  its  main  support  from  legacies;  the  clergy 
never  fiiiling  to  urge  every  man  who  can  at  all  afford  it  to  leave 
something  at  his  death  for  this  object.  We  came  home  through  the 
Tyrol,  and  through  Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  countries  apparently 
as  peaceful  and  prosperous  and  simple-mannered  as  1  ever  saw;  it 
is  quite  t^coriumical  travellmg  there.  And  now,  when  shall  I  travel 
to  Kenwyn  ?     I  hope  one  of  these  days ;  but  whether  in  the  next 
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wioter  or  not,  is  hard  to  say  ;  I  only  know  that  there  are  few  things 
which  I  ithould  enjoy  better.  I  was  so  sorry  to  miss  old  Tucker,  who 
Icftme  here  for  one  day  when  I  was  abroad;  ho  was  at  Leamington 
with  big  sister,  to  consult  uur  great  oracle.  Jephson.  Charles,  I 
suppose,  is  only  coming  home  upon  leave,  and  will  go  out  again ;  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  hina,  and  to  show  him  his  marks  on  my 
Hederic's  Lexicon  when  he  was  at  Wyalt's.  I  wish  I  may  he  able  to 
do  anything  for  you  as  to  a  curate,  but  I  am  very  much  out  of  the 
world  iu  those  matters^  and  1  have  no  regular  correspondence  with 
Oxford.  I  am  afraid  I  am  sadly  in  disgnic'e  with  all  parties,  be- 
tween my  Pamphlet  and  Sermons,  and  1  am  afraid  that  Thucydides 
will  not  mend  the  matter.  As  for  the  Pamphlet,  that  is  all  natural 
enough,  but  I  really  did  not  think  there  was  any  cloveu  foot  in  the 
Sermons,  nor  did  I  wish  to  show  any;  not,  I  hope,  from  timeserv- 
ing,  but  because,  what  you  said  about  the  schism  question,  1  wUhed 
to  do  with  that  and  divers  other  points, — i.e.,  reserve  them  for  a 
separate  volume,  which  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  publish  before  I 
dieu  There  are  some  points  on  which  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  had  a 
tMtimony  to  deliver,  which  I  ought  not  to  withhold.  And  Wilmau'a 
History  of  the  Jews  made  mo  more  und  more  eager  to  deliver  myself 
of  my  conceptions.  But  how  to  do  it  without  interfering  with  other 
and  even  more  pressing  duties,  1  cannot  tell.  Last  half  year,  I 
preached  every  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  for  the  hist  6ve  Sundiiya  of  the 
half  year  also,  besides  other  times ;  and  1  had  to  write  new  sermons 
for  all  these,  for  I  canuot  bear  to  preach  to  the  boys  anything  but 
what  is  quite  fresh,  and  suggested  by  their  particular  condition.  I 
never  like  preaching  anywhere  else  so  well;  for  one's  lioys  are  even 
more  than  a  parish,  inasmuch  as  one  knows  more  of  them  all  indi- 
vidually, than  can  easily  be  the  case  in  a  parish,  and  has  a  double 

authority  over  them,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual Though, 

to  speak  seriously,  it  ia  quite  awful  to  watch  the  strength  of  evil  in 
such  young  raindft,  and  how  powerless  is  everj'  effort  against  it.  It 
would  give  the  vainest  man  alive  a  very  fair  notion  of  his  own  in- 
HuHiciency,  to  see  how  li(tle  he  can  do.  and  how  his  most  earnest 
addresses  are  as  a  cannon  ball  on  a  bolster;  tliorough  careless  un- 
h&pressibleness  beats  one  all  to  pieces.  And  so  it  is,  and  so  it  will 
be;  and,  as  far  as  1  am  concerned,  I  can  quite  eay  that  it  is  much 
better  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for  it  would  be  too  kindling,  could  one 
perceive  these  young  minds  really  led  from  evil  by  one's  own  efforts; 
one  would  be  sorely  tempted  to  bow  down  to  one's  own  net     As  it 
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iSt  the  net  is  so  palpably  nig(^ed,  tliat  one  sees  perfv^rce  how  sorry 
an  itlol  it  would  make.  But  I  must  go  to  bed,  and  spare  jour  eyed 
aud  your  patience. 


XXn.       TO    REV.    DB.    HAWKINS. 

Bugby,  November,  1 
I  am  always  glad  to  write  to  you,  but  I  have  uow  two  especial 
causes  for  doiug  so;  ono  to  thauk  you  for  your  Visitation  sermon, 
aud  iinother  to  explain  to  you  why  I  do  uot  think  it  right  to  comply 
with  your  wishes  touching  the  tricolor  work-bag.  For  your  sermon, 
1  thank  you  for  it ;  I  believe  1  agree  with  it  aluioat  entirely,  waiving 
some  expressions,  whicli  I  hold  one  never  should  cavil  about,  where 
one  agrees  in  substance.  But  have  you  ever  clearly  defined  to  your- 
self what  you  mean  by  "one  society,"  as  applied  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Church  upon  earth?  It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  what  I  cou- 
sidor  the  erroi's  about  **  the  Churrh/'  tuni  ujton  au  imperfect  under- 
staudiug  of  this  point.  In  one  8ensc,  ai^d  iliat  a  very  important 
one,  all  Christians  belong  to  one  society ;  but  then  it  is  more  like 
Cicero's  sense  of  "societas,"  than  what  we  mean  by  a  society. 
There  is  a  *'societas  generis  humani, '  and  a  "sucietas  homumm 
Christianorura ; "  but  there  is  not  one  "  respublica"  or  "civitas"  of 
either,  but  a  great  many.  The  Roman  Catholics  say  there  is  but 
one  "  reapublioii,"  and  therefore,  with  perfect  consistency,  they  say 
that  there  must  be  one  central  govenimeut;  our  Article,  if  I  mistake 
not  its  sense,  says»  and  with  great  truth,  that  the  Christian  Res- 
publica depends  on  the  political  Respublica;  that  is,  that  there  may 
bo  at  least  as  many  Christian  stKiieties  as  tliere  ore  political  socie- 
ties, and  that  there  may  be,  and  iu  our  own  kingdom  are,  even 
more'.  If  there  bo  one  Christian  society,  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  word,  there  must  be  one  government ;  whereas,  iu  point  of  fact, 
the  Scotch  Church,  the  Euc^lish  Church,  and  the  French  Church, 
have  all  separate  and  perfectly  independeut  governments;  aud  con- 
Be<^uently  can  only  be  in  au  unusual  and  peculiar  seuse  "  one 
society:"  that  is,  spiritually  one,  as  having  the  same  objects  and 
the  same  priociplea,  and  the  same  supports,  and  tho  same  enemies. 
You  therefore  seem  to  mc  right,  in  saying  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
should  be  addressed  iu  England  as  a  Dissenter;  but  all  tliis  appears 
to  me  to  lead  necessarily  to  this  conclusion,— that  the  constitution 
'  See  Appendix  11.  ^d)  to  Fragment  on  ibe  Churth. 
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and  govemment  of  every  Church  is  a  political  institution,  and  tJmt 
conformity  and  nonconformity  are  so  iar  matters  of  civil  law,  that, 
vhere  Qooconformity,  as  in  England,  is  strictly  legal,  there  it  is  no 
offence,  except  in  eo  far  as  it  may  be  accompanied  with  heretical 
opinions,  vhich  is  merely  naTu  ffVf^SiB^Mi,  For  the  State  says  that 
there  may  be  any  given  number  of  religious  societies  witliia  i\A 
jurisdiction — societies,  that  is,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  as 
bodies  governing  themselves;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  State  may  law- 
iully  say  this,  for,  if  the  Church  were  one  society,  in  this  sense,  by 
Christ's  institution,  then  the  I^manist  doctrine  would  be  true,  and» 
I  do  not  say  the  Pope,  but  certainly  a  General  Council  would  possess 
an  antbority  paramount  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  payment  of  tithes, 
itc,  to  any  local  and  human  authority  of  Kings  or  Parliaments  of 
this  or  that  political  division  of  the  human  race.  I  have  thought 
^wnot  a  little  niK)n  all  this  matter  in  my  time,  and  I  fancy  that  I  see 
^^Kny  own  way  straight;  whether  other  people  will  think  eo,  is  a  dif- 
^Hjierent  question. 

^H  (After  explaining  a  false  report  about  a  trtculorcd  cockade  and 
^^Pvork-bag.)  It  is  worse  than  obnoxious  to  apply  this  to  English 
P  politics,  and  if  any  man  seriously  considers  me  to  wish  for  a  revo- 
I  lution  here,  with  my  seven  children  and  good  house  to  lose,  (to  put 
it  on  no  other  ground,)  why  he  must  even  continue  to  think  bo. 
But  I  do  admire  the  Revolution  in  France — admire  it  as  heartily 
and  entirely,  as  any  event  recorded  in  histfjry;  and  I  tliink  that  it 
every  individual,  still  more  every  clergyman,  and  most  of 
idl,  every  clergyman  in  a  public  situation,  to  express  this  opinion 
publicly  and  decidedly.  1  have  not  forgotten  the  twenty  years'  war 
into  which  the  English  aristocracy  and  clergy  drove  Mr.  Pitt  in 
^^^1793,  and  which  the  Quarterly  Keview  and  other  such  writers  are 
^^Bow  seeking  to  repeat.  I  hold  it  to  be  of  incalculable  importau^^e, 
^^  that,  while  the  conduct  of  France  has  been  beyond  all  example  piure 
and  heroic,  there  should  lio  so  manifest  a  display  of  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  England,  as  to  lead  to  a  real  mutual  con&dence  and 
friendship  between  the  two  comitries.  Our  govemment.  I  believe, 
is  heartily  dis|io8ed  to  do  this,  and  I  Hill  not,  for  one,  shrink  from 
avovring  a  noble  cause  and  a  noijie  nation,  because  a  party  in  Eng- 
land, joined  through  timidity  by  a  number  of  men  who  have  really 
no  s^-mpathy  with  it,  choose  to  try  to  excommunicate  nil  who  will  not 
join  them.  I  have  myself  heard  them  expressing  hearty  appro- 
bation of  the  French  Kevolution,  and  yet  shrink  from  avowing  it. 
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Uflt  thej  flhoald  appotf  to  ynn  the  Bsdioals.  And  thus  thej  leave 
the  lUdJeab  in  excinmre  prwawwion  of  sentiments,  vhich  thev  them- 
seUes  join  in,  jiut  u  thej  wooU  leave  the  Useful  Knowledge  So- 
ciety to  the  Benthamites.  I  qoarrel  with  no  man  for  disapproTing 
of  the  revolution,  except  he  does  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite 
mLtional  animosities^  and  ao  tend  to  provoke  a  war;  bat  in  a  case  so 
flagrant — a  case  of  as  clear  right,  as  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
—it  is  clearly  not  for  the  friends  of  France  to  suppress  or  conceal 
their  sentiments.  About  Belgium  the  case  is  wholly  difierenl : 
there,  the  meritj^  of  the  quarrel  are  far  more  doubtful,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  popular  party  far  less  pure;  and  there  I  hare  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  Belgians.  But,  France,  if  it  were  only  for  the  con- 
trast to  the  first  revolution,  deserves.  I  think,  the  warmest  admir- 
ation, and  the  most  cordial  expression  of  iL  1  have  written  now 
more  upon  this  subjert  than  I  have  either  written  or  spoken  upon 
it  before  to  any  one ;  for  indeed  I  have  very  little  time,  and  no 
inclination  for  disputes  on  such  matters.  But,  if  I  am  questioned 
about  my  opinions,  and  required  to  conceal  them,  as  if  I  were 
ashamed  of  them.  I  think  it  right  then  to  avow  them  plainly,  and  to 
explain  my  reasons  for  them.  There  is  not  a  man  in  England  who 
is  less  a  party  man  than  I  am,  for  in  fact  no  party  would  own  me ; 

and.  when  I  was  at -'s  in  the  summer,  he  looked  upon  me  to 

be  quite  illiberal.  But  those  who  hold  their  own  opinions  in  a 
string,  will  suppose  that  their  neighbours  do  the  same. 
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Perhaps  no  more  Btxiking  instance  of  his  deep  interest  in  tbu 
stale  of  the  country  could  be  found,  than  in  the  gloom,  with 
which  his  correspoDdence  is  suddenly  overcast  in  the  autumn  of 
1830.  The  alonning  aspect  of  English  society  brouglit  to  view 
in  the  rural  disturhances  in  the  winter  of  1830,  and  additionally 
darkened  in  1831-32,  by  the  visitation  of  tlie  Cholera,  and  the 
political  agitations  of  the  Reform  Bill,  little  as  it  came  within 
his  own  experience,  gave  a  colour  to  bis  whole  mind.  Of  his 
Btaie  of  feebng  at  this  time,  no  better  example  can  be  given 
than  the  five  sermons  appended  to  the  opening  course  of  his 
practical  school  sermons,  in  his  second  volume,  especially  the 
last  of  them,  which  was  preached  in  the  chapel  on  the  Sunday 
when  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Cholera  in  England  first 
reached  Rugby,  There  are  those  amongst  his  pupils  who  can 
never  forget  the  moment  when,  on  that  dark  November  afler- 
soon,  after  the  simple  preface,  stating  in  what  sense  worldly 
thoughts  were  or  were  not  to  be  brought  into  that  place,  he  at 
once  began  with  that  solemnity  which  marked  his  voice  and 
manner  when  speaking  of  what  deeply  moved  liim: — "  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  this  is  a  marked  time — a  time  such  as  neither 
we,  nor  our  fathers  for  many  generations  before  us,  have  expe- 
rienced ;  and  to  those  who  know  what  the  past  has  been,  it  is 
no  doubt  awfiil  to  think  of  the  change  which  we  are  now  about 
to  encounter."  (Serm.  vol.  ii.  p.  418.)  Bat  in  him  the  sight 
of  evil,  and  the  endeavour  to  remove  it,  were  hardly  ever  dis- 
joined; and  whilst  everytliing  which  he  felt  partook  of  the 
despondency  with  which  that  sermon  opens,  everything  which 
be  did  partakes  of  that  oheerful  activity  with  which  the  same 
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flmnon  oIobob  in  urging  the  example  of  the  Apostle's  "  wise' 
and  manly  conduct  amidst  the  dangers  of  stonn  and  ship- 
wreck." 

The  alorra  which  ho  felt  was  shared  by  many  of  the  most 
opposite  opinions  to  his  own;  but  there  could  have  been  few, 
whom  it  touched  at  onco  on  so  many  points.  The  disturbances 
of  the  time  were  to  him  tho  very  evils  which  he  had  anticipated 
even  as  far  back  as  \H[\};  they  struck  on  some  of  tlie  most 
sensitivo  of  his  natural  feelings — liis  sense  of  justice,  and  his 
impaUence  of  the  bight  uf  sufferiug  :  tliey  seemed  to  him  symp- 
toms of  a  deep-seated  disease  iu  all  the  relations  of  English 
society — the  resullH  of  a  lung  series  of  evils  from  the  neglect 
of  tho  eighteenth  century — of  the  lawlessness  of  the  feadal 
system — of  the  oppressions  of  the  Norman  conquest — of  the 
dissoluteness  of  the  Komau  empire — of  the  growth  of  those 
Bociid  and  national  sins  which  tho  Hebrew  Prophets  had  de- 
nounced, and  wliioh  Christianity  in  its  full  practical  develop- 
ment was  dcsigticd  to  cheek". 

Hence  arose  his  anxiety  to  see  the  clergy  take  it  up,  as  he 
had  himself  endeavoured  to  do  in  the  sermons  already  noticed. 

"  I  almost  despair,"  he  said,  "of  anythiog  tliat  any  private  or 
local  efforts  can  do.  I  think  that  the  clergy  as  a  body  might  do 
much,  if  thoy  were  steadily  to  observe  the  evils  of  the  times,  and 
preach  fearlessly  against  them.  I  cannot  understand  what  is  the 
good  of  a  national  Church  if  it  bo  not  to  Christianize  the  nation, 
and  introduce  the  principles  of  Christiauity  into  men's  social  and 
civil  relations,  and  expkise  the  wickedness  of  that  spirit  which  mun- 
taius  tho  game  laws,  and  iu  agrii'uliure  and  trade  scoras  to  tliink 
that  there  is  no  such  sin  as  covctousness,  and  that  if  a  man  is  not 
dishonest,  he  lias  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  all  the  profit  of  his 
capital  tliat  ho  can." 

Flence,  again,  his  anxiety  to  impart  or  see  imparted  to  the 
pubUcations  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, then  in  the  first  burst  of  their  repuiation.  and  promising 
to  exercise  a  really  extensive  influcuoo  on  the  country  at  hirgc, 
something  of  tho  religious  spiht,  in  which  they  seemed  to  him 
to  be  deficient. 

*  See  JliKelL  Workf,  p.  176.  192.  276.     Hut.  of  Rome.  I.  266. 
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"  I  am  not  wishing  to  see  the  Society's  tracts  tarned  into  ser- 
mons,— far  less  to  see  them  intermeddle  in  wliut  ore  strictly  theolo- 
gical controversies; — but  1  am  sure  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
L'nit&rians.  all  Christians  have  a  common  ground  in  all  that  is  es- 
sential in  Christianity,  and  beyond  that  I  never  wish  to  go ; — and 
it  does  seem  to  me  as  forced  and  unnatural  in  us  now  to  disiuiss  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  and  its  groat  motives  from  our  considera- 
tion,— as  is  done  habitually,  for  example,  in  Miaa  Edgcwortli's 
books, — as  it  is  to  fill  our  pages  with  Hebraisms,  and  to  write  and 
speak  in  the  words  and  style  of  the  Bible.  The  slightest  touches 
of  Christian  principle  and  Chnstiau  hope  in  the  Society's  biogra- 
pbicai  and  historical  articles  would  be  a  sort  of  liviug  salt  to  the 
whole: — and  would  exhibit  that  union  which  I  never  will  consent  to 
think  unattainable,  between  goodness  and  wisdom; — between  every- 
thing that  is  manly,  sensible,  and  free,  and  everything  Uiat  is  pure 
and  self-denying,  and  humble,  and  heavenly." 

His  oommimicutions  with  the  Society,  made,  hovever,  from 
tbe  nature  of  the  cose,  mther  through  individuals  than  officially, 
-were  at  oue  time  frequent;  luid  though,  from  tlu;  diflbrcnt  view 
wliich  it  took  of  its  proper  province,  ho  was  finally  induced  to 
discontinue  them,  he  felt  great  reluctance  in  flbandoning  his 
hope  of  being  able  to  co-operate  with  a  body  which  he  '*  believed 
might,  with  God's  blessing,  do  more  good  of  all  kinds,  political, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual,  than  any  other  society  in  existence." 

**  There  was  a  show  of  reason,"  he  said,  "  in  excluding  Chris- 
tianity from  the  plan  of  the  Society's  works,  so  long  as  they  avow- 
edly confine<l  themselves  to  science  or  to  intellectual  instruction : 
but  in  a  paper  intended  to  improve  its  readers  morafiif,  to  moke 
men  better  and  happier,  as  well  as  better  informed,  surely  neutrality 
with  regard  to  Christianity  is,  virtually,  hostility."  *'  For  myself,'* 
he  adds,  "  I  am  well  aware  of  my  own  iusigniticance,  but  if  there 
were  no  other  objection  to  the  Penny  Magazine  assuming  a  decidedly 
Christian  tone,  tlian  mere  difficulties  of  execution.  I  would  most 
readily  offer  my  best  sen-ices,  suih  as  they  are.  to  the  Society,  and 
would  endeavour  to  furnish  thorn  regularly  with  articles  of  the  kind 
that  I  desire.  My  occupations  here  are  so  engrossing,  that  it  would 
be  personally  very  inconvenient  to  me  to  do  so;  and  1  am  not  so 
absurd  as  to  tliiuk  my  offer  of  any  value,  except  in  the  single  case 
of  a  practical  difficulty  existing  as  to  finding  a  writer,  should  the 
principle  itself  be  approved  of     I  am  fully  convinced  that  if  the 
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Penny  Magazine  were  decidedly  and  avowedly  Christian,  many 
the  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom  would  be  most  delighted  to  assist 
it8  circulation  by  every  means  in  their  power.  For  myself,  I  should 
think  that  I  could  not  do  too  much  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
what  would  then  be  so  great  a  national  blessing ;  and  I  should  beg 
to  be  allowed  to  offer  £50  annually  towards  it,  so  long  as  my 
remaining  in  my  present  situation  enabled  me  to  gratify  my  incli- 
nations to  that  extent." 

The  most  pracdcal  attempt  at  tlie  realization  of  these  views, 
■was  his  own  endeavour  to  set  up  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Eng- 
lishman's Register,  which  he  undertook  in  1831,  "more  to 
relieve  his  own  conscience  than  with  any  sanguine  hope  of 
doing  good,"  but  *'  earnestly  desiring  to  speak  to  the  people 
the  words  of  truth  and  soberness — to  tell  them  plainly  the  evils 
that  exist,  and  lead  them,  if  I  can,  to  their  causes  and  their 
remedies."  He  was  the  proprietor,  though  not  the  sole  editor, 
and  he  contributed  the  chief  articles  in  it  (signed  A.),  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  explanations  of  Scripture,  and  of  comments  on 
the  political  events  of  the  day.  It  died  a  natural  death  in  a 
few  weeks,  partly  from  his  want  of  leisure  to  conirol  it  properly, 
and  from  the  great  expenses  which  it  entailed  upon  him — partly 
from  the  want  of  cordial  sympathy  in  any  of  the  existing  parties 
of  the  country.  Finding,  however,  that  some  of  his  articles 
had  been  copied  into  the  Sheffield  Courant,  by  its  editor,  Mr. 
Piatt,  he  opened  a  communication  with  him  in  July,  1831, 
which  he  maintained  ever  afterwards,  and  commenced  writing  a 
series  of  Letters  in  that  paper,  which,  to  the  number  of  thirteen, 
were  afterwards  published  separately,  and  constitute  the  best 
exposition  of  his  views,  on  the  main  causes  of  social  distress  in 
England. 

It  was  now  that,  with  *'  the  thirst  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast 
wilderness,  which  in  these  times  of  excitement,"  he  writes  to  a 
friend,  "is  almost  irresistible,"  he  began  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  what  ultimately  became  his  home  in  Westmoreland.  It 
was  now,  also,  that  as  lie  came  more  into  contact  with  public 
affairs,  ho  began  to  feel  the  want  of  sympathy  and  the  opposition 
which  he  subsequently  experienced  on  a  larger  Bcule.  "  I  have  no 
tnau  like-minded  with  mc,"  he  writes  lo  Archbisltop  Wliatelv, — 
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*'  none  with  whom  I  can  oordiolly  sympathize  ;  there  are  many 
good  men  to  be  found,  and  many  clever  men,  some  too,  who 
are  both  good  and  clever ;  but  yet  there  is  a  want  of  some 
greatness  of  mind,  or  singleness  of  purpose,  or  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, which  mokes  them  grate  against  die  edge  of  one's  inner 
man."  This  was  the  period  when  ho  felt  most  keenly  his  dif- 
ferences with  the  8o-oalled  Evangelical  party,  to  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  ho  naturally  looked  for  co-operation,  as  the  body 
which  at  that  time  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  religious  con- 
Ticdons  of  the  country,  but  from  which,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  constantly  repelled  by  Ids  sLroug  bonse  of  tlia  obstaulea 
•which  (as  he  thought)  their  narrow  views  and  technical  phraseo- 
logy»  were  for  ever  opposing  to  the  real  and  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  the  remedy  of  the  great 
wants  of  the  age,  social,  moral,  and  intelleotnal*. 

It  was  his  own  conviction  of  these  wants  which  now  moro 
than  ever  awakened  liis  desire  for  a  comnieiitary  on  tlie  Scrip- 
tores,  which  should  explain  their  true  reference  to  the  present 
state  of  England  and  of  the  world,  as  well  as  remove  some  of 
the  intellectual  difficulties,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  to 
which  men's  minds  seemed  to  be  growing  moro  and  moro  awake. 
And  this,  for  the  time,  he  endeavoored  to  accomplish  by  the 
statement  of  some  of  Ids  general  principles  of  interpretation  in 
the  Essay  on  that  subject,  which  he  ai£xed  to  his  second 
volume  of  sennons  publislied  in  December,  1831.  The  objec- 
tions which  this  Essay  excited  at  the  time  in  various  quarters 
were  very  great,  and  according  to  his  own  belief  it  exposed  him 
to  more  misunderstanding  tlmn  any  other  of  his  writings.  But 
he  never  wavered  in  the  conviction  that  its  pubhcation  had 
been  an  imperative  duty— it  was  written,  as  he  said,  "profes- 


*  In  illuttntion  of  tliu  Tt«w  u  represented  in  th«  present  chapter  it  may 
b«  well  to  refer  to  Introd.  to  Serro.  vol.  iv.  p.  zxv.,  and  to  give  the  following 
ntimct  from  a  UB.  Preface  to  a  votam*  of  Scrmoni  in  ]82tf.  "Their  peculiarilie* 
ai  a  party  teem  to  me  to  ari»  simply  from  these  causes — a  good  Ckrisiian,  with  a 
low  underatonding.  &  luid  education,  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  becomes  an  Evan- 
gelical,— whDit,  on  the  other  hunJ,  if  }'ou  were  to  enlarge  the  andentanding  of  an 
£vangelical,  if  you  could  remedy  the  defects  of  his  education,  and  lupply  liim  with 
abundant  knowledge  uf  men  and  ihiugt,  be  would  (ben  boconie  a  most  complete 
■pecimeo  of  a  true  Christiaa.** 
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eionally,  firom  his  baying  had  so  much  to  do  vith  yonng  men, 
and  from  knowing  what  they  wanted ;"  even  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  he  said  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  important 
thing  he  had  erer  written.    "  I  thought  it  likely,"  he  writes  at 
the  time  to  a  firiend,  "  with  God  s  blessing,  to  be  so  benefidal, 
that  I  published  it  at  the  end  of  this  yolume,  rather  than  wait 
for  another  opportunity,  because  under  that  sense  of  the  great 
uncertainty  of  human  life  which  the  present  state  of  things 
brings  especially  home  to  my  mind,  I  should  be  sorry  to  die 
without  having  circulated  what  I  believe  will  be  to  many  most 
usoful  and  most  satisfsurtory.     I  am  sure,"  he  writes,  in  answer 
io  \lw  objections  of  another  £riend,  "  that  the  more  the  subject 
is  considered,  men  will  find  that  they  have  been  afraid  of  a 
groundless  danger,  and  the  further  I  follow  up  my  own  views, 
tlio  nioiv  thoy  appear  to  me  to  harmonize  with  the  whole  system 
of  ViihI's  revelations;  and  not  only  absolutely  to  do  away  with 
all  tlio  diflioulties  of  the  Scriptures,  but  to  turn  many  of  them 
iiHo  valuable  instructions.""' 


X\ni.      TO  J.   T.   COLERIDOB,  ESQ. 

Bogbf,  NoTember  1, 1830. 
Ic  is  quiio  high  time  tbAt  I  should  write  to  you.  for  weeks  and 
itu^nihs  g^^  by.  and  it  is  quite  startling  to  think  how  little  commu- 
itiontion  I  bold  with  many  of  those  whom  I  love  most  dearly.  And 
vol  those  Atv  times,  when  I  am  least  of  all  disposed  to  loosen  the 
links  which  hind  me  t<^  mr  oldest  and  dearest  friends,  for  I  imagine 
we  shHll  all  want  the  union  of  all  the  good  men  we  can  get  together; 
HUil  the  want  of  svmi^thy  which  I  cannot  but  feel  towards  so  many 
nf  those  whont  I  meet  with,  makes  me  think  how  delightful  it  would 
ho  to  have  daily  intercouree  with  those  with  whom  I  ever  feel  it 
thtiroughly.  What  men  do  in  middle  life,  without  a  wife  and  child- 
ren to  turn  to.  I  cannot  imagine :  for  I  think  the  affections  must  be 
sadly  checked  and  chilled,  even  in  the  best  men,  by  their  inter- 
course with  petiple.  such  as  one  usually  finds  them  in  the  world.  I 
do  not  moan  tlrnt  one  does  not  meet  with  good  and  sensible  people ; 

"  Snmc  «f  th«  points  touched  upon  in  this  Bssar  are  enlarged  upon  in  his  Sermons 
— thnt  on  "  the  Lonl's  day."  in  the  third  Tolume,  and  those  on  "  Pbinefaas,"  "Jael," 
and  **  the  Disobedient  Prophet,**  in  the  uzth. 
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but  then  their  minda  are  set,  and  our  minds  are  sot,  and  they  will 
not,  in  mature  age,  grow  into  each  other.  But  with  a  home  filled 
with  those  whom  wo  entirely  love  and  sympathize  witli,  and  with 
some  old  friends,  to  whom  one  can  open  one's  heart  fully  from  time 
to  time,  the  world's  society  has  rather  a  bracing  influence  to  make 
one  shake  off  mere  dreams  of  delight.  You  must  not  think  me 
bilious  or  low-spirited ; — I  never  felt  better  or  more  inclined  to  work; 
' — but  one  gets  pathetic  wtb  thinking  of  the  present  and  the  pasti 
ftnd  of  the  days  and  the  people  that  you  and  I  liave  seen  together, 
and  of  the  progress  which  we  have  all  made  towards  eternity  ;  for 
I.  who  am  nearly  the  youngest  of  our  old  set.  have  completed  half 
iny  three  score  and  ten  years.  Besides,  the  aspect  of  the  times  is 
really  to  my  mind  awful : — on  one  aide  a  party  profaning  the  holiest 
names  by  the  lowest  principles,  and  the  grossest  selfishness  and 
ignorance, — on  the  other,  a  party  who  seem  likely  «*•£«  ««*?  ia«-9a», 
irho  disclaim  and  renounce  oven  the  very  name  of  that,  whoso  spirit 
their  adversaries  have  long  renounced  equally.  If  I  had  two  necks, 
I  fihoald  think  that  I  hud  a  very  good  chance  of  being  hanged  by 
both  sides,  as  I  think  I  ehall  now  by  whichever  gets  the  belter,  if  it 
really  does  come  to  a  6ght.  I  read  now,  with  the  deepest  sym|>atby, 
those  magnificent  lines  of  j'our  Uncle's,  on  the  departed  yoai*,  and 
am  mj-self,  in  fact,  experiencing  some  portion  of  the  abuse  which 
he  met  with  from  the  same  pai-ty ;  while,  like  liim,  I  feel  utterly 
unable  to  shelter  myself  in  the  opposite  party,  whose  hopes  and 
principles  are  such  as  I  shrink  from  with  abhorrence.  So  what 
Thucydides  says  of  ri  (^tVa  ri*  -zoxtr^*  often  rises  upon  my  mind  as 
a  promising  augury  of  my  future  exaltjttion,  n  vt,v  x^o  NistdXi; 

November  3rd. — I  wrote  these  two  sides  in  school  on  Monday, 
and  I  hope  to  finish  the  rest  of  my  letter  this  evening,  while  ray 
boys  ore  translating  into  Latin  from  my  English  that  magnificent 
part  in  the  De  Oratore.  about  the  death  of  Crassus.  I  see  I  have 
given  you  enough  of  discourse  on  things  in  general — I  will  only  add 
one  thing  more ;  that  1  know  there  are  reports  in  Oxford  of  my 
teaching  the  boys  my  politics,  and  setting  revolutionary  themes.  If 
you  hear  these  reports,  will  you  contradict  them  flatly  ?  I  never 
disguise  or  suppress  my  opinions,  but  I  have  been  and  am  most  re- 
ligiously careful  not  to  influence  my  boys  with  them :  and  1  have 
just  now  made  them  begin  Uuseell's  Modem  Europe  again,  because 
we  were  come  to  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  I  did 
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vidk  thMi.  Afi  to  the  rero- 
I  caoaot  ««€■  infill ei  dM  ongia  <^  so  absurd  a 
k  be  tkat  cae  <if  wj  flDlfMte  hat  half  year  was 
*"  tbe  partirahr  Vfili  vAicfc  civSaed  aecaaty  la  ospoaed  to,  as  op- 
posed to  san^  fife,*  «Ucli  I  p¥«  lor  tbs  pMipuae  of  deariiig  their 
notiooa  about  laxmy,  and  the  oM  derjamatiopa  aboat  Scythian  sim- 
piid^.  Ac;  bat  I  aopposa  that  I  an  thooght  to  hare  a  longing  for 
tlie  vDoda.  and  an  impatiiiaca  U  tka  raetiaiat  of  breeches.  It  is 
reallj  too  great  a  follj  to  be  talked  of  aa  a  rerolutionist,  vith  a  fiunilj 
of  seren  young  chiMreo.  and  a  banse  and  income  that  I  should  be 
rather  puzzled  to  match  in  Anefiea«  if  I  were  obliged  to  change 
my  quartera.  llv  quarrd  with  the  anti-liberal  partr  is,  that  they 
are  going  the  way  to  force  my  children  to  America,  and  to  deprive 
me  and  every  one  else  of  property,  station,  and  all  the  inestimable 
ba&efita  of  society  in  England.  TheK  is  nothing  &o  revolutionary, 
beoaoae  Ihere  is  nothing  so  unnatnial  and  so  conrulsive  to  society 
as  the  strain  to  keep  things  fixed,  when  all  the  world  is  by  the  very 
law  of  its  creation  in  eternal  progre^ ;  and  the  cause  of  all  the 
oWls  of  the  world  may  be  traced  to  that  natural  but  most  deadly 
error  of  human  indolence  and  corruption,  that  our  business  is  to 
preserve  and  not  to  improve.  It  is  the  ruin  of  us  all  alike,  indi- 
viduals, schools,  and  nations. 


XXIV.      TO   BIS   SISTKB  SUSAXNAH   ARXOLO. 

Biigby.  Ko7eiBb«r,  1830. 

The  paramount  interest  of  public  affairs  outweighs  with  me  even 
the  school  itself;  and  I  think  not  unreasonably,  for  school  and  all 
would  go  to  the  dogs,  if  the  convulsion  which  I  dread  really  comes 
to  pass.     I  must  write  a  pamphlet  in  the  holidays,  or  I  shall  burst. 

No  one  seems  to  me  to  understand  our  dangers,  or  at  least  to 
speak  them  out  manfully.  One  good  man,  who  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Times  the  other  day,  recommends  that  the  clergy  should  preach 
subordination  and  obedience.  I  seriously  say,  God  forbid  they 
should ;  for.  if  any  earthly  thing  could  ruin  Christianity  in  England, 
it  would  be  this.  If  they  read  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  and  Amos  and 
Ilabakkuk.  they  will  Bnd  that  the  Prophets,  in  a  similar  state  of 
society  in  Judea,  did  not  preach  subordination  only  or  chiefly,  but 
they  denounced  oppression,  and  amassing  overgrown  properties,  and 
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grinding  the  laboorere  to  tbe  smallest  possible  pittance :  aiid  tbej 
denounced  the  Jewish  high-churcb  party  for  countenancing  all  tliese 
iniquities,  and  prophesying  smooth  things  to  please  the  Aristocracy. 
If  the  clergy  would  como  forward  as  one  man  from  Cumberland  to 
Cornwall,  exhorting  peaceableness  on  the  one  side,  and  jusUco  on 
the  other,  denouncing  the  high  rents  and  the  game  laws,  and  the 
c&relessnesa  which  keeps  the  poor  ignorant,  and  thou  wonders  that 
they  are  brutal,  I  verily  believe  they  might  yet  save  themso1ve»  and 
the  state.     But  the  truth  is  that  wo  are  living  amongst  a  population 
whom  we  treat  with  all  the  haughtiness  and  indifference  that  we  could 
treat  slaves,  whom  we  allow  to  be  slaves  in  ignorance,  without  having 
them  chained  and  watched  to  prevent  them  from  hurting  ua.     I 
only  wish  you  could  read  Arthur  Young's  Travels  in  France  in  1780 
and  1700,  and  see  what  he  says  of  the  general  outbreak  then  of  the 
pemntry,  when  they  burnt  tho  chateaux  all  over  France,  and  ill- 
used  the  families  of  the  proprietors,  aud  then  compare  the  order- 
liness of  the  French  populace  now.     It  speaks  volumes  for  small 
aabdivided  properties,  general  intcUigonco,  and  an  ab^ionce  of  oris* 
tocratical  manners  and  distinctions.     Wo  know  that,  in  the  hrst 
revolution,  to  he  seen  in  decent  clothes  whs  at  onn  time  a  sure  road  to 
the  guillotine:  so  bitter  was  the  hatred  engendered  in  a  brute  popu- 
lation agiunst  those  who  had  gone  on  in  luxury  and  refinement, 
leaving   their  poorer  neighbours  to  remain  in  the  ignorance  aud 
wretchedness  of  savages,  and  therefore  with  tlie  ferocity  of  savages 
also.     The  dissolution  of  the  ministry  may  do  something;  but  the 
evil  exists  in  every  parish  iu  England ;  and  there  should  be  a  re- 
form in  the  ways  and  ruiuiiiers  of  every  parish  to  cure  it.     We  have 
got  up  a  dispensary  here,  and  I  am  thinking  of  circulating  bmall 
Uacta  a  la  Cobbett  in  point  of  style,  to  show  tbe  people  the  ro^il  state 
of  things  aud  their  causes.     llaU  the  truth  might  be  of  little  use, 
tut  ignorance  of  all  the  truth  is  something  fearful,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  whole  trutli  would,  1  am  convinced,  do  nothing  but  pacify, 
because  the  fault  of  the  rich  has  been  a  sin  of  ignorance  and  thought- 
leesnesa;  they  have  only  done  what  the  poor  would  Imve  done  in 
their  places,  because  few  men's  morality  rises  higher  than  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  abstaining  from  actual  wrong  to  others.     So  you 

have  got  a  long  sermon.    showed  me  a  copy  of  the  Record 

newspsper,  a  true  specimen  of  the  party,  with  their  infinitely  little 
minds,  disputing  about  anise  and  cummin,  when  heaven  and  earth 
are  coming  together  around  them ;  with  much  of  Christian  hanii- 
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lessness,  I  do  not  deny,  but  with  nothing  of  Christian  wisdom ;  and 
these  are  times  when  the  dore  can  ill  spare  the  addition  of  the  ser- 
pent. The  state  of  a£Gurs.  therefore,  keeps  me  doubtfal  about  going 
from  home  in  the  holidajs,  because,  if  there  is  likely  to  be  any 
opening  for  organizing  any  attempts  at  general  reform,  I  should  not 
like  to  be  am&r  from  my  post.  But  the  interest  is  too  intense,  and 
makes  me  lire  ten  lives  in  one  every  day.  However,  I  am  very 
well,  and  perfectly  comfortable  as  iar  as  r^ards  &mily  and  school. 


XXT.      TO  BET.  JtnUUS  HABE. 

Bigbjr,  Norember  IS,  1880. 
Your  account  of  the  MSS.  is  very  tempting : — the  one  which  I 
wautovl  is  that  marked  "  Hudsoni  Codex  Clarendonius,"  but  I  find 
fwuu  vou  thai  there  is  another,  and  I  know  that  it  can  never  have 
b^u  ov>lUted.  so  that  I  am  exceedingly  desirous,  if  it  be  possible,  to 
cf t  t\f  tv\\  But  would  it  not  be  better  that  I  should  give  the  se- 
ountv  in  mv  own  name,  rather  than  entail  that  trouble  upon  you  ? 
And  if  th^  Ivni  rvqmred  be  for  a  considerable  sum,  perhaps  it  ought 
to  t^  in  mv  name,  to  prevent  difficulties  with  my  executors  in  the 
c«se  of  mv  deaih :  a  contingency  which  I  think  every  man  should 
IvAT  in  mind  in  all  money  transactions.  The  Birmingham  coach  I 
think  goes  thnnuih  Duuchurch,  within  three  miles  of  ns,  and  if  so, 
auv  vArce\  sent  by  it  to  me  would  be  left  there,  if  so  directed,  and 
would  he  forwarded  to  me  immediately.  I  cannot  close  this  letter 
witlioiit  thanking  you  most  warmly  for  the  invaluable  man  you  pro- 
ourod  mo  in  Leo.  He  is.  indeed,  far  too  good  for  any  subordinate 
situation,  vet  having  onoe  liad  such  a  man  here,  it  will  be  a  bitter 
loss  to  Ik'  obliged  to  |^an  with  him.  I  trust,  however,  that  we  may 
keep  him  for  a  few  years  at  least. 


XXVf.      TO   REV.   AUOCSTTS   HABE. 

December  24, 1830. 

1  hnve  longed  very  much  to  see  you,  over  and  above 

mv  goneriil  wish  that  wo  could  meet  oftener,  ever  since  this  fearful 
Hirtto  of  otir  poor  has  announced  itself  even  to  the  blindest.  My 
dread  in,  that  when  the  special  Commissions  shall  have  done  their 
work.  ^iieoessjirA*  and  just  I  most  cordially  agree  with  you  that  it  is,) 
llio  riehor  classes  will  again  relapse  into  their  old  callousness,  and 
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the  seeda  be  sown  of  a  £tr  more  deadly  and  irremediable  quarrel 
hereafter.     If  you  can  Ret  Arthur  Young's  Travels  in  France,  I 
think  you  will  be  greatly  struck  with  their  applicability  to  our  own 
times  and  country.     He  shows  how  deadly  was  the  hatred  of  the 
peasantry  towards  the  lords,  and  how  in  1789  the  chateaux  were 
destroyed,  and  the  families  of  the  gentry  insulted,  from  a  common 
feeling  of  hatred  to  all  who  had  made  themselves  and  the  poor  two 
I       ortUn,  and  who  were  now  to  pay  the  penalty  of  having  put  asunder 
what  God  had  joined.     At  this  moment  Carlile  tells  the  poor  that 
they  and  the  rich  are  enemies,  and  that  to  destray  the  jiroperty  of 
an  enemy,  whether  by  fire  or  otherwise,  is  always  lawful  in  war — a 
Devil's  doctrine,  certainly,  and  devilishly  applied;  hut  umjuestionahly 
our  aristocratical  mannera  and  habits  have  made  us  and  the  poor  two 
distinct  and  imsympalhizing  bodies;  and  from  want  of  sympathy,  I 
fear  the  transition  to  enmity  is  but  too  easy  when  distress  embitters 
the  feelings,  and  the  sight  of  others  in  luxury  makes  that  distress 
still  more  intolerahle.     This  is  the  plague  spot  to  my  mind  in  our 
whole  state  of  society,  which  must  be  removed  or  the  whole  must 
perish.     And  under  God  it  is  fur  the  clergy  to  come  forward  boldly 
and  begin  to  combat  iL     If  you  read  Isaiah,  chap.  v.  iii.  xxxii.; 
Jeremiah,  chap.  v.  xxii.  rxx. ;  Amos,  iv. ;  Habakkuk.  ii.;  and  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James,  written  to  the  same  peoj>le  a  little  before  the 
second  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  you  will  be  struck,  I  think,  with 
the  close  resemblance  of  our  own  state  to  that  of  the  Jesvs;  while 
the  state  of  the  Greek  Churches  to  whom  St.  Paid  wrote  is  wholly 
different,  because  from  their  thin  population  and  belter  political  cir- 
cumstances, poverty  among  them  is  hardly  noticed,  and  our  duties 
to  the  poor  are  consequently  much  less  prominently  brought  forward. 
And  unluckily  our  Evangelicals  read  St.  Paul  more  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Scriptures,  and  think  very  little  of  cnnaulting  most  those 
|i      parts  of  Scriptures  which  are  addressed  to  persons  circumstanced 
'      most  like  ourselves.     I  want  to  get  up  a  real  Poor  Man's  Magazine, 
which  should  not  bolster  up  abuser  and  veil  iniquities,  nor  prose  to 
I      the  poor  us  to  children ;  but  should  address  them  in  the  styit>  of 
I       Cobbctt.  plainly,  boldly,  and  in  sincerity,  excusing  nothing — con- 
cealing nothing— and  misrepresenting  nothing — but  speaking  the 
rery  whole  truth  in  love — Oobbett-like  in  style— but  Christian  in 
spirit.     Now  you  are  the  man  I  think  to  Join  with  me  in  such  a 
work,  and  most  earnestly  do  I  wish  that  you  would  tbink  of  it.  .... 

ti  bo  for  putting  my  name  to  whatever  I  wrote  of  this  nature, 
Q  2 


ia&  i^Fs  m  jtL 


IE  ^afiT  3BWISUS  mly  Meaoac  suae  fnacii^Aes  ate  aero?  Ab 
^-  *=!«  MiXizfK.  I  l^^iL  X  3L  X£  ±^  sKe.  i'~Bii«|t  dbeFcx  Bouuili, 
i.  -£-  -Off  TimiAiuAask.  aukK  sua.  ^  awear  akaai  &.  Whst  between 
ag  Jimaett  jgamerurr  cii  ae  anntygii  ihniiTtmf  j ,  t^  intcwrtof  the 
7ri»sa:ETf  :u«siairf  i^a&enZjszc* '»«»«» the  vaU;  and  due  goes  oa 
1-c  &  r3x«».  =Z  tz  '.ihsz  ^ui  «$aK3)e  ffCi  fwTafcpntfa,  and  tben  prodnc- 
^~i  :'.iMsm&  TC  ^  t£p£cr  bates.  i3ii  fosb  in  dkcir  tarn  ao  Tigoroosly, 
ijtti  nek  cii rr:f«r:T  ^  &jfaM9(ii sa  ThrirTam  ^pimi  tibe  mil  op- 
xi:«s::c.  O  rn^;fcr-. .  uju  ikt  •m=xLid  >aw  OKh  other  their  hir  share  of 
t&e  rofti :  f:r  I  bijoc^a'  an^sacr^rr  is  hs  faofcr  plaoe,  and  in  Ffanoe 
^:cli  3T  ^0  ns^  ^  viih  aU  et  reigfct.  far  there  it  is  now  too  low, 
smf  It  fcecar^e  it  was  odk  l:o  tish.  Dii  ohmh  aTenant,  and  may 
tl«e  T.fh€s  tL>  &7e  b-^ptxi^  to  ddau  dke  Ministers  on  the  Befonn 
'laestivii.  retcciLler  how  tittcrir  the  French  aristocncr  had  cause 
to  repent  their  trlamph  over  Turgot-  "  Flcctere  si  neqaeo  raperoe, 
Acheronia  moTebo,"  is  the  err  of  Belbnn  when,  long  repulsed  and 
scorned,  ^he  is  on  the  point  of  changing  her  tisage  to  that  of-  Revo- 
lution. What  Toa  sar  abont  the  progress  of  a  people  towards 
liberty,  and  their  unfitness  for  it  at  an  earlier  stage,  I  fullj  agree  in. 
If  ever  mj  Xhucydides  falls  in  your  way,  yon  will  find  in  the  Ap- 
peudu.  No.  1.  a  full  dissertation  on  this  matter. 


XXVni.      TO   THE   ABCHBISHOP  OF  DUBUir. 

Bogby,  Much  7, 1831. 
I  am  most  truly  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  advice  and  collected 
opinions  about  the  Register.     Now,  certainly,  I  never  should  em- 
bark in  such  a  scheme  for  my  own  amusement     I  have  enough  to 
do  in  all  reason.     I  am  not  so  craving  after  the  honour  of  appearing 
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in  print,  as  to  wish  to  turn  newspaper  writer  on  that  account.  I 
should  most  wish  that  the  thing  wore  not  needed  at  all ;  next,  that 
it  might  be  done  by  somebody  else,  without  ray  taking  part  in  it. 
Bnt  all  aeem  to  agree  that  it  is  needed,  grievoualy  needed,  and  will 
anybody  else  undertake  it  ?  That  is  tc  my  mind  the  real  question. 
For  if  not,  I  think  there  is  a  great  call  for  much  to  be  risked,  and 
much  to  be  braved,  and  the  thing  done  imperfectly  is  better  than 

not  done  at  all.     So  much  for  the  principle The  aid  of 

hberal  Tories  I  should  be  most  thankful  for,  and  T  earnestly  crave 

it;  but  never  will  I  join  with  the  High  Church  parly It 

would  be  exposing  myself  to  tlie  fate  of  Ainphiarens  with  a  ven- 
geance, for  such  co-operation  would  sink  anything  into  the  earth,  or 
else  render  it  8uch,  that  it  had  better  be  sunk Most  earn- 
estly would  I  be  Conservative;  but  defend  me  from  the  Conservative 
party — i.  e.  from  those  who  call  themselves  so  par  excellence.  Above 
all,  i  cannot  understand  why  a  failure  ahould  be  iiijurioua  to  future 
efibrts.  A  bud  history  of  any  one  particular  period  nmy  doubtless 
hinder  sensible  men  from  writing  upon  the  same  period  ;  but  I  can- 
not see  how  a  foolish  newspaper,  dying  in  1831 ,  should  affect  a  wise 
one  in  183*2;  and  if  the  thing  is  impracticable  rei  naturd,  then, 
neither  mine,  nor  any  other  with  the  same  views,  will  ever  answer. 
Certainly  our  failure  ia  very  conceivable — very  probable  if  you  will ; 
but  something  must  be  risked,  and  T  think  the  experimentum  will 
be  made  *'  in  corpore  vili ;"  for  all  the  damage  will  be  the  expense 
which  it  will  cost  me.  and  that  of  coarse  I  shall  not  stand  beyond  a 

certain  point.     Ergo,  I  shall  try  a  first  number In  tlie 

opinions  I  have  already  received,  I  have  been  enough  reminded  of 
Gaifer  Grist,  Gaffer's  son,  and  a  little  jackass,  &c.,  but  I  have  learned 
this  good  from  it,  i.  e.  to  follow  my  own  judgmont,  adopting  from  the 
opinions  of  others  just  what  I  approve  yf.  and  no  more.  One  thing 
you  may  depend  on,  that  nothing  shall  ever  interfere  with  my  atten- 
tion to  the  school.  Thucydides,  Register  and  all,  should  soon  go  to 
the  dogs  if  they  were  likely  to  do  that  I  have  got  a  gallows  at  last, 
and  am  quite  happy  ;  it  is  Uke  getting  a  new  twenty-horse  power  in 
my  capacities  for  work.  I  could  laugh  like  Democritus  himself  at 
the  notion  of  my  being  thought  a  dangerous  person,  when  I  hang 
happily  on  my  gallows,  or  make  it  serve  as  a  target  to  spear  at. 
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XXIX.      TO   CHEVAUEB  BCKSBH. 


Bogbj^,  Hardi  20, 1831 

I  was  reminded  of  yoa  wben  I  heard  of  the  great 

that  all  Earope  has  sustained  in  the  sudden  death  of  Niebuhr.  I 
knew  your  personal  admiratioti  and  regard  for  him,  and  that  jou 
would  feel  his  loss  privately  as  well  as  publicly.  Besides  uU  tliis, 
the  exceedingly  anxious  state  of  public  affairs  has  natarolly  made 
me  think  of  you.  whose  views  on  those  matters  I  had  found  to  be  so 
entirely  in  agreement  with  my  own.  Our  accounts  of  Italy  are  very 
imperfect,  but  there  have  been  reports  of  disturbances  in  Rome  it- 
self, which  made  me  wish  that  you  and  your  family  were  in  a  more 
trauf^uil  couDtiy,  or  at  least  in  one,  where,  if  there  were  any  commo- 
tions, yon  might  he  able  to  be  of  more  service  than  you  ooald  be 
amongst  foreigners  and  Italians. 

I  was  again  in  Italy  this  last  summer We  were  at 

Venice  during  the  Revolution  at  Pahs,  and  the  first  intelligence  I 
heard  of  it  was  from  the  |>ostmasier  at  the  little  to\>'n  of  Bludeuz  iu 
the  Vorarlberg,  The  circumstances  under  which  I  first  heard  of  it, 
will  never,  I  thiuk,  depart  from  my  memory.  We  had  been  enjoy- 
ing the  most  delightful  summer  weather  throughout  our  tour,  and 
particularly  in  all  the  early  part  of  that  very  day ;  wbeu,  just  as  wo 
arrived  at  Bludeuz.  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  whole 
sky  was  suddenly  overcast,  the  wind  arose  violently*  and  eveiythiug 
announced  the  approach  of  a  complete  Alpine  storm.  We  were  in 
tlie  very  act  of  putting  up  the  head  of  the  carriage  and  preparing  for 
the  comiug  rain,  when  the  postmaster,  in  answer  to  an  observation 
of  mine  about  the  weather  when  I  had  passed  through  France  a  few 
weeks  before,  seemed  to  relieve  himself  by  telling  me  of  all  the 
troubles  that  were  then  raging.  His  expression  was.  "  Alles  ist 
libel  iu  Fraukreicli,^  the  mere  tumult  and  violence  of  political 
quarrels  seeming  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  Tyrolese  valley,  as  some- 
tbinj;  shocking,  because  it  was  so  uupeaceful.  Hearing  only  in- 
distinct accounts  of  what  was  going  on,  we  resolved  not  to  enter 
France  immediuLely.  but  to  go  round  by  the  fUiino  through  Wirtem- 
herg  and  Baden  ;  a  plan  which  I  shall  now  ever  think  of  with  ple&^^l 
sure,  03  otherwise  I  never  should  have  seen  Niebuhr.  I  was  veiy^H 
glad,  too,  to  806  something  more  of  Germany,  only  it  was  rather 
vexatious  to  be  obliged  to  pass  on  so  quickly,  for  I  could  not  wait  at 
Heidtilborg  long  enough  to  sec  Grcuzer,  and  my  stay  ovcu  at  Bonn 
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was  only  one  afternoon.  I  had  the  happiness  of  sitting  three  hours 
with  Kiebuhr,  and  he  introduced  me  to  his  poor  wife  and  children. 
His  conversation  completely  verified  the  impression  which  you  had 
given  me  of  bis  character,  and  has  left  me  with  no  recollections  but 
Buch  as  are  satisfactory  to  think  of  now.  The  news*  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans*  accession  to  the  French  throne  reached  Bonn  while  I  was 
with  Niebuhr.  and  I  was  struck  with  the  enthusiastic  joy  which  he 
displayed  on  hearing  it.  I  fully  expected  tliai  the  Involution  iu 
France  would  lead  to  one  in  Belgium ;  and  indeed,  we  passed 
through  Brussels  scarcely  ten  days  before  the  insurrection  broke  out. 
You  are  so  well  acquainted  with  English  politics,  that  you  will  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Reform  Bill,  now  before  Parlia- 
ment. 1  believe  that,  if  it  passes  now,  •'  Felix  sojclorum  nascitur 
ordo;"  that  the  aristocracy  still  retain  a  strong  hold  on  the  respect 
and  regard  of  Kngland,  and  if  their  excessive  influence  is  curtailed, 
they  will  be  driven  to  try  to  gain  a  more  legitimate  influence,  to  be 
obtained  by  the  exercise  of  those  great  and  gwd  qualities  which  so 
many  of  thera  possess.  At  present  this  may  bo  done ;  but  five  ynsrs 
hence  the  democratical  spirit  may  have  gained  such  a  height,  that 
the  utmost  virtue  ou  the  part  of  the  aristocracy  will  be  unable  to 
save  it.  And  I  think  nearly  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Church. 
Reform  would  now,  I  fully  believe,  prevent  destruction ;  but  every 
year  of  delayed  reform  sitrongthens  those  who  wish  not  to  amend, 

I  hut  to  destroy.  Meanwhile,  the  moral  state  of  France  is  to  me 
most  awful ;  I  sympathized  fully  with  the  Kevolutiou  in  July,  but^ 
if  this  detestable  warlike  spirit  gets  head  amongst  the  French 
people,  I  hope,  and  earnestly  believe,  that  we  sliall  see  another 
and  more  effectual  coalition  of  1815  to  put  it  down.     Nothing  can 

I      he  more  opposite  than  Liberalism  and  Bonapartism ;    and,  I  fear, 

I  the  mass  of  the  French  people  are  more  thirsting  to  renew  the  old 
1^      career  of  spoliation  and  conquest  than  to  establish  or  promote  true 

liberty;  "for  who  loves  that  must  first  be  wise  and  good."  My 
hope  is  that,  whatever  domestic  abuses  may  exist,  Germany  will 
never  forget  the  glorious  struggle  of  1810,  and  will  know  that  the 
tread  of  a  Frenchman  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  the  worst 

II  of  all  pollutions  to  her  soil.  And  I  trust  and  think^  that  the  general 
feeling  in  England  is  strong  on  this  point,  and  that  the  whole  power 
of  the  nation  would  be  heartily  put  forth  to  strangle  in  the  birth  the 

Etoms  of  Napoleouism.     I  was  at  a  party  at iu  the 
*  See  BxtracU  from  Jounula,  ia  1330,  in  the  Appuudu. 
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summer  at  Geneva,  where  I  met  Thierry,  the  historian  of  *' 
Gaulois/'  and  the  warlike  spirit  nhich  I  perceivotl,  eveu  tlieu,  iji 
French  liberals,  made  a  deep  impression  on  me. 


XXX.      TO   JOHN    WARD,    F.BQ. 

^Oo-Bditor  with  him  of  the  Bngllih man's  Regitter.) 

Rugby.  April,  27,  1881 
Your  own  articles  I  have  carefully  read  over;  and,  in  style,  thejri 
more  than  answer  all  my  expectations.  Still,  aB  we  are  beginning' 
a  work  which  most  take  its  character  chiefly  from  ua  two.  I  will 
frtirly  Bay  that,  considering  for  whom  we  are  principally  writing,  I 
think  tlie  spirit  too  polemical.  When  I  speak  of  the  aristocracy  of 
England  bearing  hard  upon  the  poor,  I  always  mean  the  whole  class 
of  gentlemen,  and  not  the  nobility  or  great  landed  and  commercial 
proprietors.  I  cannot  think  diat  you  or  I  suffer  from  any  aristo- 
cracy above  us,  but  we  ourselves  belong  to  a  part  of  society  which 
has  not  done  its  duty  to  the  poor,  although  with  no  intention  to  the 
contrary,  but  much  the  reverse.  A^^aiu.  I  regard  the  Ministerial 
Reform  Bill  us  a  safe  and  a  necessary  measure,  and  I  should,  abovo 
all  things,  dread  \ta  rejection,  but  I  cannot  be  so  sanguine  as  yoa;' 
are  about  its  good  effects ;  because  1  think  that  the  people  are  quita 
as  likely  to  choose  men  who  will  commit  blunders  and  injustice  aa 
the  borouglimongers  are.  though  not  exactly  of  the  some  sort. 
Above  all,  in  writing  to  the  lower  people  my  object  is  much  more 
to  improve  them  monilly  than  politically;  and  I  would,  therefore, 

carefully  avoid  exciting  political  violence  in  them Now  so 

far  as  the  Kcgi»«ter  is  concerned,  I  care  comparatively  little  aboat 
the  I-leform  Bill,  but  1  should  wish  to  explain,  as  you  have  dona 
most  excellently,  the  baseness  of  corruption  on  one  hand,  and  as  I 
think  you  might  ilo,  the  mischief  of  party  and  popular  excitement 
on  the  other.  I  should  urge  the  duty  of  triing  to  learn  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  that  an  ignurant  vote  is  little  better  than  a  corrupt 
one.  where  the  ignoniiice  could  in  any  degree  be  helped.  But  in 
Buch  an  address  I  would  not  assume  that  the  Reform  Bill  would  do 
all  sorts  of  good,  and  that  every  honest  man  must  be  in  favour  of 
it ;  because  such  assertions,  addressed  to  ignorant  men.  are  doing 
the  very  thing  I  deprecate,  i.  e.  trying  rather  to  get  their  vote,  than 
to  make  that  vote*  whether  it  be  given  for  ns  or  against  us,  really 
independent  and  respectable.     Again,  with  the  debt.     It  is  surely  a 
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matter  of  importance  to  show  that  the  greatest  jiart  of  our  burtheios 
lA  owing  to  this,  and  not  to  presont  extravagance.  It  afTorda  a 
memorable  lesson  against  foolish  and  unjuRt  wars,  and  the  selfish 
carelessness  with  which  they  were  waged.  This  jou  have  put  very 
well,  and  have  properly  put  down  the  nonsense  of  the  "  Debt  being 
no  harm."  Urge  all  this  aa  strongly  as  jou  will,  to  prevent  any 
repetition  of  the  loan  system  for  the  time  to  come.  But  Uie  fiind- 
Lolders  are  not  to  blame  for  the  Debt ;  they  lent  their  money:  and 
if  the  money  was  wasted,  that  was  uo  fault  of  tlieirs.  Pay  the  debt 
off,  if  you  will  aiid  can.  or  make  a  fair  adjustmuut  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  different  sorts  of  property,  with  a  view  of  put- 
ting them  all  on  equal  terms;  but  surely  the  fundholdcr's  dividends 
are  as  rauch  his  lawful  property  as  a  landholder's  estate,  or  a  mer- 
chant's  or  manufacturer's  capital,  liable  justly,  like  all  other  pro- 
perty, to  the  claims  of  severe  national  diBtress;  but  only  together 
with  other  property,  and  by  no  means  as  if  it  were  more  just  in  the 
nation  to  lay  hands  on  tlie  fundholdcr's  dividends  than  on  the  profits 
of  your  law  or  of  my  school.  Nor  can  the  fundholders  be  fairly  said 
to  be  living  in  idleness  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  in  any  invidious 
sense,  any  more  than  your  clients  who  borrowed  my  money  could 
Bay  it  of  me,  if  they  had  borrowed  £10.000  of  me  instead  of  £300, 
and  then  choose  to  go  aod  fool  it  away  in  fireworks  aud  illumiua- 
tioua.  If  they  had  spent  the  princijial.  uo  doubt  they  would  iind  it 
a  nuisance  to  pay  the  interest,  but  still,  am  I  to  be  the  loser,  or  can 
I  fairly  be  said,  if  I  get  my  interest  duly  paid,  to  bo  living  at  their 
expense?  Besides,  as  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  we  should  be  ejected 
At  once  firom  most  of  the  quarters  where  we  might  otherwise  circu- 
late, if  we  are  thought  to  countenance  in  any  degree  the  notion  of  a 
*' sponge. "■ 

The  *'  tea  monopoly,"  as  you  call  it,  involves  the  whole  question 
of  the  Indian  charter,  and  in  fact  of  the  Indian  empire.  The 
"  timber  monopoly"  involves  far  more  questions  than  I  can  answer, 
about  Canada,  and  the  ahipping  interest,  and  whether  the  economical 
principle  of  buj-ing  where  you  can  buy  cheapest,  ia  always  to  be 
acted  upon  by  a  nation,  merely  because  it  is  economically  expedient. 
£ven  about  the  Com  Laws,  there  are  difficulties  connected  with  the 
question,  that  are  not  to  be  despised,  and  I  would  rather  not  cut  the 
knot  so  abruptly I  wish  to  distinguish  the  Register 

I  *  The  propoaal  alloded  to  waa  the  taxation  of  tha  fandi  distinctly  from  other  pro- 

I  pcfty*  u  in  the  plan  proposed  by  Lord  Althorp's  firit  bndget. 
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from  all  other  papers  by  two  things :  that  politics  should  bold  in  it 
just  that  place  which  tJiey  should  do  in  a  well-regulated  mind ;  that 
la,  aa  one  field  of  duty,  hut  by  no  means  the  moat  important  one ; 
wid  that  with  respect  to  tliia  field,  our  duty  should  mther  be  to 
■oothe  than  to  excite,  rather  to  fiimish  facts,  and  to  point  out  the 
difficulties  of  political  questions,  than  to  press  forward  our  own  con- 
clusions. There  are  publications  enough  to  excit«  the  people  to 
political  reform;  my  object  is  moral  and  intellectual  reform,  which 
will  be  sure  enough  to  work  out  political  reform  in  the  best  way, 
I  and  my  writing  on  politics  would  Iiave  for  its  end,  not  the  forward- 
[  ing  any  political  measure,  but  the  so  purifying,  enlightening,  sober- 
ing, and,  in  one  word,  CHritiianizinff  men  s  notions  and  feelings  on 
political  matters,  that  from  the  improved  tree  may  come  hereafter  a 
better  fruit.  With  any  lower  views,  or  for  the  sake  of  furthering 
any  political  measures,  or  fidvocaiing  a  political  party,  1  should  think 
it  wrong  to  engage  in  the  Register  at  alt,  aud  certainly  would  not 
risk  my  money  in  the  attempt  to  set  it  afloat 


XXXI.      TO   HIS  BISTER  SUSANNAH   ARNOLD. 

Sngby,  April.  1831. 

I  should  like  you  to  see s  letter  to  mo  altout  the 

Register;  the  letter  of  a  really  good  man  and  a  thinking  one,  and  a 
really  liberal  one.  I  wrote  to  him  to  thank  him,  and  got  the 
kindest  of  answers  in  return,  iu  \vhi«h  he  concludes  by  saying  that 
he  cannot  help  taking  in  the  Fiegiptcr  after  all  when  it  does  make 
its  appearance.  Those  are  the  meu  whom  I  would  do  everything 
iu  my  power  to  conciliate,  because  I  honour  and  esteem  them;  but 
for  the  common  ChuR-h  and  King  Tories,  I  never  would  go  one 
hair's  brendtb  to  please  them;  for  their  notions,  principles  they  are 
not,  require  at  all  times  and  at  nil  places  to  be  denounced  as  founded 
on  ignorance  and  selfishness,  and  as  having  been  invariably  opposed 
to  truth  and  goodness  from  the  days  of  the  Jewish  aristocracy  down- 
wards.    It  is  therefore  nothing  but  what  I  should  most  wish,  that 

such  opinions  and  niitie  should  bo  dinmetriwilly  opposite 

Not  ibat  I  anticipiuo  wiih  much  conlidoncB  any  great  benefits  to 
result  from  the  Reform  Bill;  but  the  truth  is,  tliat  we  are  arrived  at 
one  of  those  periods  in  the  progress  of  society  when  tlie  constitution 
^    naturally  undorgooa  a  change,  just  as  it  did  two  centuries  ago.     It 
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the  mif^fito  cIrsscs  ;  it  is  impossible  now  to  keep  dowii  tho  middle 
and  lower  parts  of  them.  All  that  resistauce  to  these  natural 
changes  can  effect  is  to  derange  their  operatiou,  and  make  tliem  act 
Tioleatly  and  mischievously,  instead  of  healthfully  or  at  least  harm- 
lessly. The  old  state  of  things  is  gone  past  recall,  and  all  the 
efforts  of  all  the  Tories  cannot  save  it,  but  they  may  by  their  folly, 
85  they  did  in  France,  get  ns  a  wild  democracy,  or  a  military  des- 
potism in  the  room  of  it,  instead  of  letting  it  change  quietly  into 
what  is  merely  a  new  modification  of  the  old  state.  One  would 
tliink  that  people  who  talk  against  change  were  literally  as  well  as 
metaphorically  blind,  and  really  did  not  see  that  everything  in 
themselves  and  around  them  is  changing  every  hoar  by  the  neces- 
sary' laws  of  its  being. 


XXSU.      TO   W.    W.    BUXX,    SSQ. 

fiagbj.  May  2, 1831. 

Every  selfish  motive  would  deter  me  from  the  llegistor; 

it  will  be  a  pecmiiary  losa,  it  will  bring  mo  no  credit,  but  much 
trouble  and  probably  some  abuse,  and  some  of  my  dearest  friends 
look  on  it  not  only  coldly,  but  with  aversion.  But  I  do  think 
it  a  most  solemn  duty  to  make  the  attempt.  I  feci  our  weakuess, 
and  that  what  I  can  hope  to  do  is  very  little,  and  perhaps  will  bo 
nothing;  but  if  I  c&n  but  excite  others  to  follow  the  same  plan,  I 
shall  rejoice  to  be  superseded  by  them  if  they  will  do  the  thing 
more  effectually.  I  have  this  morning  been  over  to  Coventry  to 
make  the  required  affidavit  of  Proprietorship,  and  to  sign  the  bond 
for  the  payment  of  the  advertisement  duty.  And  No.  I  will  really 
appear  on  Saturday  with  an  opening  article  of  mint%  and  a  religious 
one.  The  diflBculty  of  the  undertaking  is  indeed  most  serious ;  all 
the  Tories  turn  from  me  as  a  Liberal,  whilst  the  strong  Heformers 
tliink  me  timid  and  half  cornipt,  because  I  will  not  go  along  with 
them  or  turn  the  Register  into  a  new  "Examiner"  or  "  Ballot." 
So  that  I  dare  say  my  fate  will  be  that  of  t«  f^avt  rip  iroXiT«*  from 
the  days  of  Thucydides  downwards, 

I  wrote  to  Parker  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  pro- 
posing to  him  either  to  give  up  [Thucydides]  altogether  except  the 
Appendices,  putting  all  my  materials  of  every  sort  into  his  hands 
freely  to  dispose  of.  or  else  to  share  with  him  all  the  expenses  of 
the  next  volume,  and  to  refund  at  once  what  I  have  already  received 


un  «v  M 

tint  I  ooMt  4e  tt  fneUj; 
novld  «oaMBt  to  ievoie  10  k  ««ei7  i| 
to  IcBTc  syaelf  »>  Bhwlj  fcr  asj 
wMhwg  far  two  yean  but  Thngyrfiriwi  nd 
Wt  thoogk  I  viO  mdil/  grre  vp  vzitiiig  ■iwljferiBy 
BieBt,  Of  fiyoe,  or  pro6t»  I  cansoc  ihaiMJoo  vlitt  I  tkink  is  m  poatira 
daij,  §ach  a»  the  sUempting  at  least  ike  Bcgster.  Parker  wrote 
immediatelj  a  rerj  kiad  letter,  bfgging  bm  to  oonsiiuw  tba  Editor- 
■hip  aa  at  present,  and  tttaiing  in  expraEB  wnda  **  tfatt  thoogfa  advan- 
toge  migfat  arise  from  tlie  earij  ooiD|4etiaD  of  the  book,  no  injtuy 
whatever  baa  been  sustained  bj  him,  or  is  likelj  to  be  sustained.** 

I  am  proprietor  of  the  Register,  and  will  be  answerable  lor  it  up 
to  A  certain  point ;  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  wj  that  I  shall  see  evezy- 
thing  that  is  inserted  in  it,  or  that  I  shodld  expunge  evenrthing 
with  which  I  did  not  agree,  although  I  certainly  should,  if  the  dis- 
agreement were  great*  or  the  opinions  so  differing  seemed  to  me 
likely  to  be  mischievous.  I  have  no  wish  to  conceal  anything 
about  it,  and  if  1  cannot  control  it  to  my  mind,  or  find  the  thing  to 
be  s  failure.  I  will  instantly  withdraw  it.     Sed  Dii  meliora  piis. 


XXXIU.      TO  THB   AHOHBISHOP   OF  DCBLnr. 

Bngby,  Jane  II.  1831. 
I  confess  that  your  lost  letter  a  good  deal  grieved  me.  not  at  all 
personally,  but  us  it  seemed  to  me  to  give  the  death  blow  to  my  hopes 
of  finding  co-operatora  for  the  Register.  That  very  article  upon  the 
Torios  hti  been  uhjocted  to  as  being  too  favnural>le  to  them,  so  what 
is  tt  man  to  do?  You  will  see  by  No.  5,  tliat  I  do  not  tliink  the  Bill 
perfect,  but  still  1  like  it  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  especially  in  its  dis- 
fniiichisemont  clausoa.  But  my  great  ohjoct  in  the  Register  was  to 
onlightun  the  poor  generally  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term;  as  it  is, 
no  one  juitiB  m6»  and  of  course  my  nephew  and  I  caimot  do  it  alone. 
"What  is  evGiybody's  business  is  nobody's,"  is  true  from  the  days 
of  the  PolnponuoHiiiu  confederacy  downwards.  Unless  a  great 
ohungo  in  our  prospects  takes  place,  Register  will  therefore  undergo 
tnuinmij^ration  when  the  holidays  begin;  whether  iuto  a  set  of 
]uiiiuy  jkLpom,  or  itito  a  monthly  magazine  I  cannot  tell.  But  I 
cannot  sit  still  vvithont  tr}'iiig  to  do  something  for  a  state  of  things 
wliich  oflou  and  ofton,  fur  oftener  1  believe  than  any  one  knows  of. 


|JPB   OF   DR.    ARNOLD. 

comes  with  a  real  pang  of  sorrow  to  trouble  my  own  private  happi- 
ness. I  know  it  is  good  to  have  these  sobering  reminders,  a]u\  it 
may  be  my  impatience,  that  I  do  not  take  them  merely  as  awakeners 
and  reminders  to  myself.  Still  ought  we  not  to  fight  against  evil, 
and  is  not  moral  iguoronce,  Buch  as  now  so  sadly  prevaile,  one  of 
the  worst  kinds  of  evil? 


I 
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XXXZT.      TO   W.   TOOSE,   ESQ. 

Rugby,  June  IS,  1831. 

I  mast  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  thanking  you  most  heartily 
for  your  active  kindness  towards  me,  to  which  1  am  indebted  for  the 
most  gratifying  offer*  announced  to  me  in  your  letter  of  yesterday. 
I  feel  doubly  obliged  to  you  both  for  your  good  opinion  of  me,  and 

for  yonr  kind   recollection  of  me I  trust  that  you  will 

not  think  me  the  less  grateful  to  you.  because  I  felt  that  I  ought 
not  to  avail  myself  of  the  Chancellor's  ofifer.  Engaged  as  I  am 
here.  I  could  not  reside  upon  a  living,  and  I  would  not  he  satistied 
to  hold  one  witltout  residence.  I  have  always  strenuously  main- 
tftincd  that  the  clergy  engaged  in  education  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  church  benefices,  and  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  )Gt  my 
own  practice  contradict  what  I  really  believe  to  be  a  very  wliolesome 
doctrine.  But  I  am  sure  that  1  value  the  offer  quite  as  much,  and 
feel  as  heartily  obliged  both  to  tho  Chancellor  and  to  yon  forit.  as  if 
I  had  accepted  it. 

lu  this  day's  number  of  the  Register  there  is  a  letter 

on  the  "Cottage  Evenings,"  condemning  very  decidedly  their  un- 
christian tone.  It  is  not  written  by  me.  but  I  confess  that  I  heartily 
agree  with  it.  You  know  of  old  how  earnestly  I  have  wished  to 
join  your  Useful  Knowledge  Society;  and  how  heartily  on  many 
points  I  sympathize  with  them.  This  very  work,  the  ''Cottage 
Evenings,*'  might  be  made  everything  that  I  wish,  if  it  were  but 
decidedly  Christian.  I  delight  in  its  plain  and  sensible  tone,  and 
it  might  be  made  tho  channel  of  all  sorts  of  information,  useful 
and  entertaining;  but,  as  it  is,  so  far  from  co-operating  witli  it,  T 
most  feel  utterly  averse  to  it.  To  enter  into  the  deeper  matters 
of  conduct  and  principle,  to  talk  of  our  main  hopes  and  fears,  and 
yet  not  to  speak  of  Christ,  is  absolutely,  to  my  mind,  to  circulate 

*  Tix.,  of  a  tull  ID  Bristol  Catbednil,  with  »  Uring  attached  t«  it — offered  to  him 
by  Lord  Brougham. 
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poison.     In  such  points  as  this,  '*  He  that  is  not  with  ub  is  against 
us." 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  circumstance  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  Useful  Koowledge  Society  being  now  in  the 
government,  is  in  itself  a  strong  reason  why  the  Society  should  take 
0,  more  decided  tone  on  matters  of  religion.  Undoubtedly  their 
support  of  that  Society,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  matter  of  deep  grief 
and  disapprobfllion  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  men  in  this 
kingdom,  while  it  encourages  the  hopes  of  some  of  the  very  worst. 
And  it  would  be,  I  do  verily  think,  one  of  the  greatest  possible  pub- 
lic blessings,  if,  as  they  ore  honeatf  fearless,  and  enlightened  against 
political  corruption,  and,  as  1  hope  tliey  will  prove,  sgiiinst  eccle- 
siastical abuses  also,  so  tbcy  would  be  no  less  honest  and  fearless 
and  truly  wise  in  labouring  to  Christianize  the  people,  in  spite  of 
the  sueers  and  opposition  of  those  who  understand  full  well  that,  if 
men  do*  not  worship  God.  tht-y  at  once  by  that  very  omission  wor- 
ehip  most  surely  the  power  of  evil. 

You  will  smile  at  my  earnestness  orsimplicity;  but  it  does  strongly 
excite  me  to  see  so  great  an  engine  as  your  Society,  and  one  whose 
eiTorls  I  would  so  gladly  co-operate  witb,  and  which  could  effect  so 
easily  what  I  alone  am  vainly  struggling  at,  to  see  this  engine  at 
the  very  least  neutralizing  its  power  of  doing  good,  and,  I  fear, 
doing  in  some  respects  absolute  evil.  On  tlie  other  side,  tho  Tories 
would  not  have  my  assistance  in  religious  matters,  because  they  so 
disapprove  of  my  politics;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  people,  in  this 
hour  of  their  utmost  need,  get  either  the  cold  deism  of  the  Cottage 
Evenings,  or  the  folly  of  the  Cottager's  Monthly  Visitor,  Would 
the  Committee  accept  my  assistance  for  those  "Cottage  Evenings'?" 
]  would  give  a  larger  sum  than  I  should  be  thought  sane  to  men- 
tion, if  I  might  but  once  see  this  great  point  effected  ^ 

*  "There  ii  toniolhing  to  me  almost  nwfal,"  he  ued  to  ny,  ipeaking  of  Lord 
B vron'ft  CiLin,  "  in  meeting  ludileuly  iu  tlie  workf  of  tuch  &  min,  h  great  and  aolcmn 
a  truth  At  U  cxpreued  in  thnl  ipMch  of  Lucifer,  '  He  who  bowi  not  to  Qod  hath 
bow<^  to  me.'" 

I*  Prom  a  lAtcr  letter  to  the  tnnie. — **  I  cannot  tell  joa  how  mad)  I  wai  delighted 
by  the  condation  of  the  article  on  Uirabeaa,  in  the  Fenny  MogauDe  of  Slaj  13. 
That  article  it  exactly  a  ipecimen  of  what  I  wiihcd  to  i«e,  but  done  fiu  better  than 
I  could  da  iL  I  never  wauled  articles  on  religious  subjects  half  lo  much  as  article* 
on  common  subjects  written  with  a  decidedly  Christian  tone.  History  and  Biogr^hy 
are  fiu-  better  whiclet  of  good,  I  think,  than  any  direct  comments  on  Scriptan^  or 
Bsaayi  on  ETidences."    [The  article  in  qaostion  was  by  Mr.  Charles  KnighL] 
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XXXV,       TO    MRS.    FLETCHEB. 
(After  the  drath  of  her  Son.) 

Kugby,  Angiut,  1631. 

I  know  that  you  are  rich  in  fricnda,  and  it  seems  like 

presumption  in  me  to  say  it;  but  I  enlreiit  you  earnestly  to  remem- 
ber that  M and  myself  regard  you  and  yours  with  Buch  cordial 

respect  and  affection,  that  it  would  give  us  real  jileasure,  if  either 
DOW  or  hereafter  we  can  be  of  any  use  whatever  in  any  arrangementa 
to  be  made  for  your  grandchildren.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  de- 
light to  me  to  be  of  any  service  to  fatherless  children,  contemplating, 
as  I  often  do,  the  possibility  of  myself  or  their  deur  mother  being 
taken  away  from  our  own  little  ones.  And  I  feel  it  the  more,  be- 
cause I  confess  that  I  tliink  evil  days  are  threatening,  insomuch 
that,  whenever  I  hear  of  the  death  of  any  one  that  ia  dear  to  me, 
there  mixes  with  my  sense  of  my  own  loss  a  sort  of  joy  that  he  is 
safe  from  the  evil  to  come.  Still  more  strong  is  my  desire  that  all 
Christ's  servants  who  are  left  should  draw  nearer  every  day  to  him, 
and  to  one  another,  lu  every  feeliug  aud  every  work  of  love. 


XXXVI.      TO   REV.    DR,    HAWKIWS. 

Skipton,  July  11,  1831. 
.  ^  .  .  .  .  The  Register  is  now  dead,  to  revive  however  in  an- 
other shape;  but  T  could  not  afford  at  once  to  pay  all,  and  to  write 
all,  aud  my  nephew's  own  business  hindered  him  from  attending  to 
it  suiBcieutly,  and  it  thus  devolved  on  the  mere  puldi^her,  \v]io  put 
in  tbiogftof  which  I  utterly  disapproved.  But  the  thing  has  excited 
attention  in  some  quarters,  just  as  I  wished ;  all  the  articles  on  the 
labourers  were  copied  at  length  into  one  of  the  Sheffield  papers,  aud, 
when  the  Register  died,  the  She6Beld  proprietor  wrote  up  to  our 
editor,  wishing  tu  engage  the  writer  of  those  articles  to  continue 
them  for  his  own  paper.  By  a  strange  coincidence  I  happened  to 
walk  into  the  oflBce  of  this  very  paper,  at  Sheffield,  to  look  at  the 
division  on  the  Reform  Bill,  knowiog  nothing  of  ihe  application 
made  to  oar  editor  in  town.  I  saw  the  long  quotation  from  the 
Register,  and  as  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  happeued  to  bo  in  the 
shop,  1  talked  to  him  about  it,  and  finally  told  him  who  1  was,  and 
what  were  my  objects  in  the  Register.    He  spoke  of  those  articles 
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on  tho  labourers  being  read  with  great  juterest  by  the  mechanics 
and  people  of  that  class,  and  I  have  promised  to  send  him  a  letter 
or  two  ia  continuation. 


XXXVII.       TO    THB    AUCHDISHOP   OF   DUBLIN. 

August  12, 1331. 

Touching  the  Magazine,   I  think  it  StCri^ot  vxwt  in 

comparison  with  a  weekly  paper;  but  tXjo.  «^icn/  wan-of.  I  will 
join  in  it  glfldly,  and,  if  required,  try  to  undertake  even  the  editor- 
ship, only  let  something  be  done.  I  found  all  the  articles  about  the 
labourers  in  my  Hegister  had  been  copied  into  the  Sheffield  Courant, 
and  the  proprietor  told  mo  that  they  had  excited  some  interest. 
TliuB  even  a  little  seed  may  be  scattered  about,  and  produce  more 
efifect  than  we  might  calculate  on;  by  all  means  let  us  sow  while  we 
can. 

What  do  Mayo  and  you  say  to  the  cholera?  Have  you  read  the 
accounts  of  the  great  fifty  years'  pestilence  of  the  6th  century,  or  of 
that  of  the  14ih.  both  of  whicli  seem  gradually  to  have  travelled 
like  the  cholera?  How  much  we  have  to  learn  about  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  causes  that  aBect  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  must  be  a  "  morbus  cceli,"  which  at  particular  periods  favouxB 
the  spread  of  disorders,  and  thus,  although  the  cholera  ia  contagious, 
yet  it  also  originates  in  certain  coustituiions  under  a  certain  state  of 
atmosphere,  and  then  is  communicated  by  contagion  to  many  who 
would  not  have  originated  it  themselves;  while  muuy  again  af-e  so 
antipathetic  to  it,  that  neitiier  contagion  nor  infection  will  give  it 
them.  Agatliias  says  that  the  old  Persian  and  Egyptian  philoso- 
phers held  that  there  were  certain  periodical  revolutions  of  time, 
fraught  with  evil  to  the  human  race,  and  others,- during  which  they 
were  exempt  from  the  worst  sort  of  visitations.  This  is  mysticism; 
yet,  from  Thucydidea  downwards,  men  have  remarked  that  these 
visitations  do  not  come  single ;  aud,  although  the  connexion  between 
plague  and  famine  is  obvious,  yet  that  between  plague  and  volcanic 
phenomena  is  not  bo;  and  yet  these  have  been  coincident  in  the 
most  famous  instances  of  long  travelling  pestilences  hilhei*to  on  re- 
cord. Nor  is  there  much  natural  connexion  between  the  ravages  of 
epidemic  disease,  and  a  moral  and  political  crisis  in  men's  minds, 
such  as  we  now  seem  to  be  witnessing. 
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XXXVm.       TO    HEV.    F.    C.    BLACK8TONE. 
(In  uuwer  to  &  question  about  IrviugUm  at  Fort  Glugow.) 

Bagby,  Oct.  25,  1S31. 

If  tbe  thing  be  real  I  ehould  take  it  merely  as  a  fiign 

of  the  coming  of  iho  day  of  tho  Lord, — the  only  use,  ns  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  that  ever  was  derived  from  the  gift  of  tongues.  I  do  not 
see  that  it  was  ever  made  a  vehicle  of  inslructiou,  or  ever  superseded 
the  study  of  tongues,  but  that  it  was  morelj^  a  sign  of  tho  power  of 
God.  a  mau  being  for  the  time  truDsformed  into  a  mere  instrument 
to  utter  sounds  which  he  himself  understood  not How- 
ever, whether  this  be  a  real  sign  or  no,  I  believe  that  '*  the  daj  of 
the  Lord"  is  coming,  1.  e.  the  termination  of  one  of  the  great  ulirti 
of  tlie  liuman  race ;  whether  the  linal  one  of  all  or  not,  that  I  be- 
lieve no  created  l>eing  knows  or  can  know.  The  termination  of  the 
Jewish  0Lt»>¥  in  the  first  century,  and  of  the  Roman  atlur  in  tlie  fifth 
and  sixth,  were  each  marked  by  the  same  concurrence  of  calamities, 
inire»  tumults,  pestilences,  earthquakes,  &c.,  all  marking  the  time  of 
one  of  Gods  peculiar  seiisonsof  visitation*.  And  society  in  Europe 
seems  going  on  fast  for  a  similar  revolution,  out  of  which  Chrtbt's 
Church  will  emerge  in  a  new  position,  purified.  I  trust,  and  strength- 
ened by  the  destruction  of  various  earthly  and  evil  mixtures  that 
have  corrupted  it  But  I  have  not  the  slightest  expectation  of  what 
is  commonly  meant  by  the  Millennium,  and  I  wonder  more  and  more 
that  any  one  can  so  understand  Scripture  as  to  look  for  it.  As  for 
the  signs  of  the  times  in  England,  I  look  nowhero  with  confidence: 
politically  speaking,  I  respect  and  admire  the  present  government. 
The  ministiy,  I  sincerely  believe,  would  preserve  all  our  institutions 
by  reforming  them ;  but  still  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  they 
vould  do  this  on  tho  highest  principles,  or  ttuit  thoy  keep  their  eye 
on  the  true  polar  star,  how  skilfully  soever  they  may  obflerve  their 
charts,  and  work  their  vessel.      But  even  in  this  I  think  them  far 

l>etter  than  the  Tones We  talk,  as  much  as  we  dare  talk 

of  anything  two  months  distant,  of  going  to  the  Lakes  in  the  winter, 
that  1  may  get  on  in  peace  with  Tbucydides,  and  enjoy  tho  moun- 
tains besides. 

*  For  the  lame  belief  fai  the  connexion  of  phyticil  with  monl  eonruIiionB,  ie» 
Nicbahr,  Lebeni-nochrichten,  ii.  p.  167.  It  msj  be  u  welt  to  add,  thnt  the  view 
above  expreiird  of  the  npoitolical  gift  of  tonguei,  wai  ftiuodcd  on  a  dfiUbe/ate  itadf 
of  the  pMMLgM  which  relate  to  it,  ospeeially  1  Oor.  xir.  14.  18.  28.  SI. 
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ZXXIX.      TO   W.   W.    HDLL,   ESQ. 

Bogby,  October  a«>  1831. 

I  spear  dailr,  as  the  LydiiuiB  used  to  play   in  tha 

famine,  that  I  may  at  least  sioal  some  portion  of  the  day  from 
t}\ought.  My  family,  the  school,  and.  thank  God.  the  town  also,  aiv 
all  full  of  restful  and  delightful  thoughts  and  images.  All  there  is 
but  the  scene  of  wholesome  and  liappy  labour,  and  aa  much  to  re- 
fresh the  inward  man,  with  as  little  to  disturb  him  as  this  earth, 
since  Paradise,  could,  I  believe,  ever  present  to  any  ono  indiridnal. 
But  my  sense  of  the  evils  of  the  times,  and  to  what  prospects  I  am 
bringing  up  ray  children,  is  overwhelmingly  bitter.  All  in  the  moral 
and  physical  world  appears  so  exactly  to  announce  the  coming  of  the 
*'  great  day  of  the  Lord."  i.  e.  a  period  of  fearful  visitation  to  ter- 
minate the  existing  state  of  things,  whether  to  terminate  the 
whole  existence  of  the  human  race,  neither  man  nor  angel  knows. — 
that  DO  entireness  of  private  happiness  can  possibly  close  my  mind 
against  the  sense  of  it.  Meantime  it  makes  me  very  anxious  to  do 
what  work  I  can,  more  especially  as  1  think  the  prospect  of  the 
cholera  makes  life  even  more  than  ordinarily  uncertain:  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  from  my  own  peculiar  constitution,  that  I  should 
he  very  likely  to  be  attacked  by  it,  .  .  ,  .  ,  . 

I  believe  I  told  you  that  I  am  preparing  for  the  press  a  new 
volume  of  Sermons,  and  I  wish  a  small  book  on  the  Evidences*  to 
accompany  them ;  not  a  book  to  get  up  like  Paley,  but  taking  the 
real  way  in  whirh  the  difEcuUies  present  themselves,  half  moral, 
half  iiitt^UcotLial,  to  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  and  well-educated 
young  man  ;  a  book  which,  by  God's  blessing,  may  be  a  real  stay  in 
that  state  of  mind  wbon  neither  an  addruHS  to  tlic  intellect  alone, 
nor  one  to  the  moral  feelings,  is  alone  most  likely  to  answer.  And 
I  wish  to  mtiko  the  main  point  not  the  truth  of  Christianity  per  se, 
as  a  thcorom  to  bo  proved,  but  the  wisdom  of  our  abiding  by  it,  and 
whether  there  is  anything  else  for  it  but  tlie  life  of  beast  or  of 
devil.  1  should  like  to  do  this  if  I  could  before  I  die;  for  I  think 
that  times  are  coming  when  the  Devil  will  fight  his  best  in  good 
eameet.  I  must  not  write  any  more,  for  work  rises  on  every  aide 
open  mouthed  u[>on  me. 


I 


*  Thii  he  pArtikUy  ucoiiiplitbcd  in  the  17th  Serroon  in  the  tecond  volume,  ud 
tho  llth  and  19tb  in  the  third.     The  work  itwif  wu  bffgan.  but  never  finished. 
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XL.      TO   HEV,    JITLins  HABE. 

Nov.  0,1831. 

(AAer  thankiDg  him  for  the  first  number  of  the  Philological 
^fusemri.  and  wishing  him  success.)  For  myself,  T  am  afraid  Thucy- 
dides  will  have  shown  you  that  I  am  a  very  poor  philologist,  and  my 
knowledge  is  too  superficial  on  almost  every  point  to  enable  rae  to 
produce  anything  worth  your  having;  and  to  say  the  truth,  every 
moment  of  spare  Ume  I  wish  to  devote  to  writing  on  HoUgion  or 
«oXtTtie^.  I  aso  the  Greek  word,  because  "  politics"  is  commonly 
taken  in  a  much  baser  sense.  I  know  I  can  do  but  little,  perhaps 
nothing,  but  the  "  Liberart  animam  meam"  is  a  consolation  ;  and  I 
would  fain  not  see  everjthing  good  and  beautiful  sink  in  ruin, 
vithout  making  a  single  effort  to  lessen  the  mischief.  Since  the 
death  of  the  Register,  I  am  writing  constantly  in  one  of  the  Sheffield 
papers,  the  proprietor  of  which  I  earnestly  believe  sincerely  wishes 
to  do  good. 

I  heartily  sympathize  with  the  feeling  of  your  concluding  para- 
graph— in  your  note,  I  mean — ^bot  who  dare  look  forward  now  to 
anything? 


XU.      TO  THE   ARCHBISHOP   OF   DUBLIH. 

Rngby,  November  8, 1S31. 

You  must  not  go  to  Ireland  without  a  few  liues  from  me.  I  can- 
not yet  be  reconciled  to  your  hmng  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's 
Channel,  or  to  thinking  of  Oxford  as  being  without  you.  I  do  not 
know  where  to  look  for  the  Mezenlius  who  should  "  succedat  pugnffi." 
vrhen  Tumus  ia  gone  away.  My  great  ignorance  about  Ireland  is 
also  very  inconvenient  tome  in  thinking  about  your  future  operations, 
as  1  do  not  know  what  most  wants  mending  there,  or  wliat  is  likely 
to  be  the  disposition  to  mend  it  in  those  with  whom  you  will  be  sur- 
rounded. But  you  must  not  go  out  with  words  of  evil  omen  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  do  anticipate  much  happiness  for  you,  seeing  that  liap- 
piness  consists,  according  to  our  dear  old  friend,  »  itt^la,  and  of 
that  you  are  likely  to  have  enough 

I  aro  a  coward  about  schools,  and  yet  I  have  not  the  satisfaction 
of  being  a  coward  hato.  T^oxt^itrio ;  for  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  trials  of  a  school  are  useful  to  a  boy's  after  character,  and  thus 
I  dread  not  to  expose  my  boys  to  it;    while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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immediate  eSect  of  it  is  so  ugljr,  that,  like  washing  one*s  hands 
earth,  one  shriuks  from  dirting  them  so  grievouslr  in  the  first  f 

of  the  process I  cannot  get  over  my  sense  of  the  fearful 

state  of  public  affairs : — is  it  clean  hopeless  that  the  Church  will 

come  forward  and  crave  to  be  allowed  to  reform  itself? I 

can  have  no  confidence  in  what  would  be  in  men  like ,  but  a 

death-bed  repentance.  It  can  only  be  done  effectually  hj  those  who 
have  not,  through  many  a  year  of  fair  weather,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  Toice  of  reform,  and  will  now  be  thought  only  to  obey  it,  because 
they  cannot  help  it.  If  I  were  indeed  a  radical,  and  hated  the 
Church,  and  longed  for  a  democracy,  I  should  be  jolly  enough,  and 
think  that  all  was  plain  sailing;  but  as  it  is,  I  verily  think  that 
neither  my  spirits  nor  my  occupation,  nor  even  spearing  itself,  will 
enable  me  to  be  cheerful  under  such  an  awful  prospect  of  public 
evils. 


XLII.       TO    W.    W,    HULL,    ESQ. 

Koutsford,  December  16, 1831. 

I  want  to  write  an  Essay  on  the  true  use  of  Scripture ; 

i.  e.  that  it  is  a  direct  guide  so  far  forth  as  we  are  circumstanced 
exactly  like  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  origiually  addressed;  that 
whore  the  differences  are  great,  there  it  is  a  guide  by  analogy;  1.  e. 
if  so  and  so  was  the  duty  of  men  so  circumstanced,  ergo,  so  and  so 
is  the  duty  of  men  circumstanced  thus  otherwise ;  and  that  thus  we 
shall  keep  the  spirit  of  God's  revelation  even  whilst  utterly  dis- 
regarding the  letter,  when  the  circumstances  are  totally  different. 
K.  g.  the  second  commandment  is  in  the  letter  utterly  done  away 
with  by  the  fact  of  the  Incaniatiou.  To  refuse  then  the  benefit 
which  we  might  derive  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  crucifix,  under 
pretence  of  the  Second  Commandment,  Is  a  folly,  because  God  has 
sanctioned  one  conceivable  similitude  of  himself  when  He  declared 
Himself  in  the  persou  of  Christ.  The  spirit  of  the  commandment 
not  to  think  unworthily  of  the  Divine  nature,  nor  to  lower  it  after 
oar  own  devices,  is  violated  by  all  unscriptural  notions  of  God  a 
attributes  and  dealings  with  men.  such  as  we  see  and  hear  broached 
daily,  and,  though  in  a  less  important  degree,  by  those  representa- 
tions of  God  the  Father  which  one  sees  iii  Catholic  pictures,  and  by 
what  Whately  calls  ptrUterolafnj^  the  foolish  way  in  whicli  people 
allow  themselves  to  talk  about  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  of  a  dove. 
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le  applications  of  this  principle  are  very  uumerous,  and  embrace, 
I  think,  all  the  principal  errors  both  of  the  High  Church  and  of  the 
Erangelica]  party. 


XUri,      TO    REV.    0.   COHNISH. 

RTDAL !  I !  December  23, 1831. 
We  are  actually  here,  and  going  up  Nabb'a  Scar  presentlj,  if  the 
morning  holds  clear :  the  said  Nabb  s  Scar  being  the  mounUun  at 
whose  foot  our  house  stands;  but  you  must  not  suppose  that  wo  are 
at  Rydal  Hall ;  it  is  only  a  house  by  the  road-side,  just  at  the  corner 
of  the  lane  that  Ica^ls  up  to  Wordsworth's  house,  with  the  road  on 
one  side  of  the  garden,  and  the  Rotha  on  the  other^  which  goes 
brawling  away  under  our  windows  with  its  perpcluiU  niufiic.  The 
higher  mountains  that  bound  our  view  are  all  snow-capped,  but  it  is 
all  fluug.  and  warm  and  green  in  the  valley, — nowhere  on  earth 
have  I  ever  seen  a  spot  of  more  perfect  and  enjoyable  beauty,  with 
not  a  single  object  out  of  tune  with  it.  look  which  way  I  will.  In 
another  cottage,  about  twenty  yardr*  from  us,  Capfc.  Hamilton,  the 
author  of  Cyril  Thornton,  has  taken  up  his  abode  for  the  winter; 
close  above  ua  are  the  Wordsworths  ;  and  we  are  in  our  own  house 
a  party  of  lifteen  souls,  so  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  being  dull. 
And  1  think  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  us  alt  enjoys  oar 
quarters  the  most.  We  arrived  hero  on  Monday,  and  hope  to 
stay  here  about  a  mouth  from  the  present  time. 

It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  you,  and  these 
are  times  to  furnish  ample  matter  to  write  or  to  talk  about.  How 
earnestly  do  I  wish  that  I  could  see  yon ;  it  is  the  only  ungratified 
wish  as  to  earthly  happiness  of  my  most  happy  life,  that  I  am  so 
parted  from  so  many  of  ray  dearest  friends [After  speak- 
ing of  objections  which  he  had  heard  made  to  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Whately  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin.]  Now  I  am  sure  that 
in  point  of  real  essential  holiness,  so  far  as  man  can  judge  of  man, 
there  does  not  live  a  truer  Christian  than  Whately ;  and  it  does 
grieve  me  most  deeply  to  hear  people  speak  of  him  as  of  a  danger- 
ooa  and  latitudinariun  character,  because  in  him  the  intellectual  part 
of  his  nature  keeps  pace  with  the  spiritual — instead  of  lieing  left,  as 
the  Evangelicals  leave  it.  a  fallow  field  for  all  unsightly  creeds  to 
flourish  in.  He  is  a  truly  great  man — in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,^and  if  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Protestant  Church  iu 
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Ireland  depend  in  any  degree  on  human  instruments,  none  could  boJ 
found,  I  verily  believe,  in  the  whole  empire,  so  likely  to  maintain i 
it.  .  .  ■  ■  .  I  un  again  publishing  Sermons,  with  an  essay  at  the^j 
tail,  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  embodying  things  that  I 
have  being  thinking  orer  for  the  last  six  or  seren  yeaiB ;  aod  which 
I  hope  will  be  useful  to  a  class  whose  spiritual  wants  I  am  apt  to 
think  are  sndly  pro\ided  for — young  men  bringing  up  for  other  pro- 
fessions  than   the  church,  who  share  deeply  in  the  intellectual 
activity  of  the  day.  and  require  better  satisfaction  to  the  working  of 
their  minds  than  I  think  is  commonly  given  them. 


XLIT.       TO    TH£   SAME. 

Bogbjr,  Febnnry  15,  1S32. 

A  letter  from  Tucker  has  this  morning  informed  me  of  the  hea%-y 
trial  which  has  fallen  upon  you.  I  write  because  1  should  wish  to 
hear  from  yoa  under  similar  circumstances,  and  because  it  is  un- 
natural not  to  assure  you  at  such  a  moment  how  dearly  your  friends 
at  Rugby  love  you  and  your  dear  wife,  and  how  truly  they  sympa- 
thize vrith  your  sorrow.  Tucker's  letter  leaves  us  anxious  both  for 
your  wife  and  for  little  Robert — especially  for  the  latter:  it  would  be 
a  great  comfort  to  hear  favourable  accounts  of  them,  if  you  could 
give  them.  I  will  not  add  one  word  more.  May  God  strengthen 
and  aupport  you,  my  dear  friend,  and  bless  all  his  dispensations  to- 
wards us  both,  through  Jesus  Christ. 


X1*V.      TO   THE   LADT    FRANCIS   EOERTON. 
(On  the  nibjcct  of  the  convenion  of  a  perton  with  atheiitical  opinions.) 

Eugby,  Februarj  15,  1832. 

The  subject  of  the  letter  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
from  you  has  bo  high  a  claim  upon  the  best  exertions  of  every 
Christian,  that  I  can  only  regret  my  inability  to  do  it  justice.  But 
in  cases  of  moral  or  intellectual  disorder,  no  less  tlian  of  bodily,  it 
is  difficult  to  prescribe  at  a  distance ;  so  much  must  always  depend 
on  the  parLicuJar  lonatitution  of  tlie  individual,  and  the  peculiarly 
weak  poinlH  in  his  chariicter.  Kor  nm  I  quite  sure  whether  the 
case  you  mention  is  one  of  absolute  Atheism,  or  of  Epicurism;  that 
is  to  say,  whether  it  be  a  denial  of  Gods  existence  altogether,  or 
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only  of  bis  moral  government,  the  latter  doctrine  being,  I  believe,  a 
/kvourite  resjource  with  those  who  cannot  evade  the  force  of  the 
evidences  of  design  in  the  works  of  Creation,  and  yet  cannot  bear 
to  entertain  tlmt  strong  and  constant  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility, which  follows  from  the  notion  of  God  as  a  moral  governor. 
At  any  rate,  the  great  thing  to  ascertain  is,  what  led  to  his  present 
btAte  of  opinions ;  for  the  actual  arguments  by  which  he  would  now 
justify  them,  are  of  much  less  cx)nsequence.  The  proofs  of  an  in- 
telh'gent  and  benevolent  Creator  are  given  in  my  opinion  more 
clearly  in  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  Lhim  in  any  olher  book  tliat  1 
know,  and  the  necessity  of /riif/i  arising  from  the  absurdity  of  scepti- 
cism on  the  one  hand,  and  of  dogmatism  on  the  uther^  is  Bho^Y^  with 
great  power  and  eloquence  tn  the  first  article  of  the  second  part  of 
Pascals  "Pensees,"  a  book  of  which  there  is  an  English  transla- 
tion by  DO  means  dilEcult  to  meet  with.  In  many  cases  the  real 
origin  of  a  man's  irreligiou  is.  I  believe,  political.  He  dislikes  the 
actual  Slate  of  society,  hates  the  Church  as  connected  with  it,  and, 
in  his  notions,  supporting  its  abuses,  aud  then  hates  Cliristianity 
because  it  is  taught  by  the  Church.  Another  cAse  is,  when  a  man's 
reliijioui  practice  is  degenerated,  when  he  has  been  leas  watchful  of 
himself  and  less  constant  and  earnest  iti  his  devouons.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  his  impression  of  God's  real  existence,  which  is 
kept  up  by  practical  experience,  becomes  fainter  and  fainter;  and  tu 
this  state  of  things  it  is  merely  an  accident  tlmt  he  remains  nomi- 
sally  a  Christian  ;  if  ho  happens  to  fall  in  with  an  antichristian 
book,  he  will  have  nothing  in  his  own  experience  to  set  against  the 
difficulties  there  presented  to  him,  and  so  he  will  be  apt  to  yield  to 
them.  For  it  must  be  always  understood  that  there  are  difficulties 
iu  the  way  of  all  religion, — such,  for  instance,  as  the  existence  of  evil, 
—which  can  never  be  fairly  solved  by  human  powers ;  all  that  cAn  be 
done  inteltectuaUy  is  to  point  out  the  equal  or  greater  difficulties  of 
Atheism  or  scepticism  :  and  this  is  enough  to  justify  a  good  man's 
understanding  in  being  a  believer.  But  the  real  proof  is  the  prac- 
tical one  ;  that  is.  let  a  man  live  on  tho  hypothesis  of  its  falsehood, 
the  practical  result  will  be  bad :  that  is,  a  man's  besetting  and  cou- 
atitutional  faults  will  not  be  checked  :  and  some  of  his  noblest  feel- 
ings will  be  unexercised,  so  that  if  he  bo  right  in  his  opinions,  truth 
and  goodness  are  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  falsehood  is 
more  favourable  to  our  moral  perfection  than  truth :  which  seems 
the  most  monstrous  conclusion,  which  the  human  mind  can  possibly 
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aniTe  at.  It  follows  from  this,  that  if  I  were  talking  with  an 
AUieist.  I  should  laj  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  faith  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  onr  nature,  and  as  a  gift  of  God  to  be  eamestlj  soaght 
for  in  the  waj  which  God  has  appointed,  that  is,  by  striving  to  do 
hU  iri7/.  For  faith  does  no  violence  to  our  understanding;  but  the 
intellectual  difficulties  being  balanced,  and  it  being  necessarr  to  act 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  iait,h  determines  a  man  to  embrace 
that  side  which  leads  to  moral  and  practical  perfection ;  and  un- 
belief leads  him  to  embrace  the  opposite,  or  what  I  may  call  the 
Devils  religion,  which  is,  after  all,  quite  as  much  beset  with  intel- 
lectual difficulties  as  God's  religion  is,  and  morally  is  aolhing  but 
one  mass  of  difficulties  and  monstrosities.  You  may  say  that  the  in- 
dividual in  question  is  a  moral  man,  and  you  think  not  unwilling  to 
be  convinced  of  his  errors ;  that  is,  he  sees  the  moral  truth  of  Cluia- 
tianity,  but  cannot  be  persuaded  of  it  iutellectually.  I  should  say 
that  such  a  state  of  mind  is  one  of  very  painful  trial,  and  should  be 
treated  as  such ;  that  it  is  a  stato  of  mental  disease,  which  like 
many  others  is  aggravated  by  talking  about  it,  and  that  he  is  in 
great  danger  of  losing  his  perception  of  moral  truth  as  well  as  of 
intellectual,  of  wishing  Christianity  to  be  fkisc  as  well  as  of  being 
unable  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  true.  There  are  thousands  of  Chris- 
tians who  see  the  difficulties  which  he  sees  quite  as  clearly  as  he 
does,  and  who  long  as  eagerly  as  he  can  do  for  that  time  when  they 
8ha1l  know,  even  as  they  arc  known.  But  then  tliey  see  clearly  the 
difficulties  of  unbelief,  and  kuow  that  even  intellectually  they  are  far 
greater.  And  in  the  meanwhile  they  are  contented  to  live  by  faith, 
and  find  that  in  so  doing,  their  course  is  practically  one  of  perfect 
light;  the  moral  result  of  the  experiment  is  so  abundantly  satis- 
(uctory,  that  they  are  sure  tbat  they  have  truth  on  their  side. 

I  have  written  a  sermon  rather  than  a  letter,  and  perhaps  hardly 
made  myself  intelligible  after  all.  But  the  main  point  is,  that  we 
cannot  and  do  not  pretend  to  remove  all  the  intellectual  difficulties 
of  religion  ;  we  only  contend  that  oven  intellectually  unbelief  is  the 
more  unreusonuble  of  the  two,  and  that  practically  unbelief  is  folly, 
and  faith  is  wisdom. 

If  I  cim  bo  of  an}'  further  assistance  to  you  in  your  charitable 
labour,  I  ahull  bo  most  happy  to  do  my  best. 
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XLVI.      TO  THM    SAME. 

Rugby,  JUpcb  7,  1832. 
I  Uiank  you  for  your  last  tetter,  and  beg  to  ofisuro  you  rory  sin- 
cerely, that  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  placing  myself  under  your 
directions  with  regard  to  this  unhappy  man  ;  and  as  ho  would  pro- 
bably regard  me  with  suspicion,  on  account  of  my  profession,  I  think 
that  you  would  act  witli  the  be^t  judgment  in  alluding  to  me  only  ia 
general  terms,  as  you  propose  to  do»  without  mentioning  my  name. 
But  I  say  thia  merely  with  a  view  to  the  man's  own  feelings  towards 
the  clergy,  and  not  from  the  slightest  wish  to  have  my  name  kept 
back  from  him,  if  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  it.  With  respect  to  your  concluding  question^ 
I  confess  that  I  believe  oousrientious  atheism  nnt  to  exist.  Weak" 
tt€8$  of  faith  is  partly  constitutional,  and  portly  the  result  of  edu- 
cation, and  other  circumstances;  and  this  may  go  intellectually 
almost  as  far  as  scepticism ;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  may  be  perfectly 
unable  to  acquire  a  Qrui  and  unduubting  belief  of  the  great  truths  of 
religion,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  lie  may  be  perplexed  with 
doubts  all  his  days;  nay,  his  fears  lest  the  GoRpel  should  not  be 
true,  may  be  stronger  than  his  hopes  that  it  will.  And  this  is  a 
state  of  great  pain,  and  of  most  severe  triol,  to  be  pitied  heartily, 
hut  not  to  be  condemned.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  good  man  can  never 
get  further  than  this  ;  for  his  goodness  will  save  him  from  unbelief, 
thougli  not  from  the  miseryof  scanty  faith.  I  call  it  unbelief,  when 
a  man  de1il>erately  renounces  his  obedience  to  God,  and  his  sense  of 
responsibility  to  Ilira:  and  this  never  can  be  without  something  of 
an  evil  heart  rebelling  against  a  yoke,  which  it  does  not  like  to 
bear.  The  man  yon  have  been  trying  to  convert,  stands  in  this 
predicament: — he  says  that  he  cannot  find  out  God,  and  that  he 
does  not  believe  in  Him ;  therefore  he  renounces  His  service,  and 
chooses  to  make  a  god  of  himself.  Now,  the  idea  of  God  being  no 
other  than  a  combination  of  all  the  highest  excoUonccs  tlmt  we  can 
conceive, — it  is  so  delightful  to  a  good  and  sound  mind,  tliat  it  is 
misery  to  part  with  it ;  and  such  a  mind,  if  it  cannot  discern  God 
clearly,  concludes  that  the  fault  is  in  itself — that  it  cannot  yet  reach 
to  God,  not  that  God  docs  not  exist.  You  see  there  must  bo  an 
assumption  in  either  case,  for  the  thing  does  not  a^lmit  of  demon- 
stration, and  the  assumption  that  God  is,  or  is  not,  depends  on  the 
degree  of  moral  pain,  which  a  man  feels  in  relinquishing  the  idea 
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of  God.     And  here,  I  think,  is  the  moral  fault  of  unbelief: — that  & 
mAn  Cftn  bear  to  make  00  great  a  moral  sacrifice,  as  is  implied  in  re- 
noancing  God.     lie  makes  the  greatest  moral  sacrifire  to  obtj 
partial  saiisfiHctiou  tu  his  intellect:  a  believer  ensures  the  great 
moral  perfection,  with  partial  satisfaction  to  his  intellect  also;  enti 
satisfaction  to  the  intellect  is,  and  can  be,  attained  b;-  neither.    Thi 
then,  I  believe,  generally,  that  he  who  has  rejected  God,  must 
morally  faulty,  and  therefore  justly  liable  to  punishment     But 
course  no  man  can  dare  to  apply  this  to  any  particular  case, 
our  moral  faults  themselves  are  so  lessened  or  aggravated  by 
cumstances  to  be  known  only  by  Him  who  sees  tlic  heart,  that  tfa 
judgment  of  those  who  sec  the  outward  conduct  only,  moat  ever 
given  in  ignorance. 


be 


XLVa.      TO  J.    T.    COLERIDOB.   ESQ. 

Rugby,  April  6, 1832. 

I  could  still  rave  about  Kydal — it  was  a  period  of  five 

weeks  of  almost  awful  happiness,  absolutely  without  a  cloud;  and 
we  all  enjoyed  it  I  Lhink  equally — mother,  father,  and  fry.  Our  in- 
tercourse with  the  Wordsworths  was  one  of  the  brightest  spots  of 
all;  nothing  could  exceed  their  friendliness — and  my  almost  daily 
walks  with  him  were  things  not  to  bo  forgotten.  Once  and  once 
only,  we  had  &  good  tight  about  the  Reform  Bill  during  a  walk  up 
Greenhead  Ghyll  to  see  "the  unfinished  sheepfold"  recorded  in 
"  Michael."  But  I  am  sure  that  our  political  disagreement  did  not 
at,  all  interfere  with  our  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society;  fori 
think  that  in  the  great  principles  of  things  we  agreed  very  entirely^ 
— and  only  differed  as  to  the  t«  ««&'  iKxa-roi.  We  are  tliinking  of] 
buying  or  renting  a  place  at  Grasmere  or  Rydal,  to  spend  our  holi- 
days at  constantly;  for  not  only  are  the  Wordsworths  and  the 
scenery  a  very  great  attraction,  but  as  1  had  the  chapel  at  Rydal  all 
the  time  of  our  lost  visit,  I  got  acquainted  with  the  poorer  people 
besides,  and  you  cannot  tell  what  a  home-like  feeling  all  of  us  enter- 
tain towards  tho  valley  of  the  Hotha.  1  found  that  the  newspapers 
so  disturbed  me,  that  wo  have  given  them  up,  and  only  take  one 
once  a  week  ;  it  only  vexes  me  to  read,  especially  when  I  cannot  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  writing.  But  I  c^iuuot  understand  how  you, 
appreciating  so  fully  tho  dangers  of  the  times,  can  blame  mo  for 
doing  the  Uttle  which  L  can  to  counteract  the  evil.     No  one  feels 
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iDore  than  I  do  the  little  fruit  which  I  atu  likely  to  produce :  still  I 
kuow  Uiat  the  letters  have  beeu  read  and  liked  by  Bome  of  tlie  class 
of  men  whom  I  most  wish  to  inlluence;  and,  besides,  what  do  I 
sacrifice,  or  what  do  I  risk ;'  If  things  go  as  we  fear,  it  will  make 
Tery  little  difference  whether  I  wrote  in  the  Shefi&eld  Couraut  or 
so.  whereas,  if  God  ret  saves  us,  I  may  be  abused,  as  I  have  been 
I  long  since,  hy  a  certain  party;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 

I  either  I  or  the  school  suffer  by  that I  quite  think  that  a 

great  deal  will  depend  on  tlie  next  three  or  four  years,  as  to  the 
[permanent  success  of  Rugby;  we  are  still  living  on  credit,  but  of 
coarse  credit  will  not  last  for  ever,  unless  there  is  something  to  war- 
rant it.  Our  general  style  of  composition  is  still  bad,  and  where 
the  fault  is,  I  cannot  say;  some  of  our  boys,  however,  do  bonuti- 
fally;  and  one  copy  of  Greek  verses  (Iambics)  on  Clitiimnus,  which 
'vas  sent  in  to  me  about  a  month  ago.  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
school  copies  I  ever  saw.  I  should  like  to  show  it  to  you,  or  even 
to  your  brother  Edward;  for  1  do  not  think  any  of  his  pupils  could 
jWnte  better — twto  it,  «$  tuo^^  avxt^av. 


XLVIIt.      TO   KfiV.    O.   COBNIBB. 

Ragby,  June  9,  1832. 
We  are  again,  I  believe,  going  to  the  l4Lkes  in  tlie  holi- 
days :  to  a  great  house  near  the  head  of  Winonderraere,  Brathay 
Ball ;  because  our  dear  old  house  at  Rydal  is  let  for  a  twelvemonth. 
We  all  look  with  delight  to  our  migration,  though  the  half  year  has 
gone  on  very  happily  as  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  and  I  am 
myself  perfectly  well ;  but  in  these  times  of  excitement  the  thirst 
for  a  *'  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,"  is  almost  irresistible.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  dinner  here  for  all  the  town  on  passing  the  Re- 
form Bill : — the  thing  was  to  be,  and  I  have  l^eeu  labouring  to  alter 
^its  name,  and  to  divest  it  of  everything  puUtical,  in  order  that  every- 
body might  join  in  it;  but  of  all  ditBcuU  offices,  tlint  of  a  peace- 
maker seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  hardest.  What  a  delightful 
man  we  have  in  Grenfell — so  lively  and  so  wunu-heartod.  i 
thought  of  you  and  of  Bagley  Wood,  and  old  times,  when  I  walked 
with  bim  the  other  day  in  the  ruin  to  a  wood  about  four  miles  from 
here,  dug  up  orchis  roots,  and  then  bathed  on  our  way  home,  hang- 
ing our  clothes  on  a  stick  under  a  tree,  to  save  them  from  being  wet 
in  the  iDterval I  do  not  wonder  at  what  you  say  about 
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the  civilitj  and  compliance  of  xhe  people  with  your  instroctions.  as 
Rural  Dean.  1  think  it  is  so  still. — and  the  game  is  vet  iu  our 
hands  if  we  would  play  it;  but  I  suppose  we  shall  not  plaj  it.  and 
five  or  ten  years  hence  it  will  be  no  longer  ours  to  play.  120.000 
copies  of  the  Penny  Magazine  circulate  weekly !  We  join  in  kindest 
love  and  regards  to  you  all.  Would  that  we  might  ever  meet,  be- 
fore perhaps  we  meet  in  America  or  at  sea  after  the  Revolution. 


XUX..      TO    RET.   J.   E.   TTLKB. 

Rogbj,  June  10,  1882. 
Your  letter  interested  me  exceedingly.  I  have  had  some  cor- 
respondence with  the  Useful  Knowledge  people  about  their  Penny 
Magazine,  and  have  sent  them  some  things  which  I  am  waiting  to 
see  whether  they  will  publish.  I  want  to  give  their  Magazine  a 
decidedly  Christian  character,  and  iben  1  think  it  would  suit  my 
notions  better  than  any  other;  but  of  course  what  I  have  been  doing, 
or  may  do  for  them,  does  not  hinder  me  from  doing  what  I  can  for 
you.  I  only  suspect  I  should  wish  to  liberalize  your  Magazine,  as 
I  wish  to  Christianize  theirs;  and  probably  your  Committee  would 
recalcitrate  against  any  snch  operation,  as  theirs  may  do.  The 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  has  a  bad  name  for  the  dulness  of  its 
publicaliuns  ;  and  their  contributions  to  the  cause  of  geneml  know. 
ledge,  and  enlightening  the  people  in  earnest,  may  seem  a  little 
tardy  and  reluctant.  This,  however,  touches  you,  as  an  individual 
member  of  the  Society,  no  more  thnn  it  does  myself;  only  the 
name  of  the  Society  is  not  in  good  odour.  As  for  the  thing  itself, 
it  is  one  on  which  I  am  half  wild,  and  am  not  sure  tliat  I  shall  not 
start  one  at  my  own  expense  down  here,  and  call  it  the  Warwick- 
shire Magazine;  and  I  believe  ihntit  would  answer  in  the  long  run, 
if  there  were  funds  to  keep  it  up  for  a  time ;  but  "  experto  crede," 
it  ia  an  expensive  work  to  push  an  infant  journal  up  hill.  The 
objection  to  a  magazine  ia  its  deau[torines3  and  vagueness— it  is  all 
scraps ;  whcreiis  a  newspaper  has  a  regular  subject,  and  follows  it  up 
continuously.  I  would  tr>'  to  do  this  as  much  as  I  could  in  a  maga- 
zine. I  would  have  in  every  number  one  portion  of  the  paper  for 
miscellanies,  but  I  think  that  in  another  portion  there  should  be 
aome  aulyecta  followed  up  regularly :  e.  g.  the  history  of  our  present 
Blate  of  society  traced  backwards;  the  history  of  agriculture,  in- 
cluding that  of  inclosures;   the  statistics  of  differeut  countries. 
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I  suppose  the  object  is  to  instruct  those  who  have  few 
And  a  little  education:  but  all  instruction  must  be  systematic, 
and  it  is  this  which  the  people  want:  they  want  to  have  «^;c»^  before 
them,  and  comprehensive  outlines  of  what  follows  from  those  a^;^^) ; 
not  a  parcel  of  detached  stories  about  natural  history,  or  this  place. 
or  that  man, — all  entertaining  enough,  but  not  instructive  to  minds 
wholly  destitute  of  anything  like  a  frame,  in  which  to  arrange 
miscellaneous  information.  And  I  believe,  if  done  spiritedly,  that 
^stematic  information  would  be  even  more  attractive  than  the  pre- 
sent hodge-podge  of  odds  and  ends.  Above  all,  be  afraid  of  teach- 
isg  nothing:  it  is  vain  now  to  say  that  questions  of  religion  and 
politics  are  al>ove  the  understanding  of  tho  poorer  classes — so  they 
may  be,  but  they  are  not  above  their  misunderstanding,  and  they  will 
think  and  talk  about  them,  so  that  they  had  best  be  taught  to  thiuk 
and  talk  rightly.  It  is  worth  while  to  look  at  Owen's  paper,  "  The 
Crisis,"  or  at  tlie  "Midland  Kepresentalive."  the  great  paper  of  the 
Birmingham  operatives.  The  most  abstract  points  are  discussed  in 
them,  and  the  very  foundations  of  nil  things  are  daily  being  probed, 
as  much  as  by  the  sophists,  whom  it  was  the  labour  of  Socrates*  life 
to  combat.  Phrases  which  did  well  enough  formerly » now  only  excite 
a  sneer;  it  does  not  do  to  talk  to  the  operatives  about  our  "  pure 
and  apostolical  church,"  and  **our  glorious  constitution;"  they  have 
no  respect  for  either;  but  one  must  take  higher  ground,  and  show 
that  our  olject  is  not  to  proaen'e  particular  institutions,  so  much  as 
to  uphold  eternal  principles,  which  are  in  great  danger  of  falling 
into  disrepute,  because  of  the  vices  of  the  institutions  which  profess 
to  exemplify  them.  Tho  Church,  as  it  now  stands,  no  human  power 
can  save ;  my  fear  is,  that,  if  we  do  not  mind,  we  shall  come  to  the 
American  fashion,  and  have  uo  provision  made  for  the  teaching 
Christianity  at  all.  But  it  is  late,  and  I  must  go  to  bed ;  and  I 
have  prosed  to  you  enough:  but  t  am  as  bad  about  these  things  as 
Don  Quixote  with  his  knight-errantry,  and  when  once  I  begin,  1  do 
not  readily  stop. 

^^^^L  Bmtluy  Hall,  July  7,  1832. 

^B^^r,  ...  A  man's  life  in  London,  while  he  is  single,  may  be 
very  stirring,  and  very  intellectual,  but  I  imagine  that  it  must  have 
a  hardening  effect,  and  that  this  effect  will  be  more  felt  every  year 
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US  the  counter  tendencies  of  jouth  become  less  powerful.     The  m 
certain  softeners  of  a  man's  moral  skin,  and  sweeteners  of  his  bl 
are.  I  am  sure,  domestic  intercourse  in  a  happy  marriage,  and  inte 
course  wilh  the  poor.     It  is  very  hard,  I  imagine,  in  our  prese 
state  of  society,  to  keep  up  intercouree  with  God  without  one  o: 
both  of  these  aids  to  foster  it.     Romantic  and  fantastic  indolence 
was  the  fault  of  other  times  and  other  countries  ;  here  I  crave  more 
and  more  every  day  to  find  men  unfevered  by  the  constant  excite- 
ment   of   the  world,    whether   literary,    political,   commercial,    or 
fashionable;  men  who,  while  they  are  alive  to  all  that  is  around 
them,  feel  also  who  is  above  them.     I  would  give  more  than  I  can 
say,  if  your  Useful  Knowledge  Society  Committee  had  this  last  feel- 
ing, as  strongly  as  they  have  the  other  purely  and  beueficeutly 
......  I  care  not  for  one  party  or  the  other,  bat  I  do  care  fi 

the  country,  and  for  interests  even  more  precious  than  that  of  th< 
country,  which  the  present  disordered  state  of  the  humau  mind 
seems  threatening.  But  this  mixes  strangely  with  your  present 
prospects,  and  I  hope  wo  may  both  manage  to  live  in  peace  with 
our  families  in  the  laud  of  our  fathers,  without  crossing  the  At- 
lantic. 


P 


M.      TO   THB   ABCHBI6H0F   OF   DDBI^tN. 

Brathsy  Hall,  Jolv  8, 1832. 
This  place  is  complete  rest,  such  as  I  wish  you  could  enjoy  aft 

your  far  more  anxious  occupations As  to  the  state  of  tl 

countr)',  I  find  ray  great  concern  about  it  comes  by  accesses, 
times  weighing  upon  me  heavily,  and  then  again  laid  aside  as  if 

were  nothing I  wish  tliat  your  old  notion  of  editing 

family  Bible  could  be  revived.     I  do  not  kuow  anything  which  mo: 
needs  to  be  done,  and  it  would  be  a  very  delightful  thing  if  it 
be  accompanied  with  really  gooil  maps  and  engravings,  which  migh 
be  done  if  a  targe  sale  could  be  reckoned  upon.     It  might  be  pub- 
lished in  penny  numbers,  not  begiunirig  with  Genesis,  but  with  some- 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  e.  g.  St.  John's 
Gospel  or  the  Epialle  to  the  Romans-     Some  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  I  should  he  indined  to  publish  Inst  of  all,  afti 
being  the   least  important,  whilst  the  Psalms   and  some   of   the' 
Prophets  should  appear  very  early.     I  am  even  grand  enough  to 
aspire  after  a  new,  or  rather  a  corrected  translation,  for  I  would 
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only  alter  manifest  faults  or  obscurities,  and  oven  tben  preservitig 
aa  closely  as  possible  the  style  of  the  old  translation.  Many  could 
do  this  for  the  New  Testament,  but  where  is  the  man.  in  Eugland 

at  least,  who  could  do  it  for  the  Old? But  alas!  for  your 

being  at  Dubliu  intjtead  of  at  Cauterbuiy. 


I 


ur. 


TO    HEV.   J.    E.    TYLER. 


ManchettCT,  July  28,  1832. 

T  am  on  my  way  to  Laleham  from  the  Lakes,  to  see  my  poor  sister, 
whose  long  illness  seems  now  at  last  on  the  point  of  being  happily 
ended.  And  whilst  waiting  here  for  a  coach,  I  have  just  bought  four 
of  the  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Magazine,  and  think  this  a  good  op- 
portunity to  answer  your  last  kind  letter.  The  diffit;uUy  whirli  occurs 
to  me  in  your  Sermon  project,  is,  how  to  make  the  work  sufficiently 
systematic,  or  sufficiently  particular.  I  mean  this,  a  real  sermon  has 
very  often  no  sort  of  connexion  with  its  last  week's  predecessor,  or 
next  week's  successor ;  but  then  it  is  appropriate  either  to  something 
in  the  service  of  the  day,  or  else  to  something  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  hearers,  which  makes  it  fitting  for  that  especial  season.  And 
if  it  be  nothing  of  any  of  these,  but  a  mere  sermou  wbich  might  as 
well  be  preached  on  any  other  day,  and  in  any  other  place  as  when 
and  where  it  is  actually  preached,  then  I  hold  it  to  be,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, a  very  dull  thing,  and  a  very  useless  one.  Now  in  a 
montlily  publication  of  Sermons,  you  lose  all  the  advantages  of  local 
and  personal  applicability : — you  have  only  the  applicability  of  time, 
or  of  matter;  that  is,  your  mouth's  sermons  may  be  written  on  the 
lessons  for  the  month,  or  the  part  of  Scripture  then  read,  or  on  the 
season  of  the  jear,  whether  natural  or  ecclesiastical ;  or  else  they 
may  form  successive  parts  of  one  great  whole,  to  be  completed  in 
any  given  time,  and  to  be  announced  in  tlie  first  of  tlie  aeries.  But 
if  you  publish  a  mere  collection  of  miscellaneous  sermons,  I  think 
that  you  will  be  wasting  your  labour. 

Now  then  practically  to  the  point.  Fix  on  your  plan,  whether 
jour  arrangement  he  of  time  or  of  matter,  or  of  both ;  and  let  me 
know  what  part  you  would  like  me  to  take  :  e.  g.  whether  sermous 
on  any  given  book  of  Scripture,  or  on  the  Lessons  for  the  Sundays 
in  Advent,  or  in  Lent,  or  at  any  other  given  period ; — or  Sermons 
for  Spring  or  Winter,  Ac,  adapted  either  to  an  agricultural  or 
mauufacturing  population ;    or,   if  you   like   the  arrangement  of 
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Bitter,  gire  me  any  nfaject  that  joa  choose,  whether  of  erideDce, 
htfltOFT'.  or  exhortation  apou  doctiine.  and  I  will  du  my  best  for  tou  :• 
bat  1  cannot  write  sermons  in  the  abstract.  I  like  to  hare  nij  own- 
portion  of  any  worli  to  be  kept  to  myself,  and  too  woald  not  thank> 
me  for  copying  oat  for  yon  some  of  my  old  sermons  oat  of  my  paper 


I  am  aorry  for  what  yon  say  aboat  my  not  writing  anything  $iarl» 

ling:  becaase  it  abows  how  long  we  have  been  ab^nt  from  one 
another,  and  that  you  are  beginning  to  judge  me  iu  part  npon  the 
reporta  of  others.  There  are  some  people  whom  I  mast  startU,  if  I 
am  to  do  any  good :  and  so  yoa  think  too,  I  am  sure.  But  to  startle 
the  majoril)-  of  good  and  sensible  men,  or  to  startle  so  as  to  disgust 
at  once  a.  majority  of  any  sort,  are  things  which  I  most  earnestly 
should  wish  to  avoid.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  strongly  object,  on 
principle,  to  the  use  of  that  glozing,  unnatural,  and  silly  language, 
(for  so  it  is  in  OS  now.)  which  men  use  one  after  another,  till  it 

becomes  as  worn  as  one  of  the  old  shillings 

I  wish  your  Saturday  Magazine  all  success ;  I  do  not  quite  like 
the  introductory  article, — ^bat  I  think  it  improves  as  it  goes  along. 
The  print  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  was  a  good  notion,  and 
well  executed  :  and  I  like  some  of  your  poetry.  I  could  only  do 
you  good  by  sending  you  soTuethiug  very  radical ;  for  yoa  will  hare 
enough  of  what  is  right  and  proper.  But  seriously,  if  I  can  per- 
suade the  Penny  Magazine  to  receive  things  more  in  your  tone,  I 
think  I  blmll  do  mare  good  than  by  writing  for  you — if,  as  I  fear,  I 
cannot  do  both.  In  fact,  1  have  for  some  time  past  done  neither, 
and  I  know  not  how  or  when  I  can  mend. 


UU.      TO   THE   AitCtlBISHOP   OF  DUBUX. 

Rugby,  September  6,  1882. 
«»....  Have  you  beard  that  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society 

bava  resolved  to  publish  a  Bible,  and  asked to  be  editor?  Hoc 

tamen  logo,  that,  where  doclriue  is  introduced,  the  opinions  of  the 
(lilTerent  sects  of  Christians  should  be  fairly  stated.  Now  Evans's 
Dictionary  of  all  Religions  is  a  useful  book,  but  I  do  not  want 
exactly  to  see  it  luaJe  a  ritler  upon  the  Scriptures,     We  ^vant  some- 

lliiug  better  than  this  plau.    ...    I  told that  I  must  write  to 

you  before  I  gave  him  any  promise  of  assistance.  O!  for  your  Bible 
plan,  or,  at  least,  for  the  sanction  of  your  name :  I  think  I  see  the 
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possibility  of  a  true  comprehensive  Christian  Commentary,  keeping 
buck  none  of  the  counsel  uf  God.  loweriiig  uu  Iruili,  chilliug  no  lofty 
or  spiritual  sentiment,  yet  neither  silly,  fanatical,  nor  Boctarian. 
Your  book  on  Romanism  shows  how  this  may  be  done,  and  it  applies 
to  all  sects  alike.  They  are  not  all  error,  nor  we  all  truth ;  e.  g. 
the  Quakers  reject  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  thereby 
losing  a  great  means  of  grace  ;  but  are  they  not  tempted  to  do  so  by 
the  superstitions  which  other  Christians  have  heaped  upon  the  insti- 
tution, and  is  there  not  some  taint  of  these  in  the  exhoriation  even  in 
our  own  Communion  Service?  And  with  regard  to  tlic  greatest  truths 
of  all,  you  know  how  Pelagianism  and  CuKiuism  have  encoumged 
each  other,  and  how  the  Athanasian  Creed,  at  this  day,  ponfirms  and 
aggravates  the  evils  of  I'nitarianism.  I  benrd  some  Lime  since,  as 
A  matter  of  fact,  that,  in  the  United  States,  where  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  expelled  this  creed,  the  character  of  Unitarianism  is  very 
different  from  what  it  is  iu  England,  and  is  returning  towards  high 
Arianism,  just  as  here  it  has  gone  a  downward  course  to  the  very 
verge  of  utter  unbelief  I  know  how  much  you  have  on  your  hands 
and  on  your  mind;  I,  too,  have  my  hobbies,  but  I  know  of  nothing 
more  urgent  than  to  circulate  such  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
might  labour,  %vith  God's  help,  to  give  their  very  express  image 
without  human  addition  or  omission^  striving  to  state  clearly  what 
is  God's  will  with  regard  to  us  now ;  for  this  seems  to  me  to  be  one 
great  use  of  a  commentary,  to  make  people  understand  where  God 
spoke  to  their  fathers,  and  where  he  speaks  to  them ;  or  rather — 
since  in  all  he  speaks  to  tliem,  though  not  after  the  same  manner — 
to  teach  them  to  distinguish  where  they  are  to  folluw  the  letter, 
and  where  the  spirit. 

I  liave  promised  to  send  Tyler  some  sermons  for  his  Magaxiue, 
though  the  abstract  idea  of  a  sermon  is  rather  a  puzzle  to  ray  fkeuU 
lies,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  cling  to  things  in  the  concrete.  But 
I  am  vexed  to  find  how  much  of  hopeless  bigotry  lingers  in  minds, 

clf  nitiff7a  ixfi.     I  am  sure  old  is  persoimlly  cooled  towards 

xne,  by  the  Essay  attached  to  the  Sermons,  and  the  Shefheld 
Courant  Letters.  And  another  very  old  and  dear  friend  wrote  to 
me  about  my  grievous  errors  and  yours,  praying  "  that  I  may  ba 
delivered  from  such  false  doctrines,  and  restrained  from  promulgating 
them."  These  men  have  the  advnutHge  over  us,  ^tyw  kjit'  «t6f*TB», 
which  the  Catholics  had  over  the  Protcstanld :  they  taxed  them 
,irith  damnable  heresy,  and  pronounced  their  salvation  impossible; 
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the  Protestants  in  return  only  charged  them  with  error  au3  supersti- 
tion, till  some  of  the  hottt-r  sort,  iiupaLient  of  such  an  unequal  re- 
joinder, bethought  tliemselves  of  retorting  with  the  charge  of 
damnable  idolatry.  But  still  I  think  that  we  have  the  best  of  it,  ia 
not  letting  what  we  firmly  believe  to  be  error  and  ignorance  shake 
our  sense  of  that  mightier  bond  of  union,  which  exists  between  all 
those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesun  Christ  in  sincerity  ;  perhaps  I  should 
say,  in  not  letting  our  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  error  lead  us 
to  question  the  sincerity  of  the  love. 

I  must  conclude  with  a  more  delightful  subject — mj  most  dear 
and  blessed  sister*.  I  never  saw  a  more  perfect  instance  of  tho 
spirit  of  power  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind ;  intense  love, 
aimost  to  the  nunihilation  of  selfishness — a  daily  martyrdom  for 
twenty  years,  during  which  Bhe  adhered  to  her  early-formed  resolu- 
tion of  never  talking  about  herself;  tlioughtfuJ  about  the  very  pina 
and  ribands  of  my  wife'^  dress,  about  the  making  of  a  doll's  cap  for 
a  child, — but  of  herself,  save  only  as  regai'ded  her  ripening  iu  all 
guudno33,  wholly  tbouglitless,  enjoying  everything  lovely,  graceful, 
beautiful,  high-minded,  whether  iu  God's  works  or  man's,  with  the 
keenest  relish;  inheriting  tho  earth  to  tlie  very  fulness  of  the  pro- 
mise, though  never  leaving  her  crib,  nor  changing  her  posture  ;  and 
preserved  through  the  very  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  from  all 
fear  or  impatience,  or  from  every  cloud  of  impaired  reason,  which 
might  mar  the  beauty  of  Christ's  Spirit's  glorious  work.  May  God 
grant  that  I  might  come  hut  within  one  hundred  degrees  of  her 
place  in  glory.     God  bless  you  all. 


P 


LIT.      TO   J.    T.    COl^niDOE,    ESQ. 

Rugby,  September  17,  1832. 

Much  has  happened  since  April,  but  nothing  to  me  of  80 

much  interest  as  the  d^ath  of  my  dear  sister  Susannah,  after  twenty- 
one  years  of  suQehng.  We  were  called  up  hastily  to  Laleham  in 
June,  hardly  expecting  then  to  find  her  olive;  but  she  raHiod  again 
and  we  went  dowti  with  all  nur  family  to  the  Lakes  for  the  holidays, 
intending  to  return  to  Laleham  for  a  short  time  before  the  end  of 
the  vacation.     But  the  accounts  became  worse,  and  we  went  up  to 

*  SuiaDrtiih  Arnold  die4  at  Laleham,  August  20, 1832|  after  a  compUitit  in  tb« 
of  twenty  yean*  duration. 
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her,  leaving  the  children  at  the  Lakes,  towards  the  end  of  July.  We 
Bpent  more  than  a  fortnight  at  Laleham,  and  retunied  to  Rugby  on 
the  I8lb  of  August,  expecting,  or  at  least  not  despniriug  of  seeing 
her  again  in  the  winter.  On  the  i23rd,  we  heard  from  Mrs.  Buck- 
land,  to  say  that  all  was  over  ;  she  had  died  on  the  night  of  the  Slst, 
BO  suddenly  tliat  the  Bueklands  could  not  be  called  from  the  next 
hoase  in  time.  The  last  months,  I  may  say  indeed  the  last  twenty 
years  of  her  life,  had  been  a  constant  preparation,  and  she  was  only 
spared  the  nervous  fear  which  none  probably  can  wholly  overcome, 
of  expecting  the  approach  of  death  within  a  definite  time.  I  never 
saw  nor  ever  heard  of  a  more  coraplotG  triumph  over  selfiahness,  ft 
more  glorious  daily  renewing  of  soul  and  spirit  amidst  the  decays 
and  sufferings  of  the  body,  than  was  displayed  tliroughout  her 
twenty  years'  martyrdom.  My  poor  aunt,  well  comparatively  speak- 
ing in  body,  but  decayed  sadly  in  her  mind,  still  lives  in  the  same 
house,  close  to  the  Bueklands ;  the  only  remaining  survivor  of  what 
I  call  the  family  of  my  childhood.  I  attach  a  very  peculiar  value 
to  the  common  articles  of  furniture,  the  mere  pictures,  and  china, 
and  books,  and  candlesticks.  &c.,  which  I  have  Been  grouped  to- 
gether in  my  infancy,  and  whilst  my  aunt  still  keeps  them,  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  my  father's  house  were  not  quite  broken  up. 

You  may  have  heard,  perhaps,  that  great  as  is  the  loss  of  this 
dear  sbter,  I  was  threatened  with  one  still  heavier  in  May  laat.  My 
\rife  was  seized  with  a  most  virulent  Bore  throat,  which  brought  on  a 
premature  confinement,  and  for  some  time  my  distress  wa.s  greater 
than  it  has  been  since  her  dangerous  illueas  in  IB-il.  Bat  she  was 
mercifully  recovered,  not  however  without  the  loss  of  our  little  baby, 
a  beautiful  little  girl,  who  just  lived  for  seven  days,  and  then 
drooped  away  and  died  of  no  other  disorder  than  her  premature 
birth.  We  had  nothing  but  illness  in  our  house  diinug  the  whole 
spring  ;  wife,  children,  servants,  all  were  laid  up  one  after  the  other, 
and  for  some  time  I  never  got  up  in  the  morning  without  hearing  of 
some  new  case,  either  amongst  my  own  family  or  amongst  the  boys. 
Then  came  the  cholera  at  Newbold :  and  I  thought  that,  beat  as  we 
were  by  such  a  Buc^^ession  of  illnesses,  wc  were  in  no  condition  to 
encounter  this  new  trouble ;  and  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  our 
medical  men,  I  hastily  dispersed  the  school.  We  went  down  bodily 
to  the  Lakes,  and  took  possession  of  Brathay  Hall,  a  large  house 
and  large  domain,  just  on  the  head  of  Wiuandermere.  It  was  like 
D  Tinian  to  Anson's  crew;  never  was  there  such  a  renewal  of  strength 
L  8  2 
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and  spirits  as  our  cbiMren  experienced  from  their  six  weeks*  so- 
journ iu  this  Paradise.  And  for  their  marama  and  papa,  the  month 
thai  we  S]>ent  there  was  not  less  deUglitful.  Our  intimacy  with  the 
Wordsworths  was  cemented,  and  scenery  and  society  together  made 
the  lime  a  period  of  enjoyment,  which  it  seemed  almost  wholesome 
for  us  not  to  have  longer  continued,  fin  iQtnoTo  Xa^fn^a^ 

And  BOW  we  are  all  at  work  again,  the   school  very  full,  very 
healthy,  and  I  think  iu  a  most  beautiful  temper;  the  Sixth  Form 
worluDg  fjL'xKKrrat  xar'  tux^>,  and  all  things  at  present  promising. 
I  am  quite  welt,  and  enjoying  my  work  exceedingly.     May  I  onlj 
remember  that,  after  all.  the  true  work  is  to  have  a  daily  living  faii 
in  Him  whom  God  sent.     Send  me  a  letter  to  tell  me  fully  abot 
you  and  yours  ;  it  is  sad  that  we  can  never  meet,  but  we  mustwril 
oftener.     Business  ought  not  so  to  master  us  as  not  to  leave  tii 
for  a  better  business,  and  one  which  I  trust  will  last  longer,  foi 
I  love  to  thiuk  that  Cbristian  frieTidsbips  may  bo  part  of  the  busi 
ness  of  eternity.     God  ever  bless  you. 


f 
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His  alarm  about  the  stato  of  tlie  poor  naturaUy  subsided  with 
the  tranquillj^ntion  of  the  disturhfinceB  amongst  the  rural  popu- 
lation, but  was  succeeded  by  an  alarm  almost  us  great,  lest  tho 
political  agitation  which,  in  1832,  took  the  form  of  the  cry  for 
Church  Reform,  should  end  in  destroying  what,  with  all  its 
defects,  seemed  to  him  the  greatest  instrument  of  social  and 
moral  good  existing  in  the  country.  It  was  this  strong  con- 
viction, which,  in  1833,  originated  his  pamphlet  on  "the  Prin- 
ciples of  Church  Reform."  "I  hung  back,"  lie  said,  "as  long 
08  I  could,  till  the  want  was  so  urgent  tliat  I  sat  down  to  write, 
because  I  could  not  help  it."  But  with  him  preservation  was 
only  another  word  for  reform  ;  and  here  tlio  refona  proposed 
was  great  in  proportion  as  he  thought  the  stake  at  issue  was  dear, 
and  the  danger  formidable.  *'Most  earnestly  do  I  wish  to  see 
the  EstabUshment  reformed,"  was  the  closing  sentence  of  hia 
Postscript,  "at  once,  for  the  sake  of  its  greater  security,  and 
its  greater  perfection:  but,  whether  reformed  or  not,  may  God 
in  his  mercy  save  us  from  the  calamity  of  seeing  it  destroyed!" 
As  much  of  the  misunderstanding  of  his  character  arose  from 
a  partial  knowledge  of  this  pamphlet,  and  of  his  object  in  writ- 
ing it,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give,  in  his  own  words,  the  answer 
which  he  made  to  a  friend,  in  1840,  to  a  general  charge  of  in- 
discretion brought  against  him. 

^B  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  charge  of  'IndiscreLion,' apart  of  course 

^^      from  the  truth  or  error  of  the  opinions  ejcpressed,  belougs  ouly  to 
I  my  Church  Reform  pumplilet.     Now,  I  am  guite  ready  to  allow, 


tlie 

iT  tkt  mmgth  of  the 

it  wikcly  to 

daagtr;  sad  tberefofr  I  prufuacJ  nmcdaet,  vfaich,  altboo^  I  do 
nai  timeenlj  Mierv  ||mb  to  be  is  tbemadres  n^^  tmd  good,  jet 
woold  ba  — nifrtrty  dnnencal,  nd  to  adris*  tlmn  nd^  well  be 
CiSed  ladiAcreet,  btd  not  thedmgermd  alamuas  I  wappaaed,  been 
tBOBKDeBt.  I  nuAtoolc.  andonbtedlT.  both  the  strength  uid  mtense- 
MM  of  the  rooTemeot  and  the  wetkneai  of  the  ptftj  oppooed  to  H: 
bat  I  do  not  think  that  I  was  nngolar  in  mj  error — manr  pervisted 
in  it;  Lord  SUnlej,  for  example,  eren  in  1834  and  the  subsequent 
jears — many  even  hold  it  Btill.  when  experience  has  proTed  its  fiU- 
lacjr.  But  the  startliii};  nature  nf  my  proposals,  which  I  suppose 
constitutes  what  is  called  their  indiscretioD.  is  to  be  judged  b/  the 
state  of  things  in  l$32-3»aDd  not  by  that  of  timea  present.  Jeph- 
•on  finds  that  his  {MUients  will  adopt  a  very  strict  diet,  when  they 
believe  themselves  to  be  in  danger;  but  he  would  be  verr  indiscreet 
if  he  prescnb'>'d  it  to  a  man  who  felt  no  symptons  of  indisposition, 
for  the  man  would  certainly  laugh  at  him,  although  perhaps  the 
diet  would  do  him  great  good,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  adopt  it." 


The  plan  of  the  pamphlet  itself  is  threefold;  a  defence  of 
tho  nntioniU  KHtiiblinhment,  a  statement  of  the  extreme  danger 
ti>  wliirh  it  was  expoftod.  and  a  proposal  of  what  seemed  to  him 
Uio  only  niciins  of  iivertiiip  this  danger: — first,  by  a  design  for 
compndnMiding  tho  Dissotitors  withir  the  pale  of  the  Establish* 
iniMi(,  witliniit  compromiHc  of  principle  (>n  citlicrsidc;  secondly, 
by  viiriiiuH  dctnilM  iiiti'mlciJ  io  increase  its  aotunl  efficiency.  The 
•enBiiti'iti  (timiUhI  by  the  appearance  of  this  pamphlet  was  con- 
sidi-ralili'.  WiiJnii  nix  moritlis  of  its  publication  it  passed 
through  fiMir  nliiinriH.  It  was  quoted  with  approbation  and 
oondoiiinuLion  l»y  ttwu  of  the  most  opposite  parties,  though  with 
fnr  incru  id'  (HHidi'iiinnlidn  than  nf  approbution.  Dissenters 
obji'cttid  to  itM  attacks  on  wiiat  ho  coiiooivid  to  bo  their  sectarian 
unrrowuesi. — the  Ciorgy  of  the  EsLablishinent  to  its  supposed 
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lalitudinarianism : — its  advocacy  of  largo  roforma  repenecl  tlio 
sympatliy  of  many  Conservatives — its  advocacy  of  the  iniport- 
anco  of  religious  iosLltutioim  rcpotled  the  sympathy  of  many 
liberals. 

Yet  still  it  was  impossible  not  to  see,  tbat  it  stood  apart  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  publications  for  nud  iigaLnst  Ckuroh  Reform, 
then  issuing  in  such  mimbers  from  the  press.  There  were 
many,  botli  at  the  time  and  since,  who,  wliilst  they  objected  to 
its  details,  yet  believed  its  statement  of  general  principles  to  be 
tnie>  and  only  to  be  deprecated  because  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  for  their  apphcation.  There  were  many  again,  who, 
whilst  they  objected  to  its  generul  principles,  yet  admired  tho 
beauty  of  particular  passages,  or  the  wisdom  of  some  of  the 
details.  Such  were  tho  statement  of  tlie  advantages  of  a 
national  and  of  a  Christian  Establishment, — his  defence  of  tlie 
Bishops*  seats  iji  ParUtuncnt,  ntid  of  the  high  duties  of  the 
Legislature.  Such,  again,  were  the  suggesliou  of  a  uuiltiplica- 
tion  of  Bishoprics,  tho  creation  of  suffragan  or  subordinate 
Bishops — the  revival  of  mi  inferior  order  of  ministers  or  deacons 
in  the  Establishment — the  use  of  churches  on  week  days — the 
want  of  greater  variety  in  our  forms  of  worship  than  is  afforded 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  morning  and  evening  prayer — all 
of  them  points  which,  being  then  proposed  nearly  for  the  first 
time,  have  since  received  the  sanction  of  a  large  part  of  pubhc 
opinion,  if  not  of  public  practice. 

One  point  of  detail,  so  little  connected  with  his  general  views 
as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning  on  it3  own  account,  yetdeuer\'e3 
to  be  recorded,  as  a  curious  instance  of  tho  disproportionate 
attention,  wluoh  may  sometimes  be  attracted  to  one  unimportant 
passage ;  namely,  the  suggestion  that  if  Dissenters  were  com- 
prehended within  tho  Kstablishmcnt,  the  use  of  different  forma 
of  worship  at  different  hours  of  the  Sunday  in  the  parish 
church,  might  tend  to  unite  the  worshippers  more  closely  to  the 
Church  of  their  fatliers  and  to  one  another.  This  suggestion, 
torn  from  the  context  and  represented  in  language  which  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  specify,  is  the  one  sole  idea,  wliich  many 
bfive  coDceived  of  Uie  whole  pamphlet,  which  many  also  have 
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conceived  of  his  whole  theological  teaching,  which  not  a  few 
liavo  conceived  even  of  his  whole  character.  Yet  this  sng^^- 
tion  is  a  mere  detail,  only  recommended  conditionally,  a  detail 
occupying  two  pages  in  a  pamphlet  of  eighty-eight ;  a  detail, 
indeed,  which  in  other  countries  has  heen  adopted  without  diffi- 
culty amongst  Protestants,  Greeks,  and  Roman  Catholics,  and 
which,  in  principle  at  least,  has  since  been  sanctioned,  in  the 
alternate  use  in  one  instance  of  the  Prussian  and  Engtish 
Liturgies,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
London ; — but  a  detail  on  which  he  himself  laid  no  stress 
either  then  or  afterwards,  of  which  no  mention  occurs  again  in 
any  one  of  his  writings,  and  of  which,  in  common  with  all  the 
other  details  in  the  pamphlet,  he  expressly  declared  that  he  was 
far  from  proposing  anything  with  *'  equal  confidence  to  that 
with  which  he  maintained  the  principles  themselves;"  and  that 
'*  ho  was  not  anxious  about  any  particular  measure  which  he 
may  havo  ventured  to  recommend,  if  anything  could  be  sug* 
gt»st(Hl  by  others,  which  would  effect  the  same  great  object  of 
coniprohension  more  completely."  (Preface  to  Principles  of 
I'hun'li  Reform,  p.  iv.) 

Rut.  indopondently  of  the  actual  matter  of  the  pamphlet,  its 
publication  was  tlie  signal  for  the  general  explosion  of  the  large 
uinoiint  of  approhonsiou  or  suspicion,  which  had  been  in  so 
iniuiv  tniuds  contraotod  against  him  since  he  became  known  to 
tlit«  publir— amongst  ordinary  men,  from  his  Pamphlet  on  the 
Koitmn  Cntbolio  claims— amongst  more  thinking  men,  from  his 
KnHiw  on  I  bo  lutiM-prctation  of  Scripture — amongst  men  in 
giMUTiiI,  from  tlu*  union  of  undefined  fear  and  dislike  which  is 
aliuoHt  Huro  tt>  bo  inspired  by  the  unwelcome  presence  of  a  man 
wbo  lias  rosobitiou  to  propose,  earnestness  to  attempt,  and 
onori^'V  to  olfoi-t,  any  ga^nt  change  either  in  public  opinion  or  in 
existing  institutions.  The  storm,  which  had  tlius  been  gather- 
ing for  soino  time  past,  now  burst  upon  him, — beginning  in  theo- 
Iogi<rnl  and  political  opposition,  but  gradually  including  within 
its  Hwoop  ovorv  topic,  personal  or  professional,  which  could  ex- 
pose bini  t»>  obloquy,— and  continued  to  rage  for  the  next  four 
vcars  of  liiH  life.     The  neighbouring  county  paper  maintained 
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an  almost  weekly  attack  upon  him;  Lbe  more  extreme  nf  the 
London  Conservatire  newspapers  echoed  these  attacks  with 
additions  of  their  own;  the  official  dinner  which  tisualiy  accom- 
panied tlie  Easter  speeches  at  Rugby  was,  on  oue  occasion, 
turned  into  a  scene  of  uproar  hy  the  endeavour  to  introduce  into 
it  political  toasts ;  in  the  Univerijity  pulpit  at  Oxford  ho  was 
denounced  almost  by  name;  ev&ry  incautious  act  or  word  in 
the  management  of  the  school,  almost  every  sickness  amongst 
the  boys,  was  eagerly  used  as  a  handle  against  him.  Charges 
winch,  in  ordinary  cases,  would  have  passed  by  unnoticed,  fell 
with  double  force  oa  a  man  already  marked  out  fur  public 
odium  ;  persons,  who  naturally  would  have  been  the  last  to  sus- 
pecL  him,  took  up  and  repeated  almost  invuIurUarily  ihe  invoo- 
tives  which  they  heard  reverberated  around  lliem  iu  all  direc- 
tions ;  the  opponents  of  any  new  system  t*f  education  were  reody 
to  assail  every  change  which  he  had  introduced  ;  the  opponents 
of  the  old  discipline  of  public  schools  were  ready  to  assail  every 
support  which  he  gave  to  it ;  the  gent^ral  sale  of  his  Sermons 
was  almost  slopped;  even  Ids  personal  acquainlanco  began  to 
look  upOQ  him  with  alarm,  some  dropped  their  iutercourse  with 
him  altogether,  hardly  any  were  able  fully  to  sympathize  witli 
him,  and  almost  all  remonstrated. 

He  was  himself  startled,  but  not  moved  by  this  continued 
outcry.  It  was  indeed  "  nearly  the  worst  pain  which  ho  had 
ever  felt,  to  see  the  impression  which  either  his  writings,  or  his 
supposed  opinions,  produced  on  those  whom  he  most  dearly 
valued ;"  it  was  **  a  trying  thiug  to  oue  who  held  his  own  opi- 
nions as  strongly  as  he  did,  to  be  taxed  continually  with 
indifference  to  truth  ;"  and  at  times  even  his  vigorous  health 
and  spirits  seemed  to  fail  under  the  sense  of  the  estrangement 
of  frienda,  or  yet  more,  under  his  aversion  to  the  approbation  of 
some  who  were  induced  by  tlie  clamour  against  him  to  claim  him 
as  their  own  ally,  liut  the  pubUc  attacks  upon  himself  he  treated 
with  indifference.  Those  which  related  to  the  school  ho  was  in 
one  or  two  instances  at  their  outset  induced  to  notice;  but  he 
soon  formed  a  determination,  which  he  maintained  till  they  died 
away  altogether,  never  to  offer  any  reply,  or  even  explunationi 
except  lo  his  own  personal  friends.     *"  My  resolution  is  fixed," 
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be  Boid,  **  to  let  them  alone,  and  on  no  acccnnt  to  coodecM^end 
to  answer  them  in  the  newspapers.  All  that  is  wanted  is  to 
inspire  firmness  into  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  the  conduct 
of  the  school,  lest  their  own  confidence  should  he  impaired  hy 
a  succession  of  attacks,  which  I  suppose  is  unparalleled  in  the 
experieDce  of  schools."  Nor  was  he  turned  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  his  principles.  'Knowing,  from  the  example  of 
those  who  presided  over  other  schools,  that,  had  he  been  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  questions  at  issue,  he  might  have  taken  a 
far  more  active  part  in  public  matters  without  provoking  any 
censure,  and  conscious  that  his  exertions  in  the  school  were  as 
efiGcient  as  ever,  he  felt  it  due  alike  to  himself^  his  principles,  and 
liis  position,  never  to  concede  that  ho  had  acted  inconsistently 
with  the  duties  of  his  situation ;  and  therefore  in  the  critical 
election  of  the  winter  of  1834,  when  the  outcry  against  him  was 
at  its  height,  ho  did  not  shrink  from  coming  up  from  Westmore- 
land to  Warwickshire  to  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidate,  foreseeing, 
OS  he  must  have  done,  the  burst  of  indignation  which  followed. 
And,  whilst  the  clamour  agiiinst  his  pamphlet  may  have 
increased  his  original  dididence  in  the  prncticabihty  of  its 
detaib,  it  only  drove  him  to  a  more  determinate  examination 
and  development  uf  its  principles,  which  from  this  time  forward 
assumed  that  coiierent  form  which  was  the  basis  of  all  his  future 
writings.  What  he  now  conceived  and  expressed  in  a  system- 
atic shape,  had  indeed  always  floated  before  him  in  a  ruder  and 
more  practical  form,  and  in  his  later  life  it  received  various 
enlargements  and  modifications.  Eat  in  substance,  his  opi- 
nions, wliiuli  up  to  lias  time  had  been  forming,  wure,  after  it, 
formud ;  lie  had  now  reached  that  period  of  life  after  wliich  any 
change  of  view  is  proverbially  difficult;  he  had  now  arrived  at 
that  stage  in  the  progress  of  his  mind,  to  which  all  hit*  previous 
inquiries  had  contributed,  and  from  which  all  his  subsequent 
inquiries  naturally  resulted.  His  views  of  national  education 
became  fixed  in  the  principles,  wliiuh  he  expressed  in  his  favourite 
watch-worda  at  this  time,  *'  CLriatiauity  without  SecUuriauism," 
and  *' Ciimprehonsion  witliout  Compromise;"  and  which  he 
developed  at  some  length  in  an  (unpublished)  "  Letter  on  the 
AdiuisRion  of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities,"  written  in  1834. 
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PHia  long-cherished  views  of  the  identity  of  Church  (ind  State,  ho 
now  first  unfolded  in  his  Postscript  to  Uie  pamphlet  on  "  Church 
Reform,"  and  in  the  first  of  his  fi*agment9  on  that  suhject, 
written  in  1834-36.  Against  what  he  conceived  to  bo  the  pro- 
fane and  secular  view  of  the  State,  he  protested  in  the  Prefaco 
to  his  third  Volume  of  Thiicydides.  and  against  the  practical 
mensurc  of  admitting  Jews  to  a  share  in  the  supreme  legislature, 
he  was  at  this  time  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  petitioning, 
in  liis  own  sole  name.  Against  what  he  conceived  to  he  the 
cereuaouial  view  of  tlio  Chtureh,  and  the  technical  and  foimal 
view  of  Christian  Theology,  he  protested  in  the  Preface  and 
First  Appendix  to  his  Third  Volume  of  Sermons ;  whilst 
against  the  tlien  incipient  school  of  Oxford  Divinity,  he  was 
anxious  to  circulate  tracts  vindicating  Uie  King's  Supremacy, 
and  tracing  in  its  opinions  the  Judaizing  principles  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  apostolical  age.  And  he  still  '*  dreamt  of  some- 
tliing  like  a  Magazine  for  the  poor ;  feeling  sure  Jrom  the  abuse 
lavished  upon  him,  that  a  man  of  no  party,  as  he  has  no  chance 
of  being  listened  to  by  the  half-in formed,  is  the  very  person 
who  is  wanted  to  speak  to  the  honest  uninformed." 

From  the  fermenmiion  against  hini,  of  which  the  Midland 
Counties  were  the  focus,  he  turned  with  a  new  and  increasing 
delight  to  his  place  in  Westmoreland,  now  doubly  endeared  to 
him  us  his  natural  home,  by  its  contrast  with  tlie  atmosphere  of 
ezeitemont,  with  which  he  was  sun-ouuded  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rugby.  His  more  strictly  professional  pursuits  also  went 
on  undisturbed;  U»e  last  and  best  volume  of  his  edition  of 
Thucydides  appeared  in  IdO'lS,  and  in  IHtiS  he  resumed  his 
Roman  History,  which  ho  had  long  laid  aside.  It  might  seem 
strange  that  he  should  undertake  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  at 
u  time  when  his  chief  intorcBt  wa.s  more  than  ever  fixed  on  the 
great  questions  of  political  and  theological  philosophy.  His 
love  for  imcient  history  was  doubtless  in  itself  a  great  induce- 
ment to  continue  liis  connexion  with  it  after  his  completion  of 
the  edition  of  Thucydides.  But  besides,  and  perhaps  even 
more  than  this,  was  the  strong  impression  that  on  those  sub- 
jects, which  he  himself  had  most  at  heart,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  bear  up  against  Uie  tide  of  misunderstanding  and  pre* 
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judice  with  which  he  was  met,  and  tl:at  all  hope  for  the  present, 
of  direct  influence  over  his  countrymen  -was  cut  off.  His  only 
choice,  therefore,  lay  in  devoting  himself  to  some  work,  which, 
whilst  it  was  more  or  less  connected  with  his  professional  pursuits, 
would  afford  him  in  the  past  a  refuge  from  the  excitement  and 
confusion  of  the  present  What  Fox  How  was  to  Rughy,  that 
the  Boman  History  was  to  the  painful  and  conflicting  thoughts 
roused  hy  his  writings  on  political  and  theological  suhjects. 

But  hcsides  the  refreshment  of  Westmoreland  scenery  and  of 
ancient  greatness,  he  must  have  derived  a  yet  deeper  comfort 
from  liis  increasing  influence  on  the  school.  Greater  as  it  pro- 
hahly  was  at  a  later  period  over  the  school  generally,  yet  over 
individual  hoys  it  never  was  so  great  as  at  the  period  when  the 
clamour  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  without,  had  reached 
its  highest  pitch.  Then,  when  the  institution  seemed  most 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  unexampled  vehemence  with  which  it 
was  assailed  through  him,  hegan  a  series  of  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses at  both  Universities  which  it  had  ever  known ;  then  when 
he  was  most  accused  of  misgovemment  of  the  place,  he  laid 
tliat  Arm  hold  on  the  esteem  and  affections  of  the  elder  boys, 
which  he  never  afterwards  lost.  Then,  more  than  at  any  other 
time,  when  his  old  friends  and  acquaintance  were  falling  back 
from  him  in  alarm,  he  saw  those  growing  up  under  his  charge 
of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  they  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  die  for  liis  sake. 

Here,  again,  the  course  of  his  sermons  in  the  third  volume 
gives  us  a  faithful  transcript  of  his  feelings;  whilst  his  in- 
creased confidence  in  the  school  appears  throughout  in  the  in- 
creased affection  of  their  tone,  the  general  subjects  which  he 
then  chose  for  publication,  indicate  no  less  the  points  forced 
upon  liira  by  the  controversy  of  the  last  two  years, — the  evils 
of  sectarianism, —  the  necessity  of  asserting  the  authority  of 
"  Law,  which  Jacobinism  and  Fanaticism  are  alike  combining 
to  destroy" — Christionity,  as  being  the  sovereign  science  of  life 
in  all  its  branches,  and  especially  in  its  aspect  of  presenting 
emphatically  the  Revelation  of  God  in  Christ  And  in  other 
parts,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  deep  personal  experience, 
with  which  he  spoke  of  the  pain  of  severance  from  sympathy 
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^•^d  of  the  evil  of  party  spirit ;  of  "  the  reproach  find  suspicion 
«r  cold  friendship  and  zealous  enmity,"  wliich  is  the  portion 
of  wMo  who  Btrive  to  follow  no  party  but  Christ's — of  the 
prospect  that  if  "we  oppose  any  prevaih'ng  opinion  or  hahit  of 
the  day,  the  fruits  of  a  life's  labour,  as  far  as  earth  is  concerned, 
ore  presently  sacriiiced,"  and  "we  are  reviled  instead  of  re- 
spected," and  **  every  word  and  action  of  our  lives  misrepre- 
sented and  condemned," — of  the  manner  in  which  "the  blessed 
Apostle,  St.  Paul,  wliose  name  is  now  loved  and  reverenced 
from  one  end  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the  other,  was  treated 
by  his  fellow  Christians  at  Rome,  as  no  better  than  a  latitudi- 
narian  and  a  heretic."" 


LV.       TO    THE    REV.    J.    HKARM. 

Bydjil,  January  1,  1838, 

New  Year's  day  is  in  this  part  of  the  country  regarded 

as  a  great  festival,  and  we  have  had  pniycrs  this  moniing,  even  in 
our  village  chapel  at  Hydal.  May  God  hh^  us  in  all  our  doings  in 
the  year  that  is  now  beguo,  and  make  ua  increase  more  and  more  in 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  Himself  and  of  Hia  Son;  that  it  may  be 
ble.ssed  to  us,  whether  we  live  to  see  the  end  of  it  on  eartli  or  no. 

I  owe  you  very  much  for  the  great  kindness  of  your  letters,  and 
thank  you  earnestly  for  your  prayers.  Mine  is  a  busy  life,  so  busy 
that  I  have  great  need  of  not  losing  my  intervals  of  sacred  rest :  so 
taken  up  in  teaching  others,  that  I  have  need  of  especial  prayer  and 
laboor,  lest  I  live  with  my  own  spirit  untaught  in  the  wisdom  of 

God It  grieves  mo  more  than  I  can  say,  to  find  so  much 

intolerance;  by  which  I  mean  over-estimating  our  points  of  diiTer- 
ence,  and  under-estimating  our  points  of  agreement.  I  am  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  truth  and  error,  and  hold  my  own  opinions  as 
decidedly  as  any  man  ;  which  of  course  implies  a  conviction  that  the 
opposite  opinions  are  erroneous.  In  many  cases,  I  think  them  not 
only  erroneous,  bat  mischievous;  still  they  exist  in  men,  whom  I 
know  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  fearing  God  and  loring  Christ, 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  waste  of  time,  wbit^h  we  can  ill  afford, 
and  &  sort  of  quarrel  "by  the  way,"  which  our  Christian  vow  of  en- 
mity against  moral  evil  makes  utterly  unseasonable,  when  Cbristiaus 

*  Scrmoni,  vol  iii.  pi>.  203.  363.  350. 
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wtafeod  their  great  bosiBeaB  and  looeeo  tbe  bond  of  their  onion  with 
«Aeb  other  by  veotiDg  fnntlcM  regrets  and  oompUinU  against  one 
■nother'a  errors,  instead  of  l&booring  to  lessen  one  another  s  sinft. 
For  coldness  of  spirit  and  ne^gence  of  our  duty,  and  gn^K^g 
irorldliness»  are  things  \rhkh  we  should  thank  our  friends  for  warn- 
ing U3  against ;  but  when  they  quarrel  with  our  opinions,  which  we 
conscientiously  hold,  it  merely  provokes  us  to  justiiy  ouiselres,  and 
to  imitt  that  we  are  right  and  they  wrong. 

We  arriTed  here  on  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  night  there  fell  %\ 
deep  snow,  which  is  now  however  melting;  otherwise  it  would 
more  than  anything  else  to  spoil  this  anspoilahle  country.     We 
living  in  a  little  nook  under  one  of  the  mount^ns,  as  soog 
sheltered  as  can  be,  and  I  have  got  plenty  of  work  to  do  wil 
doors,  let  the  snow  last  as  long  as  it  will. 


LVI.       TO    W.    K.    KAMILTOS,    ESQ. 

Bjdal,  January  15,  1833. 

[Atur  speaking  of  his   going   to  Komc.J     It   stirs   up   many 

thougbU  to  fancy  you  at  Rome.     I  never  saw  any  place  which  so 

interested  me,  and  next  to  it,  but.  longissimo  intervallo.  Venice — - 

then  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  Genoa — and  then  Pisa  and  Verona.     I 

cannot  cnre  for  Florence  or  for  Milan  or  for  Turin For 

mo  this  country  contains  all  tliat  I  wish  or  want,  and  no  travelling, 
even  in  Italy,  could  give  me  the  delight  of  thus  living  amidst  the 
mountains,  and  seeing  and  loving  them  in  all  their  moods  and  in  all 
mine,  I  have  been  writing  on  Church  Reform,  and  urging  an 
union  with  the  Dissenters  aa  the  oulj  thing  that  can  procure  to  us 
the  blessing  of  an  established  Ohi'istianity;  for  the  Dissenters  are 
strong  enough  to  turn  the  scale  either  for  on  establishment  or 
ngiiinst  one;  and  at  present  tliey  are  leagued  with  the  aiitichrisLioii 
])arty  against  one,  and  wiW  destroy  it  utterly  if  they  oie  not  taken 
into  the  camp  in  tlic  defence  of  it.  And  if  wo  sacrifice  that  phan- 
tom Uniformity,  which  has  been  our  curse  ever  since  the  Reforma- 
lion,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  an  union  might  be  effected  without 
difBeuUy.  Itut  God  knows  what  will  come  to  pass,  and  none  be- 
sides, for  we  all  seem  groping  about  in  the  dai'k  together.  I  trust,' 
however,  tliat  we  shall  ho  spared  the  worst  evil  of  all.  war. 
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L7I1.      TO   THE   ARCHBISHOP    OF   DUDLIH. 

Rydal.  Januir7l7,  1833. 
As  ray  pamphlet  will  probably  reach  you  next  week,  I 
wished  you  to  hear  something  from  me  on  the  subject  beforehand. 
My  reasons  for  writing  it  were  chiefly  because  the  refonn  proposed 
by  Lord  Henley  and  others  seemed  to  me  not  only  insufficient^  but 
of  a  wrong  kind ;  and  because  J  have  heard  the  American  doctrine 
of  every  man  paying  his  minister  as  he  would  his  lawyer,  advanced 
aad  supported  in  high  quarters,  where  it  sounded  alarming.  I  was 
alio  Btruok  by  the  great  vehemence  displayed  by  the  Dissenters  at 
the  late  elections,  and  by  the  refusal  to  pay  Church-rates  at  Bir- 
mingham, ^otliing,  as  it  seems  to  mo,  can  save  the  Church,  but 
an  union  willi  the  Dissenters;  now  they  are  leagued  wilh  the  anli- 
christiau  party*  and  no  merely  internal  reforms  in  the  admiui&tratiou 
of  the  actual  system  will,  I  think,  or  can  satisfy  them'^  Further, 
Lord  Henley's  notion  al>out  a  convocation,  and  Bishops  not  sitting 
in  Parliament,  and  laymen  not  meddling  with  Church  doctrine, 
seemed  to  me  so  dangerous  a  compound  of  the  worst  errors  of 
Popery  and  Evangelicalism  combined,  and  one  so  suited  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Devil  and  his  numerous  party,  that  I  was  very  desirous 
of  protesting  against  it.  However,  the  pamphlet  will  tell  its  own 
story,  and  I  think  it  can  do  no  harm,  even  if  it  does  no  good. 


LVIII.      TO   THE    SAME, 

February  1,  1833. 

•  ,'....  As  for  my  coming  down  into  Westmoreland,  I  may 
almost  say  that  it  is  to  satisfy  a  physical  want  in  my  nature  which 
craves  after  the  eiyoyment  of  nature,  and  for  nine  months  in  the 
year  can  find  nothing  to  sali.sfy  it.  I  agree  with  old  Keble  *.  that 
one  does  not  need  mountains  and  lakes  for  this ;  the  Thames  at 
Laleham — Bagley  AVood,  and  Shotover  at  Oxford  were  quite  enough 
for  it  I  only  know  of  live  counties  in  England,  which  cannot 
supply  it;  and  I  am  unluckily  perched  down  in  one  of  iliem.  Those 
five  are  Warwick,  Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and 
Bedford.  I  should  add,  perhaps,  Rutland,  and  you  cannot  name  a 
seventh ;  for  Sullulk,  which  is  otherwL^e  just  as  bad,  has  its  bit  of 
cooat.  But  Ualesworth,  so  far  as  I  remember  it,  would  be  just 
'  CfahAtun  Tmt,  FirM  Sunday  a^r  Epiphonj. 
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as  bad  as  Ragby.  We  hare  no  billfi — ^no  pl^ns — not  a  single  wi 
and  but  one  single  copse :  no  heaih — no  down — no  rock — no  riTer 
no  clear  stream — scarcely  any  flowers,  for  the  lias  is  particularly 
in  them — nothing  but  one  endless  monotony  of  inclosed  fields  and' 
hedge-row  trees.  This  is  to  me  a  daily  privation :  it  robs  me 
what  is  uatuiiilly  my  auU-attrition ;  and  as  I  grow  older,  I  begin 
feel  iL  Hy  constitution  is  sound,  bat  not  strong ;  and  I  feel 
little  presBore  or  annoyance  more  than  I  used  to  do ;  and  the  positi 
duloess  of  the  country  about  Rugby  makes  it  to  me  a  mere  worki 
place ;  I  cannot  expatiate  there  even  in  my  walks.  So,  in  the  ho 
days,  I  have  an  absolute  craving  for  the  enjoymeut  of  nature, 
this  country  suita  me  better  than  anything  else,  because  we  can  be' 
all  together,  because  we  can  enjoy  the  society,  and  because  I  can  do 

something  in  the  way  of  work  besides 

Two  things  press  upon  me  unabatedly — my  wish  for  a  Bible,  su 
as  I  have  spoken  of  before ;  and  my  wish  for  something  systema 
for  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  In  my  particular  case,  undoubtedly 
the  stamp-duties  are  an  evil ;  for  I  still  think,  that  a  newspaper  alone 
can  help  to  cure  the  evil  which  newspapers  have  done  and  are  doing; 
the  events  of  the  day  are  a  de^ite  subject  to  which  instruction  can 
be  attached  in  the  best  possible  manner ;  the  Penny  and  Saturday 
Magazines  are  all  ramble-scramble.  I  think  often  of  a  Warwick- 
shire Magazine,  to  appear  monthly,  and  so  escape  the  stamp* 
duties,  whilst  events  at  a  month's  end  are  still  fresh  enough  to  in- 
terest. We  ought  to  have,  in  Dirmingham  and  Coventry,  good  and 
able  men  enough,  and  with  sufficient  variety  of  knowledge  for  such 
a  work.  But  between  the  want  of  will  and  the  want  of  power,  the 
ten  who  wore  rainly  sought  to  save  Sodom,  will  be  as  vainly  sought 
for  now. 


00 
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IJX.      TO    REV.   J.   TUCKER. 

(On  hif  In^'ing  England  for  India,  as  a  Hiuionaiy.) 

February,  1833. 
[After  speaking  of  the  differences  of  tastes  and  habits  which  had 

interfered  with  their  having  common  subjects  of  interest.] 

It  is  my  joy  to  think  ihut  there  will  be  a  day  when  these  things 
will  all  vanish  in  the  intense  consciousness  of  what  we  both  have  in 
common.  I  owe  you  much  more  than  I  can  well  pay,  indeed,  for 
your  influence  on  my  mind  and  character  in  early  life.     The  fresh- 
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tiess  of  our  Oiford  life  is  coDtinually  present  with  me,  and  especially 
uf  the  Jatter  part  ut*  it  How  well  I  recollect  wheu  you  and  Coruish 
did  dutj  for  your  6rst  time  at  Degbrooke  and  Yamton,  and  when 
we  bad  one  of  our  last  skhmiaht'it  together  in  a  walk  to  Garaington 
in  March,  1810.  All  that  period  was  working  for  me  constant  good, 
and  bow  delightful  is  it  to  have  our  UniTersity  recollections  so  free 
from  the  fever  of  intellectual  competition  or  parties  or  jealousies  of 
any  kind  whatever.  I  love  also  to  think  of  our  Imppy  nieeting  in 
later  life,  when  Cornish  and  I,  with  our  wives  and  children,  were 
with  you  at  Mailing,  in  1823. 

Meantime,  even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  you  are 

going  from  what  bids  fair,  I  fear,  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  City  of 
Destruction.  The  state  of  Euro^te  is  indeed  fearful;  and  lliat  of 
England,  I  verily  think,  worst  of  all.  What  is  coming,  none  can 
foresee,  but  every  symptom  is  alarming:  above  all.  the  extraordinary 
dearth  of  men  professing  to  act  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  not  being 
fanatics;  as  parties,  the  High  Churchmen,  the  Evangelicals,  and 
the  Dissenters,  seem  to  me  almost  equally  bad,  and  how  many  good 
men  can  be  found  who  do  not  belong  to  one  of  them  ? 

Your  godson  ia  now  turned  of  ten  years  old,  and  I  think  of  keep- 
ing him  at  home  for  some  time  to  familiarize  him  with  home  feel- 
ings  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  liavo  your  prayers  for  his 

bringing  forth  fruit  unto  life  otonial And  now  farewell 

my  dear  friend  ;  may  God  be  with  you  always  through  Jotjus  Christy 
'  and  may  He  bless  all  your  works  to  His  glory  and  your  own  salva- 
tion. You  will  carry  with  you,  as  long  as  you  live,  my  most  af- 
fectionate and  gmteful  remembrances,  and  my  earnest  wishes  for  all 
good  to  yoQ,  temporal  and  spiritual. 

^^^^H  LX.      TO  AJi    OLD    PDFIL  AT  OXFORD,      (a.)* 

^^^^  Pebnwry  25,  1 833. 

It  always  grieves  me  to  hear  that  a  man  does  not  like  Oxford. 

I  wAfl  so  happy  there  myself,  and  above  all  so  happy  in  my  friends, 

'      tliat  its   associations  to  my  mind   are  purely  delightful.     But,  of 

I      course,  in    this   respect,  everything  depends  upon  the  society  you 

fall  into.     If   this   be   micongenial,  the  place  can  have  no  other 

attroclious  than  those  of  a  town  full  of  good  libraries. 

*  Tb«  letteri  of  thf*  alpbnbvt  tbu»  affixed  are  inteuded  to  diatiiiguiftk  between  iha 
different  pupiU  to  addrcueJ. 

T 
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.....  .  Th*i  2Lcr?  we  sre  >i«sULuLe  of  opportonities  for  in- 

•inl-^iT  ?iir  ^felizizs.  !:«  b»  c*i«  case  wfiea  ve  live  in  onoongenial 
soci-etT.  the  310  r«  -we  ir*  jrt  tt?  crisp  and  harden  our  oatward  msnner 
to  «aT^  Tcr  r-aJ  :"i*«Ii=a«  ^m  «xrc«ir»».  Thas  I  belieTC  that  some 
of  IM  TEcsc  irli-nie-^intWii  ::i*:ii  swc  to  appear  actiiallT  coarse  from 
their  irscLtthwril  -ic-rrzi  :o  3:ask  their  real  natore.  And  1  have 
kroTT  3:»ni  ■ii'^acrveabiT  rorrini  rmm.  their  shvness.  Bat  T  doabt 
wh»5C2«?r  1  "'-'^  i'.e*  2«:t  s3:5rr  ir»3n  a  habit  of  self-constraint,  and 
WT:ec"-<ir  ii**  k-ct:^?  i«:  =oc  ceo^nie  reallr.  ^  well  as  apparentlr, 
ciull-eti.  I:  i?  in.  -Tirn'fc.-je  cles^::^  to  be  perfectlv  calloos  to  ridicule; 
or.  ^hl>:}i  vVCr:S  x^  dte  ^asie  th:3^.  to  be  conscioiss  thoronghlv  that 
what  we  iiav^  i-  as  :f  =i:ble  ini  -iclicate  is  not  ndionlons  to  any  bnt 
fbc'-*-  and  :bi:.  '.:  tocU  will  Liach-  wise  men  will  do  well  to  let  them. 
1  «sadl  real't-  be  rerr  ^Ui  w  hear  from  Toa  at  anjr  time,  and  I  will 
wTt:e  to  the  beit  c(  nir  power  on  any  sulject  on  which  Toa  want  to 
know  ET  ociTi:.;^  A*  :or  aaythirg  more.  I  beliere  that  the  one  great 
les:$oa  tor  05  all  if.  xhiz  we  «hociIi  dailr  prar  for  an  '"increase  of 
^th."  Then;  i^  <noiid:h  oi  iniqnicj  aboonding  to  make  oar  lore  in 
d4!:^r  0:  w'ijLi.::g  ccli;  it  is  well  said,  therefore,  "Let  not  your 
heart  be  irwilled:  ye  beliere  in  God.  believe  also  in  JM>."  By 
which  I  ur.ierstand  t:iat  it  is  not  so  much  genered  notions  of  Pro* 
vii^noe  which  are  oar  bes"  support,  but  a  sense  of  the  personal  in- 
terest, if  I  miT  so  st^esik.  taken  in  our  welfare  by  Him  who  died  for 
us  av..l  r>se  a^Ain-  Miy  His  Spirit  strengthen  us  to  do  His  will, 
and  to  b^ar  ii.  lu  power,  in  love,  and  in  wi^om.     God  bless  you. 


LXI.      TO   THE   REV.    DR.    HAWKHCS. 

Bagby,  Sarch  5, 1SS3. 
[After  speaking  of  a  parcel  Scut  to  him.]  I  will  not  conceal,  however, 
that  luy  motive  in  uriting  to  vvm  immediately  is  to  notice  what  you 
sav  of  my  jvimpliWt  on  Church  Reform.  1  did  not  send  it  you  for 
two  reasons:  tirst.  because  I  feared  that  you  would  not  like  it; 
secondly,  because  a  pamphlet  in  general  is  not  worth  the  carriage. 
And  I  should  be  ashamed  of  mvself  if  I  were  annoyed  by  your  ex- 
pressing your  total  disagreement  witlx  its  principles  or  with  its  con- 
clusions. But  1  do  protest  most  strongly  against  your  charge  of 
^vrilinf  **  with  haste  and  without  consideration  ;"  of  writing  *'on  sub- 
jects which  I  have  not  studied  and  do  not  understand,"  and  **  which 
are  not  within  my  proper  province."    You  cannot  possibly  know 
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that  I  wrote  in  haste,  or  that  I  hnve  not  studied  the  question  ;  and 
1  think,  however  much  1  might  diJTer  from  any  opinion  of  yours,  I 
should  scarcely  venture  to  say  that  you  had  written  on  what  you  did 
not   understand.     I   regret   exceedingly  the  use  of  this   kind   of 

langunge  in  Oxford,  (for wrote  to  me  exactly  in  the  same  Blrain.) 

because  it  seems  to  me  to  indicate  a  temper,  not  the  best  suited 
either  to  the  state  of  knowledge  or  of  feeling  in  other  part*  of  the 
kingdom.  It  so  happens  that  the  subject  of  conf»rmity,  of  com- 
munion, of  the  relaiiona  of  Church  and  State,  of  Church  Govern- 
ment, Ac.  is  one  which  I  have  studied  more  than  any  other  which  I 
could  name.  I  have  read  veri'  largely  about  it,  and  thought  about 
it  habitually  for  several  years,  and  T  must  say.  ihat^  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  sgo,  I  had  read  enough  of  what  were  called  orthodox 
books  upon  such  matters,  to  be  satisfied  of  their  shallowness  and 
confusion.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  you  for  coming  to  a  different  con- 
clusion, but  I  do  utterly  deny  that  you  are  entitled  to  tax  me  with 
not  being  just  as  quali£cd  as  yourself  to  form  a  conclusion.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  gives  me  much  paiu.  when  my  friends  write  what 
I  do  not  like ;  for  so  long  as  I  believe  them  to  be  honest,  I  do  not 
think  tliat  they  will  he  the  worse  for  it ;  but  assuredly  my  convictions 
of  the  utter  falsehood  and  mischievous  tendency  of  their  opinions 
are  quite  as  strong  as  theirs  can  be  of  mine ;  though  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  convert  them  to  my  own  views  for  many  reasons.  As  to  the 
pamphlet,  I  am  now  writing  a  Postscript  for  the  fourth  edition  of  it, 
viih  some  quotations  in  justiBcation  of  some  of  my  positions. 
[After  mentioning  a  pamphlet  by  a  person  of  junior  standing  to 
himself.]  If  any  respectable  man  of  my  own  age  chooses  to  attack 
my  principles,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  meet  him,  and  he  shall  seo 
at  any  rate  whether  I  have  studied  the  question  or  no.  I  wish  that 
1  knew  as  much  alxiut  Thurydides,  which  you  think  that  I  do  un- 
derstand. 

I  hope  that  I  have  expressed  myself  clearly.  I  complain  merely 
of  the  charge  of  writing  hastily  on  a  subject  which  I  have  not 
Blodied.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  most  opposite  to  the  truth.  But 
If  you  say  that  you  think  I  have  studied  it  to  very  bad  purpose,  and 
nm  all  wrong  about  it,  I  have  only  to  say.  that  I  think  differently; 
but  I  febould  not  in  the  least  complain  of  your  giving  mo  your  own 
opinion  in  the  plaiuest  terms  that  you  chose. 
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Ragb7,  Hank  10, 1853. 

I  thank  yoa  entirely  for  your  Ust  letter;  it  is  at  once  kind  and 
manlj,  and  I  much  value  your  notice  of  particular  points  in  the 
pamphlet  which  you  think  wn^ng.  It  is  very  true  that  it  was 
tcrUten  haatily,  L  e.  penned,  for  the  time  was  short ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  matter  of  it,  as  for  as  its  general  principles  are  con- 
cerned, had  been  thought  o\'er  in  my  mind  again  and  again.  In 
fact,  my  difficulty  was  how  to  write  sufficiently  brielly,  for  I  have 
matter  enough  to  &11  a  volume  ;  and  some  of  the  propositions,  which 
I  have  heard  objected  to,  as  thrown  out  at  random,  are  to  rov  own 
mind  the  results  of  a  very  full  consideration  of  the  case;  although  1 
have  contented  myself  with  putting  down  the  conclusion,  and  omit- 
ting the  premises.  [After  answering  a  question  of  history.]  I  fear, 
indeed,  that  our  differences  of  opinion  on  many  points  of  which  I 
have  written  must  be  exceedingly  wide.  I  am  conscious  that  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  learn;  and,  if  I  live  ten  years  more,  I  hope  I  stiall 
he  wiser  than  I  am  now.  Still  I  am  not  a  boy,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  any  one  of  my  friends  has  arrived  at  his  opinions  with  more 
deliberation  and  deeper  thought  than  I  have  at  mine.  And  you 
should  remember,  that  if  m^ny  of  my  nuLions  indicate  in  your 
judgment  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  this  is  exactly 
the  impression  whith  the  opposite  notions  leave  on  my  mind  ;  and, 
as  I  know  it  to  be  quite  possible  tliat  a  conclusion,  ^hich  seems  to 
me  mere  folly  and  ignorance,  may  really  rest  on  some  proof,  of 
which  I  am  wholly  ignorant,  and  wliich  to  the  writer's  miud  may 
have  been  an  familiar  from  long  habit  as  to  seem  quite  superHuous 
to  Ite  stated — so  it  is  equally  possible,  that  what  appears  folly  or 
ignorance  to  you,  may  also  be  juslitied  by  a  view  of  the  question 
which  has  escaped  your  notice,  and  which  1  may  happen  to  have  hit 
upon. 

Undoubtedly  I  should  think  it  wrong  to  write  on  any  subject,  and 
much  mure  such  a  subject  tis  the  Church,  without  haviug  considered 
it.  It  cuti  Imrdly  hn  an  honest  opinion,  if  it  bo  expressed  con- 
fidently, without  a  noiisciousneas  of  having  sufficient  reason  for  it. 
And  though  on  subjects  within  the  reach  of  our  facidties,  aujficient 
consideraltoii,  in  tho  strict  sense,  must  preclude  error,  [for  all  error 
must  arise  either  from  some  premiaea  being  unkuown,  or  from  some 
faulty  couclusioQ  being  derived  fi-om  those  which  we  do  know,}  yet 
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of  connie  for  oar  moral  juslification,  it  is  snfiBcient  tbat  we  have 
considered  it  as  well  as  we  could,  and  so,  tbut  we  seem  to  biive  a 
competent  understanding  of  it  compared  with  other  men — to  be  ablo 
to  communtcato  some  tnith  to  others,  while  we  receive  truths  from 
tbem  in  return. 

But  my  main  object  in  writing  was  to  thank  you  for  your  letter, 
and  to  assure  you  that  my  feeling  of  anger  is  quite  subsided,  if 
anger  it  could  be  called.  Yet  I  Uiiuk  I  had  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  tone  of  decided  condemnation  which  ran  through  your  first  letter, 
assuming  that  I  had  written  without  reflection  and  without  btudy, 
because  my  notions  were  dirterent  from  yours ;  and  I  think  that, 
had  I  applied  similar  expressions  to  any  work  of  yours,  you  would 
have  been  annoyed  as  much  as  I  was,  and  have  thought  that  I  hud 
judged  you  rather  unfairly.  But  enough  of  this;  and  I  will  only 
hope  that  my  next  work,  if  ever  I  live  to  write  another,  may  please 
Tou  better. 


P 


LXni.      TO   WILLIAM   SMITH,   ESQ.,    FORMERLT  M.P.    FOR  NORWICH. 

(In  uuwer  to  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  hu  pninphlet,  particularly  objecting  to  hit 
making  it  essential  In  thow  included  in  bt«  Khcme  of  compreheniion,  thit  tbey 
•hould  &ddreu  Cbrnt  as  an  object  of  vonhip.) 

Bugby,  March  9, 1883. 

I  trust  you  will  not  ascribe  it  to  neglect  that  I  have  not  returned 
an  earlier  answer  to  your  letter.  My  time  has  been  very  much 
occupied,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  write,  till  I  could  command  leisure 
to  write  as  fully  as  the  purport  and  tone  of  your  letter  required. 

I  cannot  be  mistakeiit  1  think,  in  concluding  that  I  have  the 
honour  of  addressing  Mr.  Smith,  who  wafi  so  long  the  Member  for 
Norwich,  and  whose  name  must  he  perfectly  familiar  to  any  one 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  follow  the  proceeding*  of  Pai'liament. 

The  passage  in  my  pamphlet  to  which  you  alUide  is  expressly 
limited  to  the  case  of  "  the  l;nitarians  preserving  exactly  their  pre- 
sent character;"  that  is,  as  appears  by  a  comparison  with  what  fol- 
lows, (p.  30.)  their  including  many  who  "call  themselves  Unita- 
rians, because  the  name  of  unbeliever  is  not  yet  thought  creditable." 
And  these  persons  are  expressly  distinguished  from  those  other 
Uuitarians  whom  I  speak  of  "as  really  Christians."  In  giving  or 
withholding  the  title  of  Christian,  I  was  much  more  infiuenced  by 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  parties  alluded  to  than  by  their  doctrinal 
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OffMnions.  For  instanre,  hit  dislike  to  the  works  of  the  late  Mr. 
BeMHm  ariBCS  more  from  what  appears  to  me  their  totallr  nnehri^- 
tiiatmie,  meuungptrticnlaHj  their  want  of  t>iAt  devotion,  reference, 
love  of  holiness,  and  dread  of  sin,  which  breathes  throngh  the  A] 
tolical  writings,  titan  from  the  mere  opinions  contained  in  thi 
otteTlj-  erroneous  aa  I  believe  them  to  he.  And  this  was  mj 
for  laying  particular  stress  on  the  worship  of  Christ;  because 
appears  to  me  that  the  feelings  with  which  we  regard  Him  are 
mtich  greater  importance,  than  sneh  raetaphvsical  questions  as  th< 
between  Homoonsians  and  Hotnoiousians,  or  even  than  the  ^at 
of  His  humanity  or  proper  divinity. 

My  great  objection  to  Unitarianism  m  its  present  form  in  Ei 
land,  where  it  is  professed  sincerely,  is  that  it  makes  Christ  Tirtnally' 
dead.  Our  relation  to  Him  is  post  instead  of  present;  and  the 
result  is  notorious,  that  instead  of  doing  everything  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jcsuh,  the  language  of  Unitarians  loses  this  pecnliarly 
Chri.stian  character,  and  assimilate.^  to  that  of  mere  Deists;  "Pro- 
vidence," the  "  Supreme  Being,"  and  other  such  expressions  taking 
the  place  of  "  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  •*  the 
Lord,"  &c.,  which  other  Christiana,  like  the  Apostles,  have  found  at 
once  most  nattirel  to  them,  and  most  delightful.  For  my  own  part, 
considering  one  great  object  of  God's  revealing  Himself  in  the 
Person  of  Christ  to  bo  the  furnishing  us  with  an  object  of  worship 
which  we  could  at  once  love  and  understand ;  or.  in  other  words,  the 
supplying  safely  and  wholeaomely  that  want  in  human  nature,  which 
has  shown  itself  in  false  religions,  in  "making  gods  after  our  own 
devices,"  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  forfeiting  the  peculiar  benetitii 
thus  offered,  if  we  persist  in  attempting  to  opprnaHi  to  God  in  His 
own  incomprehensible  essence,  which  as  no  man  hath  seen  or  can 
see.  ao  no  man  can  conceive  it.  And,  while  I  am  most  ready  to 
allow  the  provoking  and  most  ill-judged  language  in  which  the  truth, 
as  I  hold  it  to  be,  respecting  God  has  been  expressed  by  Trinita- 
rians, so,  on  tlie  other  hand,  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  Unitarians 
have  deceived  themselves  by  fancying  that  they  could  understand 
the  notion  of  one  God  any  better  than  that  of  God  in  Christ: 
whereas,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  only  of  God  in  Ciirist  that  I  can 
in  uiy  present  state  of  being  conceive  anything  at  all.  To  know 
God  the  Father,  that  is.  God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  in  His  to  us 
incomprehensible  essence,  seems  the  great  and  most  blessed  promise 
reserved  for  us  when  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality. 
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You  will  forgive  me  for  writing  in  lliig  language ;  hut  I  could  Dot 
oiherwise  well  express  wluit  it  was,  which  I  coiiAiiter  such  a  departure 
from  the  spirit  of  Christiauity  iu  modern  Uuitariunisui.  Will  yon 
forgive  me  also  for  expressing  my  belief  and  fervent  hope,  that  if  we 
could  get  rid  of  the  Atlianasiau  Creed,  and  of  some  other  instances 
of  what  I  would  call  the  technical  Innguage  of  Triuitari&niBm,  many 
good  Unitariiins  would  Imve  a  stumbling  block  removed  out  of  their 
path,  and  would  join  their  fellow  Christians  iu  tH>wiug  the  koee  to 
Him  who  is  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  tho  living. 

But  whatever  they  may  think  of  His  nature.  I  never  meant  to 
deny  the  name  of  Cluistian  to  those  who  truly  love  and  fear  Uim, 
and  though  1  think  it  is  the  tendency  of  Uuiturionism  tu  lessen  tliis 
love  and  fear,  yet  I  doubt  not  tliat  many  Unitarians  feel  it  notwiih- 
stAnding,  and  then  He  is  their  Saviour,  and  they  are  Hu  people. 


k 


I^lV.      TO   THE   CHEVAUEB  BUNSEN. 


Bngby,  Uay6,18a3. 

I  tbank  you  moat  heartily  for  two  most  delightful  letters.  They 
both  make  me  feel  more  ardently  tlie  wish  that  I  could  see  you  once 
again,  and  talk  over  instead  of  wriie  the  many  importimt  subjects 
which  interest  us  both,  and  not  iis  only,  but  all  the  world 

First,  as  to  our  politics.  I  detest  as  cordially  as  you  can  do  the 
parly  of  the  •'  Movement."  both  in  Fnmce  and  England,  I  detost 
Jacobinism  in  its  root  and  in  its  branches  with  all  that  godless  Utili- 
tarianism, which  is  it.s  favourite  aspect  at  this  moment  in  England. 
Nothing  within  my  knowledgR  is  more  utterly  wicked  than  the  party 

of men,  who,  fairly  and  literally,  as  I  fear,  bbtspheme 

not  the  Son  of  Man,  but  tiie  Spirit  of  God;  they  hate  Christ,  he- 
cAuae  He  is  of  heaven  and  they  are  of  erU 

For  the  more  \  ulgar  form  of  our  popular  party,  the  total  ignoranoe 
of,  and  indifi'erence  to,  all  principle ;  the  mere  money-getting  and 
money-saving  selfishness  which  cries  aloud  for  chenp  government, 
making,  as  it  were,  ai^ri  t*  atyuBli  to  consist  in  cheapness — my  feeling 
is  one  of  extreme  contempt  and  disgust.  My  only  difference  from 
you,  so  far  as  I  see»  regards  our  auti-reformers,  or  rather  the  Tory 
parly  in  general  in  England.  Now,  undoubtedly,  some  of  the  very 
best  and  wisest  men  in  the  coiuitry  liave  on  the  Reform  questioa 
joined  this  party,  but  they  are  as  Falkland  was  at  Oxford — hod  their 
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party  triumphed,  they  would  hare  been  the  first  to  lament  the 
victory;  for,  not  they  would  have  influenced  the  measures  carried 
into  efTect~but  the  worst  and  most  selfish  part  of  oar  aristocnunr, 
with  the  coarsest  and  most  profiigate  of  their  dependents,  men  like 
the  Hortcnsii,  and  Lentuli,  and  Claudii  of  the  Roman  Civil  wars, 
who  thwarted  Fompey,  insulted  Cicero,  and  ground  down  the  pro- 
vinces with  their  insolence  and  tyranny ;  men  so  hateful  and  so 
contoniptiblo,  that  I  verily  believe  that  the  victory  of  Csesar,  nay 
rvcn  of  Augustus,  was  a  less  evil  to  the  human  race  than  would 
have  rcHulted  from  the  triumph  of  the  aristocracy. 

And,  an  1  fool  that,  of  tlie  two  besetting  sins  of  human  nature 
HoUish  neglect  and  selfish  agitation,  the  former  is  the  more  com- 
mon, and  has  in  the  long  run  done  far  more  harm  than  the  latter, 
altliuugh  the  outbreaks  of  the  latter,  while  they  last,  are  of  afar  more 
utntciouH  charnctor:  so  I  have  in  a  manner  rowed  to  myself,  and 
pmyrd  that  with  (lod's  blessing,  no  excesses  of  popular  wickedness, 
tliDUgli  I  sliould  be  myself,  as  I  expect,  the  victim  of  them,  no  tem- 
porary ovils  produced  by  revolution,  shall  ever  make  me  forget  the 
wicktMlnosH  iif  Toryism. — of  that  spirit  which  crucified  Christ  Him- 
Nnir,  whidi  lias  tlirougliout  the  long  experience  of  all  history  con- 
tinually ihwartod  tho  oauso  of  God  and  goodness,  and  has  gone  on 
ultUNing  its  opiHirtunities,  and  heaping  up  wrath  by  a  long  series  of 
hitltlih  neglect  against  (be  day  of  wrath  and  judgment. 

Again.  I  feel  that  while  I  agree  with  you  wholly  and  most  heartily 
in  my  aldinrri'nce  of  tlio  spirit  of  1 789,  of  the  American  war,  of  the 
l''i'i»neli  lOeontunistes,  and  of  the  English  Whigs  of  the  latter  part  of 
ibn  Hoviinteetith  century  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  yet  I  have 
alwayM  hern  unablti  to  Hymi>athize  with  what  you  call  '*  the  historical 
lihrrty"  which  grow  out  of  tho  system  of  the  middle  ages.  For, 
nnt  to  HpfMik  of  the  unhappy  extinction  of  that  liberty  in  many 
countrieH  of  Mun)])o,  even  in  England  it  showed  itself  to  have  been 
nioro  the  child  of  accident  than  of  principle;  and  throughout  the 
momentous  period  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  character  of  it  was 
fatally  developed.  Eor,  not  ascending  to  general  principles,  it 
foresaw  not  the  evil,  till  it  became  too  mature  to  be  remedied,  and 
tho  state  of  the  poor  and  that  of  the  Church  are  melancholy  proofs 
of  tho  folly  of  what  is  called  **  letting  well  alone ;"  which,  not 
watching  for  symptoms,  nor  endeavouring  to  meet  the  coming  danger, 
allows  the  fuel  of  disciwo  to  accumulate  in  tho  unhealthy  body, 
till,  at  last,  the  bickuess  strikes  it  with  the  suddenness  and  malignity 
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of  an  incurable  pestilence.  Bat.  when  the  cap  is  neorlf  full,  and 
rerolntions  are  abroaH,  it  is  a  sign  infallible  that  tlie  old  state  of 
things  is  read^  to  vanish  avajir.  Its  race  is  run,  and  no  human 
(lower  can  preeenre  it.  /  Dut,  by  attempting  to  preserve  it,  jou 
dennge  the  process  of  the  new  birth  which  moatsaccccd  it;  and 
whiUt  the  old  perishes  in  spite  of  your  effurts,  you  get  a  monstrous 
and  mi£sha{jen  creature  in  its  place ;  when,  had  the  birth  been 
quietly  effected,  its  proportions  might  have  been  better,  and  ita 
inward  constitution  sounder  and  less  irritable. 

What  our  birth  in  England  is  likely  to  end  in,  is  indeed  a  hard 
question.  I  believe  tliat  our  only  chance  is  in  the  stability  of  tlio 
present  mioisters.  I  am  well  aware  of  their  faolta;  but  still  they 
keep  out  the  Tories  and  the  iCadicals,  the  Hed  Jacobins  of  1704  and 
the  White  Jacobins  of  1795,  or  of  Naples  in  I7U0, — alike  detestable. 
I  do  not  think  that  you  ran  fully  judge  of  what  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Tories  is ;  it  is  not  the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  Sir  It.  Peel  who 
would  do  harm,  but  the  base  party  tliat  they  would  bring  in  in  their 

train and  alt  the  Lril>c  of  seltish  and  ignorant  lords  and 

country  squires  and  clergj'mcn.  who  wuuld  irritate  the  feeling  of  the 
people  to  madnesa. 

If  you  see  my  pamphlet  and  Postscript,  you  will  see 

that  I  hare  kept  clear  of  the  mere  secuUr  questions  of  tithes  and 
pluralities,  and  have  argued  for  a  comprehension  on  higher  grounds. 
I  dislike  Articles  because  they  represent  truth  nntnily,  that  is,  in  an 
uuedifying  manner,  and  thus  robbed  of  its  living  truth,  whilst  it 
retains  its  mere  literal  form  :  whereas  the  same  truth,  embodied  in 
prayers,  or  confessions,  or  even  in  catechisms,  becomes  more  Chna- 
tian,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  theological.  But  I  fear  that  our 
reforms,  instead  of  labouring  to  unite  the  Dtasenters  with  the  Church, 
will  confirm  their  separate  existence  by  relieving  them  from  all 
which  they  now  complain  of  as  a  burden.  And  continuing  distinct 
from  the  Church,  will  they  not  labour  to  effect  its  overthrow,  till 
they  bring  oa  quita  to  the  American  platform  ? 

^^T  Bd«by,  Hiy  21. 183S. 
^^^^Ej.  ....  It  is  painful  to  think  that  these  exaggerations,  in  too 
r^^^^  instances,  cannot  be  inno<;«nt;  in  Oxford  there  is  an  absolute 
i^xcmi^n  ^tvi^,  whose  activity  ia  snqtrising I  dohope. 
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that  we  shall  sec  you  all  next  mouth.  When  I  am  not  so  strong  as 
usual,  I  ieel  the  vexation  of  the  school  more  thau  I  could  wish  to 

do And  I  have  also  been  aunoyed  at  the  feeling  excited 

in  some  of  ray  old  friends  by  my  pamphlet,  and  by  the  conalant  and 
persevering  falsehoods  which  axe  circulated  concerning  my  opinions 

and  my  practice Thucydides   creeps   on   slowly,  and 

nothing  else,  save  my  school  work,  gets  on  at  all.  T  do  confess,  that 
I  feel  now  more  anxious  than  I  used  to  do  to  get  time  to  write^  and 
especially  to  write  history.     But  this  will  not  be. 


p 


LXVI.      TO    REV.   J.    HEA-RN*. 

Rugby,  Hay  29^  1833. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  felt  the  intense 

difficulty  of  expressing  in  any  other  language  ihe  impression,  which 
the  Scripture  statement  of  any  great  doctrine  haa  left  on  your  own 
mind*.  It  has  grieved  me  much  to  find  that  some  of  my  owu 
friends,  whilst  they  acquit  me  of  any  such  intention,  consider  the 
tendency  of  my  Church  Reform  plan  as  laLitudinarian  in  point  of 
doctrine.  Now  my  belief  is,  that  it  would  have  precisely  the  con- 
trary effect,  and  would  tend  ultimately  to  a  much  greater  unity  and 
strictness  in  true  doctrine  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  those  views  of  God's 
dealings  and  dispositions  towards  us.  and  of  our  oonscqueut  duties 
towards  him,  wbidi  constitute,  I  imagine,  the  essence  of  the  Gospel 
Rt^velation.  Now,  what  I  want  is,  to  abstract  from  what  is  com- 
monly called  doctrine  everything  which  is  not  of  this  kind ;  and 

*  He  often  expreewd  ihii  feeling  with  regard  to  the  truths  of  EevelaUon.  "  They 
are  placed  Lefore  lu  in  Scripture,"  he  uiid,  "ns  very  rivid  inntges  are  sotnetimei 
preiented  to  ua  in  dreams.  It  is  like  that  point  in  Household  Henth/'  (in  the 
ni'ighbourhochd  of  Fforwich,  where  he-  bad  just  be<*n,)  "  where,  when  we  (tood  in 
one  particular  spot,  all  human  habitntioni  were  shut  out  fruro  our  riew — but  by  n 
•ingle  fttep  we  came  again  within  eight  nf  tlieni,  And  lott  the  imnge  of  perfect  ioli* 
tade.  So  it  U  in  the  icnptunil  itiit4?u)cnt«  of  the  Atouenient — ns  long  ai  wc  can 
place  ourselves  exactly  in  their  point  of  Tii.'W,  and  catch  it  as  it  is  pre»pntt>d  to  its 
in  this  dreumliki'  fashion,  none  of  thu  fiiUe  views  which  so  often  beset  it  can  cono 
acmss  us:  the  highest  act  of  lore  is  the  uicrifice  of  self— the  highest  act  of  Ood't 
infinite  lore  to  man  was  in  the  Ri^dentption — but  from  the  inclTiible  mystery  which 
hangs  over  the  Godhead,  God  could  not  be  said  to  sacrifice  Himself; — and  therefore 
He  sacriBced  Hit  iMily  Son — that  object  which  was  so  near  nnd  so  dear  to  Him,  that 
nothing  could  be  nearer  and  dearer."- — Compare  Scrm,  on  Rom.  t.  7.  in  vol.  vi.  So 
again  in  a  conversation  in  1842,  with  regard  to  the  controversy  on  Justification. 
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secondly,  for  what  is  of  this  kind,  to  preeent  it  only  &o  for  forth  ns 
it  is  so,  dropping  all  deductions  which  we  conceive  may  be  drawn 
from  it,  regarded  as  a  naked  truth,  but  which  cannot  be  drawn  from 
it,  when  regarded  as  a  Divine  pmctical  lesson. 

For  it  stance,  it  is  common  to  derive  from  our  Lord's  words  to 
Nicodemus,  **  Except  a  man  be  bora  of  water,"  Ac.,  an  universal 
proposition,  "  No  Iwin^^  can  be  saved  ordinarily  without  baptism  ;" 
and  then  to  prove  the  fitness  of  baptizing  infants,  for  this  reason,  as 
necessftry,  out  of  charity  to  them;  whereas  our  Lord's  words  are 
Burely  only  for  those  who  can  understand  them.  Take  any  person 
with  the  use  of  hi^  faculties,  and  therefore  the  consciousness  of  sin 
in  his  own  heart,  and  say  to  him,  that  "  Except  he  be  bom  again,'* 
&c.,  and  then  you  apply  Christ's  word  in  its  true  meaning,  to  arouse 
men's  consciences,  and  nmku  them  seo  that  their  evil  and  corrupt 
nature  can  of  itself  end  only  in  evil.  But  when  we  apply  it  uni- 
versally as  an  abstract  truth,  and  form  couchisions  from  it,  those 
conclusions  are  frequently  either  uncharitable  or  superstitious,  or 
both.  It  was  uncharituble  when  men  argued,  though  correctly 
enough  as  to  logic,  tliat,  if  no  man  could  be  saved  without  baptism, 
all  the  heathen  must  have  perished ;  and  it  was  uncharitable  and 
superstitious  too,  to  argue,  as  Cninmer,  that  unbaptized  infants 
must  perish  :  but  that,  if  baptized,  they  were  instantly  safe.  Now, 
I  hold  it  to  be  a  most  certain  rule  of  interpreting  Scripture,  that 
it  never  speaks  of  persons,  when  there  is  a  ph}'sicjil  impossibility 
of  its  speaking  to  ibem  :  but  as  soon  as  the  mind  opens  and  under- 
stands the  word,  then  the  word  belongs  to  it,  and  then  the  truth 
is  his  in  all  its  ftihiess ;  tbat  *'  Except  he  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  So  the  heathen  who  died  before 
the  word  was  spokeii,  and  in  whoHO  land  it  has  never  been  preuL-hcd, 
are  dead  to  the  word,  —  it  concerns  not  them  at  all;  but  the  moment 
it  can  reach  them,  then  it  is  theirs  and  for  them  ;  and  we  are  bound 
to  spread  it,  not  from  general  considerations  of  tlieir  fate  without  it, 
bat  because  Christ  Ims  commanded  us  to  spread  it,  and  because  we 
see  that  Christianity  has  the  promise  of  both  worlds,  raising  men's 
nature,  and  lilting  them  for  communion  with  God  hereafter, — re- 
vealing Him  in  His  Son.  Now.  apply  this  rule  to  all  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  ask  at  every  passage,  not  "  What  fallows  from  this  as  a 
general  truth?" — but  "What  is  the  exact  lesson  or  impression 
which  it  was  intended  to  convey? — what  iaults  was  it  designed  to 
correct  ? — what  good  feoliuga  to  encourage  ? "     Our  Lord  says,  "  God 
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is  a  Spirit :"  now  if  we  make  ooncluaiona  from  this  Tnctnpliysically, 
we  may,  for  aught  I  know,  run  into  all  kinds  of  extravagance  be- 
cause we  neither  kuow  what  God  is,  nor  what  Spirit  is;  but  if  we 
take  our  Lord's  conclusion,  "  Therefore  we  should  worsliij^  liim  in 
spirit  and  in  truth;"  i.  e.  not  with  outward  forms,  and  still  less. 
with  evil  passions  and  practices^ — then  it  is  full  of  truth,  and  wis- 
dom, and  goodness.  I  have  filled  my  paper,  and  yet  perhaps  have 
not  fully  developed  my  meaning;  hut  you  will  connect  it  perliaps 
with  my  dislike  of  Articles,  because  there  tntth  is  always  expressed 
abbtrnctedly  and  theoretically,  and  my  preference  of  a  Liturgy  as  a 
bond  of  union,  because  there  it  assumes  &  practical  shape,  as  it  is 
meant  in  Scripture  to  be  taken. 


LXVri.      TO   HIS   SISTKR,    THE   COU.VTESS   OF   CAVAN. 
(In  answer  to  a  qoettion  od  Dt.  Wbately's  "Thonghti  on  the  Sabbtifa.") 

Riigby,  Jane  11,  183S. 

My  own  notions  about  the  matter  ^Yould  take  up  rather 

too  much  room,  1  fear,  to  come  in  at  the  end  of  my  paper.  But  my 
conclusion  is,  that  whilst  St,  Paul  on  the  one  hand  ^rollld  hnvo  been 
utterly  shocked,  could  he  have  foreseen  that  eighteen  himdred  years 
after  Christianity  had  been  in  the  world,  such  on  institution  as  the 
Sabbath  would  have  been  still  needed;  yet,  seeing  that  it  is  still 
needed,  the  obligation  of  the  old  commandment  is  still  binding  iu 
the  spirit  of  it :  that  is,  that  we  should  use  one  day  in  seven,  as  a 
sort  of  especial  reminder  of  our  duties,  and  a  relieving  ourselves 
from  the  oveqiressure  of  worldly  things,  which  daily  life  brings  with 
it.  But  our  Sunday  is  llie  bei^imiing  of  the  week,  not  tlie  end — a 
day  of  preparation  and  Btrengthening  for  the  week  to  Lome.and  not 
of  rest  for  the  past ;  and  in  this  sense  the  old  Christians  kept  it, 
because  it  was  the  day  on  wliicli  God  begun  his  work  of  creation  ;  so 
litllo  did  ihoy  think  that  they  had  anything  to  do  wilh  the  old 
Jewish  Sabbath.  You  will  see,  also,  by  our  common  Catechism,  that 
"  the  duty  towards  God,"  which  is  expressly  given  as  a  summary  of 
the  four  first  commandmeiUa  to  us.  as  Christians,  says  not  one  word 
about  the  Sabbath,  but  simply  about  loving  God,  worHhipping  him, 
and  serving  him  truly  alt  ihf  days  of  our  life.  It  is  not  that  we 
may  pick  and  choose  what  coimimndments  we  like  to  obey,  but 
as  all  the  commandments  have  no  force  upon  na  as  sttck, — tliot  is, 
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as  posidre  and  literal  commands  addressed  to  onrselves, — it  U  only 
a  question  how  far  each  commandment  is  applicable  to  us, — that  is, 
how  far  we  are  in  tlie  same  circumstances  with  those  to  whom  it  was 
given.  Now.  in  respect  to  the  great  moral  commands  of  worship- 
ping and  honouring  God,  honouring  parents,  abstaining  from  murder, 
ftc, — as  these  are  equally  applicable  to  all  tiroes  and  all  states  of 
societj.  thej  are  equally  binding  upon  all  men.  not  as  having  been 
some  of  the  commandmeuta  given  to  the  Jews,  but  as  being  part  of 
God's  eternal  and  universal  law,  for  all  his  reasonable  creatures  to 
obey.  And  here,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  serious  responsibility  for  every 
one  to  determine  how  far  what  he  reads  in  the  Bible  concerns  him- 
self; and  DO  doubt,  also,  that  if  a  man  chooseti  to  cheat  his  con- 
science in  such  a  matter  he  might  do  it  easily ;  but  the  responsi- 
bility is  one  which  we  cannot  get  rid  of,  because  we  see  that  parts 
of  the  Bible  are  not  addressed  directly  to  us;  and  thus  we  must  de- 
cide what  is  addressed  to  us  and  what  is  not ;  and  if  we  decide  dis- 
honestly, for  the  sake  of  indulging  any  evil  iuclination,  we  do  but 
double  our  guilts 


LXYm.      TO   MB.   SEBOEAKT  COLEiUDOE. 

Rugby,  Jan«  12,  1S38. 

Our  Westmoreland  house  is  rising  from  its  foundations, 

and,  I  hope,  rearing  itself  tolerably  "in  auras  BBthercas."     It  looks 
right  into  the  bosom  of  Fairtield, — a  noble  mountain,  which  sends 

*  Tbe  principle  here  lud  down,  is  giveo  more  at  length  in  the  Bnay  on  the  Eight 
Interpretation  of  Scripture,  at  the  end  of  the  lecond  volame  of  hit  Sennona;  and 
ftbo  in  the  Sennon  on  the  Lord's  Day,  in  the  third  Tolnme.  It  may  be  well  to 
insert  in  thit  place  a  letter  to  Mr.  Juilice  Coleridge  in  18^0,  relating  to  a  libel  in  a 
Bevspaper,  charging  him  with  violation  of  tbe  obtcrTBUce  of  Sunday. 

"Surely  I  can  deny  the  charge  atontlr  and  in  toto;  for,  ahhougfa  I  think  that 
the  whole  \aw  is  done  away  with,  lo  far  as  it  is  tbe  Uw  gircn  on  Mount  Sinai;  yet 
so  fikf  as  it  is  the  Law  of  tbe  Spirit,  I  hold  it  lo  be  all  binding;  and  belicTing  that 
onr  need  of  a  Lord's  day  is  as  great  as  ever  it  was^  and  that  therefore  its  observance 
U  Ood's  will,  and  is  likely,  so  far  as  we  see,  to  be  so  to  the  end  of  time.  I  should 
think  it  roost  mischievous  to  weaken  the  respect  paid  lo  it  I  believe  all  that  I  have 
ever  publiibed  about  it,  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  my  twentieth  Sermou  [uf  tbe 
first  volume];  and  as  for  my  practice,  I  am  busy  every  Sunday  from  morning  till 
evening,  in  iKturing  the  boys,  or  preaching  to  ihrm,  or  writing  smnons  for  them. 
One  feels  aahamed  to  mention  iuch  thing*,  but  the  £uct  is,  tluit  I  have  doubled  t 
own  work  on  Sunday,  lo  give  the  boys  more  religious  instmclion ;  and  that  I  etl 
hope,  deny  th«  «barge  of  the  libel  in  as  strong  terms  as  you  would  wish." 
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down  two  long  armfi  into  the  valley,  and  keeps  tlie  clouds  repodng 
between  theiu,  while  he  looks  down  on  ibem  composedly  with  bb 
quiet  brow;  and  the  liotha,  **purior electro,"  i^iads  rouud  our  tit;lds, 
just  under  the  house.  Behind,  we  run  up  to  the  top  of  Loughrigg, 
and  we  have  a  mouutain  jmsture,  iu  a  busiu  ou  the  summit  of  the 
ritlge,  the  very  image  of  those  "  Saltus"  on  Cithfieron,  where  CEdi- 
pus  was  found  by  the  Coriiitliian  shepherd,  The  Wordswortha' 
friendship,  for  so  T  may  call  it,  is  cortainly  oue  of  the  greatest  de- 
lights of  Fox  How, — tliename  of  my  x'^e*"* — ^^^  ^^^^^  kindueas  in 
arranging  everything  in  our  absence  has  been  very  great.  Mean 
time,  till  our  own  house  is  ready,  which  cannot  be  till  next  summerp 
w?o  have  taken  a  fumidhcd  house,  at  the  head  of  Grasmere,  on  a 
little  shoulder  of  the  mountain  of  Silver  How,  between  (he  lake  on 
one  side,  and  Ea^edale,  the  most  delicious  of  vales,  ou  the  other. 


P 


UEIX.      TO   A    PCPXL. 

{Who  had  written,  with  much  imxietr,  to  know  whethrr  he  hnd  offended  him,  ai  be 
hod  thouj{bl  hid  manner  changed  towards  him.) 

Qnumere,  July  15,  1833. 

The  Other  part  of  your  letter  at  once  gratified  and 

pained  me.  I  was  not  aware  of  anything  in  my  mutiner  to  you 
that  could  imply  disapprobation;  and  certainly  it  was  not  intended 
to  do  so.  Yet  it  ia  true  that  I  hud  observed,  with  some  pain,  what 
seemed  to  me  indications  of  a  want  of  enthusiasm,  in  the  good  sense 
of  the  word,  of  a  moral  sense  and  feeling  corresponding  to  what  I 
knew  was  your  intellectual  activity.  I  did  not  observe  anything 
amounting  to  a  sneering  spirit ;  but  there  seemed  to  me  a  coldness 
on  religious  matters,  which  made  me  fear  lest  it  should  change  to 
sneering,  as  your  understanding  became  more  vigorous :  for  this  is 
the  natural  fault  of  the  undue  predominance  of  the  mere  intellect, 
unacoompauied  by  a  corresponding  growth  and  liveliness  of  the 
moral  affections,  particularly  that  uf  admiration  and  love  of  moral 
excellence,  just  as  eupersUdon  arises,  where  it  is  honest,  from  the 
undue  predominance  of  the  affections,  without  the  streugtheuing 
power  of  the  intellect  advancing  in  proportion.  This  was  the  whole 
amount  of  ray  feeling  with  respect  to  you,  and  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  your  conduct  in  school  matters.  1  should  have  taken  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  about  the  state  of  your  mind,  Imd 
you  not  led  mo  now  to  mention  it.     Possibly  my  impression  may  ho 
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wrong,  and  indeed  it  has  l>eeti  created  b^  verr  trifling  circainstaiiees; 
but  I  am  always  keenly  aJive  ou  ihn  ]>oiiit  to  the  ftligfatest  indiob- 
tioDS,  because  it  is  the  besetting  danger  of  an  active  mind — a  mncb 
more  serious  one,  I  tliink,  than  the  temptation  to  mere  personal 
Tanity. 

I  most  again  sav,  most  expressly,  that  I  observed  nothing  more, 
than  an  apparent  waut  of  lively  moral  susceptibility.  Your  anawen 
on  religious  subjects  were  always  serious  and  sensible,  and  ■■■■■■■■! 
lo  me  quite  sincere ;  I  only  feared  that  they  procee<ied,  ]»^rhaps  too 
exolusirely,  from  an  intellectual  perception  of  truth,  without  a  suf* 
ficaent  lore  and  admiration  for  goodneae.  I  hold  the  lines*  "oil 
ftdmirari,"  Sec.,  to  be  as  utterly  false  as  any  moxMl  ■^"^rfftrt  erar 
uttered.  Intense  admiration  is  necessary  to  our  highmt  peHectioii, 
and  we  hare  an  object  in  the  Gospel,  for  which  it  may  be  (eh  to 
the  utmost,  without  any  fear  lest  the  most  critical  intellect  should 
tax  us  justly  with  unworthy  idolatry.  But  I  am  as  little  inclined 
AS  any  one  to  make  an  idol  out  of  any  human  virtue,  or  bumau 
wisdom. 


UCX.      TO   W.   W.   BUXX, 

Ba«by,JttMil,18SI, 

An  ordinary  letter  written  to  me  when  youn  was.  would  biva 
been  answered  some  time  since,  bat  1  do  not  like  to  write  to  yoa 
when  I  have  no  leisure  to  write  at  length.  Most  truly  do  I  thank 
you  both  for  your  affectionate  recollection  of  my  birthday,  and  for 
coupling  it  in  your  mind  with  the  4th  of  April*.  May  my  aeoond 
birthday  be  as  blessed  to  me>  as  the  !20th  of  August.  I  doubt  not, 

has  been  to  her All  writings  which  stale  the  truth,  must 

contain  things  which,  taken  nakedly  and  without  their  balancing 
truths,  may  sene  the  purposes  of  either  party,  because  no  party  is 
altogether  wrong.  But  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  my  Church 
Reform  pamphlet  has  served  the  purposes  of  the  antichristion  party 
in  any  way^  it  being  hardly  possible  to  extract  a  passage  which  they 
would  like.  The  High  Church  party  are  oSended  enough,  and  so 
are  the  Uaitarians,  but  I  do  not  see  that  either  make  a  cat's  paw  of 

me The  Bishop  confirms  here  on  Saturday,  and  I  have 

bad  and  have  still  a  great  deal  to  do  in  examining  the  boya  for  it. 
Indeed,  the  work  is  full  heavy  just  now.  but  the  fry  are  learning 

*  Afiuding  to  bii  suier*!  biritulajr  and  daatk. 
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cricket,  and  we  play  uice  maiches  sometimes  to  my  great  refml 
ment God  Hess  jrou  and  yours. 


f 


UCXI.      TO   BET.   AVOU8TU8    BABC. 

(In  ADswer  to  objection!  to  hu  pamphlet.) 

Orumere,  Auguit  3, 1883. 

And  now  I  feel  that  to  reply  to  your  letter  as  I  could 

wish,  would  require  a  volume.  You  will  say  why  was  uot  the 
▼olume  published  before,  or  with  the  pamphlet?  To  which  I  answer 
that,  iirst,  it  would  prolmhly  not  have  been  rend,  and  secondly,  T  was 
not  prepared  to  find  men  so  startled  at  principles,  which  have  long 
appeared  to  mo  to  follow  necessarily  from  a  careful  study  of  the  New 
Testament.  Be  assured,  however,  that,  whother  mistakenly  or  not, 
I  fully  believe  that  such  a  plan  as  I  have  proposed,  taken  altogether, 
would  lead  to  a  more  complete  representation  of  Scripture  truth  in 
our  forms  of  worship  and  preaching  tlum  we  have  ever  yet  uttauied 
to  ;  not,  certainly,  if  wo  wero  only  to  cut  away  articles,  and  alter  the 
Liturgy — then  the  etTect  might  he  latiiudinarian — but  if,  whilst 
relaxing  the  theoretical  bond,  we  were  to  tigliten  tl»e  practical  one  by 
amenditig  the  government  and  constitution  of  the  Church,  then  I  do 
believe  that  the  fruit  would  be  Christian  uuioti,  by  which  I  certainly 
do  not  mean  an  ngreemeril  in  believing  nothing,  or  as  little  as  we 
can.  Mean  time,  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  one  of  St.  Paul** 
favourite  notions  of  heresy  is,  '*a  doting  about  strifes  of  words."  One 
side  may  be  right  in  such  a  strife,  and  tho  utber  wrong,  but  both  are 
hcrctiml  as  to  Christianity,  because  they  lead  men's  minds  away 
from  the  love  of  God  and  of  Christ,  to  questions  essentially  tempt- 
ing to  the  intellect,  and  which  tend  to  no  profit  towards  goiUiness. 
And  again,  I  think"  you  will  find  ihuL  all  the  "false  doctxines" 
s]iukeu  of  by  the  Aposiles,  are  d()Ltrines  of  sheer  wickedness;  that 

*  ThU  ii  illuitrated  by  bit  language  in  ccnvcrtatioa  on  another  aubjrct.  "  Bx* 
communicfltion  ought  to  be  the  cxprcuion  of  the  public  opinion  of  Christian  tocirty; 
and  th(!  line  of  offencca  to  he  cetiaured  seems  to  mc  very  much  Diarkcd  out  by  the 
duhtltiction  between  ains  against  the  Son  of  Man,  and  sins  agninat  the  Hulr  t^host. 
Obscene  [tublicationa  are  of  the  latter  cbonicteT,  and  are  actually  uiider  the  but  of 
Chrjstifln  public  opinion ;  ond  In  proportion  as  the  Cbtircb  becanic  mure  porf<'Ct,  erron 
of  opinion  and  unbelief,  which  are  now  anly  sins  against  the  Son  ol  Mmi,  would  then 
become  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  then  the  outward  profcsaion  of  Chris- 
tianit    would  have  become  identical  with  moral  goodness." 
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their  couDterpart  in  modem  titnea  is  to  be  foutid  in  the  Anabaptists 
of  Munster,  or  iho  Fifth  Monarchy  Men.  or  in  mere  stH^ular  High 
Churchmen,  or  hypocritical  Evangelicals.  —  in  those  who  make 
Ghristifliuty  minister  to  lust,  or  to  covetousness,  or  to  ambition;  not 
in  those  who  interpret  Scripture  to  the  best  of  their  conscience  and 
ability,  be  their  interpretation  ever  so  erroneous. 


LXXU.      TO   REV.    G.   CORKISU. 


^^m  Allan  Bank,  Gnumere,  Angnst  18,  1833. 

HH I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  worry  from the 

r  iW^  spirit  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  in  the  first  place  have  no 
^  notion  of  what  my  opinions  are,  and  in  the  next  pliice  camiot  believe 
tliat  1  do  not  teach  the  boys  Junius  and  the  Edinburgh  Ueview.  at 
the  least,  if  not  Cobbett  and  the  Kxamiuer.  But  this  is  on  evil 
u'hich  flesh  is  heir  to,  if  tlesh.  at  least,  will  write  as  I  have  done. 
I  am  sorry  that  you  do  not  like  the  pamphlet,  for  I  am  myself  daily 
more  and  more  convinced  of  its  truth.  I  will  not  answer  for  its 
practicability;  when  the  patif^nt  is  at  hiK  lost  gasp,  the  dose  may 
como  too  late,  but  still  it  is  his  only  chance;  he  may  die  of  the  doctor; 
he  must  die  of  the  disease.  I  fear  that  nothing  can  save  us  from  fall- 
ing into  the  American  system,  which  will  well  show  us  the  iuherent 
evil  of  our  Protestantism,  each  man  quarrelling  with  his  noighhonr 
for  a  word,  and  all  discarding  so  much  of  the  beauty  and  solemnity, 
and  x^uibie  power  of  the  Gospel,  that  in  common  minds,  where  its 
spiritual  power  ia  not  vei*y  great,  the  result  is  liko  the  savourless 
salt,  the  vilest  thing  in  the  world.  I  would  join  with  all  those  who 
love  Christ  and  pray  to  Him;  who  regard  him  not  as  dead,  but  as 
living.  [This  part  of  the  letter  has  been  accidentally  toni  away: 
the  substance  of  it  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  Letters 

LXIII.  and  LXXI.] Make  the  [Church  a]  living  aud  active 

society,  like  that  of  the  first  Christians,  [and  then]  differences  of 
opinion  will  either  cease  or  will  signify  nothing.  [Look]  through  the 
Epistles,  and  you  will  find  nothing  there  condemned  as  [heresy]  but 
what  was  mere  wickedness;  if  you  consider  the  real  nature  and  con- 
I  nexion  of  the  tenets  condemned.  For  such  differences  of  opinion 
as  exist  amongst  Christians  now,  the  14th  chapter  of  the  Romans  ia 
the  applicable  lesson — not  such  passages  as  Titus  iii.  10,  or  2  John 
10,  11,  or  Jude  3.  (that  much  abused  verse  !]  or  19  or  S3.  There 
is  one  anathema,  which  is  indeed  holy  aud  just,  and  most  profitable 
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for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  others,  (I  Coriuth.  xvi.  23,)  but  tl 

not  tli(?  anathema  of  a  fond  theology Lo !  I  have  written 

you  almost  another  pamphlet,  instead  of  tclUuR  you  of  my  wife  and 
the  fry,  who  for  more  than  five  weeks  have  heen  revelling  amongst 
the  mouQitaius.  But  as  far  as  scenery  goes,  I  would  rather  have 
heath  and  blue  hills  all  the  year,  tban  mountains  for  three  months^. 
and  Warwickshire  for  nine,  with  no  hills,  either  blue  or  brown,  no 
heath,  no  woods,  no  clear  streamH,  no  wide  plains  for  lights  and 
slmdea  to  play  over,  nay,  no  banks  for  flowers  to  grow  upon,  but  one 
monolonous  undulation  of  green  holds  and  hedges,  and  very  fat] 
cattle.  But  wo  have  each  our  own  work,  and  our  own  enjoyments, 
and  J  am  sure  that  I  have  more  than  I  can  ever  be  aufficientlyi 
thaiikful  for. 


IJOCtn.       TO    REV.    JUIJITS    HARE. 

RagLy,  October  7,  1 833. 

In  Italy  you  met  Bunsen,  and  can  now  sympathizd^™ 

with  the  all  but  idolatry  with  which  T  regard  him.      So  beautifull^JH 
good,  so  wise,  and  so  noMe-niiaded !      I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  can  have  a  deeper  interest  iu  Rome  than  I  have,  yet  I  envy 
you  nothing  so  much  iu  your  tost  winter's  stay  iliere,  as  your  coo-^H 
tinued  intercourse  with  Bunsen.      It  is  since  I  saw  you  that  I  have 
heen  devouring  with  ilni  most  intense  admiration  the  third  volume 
of  Niehuhr.      The  clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  all  his  mili- 
tary details  is  a  new  feature  iu  that  wonderful  mind,  and  how^ 
inimitably  beautiful  is  that  brk-f  account  uf  Temi.     You  will  not. 
trust,  misinterpret  me,  when  I  say  that  this  third  volume  set  me 
work  again  in  earnest,  on  the  Roman  History,  last  auramer     As 
any  man's  being  a  fit  continuator  of  Niebuhr,  that  is  absurd  ;   but 
have  at  least  the  qualification  of  an  unbounded  veneration  for  what 
he  lias  done,  and,  as  my  name  is  mentioned  in  his  book,  I  should 
like  to  try  to  embody,  in  a  continuation  of  the  Roman  History,  tho^J 
ihoughta  and  notions  which  I  have  learnt  from  him.     Perhaps  I^ 
may  trouble  you  with  a  letter  on  this  subject,  asking,  as  1  have  often 
done  before^  for  iaformation*. 


ih- 

I 


*  This  alludes  to  a  pUu  he  at  Bnt  enterUiaed  of  beginning  hit  own  Roman 
Uiitorjr  witb  the  Piuuc  wart. 


U7K   or  DU.   ABXOLD. 
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lASlT.       TD   MK. 


rKAVT  COl 


I  lore  70V  Ictten  desrij*  and  UmeJc  toq  for  tbeai  graatlj :  joar 
wu  A  gre^t  tfoU,  thflwgh  I  nftj  seem  not  to  kftTe  sfeova  my 
e  of  It  br  ttweiiag  it  so  leiaarelT.  Fint  of  all,  joq  vill  W 
gl*d  Co  bear  of  tbe  buth  of  mj  «^faifa  liricg  child,  a  lltUe  glH.  to 
wboiB  we  mesn  to  pTc  an  onrrMTwIile  Domber  gf  nftmoB*  Fimaoes 
BoBseo  Trerenec  WhstelT :  tin  seoood  after  mr  rallied  friend,  the 
Pioanaa  Uimster  at  Rome,  of  vfaom.  as  I  knov  not  «li«ther  I 
ahall  ercr  see  him  ^ain,  I  vished  to  bare  a  dailr  present  recol- 
lection in  the  person  of  one  of  mj  children.  I  vish  I  could  show 
jov  his  two  letters,  one  to  me  on  the  political  state  of  Europe,  and 
one  to  Dr  Nott  on  the  perfect  notion  of  a  Christtan  Litnrgr.  I  am 
son  that  j-oa  woald  lore  and  admire  niih  me,  the  extraordiuarf- 
oombination  of  piet^r  and  wisdom  and  profound  knowledge  and  large 
e^eiience  which  breathes  through  eTorr  line  of  both. 

I  go  all  lengths  with  roa  in  deprecating  anr  increase 

of  political  excitement,  aiijthing  that  shall  tend  to  make  politica 
enter  into  &  man's  dailr  thonghta  and  daily  practice.  When  I  first 
projected  the  Englishman's  Register.  I  wrote  to  mv  nephew  mv 
sentiments  altout  it  in  full :  a  letter  which  I  keep,  and  mar  oue  day 
find  it  conrenient  to  publish  as  mr  confession  of  faith :  in  this  letter 
I  protested  stronglr  against  making  the  Register  oxclnstTelr  political, 
and  entered  at  large  into  mj  reasons  for  doing  so.  Undoubtedly  I 
fear  that  tbe  Government  lend  an  ear  too  readilj  to  the  Utilitarians 
and  others  of  that  coarse  and  hard  stamp,  whose  infiuence  can  be 
nothing  but  evil.  In  church  matters  thej  have  got  Whatelj.  and  a 
signal  blessing  it  is  that  thej  hare  him  and  listen  to  him  ;  a  man  so 
good  and  so  great  that  no  folly  or  wickedness  of  the  most  rile  of 
factions  will  more  him  from  his  own  purposes,  or  provoke  him  in 
disgust  to  forsake  the  defeuce  of  the  Temple 

I  cannot  say  how  I  am  annoyed,  both  on  public  and  private 
grounds,  by  these  extravagances,  [at  Oxford ;]  on  private  grounds, 
from  the  gross  breaches  of  charity  to  which  ihey  lead  good  men ; 
and  on  public,  because  if  these  things  do  produce  any  cHbct  on  the 
clergy,  the  evil  conse<juences  to  the  nation  are  not  to  be  calculated ; 
for  what  is  to  become  of  the  Church,  if  the  clergy  begin  u>  exhibit 
an  aggmvntion  of  the  worst  superstitions  of  the  Roniuu  CnLholics, 
only  stripped  of  that  consistency,  which  stamps  even  the  errors  of 
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the  Romish  system  with  something  of  a  character  of  greatness.  It 
seems  presuinpliou  in  rae  to  proas  any  point  upon  your  con- 
Bideration,  seeing  in  how  many  thiuga  T  have  learnt  to  think  from 
you.  But  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  an  extreme  fondness  for 
our  "  dear  mother  the  pantlier.""  is  a  snare,  to  which  the  noblest 
minds  are  most  liable.  It  seems  to  me  that  all,  absolutely  all,  of  our 
religious  aflectious  and  veneration  should  go  to  Christ  Himself,  and 
that  Protestantism,  Catholicism,  and  every  other  name,  which  ex- 
presses Chrigiianity  and  some  differentia  or  proprium  besides,  is  so 
far  an  evil,  and,  when  made  an  object  of  attachment,  leads  to  super- 
stition and  error,  Then,  descoudiug  from  religious  grounds  to  human, 
I  think  that  one's  natural  and  patriotic  sympatliies  can  hardly  be 
too  strong;  but,  historically,  the  Church  of  England  is  surely  of  a 
motley  complexion,  with  much  of  good  about  it,  and  much  of  evil, 
no  more  a  fit  subject  for  enthusiastic  admiration  than  for  violent 
obloquy.  1  honour  and  syuipiiLhize  entirely  with  the  feelings  enter- 
tained ;  I  only  think  that  tbcy  might  all  of  ihem  select  a  worthier 
object ;  that,  whether  they  be  pious  and  devout,  or  patriotic,  or 
romantic,  or  of  whatever  class  soever,  there  is  for  each  and  all  of 
these  a  true  object  on  which  tliey  may  fasten  without  danger  and 
with  infinite  benefit ;  for  surely  the  feeling  of  entire  love  and  admi^^ 
ration  is  one,  which  we  cannot  safely  part  with,  and  there  are  pn^H 
vided,  by  God's  goodness,  worthy  and  perfect  objects  of  it;  bu^^ 
these  can  never  he  human  institutions,  which,  being  necessarily  full 
of  imperfection,  require  to  be  viewed  with  an  impartial  judgment, 
not  idolized  by  an  uncritical  affection.  And  that  common  metaphor 
about  our  "Mothorthe  Church,"  is  unscriptuial  and  mischievous, 
because  the  feelings  of  entire  tilial  reverence  and  love  which  we  owe 
to  a  parent,  we  do  not  owe  to  our  fellow  Christians;  we  owe  them 
brotherly  love,  meekness,  readiness  to  bear,  &c.,  but  not  Glial  re- 
verence, '*  to  them  T  give  place  by  subjection,  no  not  for  an  hour." 
Now,  if  I  were  a  Utilitarian,  I  shouM  not  care  for  what  I  think  a 
minapplication  of  the  noblest  feelings  ;  for  then  I  should  not  care 
for  the  danger  to  which  this  miBapplication  exposes  the  feelings 
themselves :  but  as  it  is,  I  dread  to  see  the  evils  of  the  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century  repeated  over  again  ;  superstition  provoking 
profaneness,  and  ignorance  and  violence  on  ono  side  leading  to 
equal  ignorance  and  viuI^Mice  on  tho  other,  to  the  equal  injury  of 
both  truth  and  love.     I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you,  if  you 

*  Dryden'i  "Hind  and  Piuith«r." 
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loould  tell  me  aD^thing  that  seems  to  roa  a  flaw  in  the  reasoning  of 
Ibose  pages  of  the  Postscript  of  mj  pamphlet  vrhii^h  speak  of  Episco- 
pacy, and  of  vrhat  U  commoDlj called  the  "  alliance  between  Church 
and  ^tate."  In  the  last  point  I  am  far  more  orthodox,  according  to 
the  standard  of  our  reformers,  than  either  tiie  Toleration  '  men  or 
the  High  Church  men,  but  those  notions  are  now  out  of  fashion, 
and  what  between  religious  bigotry  and  civil  liceutiouanesE^  all,  I 
suppose,  will  go.     But  I  will  have  compassion  on  your  patience. 

It  was  delightful  to  hear  of  you  and  yours  in  Devonshire.  I 
wish  they  would  put  you  on  a  commission  of  some  sort  or  other  that 
might  take  you  into  Westmoreland  some  summer  or  winter.  When 
tour  house  is  quite  finished,  do  you  not  think  thai  the  temptation  will 
[be  great  to  me  to  go  and  live  there,  and  return  to  my  old  Laleham 
^iray  of  life  on  the  Kotha.  instead  of  on  the  Thames?  But  iude- 
[|»endent  of  more  worldly  considerations,  my  great  experiment  here 
ris  in  much  too  interesting  a  situation  to  abandon  lightly.  You  will 
[be  amQsed  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  becoming  more  and  more  a 
mvert  to  the  advantages  of  Latin  and  Greek  rerse,  and  more  sus- 
tpicious  of  the  meTe/act  system,  that  would  cram  with  knowledge  of 
[particular  things,  and  call  it  information.  My  own  lessons  with  the 
Sixth  Form  are  directed  now  to  the  best  of  my  power  to  the  fur- 
Inishiug  rules  or  formulee  for  them  to  work  with,  e.  g.  rules  to  be 
(observed  in  translation,  principles  of  taste  as  to  the  choice  of 
English  words,  as  to  the  keeping  or  varying  idioms  and  metaphors, 
■Ac,  or  iu  history,  rules  of  evidence  or  general  forms  for  the  dissection 
kOf  ctunpaigns,  or  the  estimating  the  importance  of  wars,  revolutions, 
Ac.  This,  together  with  the  opening  as  it  were  the  sources  of  kuow- 
[ledge,  by  telling  them  where  they  can  find  such  and  such  things, 
and  giving  them  a  notion  of  criticism,  not  to  swallow  tilings  whole, 
as  the  scholars  of  an  earlier  petiod  too  often  did, — is  what  I  am 
ilabouringat,  much  more  than  atgiving  information.  And  the  com- 
'position  is  mending  decidedly ;  though  speaking  to  au  Etonian,  I 
\Mm  well  aware  that  our  amended  state  would  be  with  you  a  very 
^degenerate  one.  But  we  are  looking  up,  certainly,  and  pains  are 
'taking  iu  the  lower  Forms,  of  which  we  shall  I  think  soon  see  the 

^iruit 

I  am  getlinng  on  with  Thucydides  myself,  and  am  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  book ;  at  Allan  Bank  iu  the  buuimer  I  worked 


•  "  I  should  like."  he  muM,  "to  see  the  Toleration  Act  and  the  Act  of  Uitiformity 
liKnil  iido  by  side." 
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on  the  Raman  Hi9tor7,  and  hope  to  do  so  again  in  the  winter.     It 

is  very  inspiring  to  write  with  such  a  view  l)efore  one's  eyes,  as  that 
from  our  drawing-room  at  Allan  Bauk,  where  the  trees  of  the 
shrubbery  gradually  run  up  iuto  the  trees  of  the  cHff,  and  the  moun- 
tain side,  with  its  infinite  variety  of  rocky  peaks  and  points  on  which 
the  cattle  expatiate,  rises  over  the  lops  of  the  trees.  Trevenen 
Penrose  and  his  wife  were  with  us  for  nearly  a  monili  in  "Westmore- 
land, and  enjoyed  the  country  as  much  as  we  did.  He  is  labouring 
most  admirably  and  effectually  at  Coleby.  I  saw  Soutbey  once  at 
Keswick,  and  had  a  very  friendly  interview  :  he  asked  me  to  go  over 
and  stay  with  him  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  winter,  which  I  think  I 
should  like  much.  His  cousin.  Herbert  Hill,  is  now  the  tutor  to 
my  own  boys.  He  lives  in  Rugby,  and  the  boys  go  to  him  every  day 
to  their  great  benefit.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  it 
rejoices  me  to  talk  over  Winchester  recollections  together.     Your 

little  goddaughter  is  my  pupil  twice  a  week  in  Delectus 

Her  elder  sister  is  my  pupil  three  times  a  week  in  Virgil,  and  once 
in  the  Greek  Testament^  and  promises  to  do  very  well  in  both.  I 
have  yet  a  great  many  things  to  say,  but  I  will  not  keep  my  letter ; 
how  glad  1  should  be  if  you  could  ever  come  down  to  us  for  even  a 
single  Sunday,  but  I  buppose  I  must  not  ask  it. 


lAXV.       TO   JACOH    ABBOTT. 

(Author  of  the  "  Young  Chriatiait,"  Ac.) 

Ktigby,  NoTember  1,  1833. 
Although  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  pcrsomtlly  known  to  you, 
yet  my  great  admiration  of  your  little  book.  "  The  Young  Christian." 
and  the  circumstance  of  my  being  engaged,  like  yourself,  in  the  work 
of  education,  induce  me  to  hope»  that  you  will  forgive  the  liberty  I 
am  taking  in  now  addressing  you.     A  third  consideration  weighs 
with  me,  and  in  this  1  feel  sure  that  you  will  sympathize  ;  that  it  is 
desirable  on  every  occasion  to  enlarge  the  friendly  communicatioitf 
of  our  country  with  yours.     The  publication  of  a  work  like  yours  d^t 
America  was    far   more  delightful   to  me   than  its  publiL-^tion  in 

England  could  have  been.     Nothing  can  bo  moro  important  to  the 

fulujre  welfare  of  mankind,  than  that  Gods  people,  serving  Him  ilfl| 
power  and  tn  love,  and  in  a  sound  mind,  should  deeply  inBuence  the 
natiuual  character  of  the  United  States,  which  in  many  parts  of  the 
Union  is  undoubtedly  expoeed  to  influences  of  a  very  di£fereut 
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scriptioD.  <ming  to  i  inMiartiHimi  fpMBtttly  bcjond  the  oooinJ  of 
human  power  ftod  wiiwinM 

I  request  jooraoe^ttaBegf  ftTolvmeof  Sennoiit.MOCtQf  whi^ 
as  yoQ  niU  see,  were  adimaed  ta  bc^  or  veij  joong  neo,  and 
which  thereim  ooiscide  in  tntcoboa  with  yoar  own  adaunUe  book*. 
And  at  the  same  time  I  Temare  to  send  rou  a  httle  work  of  mine 
on  a  diHereut  subject,  for  no  other  reason.  I  believe,  than  tha 
pleasare  of  submitting  my  riews  upon  a  great  question  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  mind  famished  moraJlj  and  inteJlectoaily  as  yours 
most  be. 

1  hare  been  for  five  years  head  of  this  school.  [Ailer  describing 
the  manner  of  its  foundation  and  growth.]  You  may  imagine,  then, 
that  1  am  engaged  in  a  great  and  anxious  labour,  and  must  hare 
considerable  experience  of  the  difficuhy  of  turning  the  young  mind 
lo  know  and  love  God  in  Christ. 

I  have  understood  that  Unitarianism  is  becoming  very  prevalent 
in  Boston,  and  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  the  complexion  of  Unita- 
rianism amongst  you  is.  I  mean  whether  it  is  Ariiiu  or  Socinian, 
and  whether  its  disciples  are  for  the  moat  part  men  of  hard  minds 
and  indifferent  to  religion,  or  whether  they  are  zealous  in  the  ser 
vice  of  Christ,  according  to  their  own  notions  of  His  claims  upon  their 
gratitude  and  love.  It  baa  long  been  niy  firm  belief  that  il  great 
proportion  of  Unitarianism  might  be  cured  by  a  wiser  and  more 
ohantaUe  treatment  on  the  part  of  their  adversaries,  if  these  would 
but  consider  what  ia  the  main  thing  in  the  Gospel,  and  that  even 
truth  is  not  always  to  be  insisted  upon,  if  by  forcing  it  upon  the 
reception  of  those  who  are  not  prepared  for  it,  they  are  thereby 
tempted  to  renounce  what  is  not  only  true,  but  essential — a  charac- 
ter which  assuredly  does  not  belong  to  all  true  propositions, 
whether  about  things  human  or  things  divine. 


LXXYI.      TO   THB   ARCHBISHOP  OF  DDBUN. 

Rugbj,  Korembar  a,  ISSS. 

.  .  .  Wouldanygoodbelikely  tocomeof  it,  if  I  wereoiioday 
aend  you  a  si>ecimon  of  such  corrections  in  our  authorijsed  veraioa 
P4ho  Scriptures,  such  as  socm  to  me  desirable,  and  such  tm  could 

Bit  opinion  of  the  Corner-itonfl  i«  given  in  a  note  to  lb«  ftccoriil  App«ndtx  of 
kit  third  volume  of  Svrmoni,  p.  440. 
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sboek  QO  one.  I  liavc  bad.  aud  ani  lLa>-iug  dollar,  so  much  practi 
troDslatioa,  and  am  taking  bo  much  pains  to  make  the  boys 
their  language  and  their  phraseology,  according  to  the  age  and  stria 
of  the  writer  whom  they  are  translating,  that  I  think  I  muy  he  trusted ! 
for  introducing  no  words  or  idiom  unsuited  to  the  general  style  ot 
the  present  translation,  nothing  to  lessen  the  purity  of  its  Saxon,  or 
to  l»Btray  a  modem  interpolation.  My  object  would  be  to  alter 
the  very  language,  as  far  as  I  could  guess  it,  vrhich  the  translator 
themselves  would  Imve  used,  had  they  ouly  had  our  present  know- 
ledge of  Greek.  I  think  also  that  the  results  of  modern  criticism 
should  so  far  be  noticed,  us  tliat  some  litUe  clauses,  omitted  in  all 
the  best  MSS.,  should  be  printed  in  italics,  and  important  various 
readings  of  equal  or  better  authority  than  the  received  text,  should 
be  noticed  in  the  murgiii.  Above  all,  it  is  most  important  that  the 
division  into  cliapters  f>hould  bo  mended,  especially  as  regards  the 
public  reading  tu  the  Church,  and  that  the  choice  of  lessous  from  the 
Old  Testament  should  be  improved,  which  really  could  hardly  have 
been  worse,  unless  it  had  been  done  on  purpose. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  me  that  ^ou  should  misunderstand 
any  book  that  you  rend :  aud,  if  such  a  thing  does  happen,  I  am 
afraid  that  it  must  be  the  writer's  fault.  But  1  cannot  remember 
that  I  have  altered  my  opinions  since  my  pamphlet  (on  the  Cfilholic 
claims),  nor  do  I  see  anything  there  inconsistent  with  my  doctrine 
(of  Church  and  State)  in  the  Postscript  to  the  pamphlet  on  Church 
Reform.  I  always  grounded  the  right  to  emancipation  on  the 
principle  that  Ireland  was  a  distinct  nation,  entitled  to  govern  itself. 
I  know  full  well  that  my  principles  would  load  to  tho  establishment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli^rjoii  in  three-fourths  of  Ireland  ;  but  this 
conclusion  was  not  wanted  then,  and  the  right  to  emancipation  fol- 
lowed a  fortiori  from  the  right  to  govern  themselves  as  a  nation, 
without  entoring  upon  the  question  of  the  Establishment.  Those 
who  think  that  Catholicism  is  idolatry  ought,  on  their  own  prin 
ciples,  to  move  heaven  and  earth  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  ta 
let  O'Conncll  rule  his  Kelts  their  own  way.  1  think  that  a  Catholi 
is  a  member  of  Christ'M  Cliurch  just  as  much  as  I  am :  and  I  oouli 
well  eudure  one  form  of  that  Church  in  Ireland,  and  another  in 
Enj^land.  And  if  you  look  (it  is  to  bo  found  in  the  second  volume 
of  Voltaire's  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,)  for  the  four  Articles  resolved  on 
by  the  Gallican  Church  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
you  will  see  a  precedent  and  a  means  poiuted  out,  whereby  eveij 
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Roman  CatJioIic  national  Church  may  be  led  to  reform  itself;  and 
I  only  hope  that  when  they  do  they  will  reform  themselves  so  far  as 
to  be  thorough  Christians,  and  avoid,  as  they  would  a  dog  or  a  viper, 
the  errors  which  marred  the  Frotestont  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  destroying  things  most  noble  and  most  purifying,  as  well  as 
things  auperstitiouB  and  hurtful. 

[After  speaking  of  a  reported  calumny  apaiust  himself  in  Oxford.] 
I  will  trust  no  man  when  he  tnrns  fanatic ;  and  really  these  High 
Churchmen  ore  far  more  fanatical  and  much  more  foolish  than  Irving 
himself.  Irviug  appealed  to  the  gifts  of  tongues  and  of  healing, 
which  he  alleged  to  exist  in  his  congregation,  as  proofs  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  with  them;  but  the  High  Churchmen  abandon  rea* 
BOD.  and  impute  motives,  and  claim  to  be  Christ's  only  Church.— 
and  where  are  the  '^ signs  of  an  apostle"  to  be  seen  among  tbem,  or 
wrhere  do  they  pretend  to  show  them  ? 


ixxni.    TO  w.  w.  acix,  Esg. 


^  Rugby.  February  24, 1884. 

^^^ .1  have,  as  usual,  many  things  on  hand,  or  rather  in 

meditation;  but  time  (ails  mo  sadly,  and  my  physical  constituliuu 
seems  to  require  more  sleep  than  it  did,  which  abridges  my  dme 
still  more.  Yet  I  was  never  better  or  stronger  than  I  was  in  West- 
moreland during  the  winter,  or  indeed  than  I  am  now.  But  I  feel, 
more  and  more,  that,  though  my  constitution  is  perfectly  sound,  yet 
it  is  not  strong;  and  my  nervous  system  would  soon  wear  me  out  if 
I  lived  in  a  state  of  much  excitement.  Body  and  uiind  alike  seem 
to  repose  greedily  in  delicious  quiet  without  dulucss,  which  we  enjoy 
in  Westmoreland. 

It  is  easier  to  speak  of  body  and  mind  than  of  that  which  is  more 
worth  than  either.  I  doubt  whether  we  have  enough  of  Christian 
Confession  amongst  us*;  the  superstition  of  Popery  in  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  doubly  injured  the  good  which  it  corrupted  ;  first  by 
corrupting  it,  and  then,  "iruiior  like,  by  betraying  it  to  the  oie" 
of  too  hasty  reformation.  Yet  surely  one  object  of  the  Christian 
Church  was  to  enable  us  to  aid  in  bearing  one  another's  burthens ; 
not  to  enable  a  minister  to  pretend  to  bear  those  of  aU  his  neigh- 
bours.    One  is  so  hindered  from  speaking  of  one  s  spiritual  slate, 

*  Sae  Ssmoai,  vol.  tii.  p.  313. 
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that  one  is  led  even  to  think  of  it  less  frequently  than  is  wholesome. 
I  am  learning  to  think  more  and  more  how  unbelief  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  OUT  evil ;  how  our  one  prajer  should  be  "  Increase  oar  faith."'] 
And  we  do  fearfully  live,  as  it  were,  out  of  God's  atmosphere;  we 
do  not  keep  that  continual  consciousnesB  of  His  reality  which  I  con- 
ceive we  ought  to  hare,  and  which  should  make  Him  more  manifest^^ 
to  our  souls,  than  the  Shechinah  was  to  the  eyes  of  the  Israelites.  ^ 
I  have  many  freah  sermons ;  and  my  wife  wants  another  volume 
printed ;  hut  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  enough  of  systematic 
matter  to  make  a  volume,  and  mere  specimens  of  ray  general  preach 
ing  I  have  given  already.     I  trust  you  will  come  next  week ;  life  is  too' 
uncertain  to  admit  of  passing  over  opportunities.     You  have  heard, 
probably,  that  Augustus  Hare  is  likely  soon  lo  follow  poor  Lowe, 
and  to  lay  his  bonca  in  Rome ;  ho  is  far  gone»  they  say,  in  a  con- 
sumption.    May  God   bless  you,  my  dear  Hull,  in  Jesus  Christ, 
both  you  aud  yours  for  ever. 


I 


I 


UCZVIU.      TO   BKV.    F.    0.    BLACKSTONE. 

Rugby,  February  26,  1834. 

I  often  think  what  may  be  your  views  of  the  various 

aspects  of  things  in  general — to  what  notions  you  are  more  and 
more  becoming  w^edded;  for,  though  I  think  that  men,  who  ar© 
lovers  of  truth,  become  less  and  less  attached  to  any  mere  party  as 
they  advance  in  life,  aud  certainly  become,  itj  the  beat  sense  of  the 
word,  more  tolerant,  yet  their  views  also  ac*]uire  greater  range  and 
oousistency,  and  what  they  once  saw  as  scattered  truths,  they  learn 
to  combine  with  one  another,  so  as  to  make  each  throw  light  on  the 
other ;  so  that  their  principles  become  more  fixed,  while  their 
likings  or  dislikings  of  particular  persons  or  parties  become  morei^f 
moderate 

Our  resideuce  in  Westmoreland  attaches  us  all  to  it  more  and 
more ;  the  refresliment  which  it  alTords  me  is  wonderful;  and  it  is 
especially  so  in  the  winter,  when  the  country  is  quieter,  aud  actu-  ^i 
ally,  as  I  think,  more  beautiful  than  in  summer.  I  was  often  re«^| 
minded,  as  I  used  to  come  home  to  Grasniere  of  an  evening,  and 
seemed  to  bo  quite  shut  in  by  the  surrounding  mountains,  of  the 
comparison  of  the  hills  standing  about  Jerusalem,  with  Ood  stand- 
ing about  his  people.     The  impression  which  the  mountains  gave 
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me,  was  never  one  of  bleakness  or  wildnesH,  but  of  a  sort  of  paternal 
shelter  aud  protection  to  the  vallev;  ami  in  those  violent  Btorma, 
which  were  &o  frequent  this  winter,  our  house  lay  snug  boneath 
its  cliff,  and  felt  compamtively  nothing  of  the  wiud.  We  had 
no  anow  in  iJie  valleys,  but  frequently  a  thick  powdering  on  the 
higher  mountains,  while  all  below  was  green  and  warm.  The 
School  goes  on  very  fairly ;  with  its  natural  proportion  of  interest 
aud  of  aanoyance.  I  am  daily  more  and  more  struck  with  the  very 
low  average  of  intellectual  power,  and  of  ttie  difliculty  of  meeting 
those  various  temptations,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  which  stand 
in  boys'  way;  a  school  shows  as  undisguiscdly  as  any  place  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature,  and  the  monstrous  advantage  with  which 
vil  starts,  if  I  may  no  speak,  in  its  contest  with  good. 


LXXIX.      TO   BEV.    JtJLlCB   HARB. 
(On  the  death  of  hit  brother,  Auguitui  Hare.) 

Rngby,  ^actfa  10, 1884. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  many  words ;  but  it  seemed  unnatural 
to  me  not  to  write,  after  the  account  from  Rome,  which  Arthur 
StaiUey  this  morning  communicated  to  me.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
condole,  or  to  say  anything  further,  than  that,  having  known  your 
brother  for  more  than  twenty-live  years,  and  havitig  experienced  un- 
varied kindness  from  him  since  I  lirst  knew  him,  ]  hope  that  I  can 
in  some  degree  appreciate  what  you  have  lost.  Of  all  men  whom  I 
ever  knew,  he  was  the  one  of  whom  Bunscn  most  strongly  reminded 
me,  8o  that  be  seemed  like  Bunsen  in  England,  as  Buuseo  had 
seemed  like  him  in  Italy.  God  grant  that  I  may  try  to  resemble 
them  both  in  all  the  nobleness  aud  beauty  of  their  goodness. 


k 


LXXX.       TO    REV.    DR.    HAWKiNS. 


(With  regard  to  Truta  which  he  had  intended  to  circulate  in  oppoaition  to  the  early 
Niunbert  of  the  "  TracU  for  the  Times.'^ 

Rugby,  April  U,  1334. 
The  concluding  part  of  your  letter  is  a  very  good  reason  for  my 
not  asking  you  to  trouble  yourself  any  further  about  ray  papers.     If 
le  Tracts  iu  question  are  not  much  circulated,  then,  of  course,  it 
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would  he  a  pity  to  aaake  them  known  by  answering  tbem :  but  this 
is  a  matter  of  fact  which  I  know  not  how  to  ascertain.  They  are 
strenaously  puifeU  by  the  UriLish  Magazine,  and  streuuouisly  cir- 
culated amongst  the  clergy;  of  course  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
living  man  out  of  the  clergy  is  in  the  slightest  danger  of  being 
influenced  by  them,  except  so  far  as  they  may  lead  him  to  despise 
the  clergy  for  countenancing  them. 

You  do  not  seem  to  me  to  apprehend  the  drift  of  these  Tracts, 
nor  the  paint  of  comparison  between  these  and  St.  Paul's  adversaries. 
If  they  merely  broached  one  opinion  and  T  combated  it,  it  might  be 
doubted  which  of  us  most  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church.  But 
they  are  not  defending  the  lawfulness  or  expediency  of  Episcopacy, 
which  certainly  I  am  very  far  from  doubting,  but  its  rtfcesaity:  a 
doctrine  in  ordinary  times  gratuiunis,  and  at  the  same  time  harmless. 
save  as  a  folly.  But  now  the  object  is  to  provoke  the  clergy  to  resist 
the  Government  Church  Reforms,  and  if,  for  so  resisting,  they  get 
turned  out  of  their  livings,  to  maintain  tliat  they  are  the  true  clergy, 
and  their  successors  schismatics;  above  all,  if  the  Bishops  were 
deprived,  as  in  King  William's  time,  to  deny  the  authority  of  the 
Bishops  who  may  succeed  them,  though  appointed  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land.  All  this  is  essentially  schismatical  and  anarchical: 
in  Elizabeth's  time  it  would  have  beea  reckoned  treasonable:  and  in 
answering  it,  1  am  not  attacking  Episcopacy,  or  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  English  Church,  but  simply  defending  the  common 
peace  and  order  of  the  Church  against  a  new  outbreak  of  Puritanism, 
which  will  endure  nothing  but  its  own  platform. 

Now  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  Episcopacy,  is  exactly  like  in- 
sisting on  the  necessity  of  circumcision;  both  are  and  were  lawful. 
but  to  insist  on  either  as  neci'Mary,  is  unchristian,  and  binding  the 
Church  with  a  yoke  of  C4inial  ordinances;  and  the  reason  why  cir- 
cumcision, although  expressly  commanded  once,  was  declared  not 
binding  upon  Christians,  is  much  stronger  against  the  binding 
nature  of  Episcopacy,  which  never  was  commanded  at  all;  the 
reason  being,  that  all  forms  of  government  and  ritual  are  in  the 
Christian  Church  indifferent  and  to  be  decided  by  the  Church  itself, 
pro  temporum  et  locorum  ratione,  "the  Church"  not  being  the 
clergy,  but  the  congregation  of  Christiana, 

If  you  will  refer  me  to  any  book  which  contains  what  you  think 
the  truth,  put  sensibly,  on  thu  subject  of  the  Apostolical  Succession, 
1  shall  really  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  to  mention  it.      1  went  over 
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the  matter  agun  in  the  holidAys  with  Warburton  and  Hooker;  and 
the  result  was  a  complete  confinnatioQ  of  the  view^  vrhich  I  have 
entertained  for  vears,  and  a  more  complete  appreciation  of  the  oon- 
fdaiona  on  which  the  High  Church  doctrine  rests,  and  of  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  its  growth  at  different  times. 

By  the  way,  I  never  accused  Keble  or  Newman  of  saying,  that  to 
beloug  to  a  true  Church  would  save  a  bad  man;  but  of  what  is 
equally  anchrislian,  that  a  good  man  was  not  safe  unless  he  be- 
longed to  an  Episcopal  Church :  which  is  exactly  not  allowing  God's 
seal  without  it  be  countersigned  by  one  of  their  owu  forging.  Nor 
did  I  Bay,  they  were  bad  men.  but  much  the  contrary ;  though  I 
think  that  their  doctrine,  which  they  believe,  I  doubt  not,  to  be 
true,  is  in  itself  schismatical,  profane,  and  unchristian.  And  I  think 
it  highly  important  that  the  evils  of  the  doctrine  should  be  shown 
in  the  strongest  terms ;  but  no  word  of  mine  has  impeached  the  sin- 
cerity or  general  character  of  the  men ;  and,  in  this  respect,  I  will 
carefully  avoid  every  expression  that  may  be  thought  uncharitable. 


UOLXl.      TO   W.    W.    BULL,   ESQ. 


^^^^Ir  Kugby  April  30. 1884. 

■        I  have  indeed  written  a  large  part  of  a  volume  on 

Church  and  State,  but  it  had  better  be  broken  up  into  smaller  por- 
tions to  bo  published  at  first  scparatoly,  though  afterwards  it  may 

I  be  altogether.  My  outline  of  the  whole  question  is  this : — I.  That 
the  State,  being  the  ouly  power  sovereign  over  human  life,  has  for 
its  legitimate  object  the  happiness  of  its  people, — their  highest  hap- 
piness, not  physical  only,  but  intellectual  and  moral;  in  short,  the 
►  highest  happiness  of  which  it  has  a  conception.  This  was  held,  I 
believe,  nearly  unanimously  till  the  eighteenth  ceiituiy.  War- 
burton,  the  Ctilitarians,  and  I  fear  Whately",  maintain,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, that  the  State's  only  object  is  "  the  conservation  of  body  and 

■  goods."  They  thus  play,  though  uuinlenlionally,  into  the  hands 
of  the  upholders  of  ecclcsiiLstieal  power,  by  destroying  tlie  highest 
duty  and  prerogative  of  the  Commonwealth.  II.  EeclesinHticol 
ofl^iB  may  be  regarded  in  two  lights  only,  as  sovereign  or  inde- 

^  Tha  riewi  of  ArcfabUbop  WhBteljr  od  thii  nbjoct  men  Afterward*  folly  let 
tonh  ia  ihe  fourth  and  fifth  Volomci  of  bit  BMayi. 
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pendent ;  if  ihey  are  pri^u,  or  if  they  are  ruUrs.  A.  PrieiU  are 
independent,  as  deriving  either  from  supposed  holiness  of  race  or 
person,  or  from  their  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Will,  a 
title  to  execute  certain  functions,  which  none  but  Uiemselves  can 
perform ;  and  therefore  these  functions,  being  of  prime  necessity, 
enable  them  to  treat  with  t)ie  State  not  as  members  or  subjects  of 
it,  but  as  foreigners  conferring  on  it  a  benefit,  and  selling  this  on 
their  own  terms.  D.  Uulert,  of  course,  are  independent  and  sove- 
reign, ipsfl  vi  termini.  Ill-  But  the  ecclesiastical  officers  of 
Christianity,  are  by  God's  appointment  neither  priests  nor  rulere. 
A.  Not  PrUtts,  for  there  is  one  only  Priest,  and  all  the  rest  are 
brethren  ;  none  has  any  holiness  of  person  or  race  more  than  another, 
none  has  any  exclusive  [wssession  of  divine  knowledge.  B.  Not 
RnUrs,  for  Christianity  not  being  a  Q^na-Knx  or  ritual  service,  but 
extending  to  every  part  of  human  life,  the  rules  of  Christians,  qui  ^ 
ChristiaQS,  must  rule  them  in  all  matters  of  principle  and  practice;  l| 
and,  if  this  power  be  given  to  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons  by 
divine  appointment.  Innocent  the  Third  was  right,  and  every 
Christian  country  should  be  like  Paraguay.  You  shall  have  the  ^M 
rest  by  and  by :  mean  time,  I  send  you  up  a  paper  about  the  Uni- 
versities. If  you  like  it,  sign  it,  and  try  to  get  others  to  do  so;  if 
you  do  not,  burn  it. 


I 


IXXXII.      TO    REV.   JULIUS    HARE. 

Rugby,  May  12,  1B34 

I  would  admit  Unitarians,  like  all  other  Christians,  if 

the  University  system  were  restored,  and  they  might  have  halls  of 
their  own.  Nay,  T  would  admit  them  at  the  colleges  if  they  would 
attend  chapel  and  the  Divinity  Lectures,  which  some  of  ihetn,  I 
think,  would  do.  But  everything  seems  to  me  fulling  into  con- 
fusion between  two  parties,  whose  ignorance  and  badness  I  believe  I 
shrink  from  with  the  most  perfect  impartiality  of  dislike.  I  must 
petition  against  thn  Jew  Bill,  and  wish  that  you  or  some  man  like 
you  would  expose  that  low  Jacobinical  notion  of  citizenship,  that  a 
man  acquires  a  right  to  it  by  the  accident  of  his  being  littered  inter 
quatuor  maria,  or  because  he  pays  tAxes*.     I  wish  I  had  the  know- 

*  Bxtnct  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sergeant  Coleridge.    "The  coirebitiTe  to  tucation, 
ID  my  opinion,  ii  not  dtiuiuhip  but  protection.    Taxniion  may  imply  repretentation 


I 


un  or 


ledge  Km 

haT6  itiflmii 
pofsci  **eoBano 
bond  periectl^-, 
nmnovlj,  for  il giresa fl 
distiDCtioiis,  whidi  are,  m  fiwt, 

[Tbis  letter,  as  «eQ  m  Uic 
Declandon,  drcnlBted  by  Um  iar  niyiiii  ] 

**  Tbe  nndenagatd  tuenhen  W  ^e  CnireisitMS  of  Oxlord  ib4 
C&mbndge,  manr  of  ibem  being  engaged  in  edoeMtm,  enterunuog 
a  strong  sense  of  the  pecoliar  besefo  to  be  derived  hom  stadjiag 
at  tbe  ruiversities,  cannot  bnt  fwnndfir  it  as  a  "»^*«"^1  eril,  that 
these  benefits  should  be  inaooeanble  to  a  large  pfopertion  of  their 
countTTmen. 

"  While  they  feel  most  strooglj  that  the  foundation  of  alt  educa- 
tion must  he  laid  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianitr,  and  would  on 
no  account  consent  to  omit  these,  or  to  leach  them  imperfectW,  yet 
thej  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  these  truths  are  belieTed  and 
valued  by  the  great  majoritj  of  Dissenters,  no  less  than  by  the 
Church  of  England;  and  that  every  essential  piiiut  of  Cliristian 
instmction  may  be  communicated  without  touching  on  thode  ]>arti- 
cular  questions  on  whioh  the  Church  and  the  mass  of  Dissoniere 
are  at  issue. 

"And»  while  they  are  not  prepared  to  admit  such  DissonTers  as 
dilTer  from  the  Church  of  England  on  the  most  e&sentinl  points  of 
Christian  truth,  such  as  tbe  modem  Unitarians  of  Great  Britain, 
they  are  of  opinion,  tbnt  all  other  Dissenters  may  ho  adniiued  into 
the  Universities,  and  allowed  to  take  degrees  there  with  great  bene- 
fit to  the  country,  and  to  the  probable  advancement  of  Christian 
truth  and  Christian  charity  amongst  members  of  all  perauusione." 

quoad  boc,  and  I  thould  luve  no  objection  in  let  the  Jewi  tax  theniw<lvu  in  h  Jew- 
ish Hoiue  of  Aaeembljr,  like  a  colony  or  like  the  clergy  of  old  ;  but  tu  confound  tb« 
right  of  taxing  onc«clf  with  the  right  of  general  legi*)«tion.  ia  one  of  the  Jacobinical 
confasioofl  of  later  dajF»,  ariiiag  from  tho*e  low  Waibarianiun  nulioni  of  tho  endt  of 
political  locicly."  See  alto  Frefoce  to  his  Kdition  of  Tbucydidt*!  vol.  lii.  p.  xv>  dov 
puUiihed  in  Miacellaneoo*  Work*. 
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UUCXIII.       *  TO    H.    BALSTON*t    ESQ. 


Kagbj,  May  19, 1831. 


I 


glad  that 


continue  to  practise  composH 
tion,  but  above  all  I  would  ftdvise  you  to  make  an  abstract  o 
two  standard  works.  One,  I  should  say,  in  philosophy ;— the  other 
in  history.  I  would  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  finish  thera,  but  keep 
them  constantly  goiug» — with  one  page  always  clear  for  Notes.  The 
abstract  itself  practises  you  in  condensing  and  giving  in  your  own 
words  what  another  man  has  said ;  a  habit  of  great  value,  as  it  forces 
one  to  think  about  it,  which  extracting  merely  does  not  It  further 
gives  a  brevity  and  simplicity  to  your  language,  two  of  the  greatest 
merits  which  stylu  can  have,  and  the  notes  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  a  great  deal  of  original  composition,  besides  a  constant  place  to 
which  to  refer  anything  that  you  may  read  in  other  books  ;  for 
having  such  an  abstract  on  hand,  you  will  be  often  thinking  when 
reading  other  books*  of  what  there  may  be  in  them  which  will  bear 
upon  your  abstract. 

The  latter  port  of  your  letter  I  very  heartily  thank  you  for:  it 
a  great  over-payment  of  any  exertions  of  mine  when  what  it  woult! 
be  a  breach  of  duty  in  me  to  omit  is  received  so  kindly  and  gi-ato- 
fully.  At  the  same  time  I  have  always  thought  that  it  wns  quite 
imposBible  in  my  situation  to  avoid  feeling  a  E^trong  personal  interest 
in  most  of  those  whom  I  have  had  to  do  with,  independently  of  pro- 
fessional duty. 

I  shall  be  always  glad  to  see  you  or  to  hear  from  you. 


uaxjr,    TO  w.  empson,  esq. 


Rugby,  Jttne  11,  18' 

The  political  matters  on  which  you  touch,  are  to  me  of 

such  intense  interest,  that  1  think  they  would  kill  me  if  1  lived 
more  in  the  midst  of  them ;  unless,  as  was  said  to  he  the  case  with 
the  Cholera,  they  would  be  less  disturbing  when  near,  than  when  at 
a  distance.  I  grieve  most  deeply  at  this  ill-timed  schism  in  the 
Ministry,  and,  as  men,  who  have  no  familiarity  with  the  practice  of 
politics,  may  yet  fancy  that  they  understand  their  principles,  so  it 

*  Pot  the  aakt  of  conrenieace,  an  aiteriik  hu  been  prefixed  to  the  uames  of  thoM 
e«tTeipQnil«Dti  who  had  be«u  hi*  pupUa  ftt  fiugby. 
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seems  to  me  that  l>oth  Lord  Grey  and  the  secedere  are  wrong.  We 
are  suffering  here,  as  in  a  thousand  other  insUnces,  from  that 
accursed  division  between  Christians,  of  which  I  think  the  very 
Arch-tiend  must  be  xwt'  ifox»'  ^^  author.  The  good  Protestants 
and  bad  Christians  have  talked  nonsense,  and  worse  than  nonsense, 
so  long  about  Popery,  and  the  Beast,  and  Antichrist,  and  Babylon*, 
that  the  simple,  just,  and  Christian  measure  of  establishing  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  iu  three-fifths  of  Ireland  seems  renounced 
by  common  consent.  The  Protestant  clergy  ought  not  to  have  their 
present  revenues  in  Ireland — so  fur  I  agree  with  Lord  Grey— but 
not  on  a  low  economical  view  of  their  pay  being  over-proportioned 
to  their  work ;  but  because  Church  property  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  trusts,  of  which  the  sovereign  power  in  the  Church,  (i.  e.  tlie 
King  and  Parliament,  not  the  Bishops  and  Clergy.)  is  appointed  by 
God  trustee.  It  is  a  property  set  apart  for  the  advaucement  of 
direct  Chrietian  purposes,  drst  by  furnishing  religious  instniciion 
and  comfort  to  the  grown-up  part  of  the  population;  next  by  fur- 
nishing the  same  to  (he  young  in  the  shape  of  religious  education. 
Now  the  Christian  people  of  Ireland,  i.  e.  in  my  sense  of  the  word 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  have  a  right  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  their 
Church  property,  which  now  they  cannot  have,  because  Protestant 
clergymen  tliey  will  not  listen  to.  T  think,  then,  that  it  ought  to 
furnish  them  with  Catholic  clergymen,  and  the  general  local  separa- 
tion of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  districts  would  render  this  as 
easy  to  ofTect  in  Ireland  as  it  was  in  Switzerland,  where,  after  their 
bloody  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  couturj*,  certain  parishes  in 
some  of  the  Cantons,  where  the  religions  were  intermixed,  were 
declared  Protestant  and  others  Catholic;  and.  if  a  man  turned 
Catholic  in  a  Protestant  parish,  he  was  to  migrate  to  a  Catholic 


*  ''The  Bsbsrlon  of  the  Rerclationi  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  Bnbylon  of  the  Old 
Tettunent,  which  it  reseniblrk  in  pride  of  p(iw<!r,  irhilit  ihe  itnagea  of  wealth  are  from 
Trnt.  Pagan  Borne,  no  douht.  was  the  immediate  object — u  it  i>  said,  'tho  city  oq 
the  teTen  hills/ — then  antwcring  in  power  and  wraith  to  the  city  here  deicrtbed.  But 
in  the  higher  tentc  it  ii  the  world— ^  mit/aai ;  and  whererer  a  worldly  spirit  prevails, 
there,  in  some  lenw,  ie  Babylon.  Thiu,  Ber.  xviii.  4,  is  another  mode  of  expressing 
Bom.  xii.  2,  ocd  E«v.  xviii.  24,  of  1  John  iii.  13,  John  xt.  19." — Note  on  Rev.  xviii. 
"The  great  Mcrct,"  he  said,  "of  interpreting  the  Revelations  is,  to  trace  the  images 
bock  to  their  first  appearance  in  the  Old  Testament  Prophets,"  "  What  to  me  is  a 
decisive  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  the  usual  commenlaries  on  tho  Apocalypse  is,  that 
the  history  which  they  present  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  Bumpe  genoaUyf  is  soch 
M  no  one  in  kii  icnfci  lairly  reading  that  history  would  find  there." 
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parish,  and  vice  xersL     If  this  cannot  be  done  yet,  then  religioi 
grammar-schools,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  such  as  were  founded  U 
England  so  nnmcronsly  after  the  Reformation,  would  ho  the  w 
hcst  thing:  but,  whilst  Ireland  continues  in  its  present  low  state  of 
knowledge  and  religion,  I  cannot  think  that  one  penny  of  its  Church 
property  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  merely  physical  or  ordinary 
objects  of  government.     I  have  one  great  principle,  which  I  never 
lose  sight  of;  to  insist  strongly  on  the  difference  between  Christian 
and  nonchristian,  and  to  sink  into  nothing  tho  differences  between 
Christian  and  Christian.     I  am  sure  that  this  is  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Scriptures  :   I  think  it  is  also  most  philosophical  and  liberal ;  but  all 
the  world  quarrels  either  with  one-half  of  my  principle  or  with  the 
other,  whereas  I  think  they  stand  and  fall  together.     I  know  not 
whether  Mr.  Spring  Rice  takes  a  strong  interest  in  questions  con- 
cerning education,  hut  I  am  very  an\ion3 — the  more  so  from  the 
confusions  prevailing  about  the  nature  of  the  Universities — tha^^ 
the  UDiversities  should  be  restored,  that  is,  that  the  usurpations  ^H 
the  Heads  of  the  colleges  should  lie  put  dowu,  according  to  tho^^ 
excellent  articles  of   Sir  W.  Hamilton's  which   appeared   in   the 
Edinburgh  Review  some  time  siiaco.     I  think  that  this  is  even  more 
important  than  the  admission  of  the  Dissenters.     And  also,  if  ever 
the   question   of  National   education   comes   definitely  before  the 
govemment,   I  am  very  desirous  of  their  not  "centralizing"  too 
mucl).  but  availing   themselves  of  the  existing  machinery*,  which^^ 
might  be  done  to  a  great  extent,  with  very  little  expense,  and  noi^H 
of  that  intcrforence  with  private  institutions,  or  even  with  founda- 
tions, of  which  there  is  bo  great,  and  I  think  in  some  respecta,  a 
reasonable  fear.     But  I  will  conclude  and  release  you. 


LXXXV.      TO   REV.   DR.   I^NGLEY. 

Bugbvj  Jane  25, 

Though  sorry  that  you  did  not  concur  with  my  views,  yet  I  was 
not  much  surprised,  being  long  since  used  to  Hnd  myself  in  a 
minority  on  those  matters.  Yet  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  can  avoid 
tho  impression  that  Dissent  cannot  exist  much  !ong<?r  in  this  coun- 
try, us  it  does  row;  either  it  must  be  comprehended  withiu  the 
Churulu  or  it  will  cease  in  another  way,  by  there  being  do  Katablish;^— 
meut  left  to  dissent  from.  And,  as  I  think  that  men  will  never  bj^| 
wise  and  good  enough  for  the  first,  so  I  see  everything  tending 
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towards  the  second ;  and  this  fancied  reaction  in  favour  of  the  High 
Church  parij  sooma  to  me  the  merest  illusion  in  tlic  world ;  it  is 
like  that  phantom  inrhich  Minerva  sent  to  Hector  to  tempt  him  to 
his  fate,  by  making  him  believe  that  Deiphobus  was  at  hand  to  help 
liiuu 

^Meantime,  our  little  commonwealth  here  goes  on  very  quietlj, 
and  I  think  satisfactorily.  I  have  happily  more  power  than  Lord 
Grey's  government,  and  neither  RadiwiU  to  call  for  more  nor  Tories 
to  call  for  less,  and  so  I  can  reform  or  forbear  at  my  own  discretion. 

I  find  Westmoreland  very  convouicut  in  giving  me  an 

opportunity  of  having  some  of  the  Sixth  Form  with  me  in  the  holi- 
days; not  to  read,  of  oounje,  but  to  refresh  their  health  when  tliey 
get  knocked  up  by  tlio  work,  and  to  show  them  mountains  and 
dales ;  a  great  point  in  education,  and  a  great  desideratum  to 
those  who  only  know  the  central  or  southern  counties  of  England. 
1  must  ask  your  congrutuhitious  on  having  finished  Tbucydides,  of 
which  the  last  volame  will  appear,  I  hope,  in  October.  I  have  just 
completed  the  Eighth  liuok,  and  ho^H}  now  to  set  vigorously  to  work 
about  the  Koman  History. 


LXXXVl.      TO  THE   AltCHBISTlOP  OF  DUBLIN. 

Rugby,  July  2,  1834. 
I  must  write  to  thank  you  for  your  Charge,  which  delighted  me. 

It  is  delightful  to  read  a  Charge  without  any  folly  in  it, 

and  written  so  heartily  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  Episcopacy,  for 
■which  T  have  always  had  a  great  respect,  though  not  exactly  after 
the  fashion  of  Keble  and  Newman.  I  trust,  if  it  please  God,  that 
we  shall  meet  this  summer ;  and  it  ia  truly  kind  in  yon  to  try  to 

make  your  arrangements  suit  ours. I  Hliall  bring  over  to 

you  my  beginning  of  "the  State  and  the  Church,"  ivhich  I  shall 

like  to  talk  over  with  yon The  other  day slept  at 

our  house,  and  fairly  asked  me  for  my  opinion  about  the  connexion 
of  Church  and  State,  which  I  gave  him  at  some  length;  and  I  found, 
as  indeed  ho  confessed,  that  the  subject  was  one  on  which  his  ideas 
were  all  at  sea;  and  he  expressed  a  great  earnestness  that  some- 
thing should  bo  written  on  the  subject  before  the  next  session  of 
Parliament.  IIo  did  not  know  (and  1  think  it  is  a  common  com- 
phuot)  the  Statutes  passed  about  the  Church  iii  Henry  the  Eighth's 
and  Edward  the  Sixth's  reigns,  and  which  are  still  the  a^x'**  ^^  i^s 
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constitution  ;  if  that  may  be  said  to  have  a  constitution  vihlch  never 
was  constituted,  but  wats  left  as  avowedly  un^nislied  as  Cologo^^H 
Cathedral,  where  they  left  a  crane  standing  on  one  of  the  half-buil^H 
towers  three  hundred  years  a^o.  antl  have  renewed  the  crane  from 
time  to  time,  as  it  wore  out,  as  a  sipn  not  only  that  the  building 
was  incomplete,  but  that  the  friends  of  the  Church  hoped  to  finish 
the  work  whenever  they  lould.     Had  it  been  in  England,  the  crane 
would  have  been  speedily  destroyed,  and  the  friends  of  the  Church 
would  have  said  that  the  Church  was  tiuished  perfectly  already,  and 
that  none  but  it^  enemies  would  dare  to  suggest  that  it  wanted  any-^ 
thing  to  complete  its  symmetry  and  usefulness.  ^H 

I  have  been  writing  two  sermons  on  the  evidences, — 1st,  of 
Natural  Religion, — and  Siud,  of  Christianity,  intended  for  the  use  of 
those  of  my  boys  who  are  now  leaving  us  for  College,  I  mean,  if  I 
live,  to  preach  a  third  next  Sunday  on  the  differences  betwei 
Christians  and  Christians,  which,  as  our  two  Examiners  vriW  hear 
both  of  whom  have  published  pamphlets  against  the  Dissenters, 
not,  I  suspect,  be  very  agreeable  to  them.  We  are  all  very  wel 
and  rather  desire  our  mountains,  though  all  things  have  gone 
very  pleasantly  so  far;  but  the  half  year  is  a  long  one,  certainly. 
Do  you  know  that  we  have  got  a  sort  of  Mechanics*  or  Tradesmen'*^— 
Institution  in  Rugby;  where  I  have  been  lecturing  twice  upon  Hii^B 
tory,  and  drawing  two  great  charts,  and  colouring  them  to  illustrate 
my  lecture.  1  drew  one  chart  of  the  History  of  Englfliid  and  France 
for  the  last  350  years,  colouring  red  the  periods  of  the  wars  of  each 
country,  black  the  periods  of  civil  war,  and  a  bright  yellow  line  at 
the  side,  to  show  the  periods  of  coustitutional  government,  with 
patches  of  brown,  to  indicate  seasons  of  great  distress.  &c.  I  hai 
some  thoughts  of  having  thorn  lithographed  for  general  use. 


if  I 

teoaH 


LXXXVII.       TO    A    PERSON    WHO    HAD    ONCE    BEEN    HIS    LANDLORD 


1 


And  was  ill  of  h  painful  disorder,  but  refused  to  tee  tlie  clerffymui  of  the  puish,  or 
allow  liis  frieuds  to  addnu  him  oa  rvligious  euhjecta,  h 

I  was  very  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  a  state  of  suffering,  and  to"^ 
hear  from  your  friends,  that  yon  were  so  generally.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  any  title  to  write  to  you ;  but  you  once  let  me  speak  to 
you.  when  I  was  your  tenant,  about  a  subject  on  which  1  took 
very  kind  that  you  heard  me  imtieutly,  and  trusting  to  that, 
venturing  to  write  to  you  again. 
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I  have  myself  been  blessed  with  very  constant  health ;  yet  I  hare 
been  led  to  think  frora  time  to  time,  what  would  be  my  greatest  sup- 
port and  comfort,  if  it  should  please  God  to  visit  mo  either  with  a 
very  painful  or  a  very  dangerous  illness ;  and  1  have  always  thought^ 
that  in  both,  nothing  would  do  me  so  much  good,  as  to  read  over 
and  over  again,  the  account  of  the  safiferings  and  death  of  Christ,  aa 
given  iu  the  different  Gospels.  For,  if  it  be  a  painful  complaint, 
we  shall  tind  that,  iu  mere  puiu,  Ue  suffered  most  severely  and  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways ;  and,  if  it  be  a  dangerous  compbunt,  then  we 
shall  see  that  Christ  suffered  very  grently  from  the  fear  of  death^ 
and  was  very  sorely  troubled  in  His  mind  up  to  the  very  time  almost 
of  His  actually  dying.  And  one  great  reason  why  He  bore  all  this, 
was  that  we  might  be  supported  and  comforted  when  we  have  to 
bear  the  same. 

But  when  I  have  thought  how  this  would  comfort  mc,  it  is  very 
true  that  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  great  difference  between 
Christ  and  oneself, — that  He  was  so  good,  and  that  we  are  so  full  of 
£au1ta  and  bad  passions  of  one  kind  or  another.  So  tbat  if  He 
feared  death,  we  mu^t  have  much  greater  reason  to  fear  it:  and  so 
indeed  we  have  were  it  not  for  Him.  But  He  bore  all  His  sufferings, 
that  God  might  receive  us  after  our  death,  aa  surely  as  He  received 
Christ  himself  And  surely  it  is  a  comfort  above  all  comfort,  that 
we  are  not  only  suffeiing  no  more  than  Christ  suffered,  but  that  we 
shall  be  bappy  after  our  sufferings  are  over,  as  truly  as  He  is  happy. 

Dear  Mr. ,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  hinders  you 

or  me  from  having  this  comfort,  but  the  badness  and  hardness  of 
our  hearts,  which  will  not  let  us  open  ourselves  heartily  to  God's 
love  towards  ua.  He  desires  to  love  us  and  to  keep  us,  but  we  shut 
up  ourselves  from  Him,  and  keep  ourselves  in  fear  and  misery,  be- 
cause we  will  not  receive  His  goodness.  Oh  !  how  heartily  we  bhould 
pray  for  one  another,  and  for  ourselves,  that  God  would  teach  us  to 
love  Him,  and  be  thankful  to  Him,  as  He  loves  us.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  love  God.  if  we  keep  any  evil  or  angry  passion  within  us. 

we  do  not  forgive  all  who  may  have  wronged  or  affronted  us,  God 
has  declared  most  solemnly  that  He  will  not  forgive  us.  There  is 
no  concealing  this,  or  getting  away  from  it.  If  we  cannot  forgive 
we  cannot  be  forgiven.  But  when  I  think  of  God's  willingness  to 
brgive  me  every  day, — though  every  day  1  offend  Him  many  times 
over — it  makes  me  more  disposed  than  anything  else  in  the  world 
to  forgive  those  who  have  offended  me :  and  lliiij,  I  think,  is  natural ; 
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anleM  oar  heuts  are  toon  hm^  Aaa  with  all  oar  fiMiht  ihef 
aottlftfs.    If  joa  Aiok  se  tiUBg  aiOertf  in  vntingtlus,  I 
«d^  h^  foa  to  rwiiirti'i,  flat  m  I  l»pe  Christ  vill  aare  bm, 
Bm  bUs  Be  tV7  to  Vriog  ny  aeigliboan  to  Him  tHao :  and 
cmAj-  tboce  vlioai  I  bare  knowB,  snd  fivm  vbom  I  hsre 
inadnew     Kay  Christ  Bare  as  both,  and  tncn  oar  hearts  to 
Him  and  our  ncighboitis,  eren  as  H«  has  lored  oa,  and  has 
for  oa. 


LXXmiZ.      TO   BIS  AtrXT.   XSS.   F&A3CCtS  DElAnSLD. 

<0n  ha  TTlfc  Urtfaasr.) 

Bsg^,  ffiflfbir  10. 1SS4. 
This  U  jour  birthday,  on  which  I  hare  thought  of  roo^  and  Iot. 
yoo.  (or  OS  mauj  jean  past  as  I  can  remember.  No  10th  uf 
toinper  vili  ever  pass  withoat  mj  thittkiiig  of  joa  and  loving  joa. 
I  praj  that  God  will  keep  jou,  through  Jesos  Christ,  with  all  bless- 
ing, under  every  txiAl,  vhich  jour  age  maj  briug  upon  jou;  and  if, 
through  Christ,  we  meet  together  after  the  Kesurrection,  there  will 
then  be  nothing  of  old  or  joung — of  hesltbj  or  sicklj — of  cl 
memory,  or  of  confused — but  we  bhall  be  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 


LXXXtX.      TO   CHETAIXEB  BUKSESI. 

Rugby,  September  29,  1834. 

Tour  encouragement  of  my  Roman  History  is  the  most 

choprinff  thing  I  hsve  ever  had  to  excite  me  to  work  upon  it.  I  am 
working  a  little  nn  the  mftteriaU.  and  have  got  Orelli'a  ••  Inscrip- 
tioiHiH,"  Slid  lluiiboUi'ij  *'  Miiuumeiita  lA'gnlia,"  which  seem  both  very 
unftfiil  workrt.  Hut  I  um  stopped  ut  every  turn  by  ray  ignorance:  for 
inhtanco,  what  is  known  of  the  Ulyriiins,  the  great  people  that  were 
sprnid  from  the  borders  of  Greece  to  the  Danube? — what  were  tljeir 
mco  dtui  language  ? — and  what  is  known  of  all  tlieir  country  at  this 
moment?  I  imagine  that  oven  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Dalmatia 
arn  linjiorfectlj'  known  :  and  v,ho  has  explored  the  details  of  Moesia? 
It  ticf.niM  Lit  me  that  n  iloiimn  lli^iiory  should  embrace  tlie  history  of 
every  penplo  with  whurii  (ho  lloinuns  were  successively  concerned ; 
not  80  as  to  go  into  ul!  the  details,  which  are  generally  worthies 
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but  yet  so  as  to  give  sometbing  of  a  notion  of  the  great  changes, 
both  physical  and  moral,  winch  iho  ditVereut  part^  of  the  ^vorld  hiivo 
imdergono.  How  earnestly  uue  desires  to  present  to  one's  mind  a 
peopUti  landscape  of  Gaul,  or  Germany,  or  Britain,  before  Rome 
encountered  them:  to  picture  the  freshness  of  the  scenei^,  when  nil 
the  earth's  resources  were  as  yet  untouched,  as  well  as  the  pecuUor 
form  of  the  human  species  iu  that  particular  country,  its  language^ 
its  habits,  its  institutions.  And  yet,  these  indulgences  of  uur  inteU 
Icctual  fiicttltios  match  strangely  with  the  fever  of  our  limes,  and 
the  pressure  for  life  and  death  which  is  guing  an  all  around  us. 
The  disorders  iu  our  social  state  appear  to  me  to  continue  unabated ; 
and  you  know  what  trifles  mere  political  grievances  are,  wlieu  com- 
pared with  these.  Education  in  wunLed  to  improve  the  pliysicul 
condition  of  the  people,  and  yet  their  physical  condition  must  be  im- 
proved before  they  can  he  susceptible  of  education.  1  hear  that  tbo 
Roman  Catholics  ore  increasing  fast  amongst  us  :  Lord  Slire\vsbury 
and  other  wealtliy  Catholics  arc  devoting  their  whole  incomes  to  iha 
cause,  while  the  tremendous  iuHu.x  of  Iii^h  labourera  into  Lanca- 
shire and  the  west  of  Scotland  is  tainting  the  whole  population  with 
a  worse  than  barbarian  element.  You  havo  heard  also,  I  duubtnot 
of  the  Trades'  Unions,  a  feai-ful  engine  of  mischief,  ready  to  riot  or 
to  aisaasioate,  with  all  the  wickedness  that  has  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  countries  characterized  a^isoeiaiions  not  recognised  by  the  law, — 
the  iTat^iai  of  Athens,  the  clubs  of  Paris;  and  I  see  uo  counter- 
acting power 

I  slmll  look  forward  with  the  greatest  interest  to  your  *'  Kirchon- 
und-llaus  Buch;  "  I  never  cease  to  feel  the  benefit  which  1  have 
derived  from  your  letter  to  Dr.  Knott;  the  view  there  contained  of 
Christian  Wor&hip  and  of  Christian  Sacrifice  as  the  consummation  of 
that  worship  is  to  my  mind  c^uile  perfect.  What  would  I  give  to  seo 
our  Liturgy  amended  on  that  model !  But  our  Bishops  cry,  "  Touch 
uot,  meddle  not,"  till  indeed  it  will  bo  too  late  to  do  either.  I  have 
been  much  delighted  with  two  American  works  which  have  had  a  large 
circulation  iu  England;  the  *'  Young  Christian,"  and  the  **  Corner 
Stone."  by  a  New  Englander,  Jacob  Abbott.  They  arc  very  original 
and  powerful,  and  the  American  illustrations,  whether  borrowed  from 
the  scenery  or  the  manners  of  the  people,  ore  very  striking.  And 
I  hear,  both  from  India  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  most  delightful 
accounts  of  the  ;£cal  and  resources  of  the  American  Missionaries, 
that  none  are  doiug  &o  much  in  the  cause  of  ChriAt  as  they  are. 
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They  will  take  our  place  in  the  world.  I  think  not  unworthily, 
though  with  fur  less  advantages  in  many  respects,  thaa  those  which 
we  have  so  fatally  wasted.  It  is  a  contrast  most  deeply  humiliating 
to  compare  what  we  might  have  been  with  what  we  are.  with  almost 
Israel's  privileges,  and  with  all  Israels  abuse  of  them.  I  could 
write  on  vrilhout  limit,  if  my  time  were  as  unlimited  aa  my  inclina- 
tions; it  is  vain  to  say  what  I  would  give  to  talk  with  you  on  a 
great  many  points,  though  your  letters  have  done  more  than  I 
should  have  thought  possible  towards  enabling  me  in  a  manner  to 
talk  with  you.  I  feel  no  doubt  of  our  agreement;  indeed  it  would 
make  me  very  unliappy  to  doubt  it,  for  I  am  sure  our  principles  are 
the  same,  and  they  ought  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusions.  And  so 
1  think  they  do.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend;  1  do  crast  to  see 
you  again  ere  very  long. 


XC.      TO   AS    Or.D   PUPIL,      (a.) 

Rngby,  October  29,  1834. 
I  ihank  you  very  much  for  your  letter;  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
it  greatly  interested  me,  at  the  same  time  that  it  also  in  some 
respects  has  pained  me.  I  da  grieve  that  you  do  not  enjoy  Oxford; 
it  is  not,  OS  you  well  know,  that  I  admire  the  present  tone  of  the 
miijority  of  ita  members,  or  greatly  respect  their  judgment,  still 
there  ia  mucii  that  is  noble  and  good  about  the  place,  and  you,  I 
should  have  hoped,  might  have  benefited  by  the  good,  and  escaped 
the  folly.  If  you  have  got  your  xiews  for  your  course  of  life  into  a 
deftnito  shape,  so  as  to  sec  your  way  clear  before  you,  and  this  course 
18  wholly  ut  variance  with  the  studies  of  a  University,  then  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said,  except  that  I  am  sorry  and  surprised,  and  should 
be  very  anxious  to  learu  what  your  views  are.  But  if  you  look  for- 
ward to  any  of  what  aro  called  the  learned  professions,  and  wish 
Btitl  to  carry  on  the  studies  of  a  well-educated  man,  depend  upon  it 
that  you  are  in  the  right  place  where  you  are,  and  have  greater 
means  within  your  reach  there,  than  you  can  readily  obtain  else- 
whero.  University  distinctions  are  a  great  starting  point  in  life; 
they  introduce  a  man  well,  nay,  they  even  add  to  hia  influence 
afterwards.  At  this  moment,  when  I  write  what  is  against  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  people  at  Oxford,  they  would  be  too  happy  to  say, 
that  I  objected  to  their  system,  beciiuse  I  hud  not  tried  it.  or  had 
not  succeeded  in  it.     Consider  that  a  young  man  has  no  means  of 
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becoming  independent  of  the  society  about  him.  If  you  wish  to 
exercise  influence  hereafter,  begin  by  distinguishing  yourself  in  the 
regular  way,  not  by  seeming  to  prefer  a  separate  way  of  your  own. 
It  is  not  the  natural  order  of  things,  nor.  I  think,  the  sound  one. 
I  know  a  man  at  Oxford  sixteen  years  ngo.  very  clever,  but  one  who 
railed  against  the  place  and  its  institutions,  and  would  not  read  for 
a  class,  ^nd  tliis  man,  I  am  told,  is  now  a  zealous  Conservative, 
and  writes  in  the  British  Magazine. 

As  to  your  disappointment  in  society,  I  really  am  afraid  to  touch 
on  the  subject  without  clearer  knowledge.  But  you  should,  I  am 
sure,  make  an  effort  to  speak  out,  as  I  am  really  gniteful  for  your 
having  icritten  out  to  me.  Ueserve  and  fear  of  committing  oneself 
are.  beyond  a  certain  point,  positive  evils  :  a  man  had  better  expose 
himself  half-a-dozen  times,  than  be  shut  up  always;  and  after  all, 
it  is  not  exposing  yourself,  for  no  one  can  help  valuing  and  loving 
what  seems  an  abandonment  to  feelings  of  sympathy,  especially  when 
from  the  character  of  him  who  thus  opens  his  heart,  the  effort  is 
known  to  be  considerable.  I  am  afraid  that  X  may  be  writing  at 
random;  only  believe  me  tliat  I  feel  very  deeply  interested  about 
jou,  and  perhaps  have  more  sympathy  with  your  case,  than  many  a 
younger  man  ;  for  the  circumstances  of  my  life  have  kept  mo  young 
in  fieelingB,  and  the  period  of  twenty  years  ago  is  as  vividly  present 
^Bmy  mind,  as  though  it  were  a  thing  of  yesterday. 

^^^^P  Rugby,  November  21,  1834. 

^Rl  was  very  glad  to  see  your  handwriting  once  again,  and  shaU  bo 
Tcry  ready  to  answer  your  question  to  the  best  of  my  power,  although 
I  am  well  aware  of  its  ditficulty.  It  bo  happens  that  I  have  said 
Bomething  on  this  very  subject  in  the  Introduction  to  the  new  volume 
of  my  Sermons,  whiuh  is  just  published,  so  that  it  has  been  much  in 
my  thoughts  lately,  though  I  am  afraid  it  is  easier  here,  as  in  otlier 
things,  to  point  out  what  is  of  no  use,  than  tu  recommend  what  is. 

The  preparation  for  ordination,  so  far  as  passing  the  Bishop's 
examination  is  concerned,  must  vary  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
different  Bishops,  some  requiring  one  thing,  and  some  another.  I 
no  book  on  the  Articles  altogether,  but  Hey*8  Divinity  Lec- 
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tare«  at  C&mbridge  seem  to  me  the  best  and  fairest  of  anj  tint  1 
know  of. 

But  with  regard  to  the  much  higher  question,  *^What  Ime  of 
study  is  to  be  recommended  for  a  clergyman  i "  my  own  notwos  aj* 
very  decided,  though  I  am  afraid  they  are  somewhat  singokr.  A 
clergyman's  profession  is  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  ChristianitT. 
with  no  more  particular  profession  to  distract  his  attention  from  u. 
While  all  men,  therefore,  should  study  the  Scnptores.  he  shoold 
study  them  thoroughly :  because  from  them  only  is  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity  to  be  obtained.  And  they  are  to  be  studied  with  tb« 
help  of  philological  works  and  antiquarian,  not  of  dogmatictl 
theology.  But  then  for  the  application  of  the  Scriptures,  ki 
preaching,  &c..  a  man  re(]uires,  first,  the  general  cultivation  of  hi* 
mind,  by  constantly  reading  the  works  of  the  very  greatest  writafs^ 
philosophers,  orators,  and  poets  :  and,  next,  au  understanding  of  tbe 
actual  state  of  society — of  our  own  and  of  general  history,  as  affecting 
and  explaining  the  existing  differences  amoni^t  us.  both  social  and 
religious. — and  of  political  economy,  as  teaching  him  how  to  deal 
with  the  poor,  and  how  to  remove  many  of  the  natural  delosioBi 
which  embitter  their  minds  against  the  actual  frame  of  society.  Fu^ 
ther,  I  should  advise  a  constant  use  of  the  biography  of  good  men; 
their  inward  feelings,  prayers,  Ac,  and  of  devotional  and  practical 
works,  like  Taylor's  Holy  Living,  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progre^  «£ 
Religion  in  the  Soul,  Ac,  kc.  About  Ecclesiastical  llistory,  thers 
is  a  great  difficulty.  I  do  nut  know  Waddingtous  book  well,  but 
the  common  histories,  Mosheim,  Milncr.  Dupin,  ^*c.,  are  all  bad 
is  Fleury,  except  the  Dissertations  prefixed  to  several  of  his  volumes, 
and  which  ought  to  be  publiahed  separately.  For  our  own  Church 
again,  tbe  truth  lies  iu  a  well ;  Strype,  with  all  his  accuracy,  is  80 
weak  and  so  totally  destitute  of  all  sound  views  of  government,  that 
it  is  positively  injurious  to  a  man's  understanding  to  be  long  en- 
gaged in  so  had  an  atmosphere.  Dumet  is  much  better  in  every 
■w"a.Ti  jet  he  is  not  a  great  man  ;  and  I  suppose  that  the  Catholic  and 
Puritan  writers  are  as  bad  or  worse.  As  commentators  on  Ihfl 
Scriptures.  I  should  recommend  Lightfoot  and  Grotius;  the  former« 
from  his  great  llabbinical  learning,  is  often  a  most  admirable  illus- 
trator of  allusious  and  obscure  passages  in  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  the  latter,  alike  learned  and  able  and  honest,  is  always 
worth  reading.  But  1  like  Pole's  Synopsis  Criticorum  altogether, 
and   the   fairness   of  the   collection  is  admirable.    For  Hebrew, 
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Gesenius's  Lexicon  and  Stuart's  Grammar  are  reeommeuded  to  me, 
but  I  cannot  judge  of  thcra  mrsolf.  Sclilousnor's  well-known 
Lexicons  for  iVie  Sepluagint  and  New  Teatameut  aro  exceedingly 
valuablw  as  an  index  verbonim.  but  bis  interpretntions  «re  not  lo  bo 
reliod  on,  and  ho  did  not  belong  to  llie  really  great  school  of  Ger- 
man philology 


xcu,     *  TO  n.  niouTON,  esq. 

Bogby,  NoTember  26, 1834. 
1  have  not  time  to  send  yon  a  regulai*  letter  in  answer,  but  you 
Viisli  to  hear  my  opinion  about  the  Hugby  Magazine  l>ofore  Lake 
leaTC6  Oxford.  I  told  him  that  what  I  wanted  to  know,  was,  in 
whose  hands  the  conduct  of  the  work  would  be  placed.  Everything 
depends  on  this ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  if  the  Editors  aro  discreet 
and  inexorable  in  rejecting  trash,  I  should  be  delighted  to  have 
such  a  work  established,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  do  admit 
irftsh,  or  worse  sUU,  anything  like  local  or  personal  swindal  or 
gossip,  the  Magazine  would  he  a  serious  disgrace  to  ns  all.  And  I 
think  men  owe  it  to  the  name  of  a  school  not  to  risk  it  lightly,  as  of 
course  a  Maga/ijie  called  by  the  name  of  '^I^ugby"  would  risk  it. 
Again,  I  should  most  deprecate  it,  if  it  were  political,  for  many 
reasons  which  you  can  easily  conceive  yourself.  I  do  not  wish  to 
encourage  tho  false  notion  of  my  making  or  trying  to  make  the 
school  political.  This  would  be  done  were  the  Magazine  liberal : 
if  otherwise,  I  should  regret  it  on  other  grounds,  if  the  Editors 
are  good,  and  the  plan  well  laid  down  and  steadily  kept  to,  I  shall 
think  the  Magazine  a  moat  CKOcUenl  ihin^,  both  for  llie  credit  of 
the  school,  and  for  its  real  benefit.  Only  remember  that  the  result 
of  such  an  attempt  cannot  be  neutral;  it  must  either  do  us  great 
good  or  great  harm. 


xcm.     TO  asr.  j.  heabx. 


k 

r  It  delights  me  to  find  that  so  good  a  man  us  Mr.  H. 

'  thinks  very  well  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  anticipates  very  favour- 
able results  from  it.  but  1  cannot  think  that  this  or  any  other  sbgle 
measure  can  do  much  towards  the  cure  of  evils  so  complicated.     I 
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groftn  over  the  divisions  af  the  Chorch,  of  all  our  evils  I  tliink  tli« 
greatest, — of  Cbriat's  Church  I  meau, — that  mea  »hoald  call  them- 
Belvea  Romaa  Catholics,  Charch  of  England  men.  Baptists,  Qiukers. 
all  sorts  of  various  appellations,  forgetting  that  only  glorious  name 
of  Christxas,  vhich  is  common  to  all,  and  a  true  bond  of  imion. 
I  begin  now  to  think  that  things  must  be  worse  before  tbej  ut 
better,  and  that  nothing  but  some  great  pressure  from  without  m\\ 
make  Christians  cast  away  their  idols  of  Sectarianism ;  the  vont 
and  most  mischievous  by  which  Christ's  Church  has  ever  been 
plagued. 


XCrV.      TO   MB.  JTJSnCB   OOLBBIDOE. 


4 
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Fox  How,  Janiufy  34, 18S5. 
I  do  not  know  when  T  have  been  so  much  delighted  as  by  a  para- 
graph in  the  Globe  of  this  morning,  which  announced  your  elevatictt 
to  the  Bench.     Tour  late  letters,  while  they  in  some  measure  pr» 
pared  me  for  it,  have  made  me  stJll  more  rejoice  in  it,  because  thef; 
told  me  how  acceptable  it  would  be  to  yourself.     I  do  heartily  ixA 
entirely  rejoice  at  it,  on  public  grounds  no  less  than  on  private ;  as 
an  appointment  honourable  to  the  government.  beneQcial  to  tht 
public  service,  and  honourable  and  desirable  for  yourself;  and  I  bav« 
some  selfish  pleasure  about  it  also,  iuasraucb  as  I  hope  that  I  shall 
have  some  better  chance  of  seeing  j-ou  now  than  I  have  had  hithertOi  ^ 
either  in  "Wai-wickshiro  or  in  Westmoreland.     For  myself,  when  IB 
am  her<?  in  thin  perfection  of  beauty,  with  the  place  just  coming 
into  shiipe,  ami  the  young  plantations  naturally  leiuUng  one  to  anci- 
cipate  the  future.  1  am  inclined  to  feel  nothing  but  joy  that  the  late 
cliuwg«  of  Government  baa  destroyed  all  chance  of  my  being  ever 
called  away  from  Westmoreland.     At  least  I  can  say  this,  that  I 
should  only  have  valued  a  Bishopric  aa  giving  me  some  prospect  of 
effecting  tliat  Church  llefonn  which  1  su  earnestly  long  for, — tha_ 
commencement  of  &u  union  with  all    Christians,  and  of  a  tniM 
Church  government  Ha  distinguished  from  a  CUrgy  government,  or 
from  none  at  all.      For  this  I  would  sacrifice  anything;    but  as 
for  a  Bishopric  on  the  actiuil  system,  and  with  no  chance  of  mending 
it,  it  would  only  make  me  feel  more  strongly  than  I  do  at  present^ 

the  IjfhtffTfit  otvtn*  TToXXa  ^(o>io»Ta,  p»jii*oc  KfoLTiHt*  S 

\Vu(d«worlh  is  verj'  well ;  postponing  his  new  volume  of  poems 
till  the  political  ferment  is  somewhat  abated.     "At  ille  labitur  el 
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labetur,"  so  far  as  I  can  foresee,  notwithalanding  what  the  Tories 
hare  gaiiied  at  the  late  cleciioiis. 

Have  you  seen  your  uncle's  "Letters  on  Inspiration,"  which  I 
believe  are  to  be  published?  They  are  well  fitted  to  break  ground 
in  the  approaches  to  that  momeutous  questiou  whicli  involves  in  it 
M  great  a  shock  to  existing  notions ;  the  greatest  probably,  that  has 
ever  been  given  since  the  discovery  of  the  falsehood  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Pope's  infallibility.  Yet  it  must  come,  and  will  end,  in  spite 
of  the  fears  and  clamours  of  the  weak  and  bigoted,  in  the  higher 
exalting  and  more  sure  establishing  of  Christiuu  truth. 


k 


XCV.       TO    KEV.    JUl^US   BARE. 


Fax  How,  Juaary  26, 1636. 
I  cordially  enter  into  your  views  about  a  Theological  Review,  and 
T  think  the  only  difTicully  would  be  to  find  an  Editor;  I  do  not 
think  that,  Wbately  would  havu  time  to  write,  but  1  can  ask  him  ; 
and  undoubtedly  he  would  approve  of  the  scheme.  Hampden  oocura 
to  me  as  a  more  likely  man  to  join  such  a  tiling  than  Pusey,  and  I 
think  I  know  one  or  two  of  the  younger  Afostera  of  Arts  who  would 
be  very  useful.  My  notion  of  the  main  objects  of  the  work  would  be 
this;  1st.  To  give  really  fair  accounts  and  analyses  of  the  works  of 
the  early  Christian  Writers;  giving  also,  so  far  as  possible,  a  correct 
view  of  the  critical  questions  relating  to  them,  fts  to  their  genuine- 
ness, and  the  more  or  less  corrupted  state  of  the  text.  2nd.  To 
make  some  beginnings  of  Biblical  Criticism,  which,  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  Old  Testament,  is  in  England  almost  non-existent.  3rd.  To 
illustrate  in  a  really  impartial  spirit,  with  no  object  but  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  the  rise  and  progress  of  Dissent;  to  show  what 
Christ's  Church  and  this  nation  have  owed  to  the  Establishment 
and  to  the  Dissenters;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  injury  they 
have  received  from  each ;  with  ii  view  of  promoting  a  real  union 
between  them.  These  are  matters  particular,  but  oil  bearing  upon 
the  great  philosophical  and  Christian  truth,  which  seems  to  me  the 
very  truth  of  truths,  that  Christian  unity  and  the  peifoction  of 
Christ's  Church  are  independent  of  theological  Articles  of  opinion; 
consisting  in  a  certain  moral  state  and  moral  and  religious  aflectious. 
which  have  existed  in  good  Christiana  of  all  ages  and  all  commu- 
nions, along  with  an  infinitely-varying  proportion  of  truth  and  error; 
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dMi  CteiU  CteBdi  IMS  Mm4  «■  A  twk  Mi 
has  aimmy*  been  — inirf  vith 
ffMti«al  Rsalun^  frata  the  intelkcta*! ;  tbn 
tlw  pwt  Ap—tocy,  and  to  look  fsr  CIsMts 
tb«  iwuHM  «r  Ifae  VaoMi, 
th«  Vtim'itif  Chwnk  or  tha  Fi 
MOM  of  opnriooorof  yifomi—n^;  ibit. 
•re  to  k«  hiild  0*  men  of  dM 
CbrMno*  Wtb  ol  ibem,  l>ot  both  of  tbe«  ovetfceniag  anl  imi  if 
pewor ;  tb«  oti«  «dTBDcing  tb«  power  of  Bbhopa,  tJhe  ihfi  Aii  of 
the  Pope,  with  etfual  hoaeot/« — it  bmj  be,  for  their  leByeUitc  tne^ 
with  oqod  bonefit. — but  with  m  little  daim  the  one  m  the  other  lo 
be  ftn  AOtbcritjr  for  Chrietiano,  and  with  eqaallj  little  impntial  p0^ 
cepiion  of  aniYervAl  trnth-  Bat  then  for  the  Editor;  if  bennst 
Ut«  in  London  or  in  the  Univernties,  I  cannot  think  of  the 
mm.  ...... 
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For  How,  /aaaary  2S, 
I  mippoao,  as  joa  hare  an  EagLer  vacation,  that  joa  hare  bj  thif 
time  retnrned  or  are  returning  to  Harrow.  Next  week  we  shait  be 
ftlao  begiuniog  work  at  Hngby.  viiib  the  prospect  of  ono-aod-twenty 
weeka  befoUe  us; — too  long  a  period,  I  Uiink.  either  for  boys  er 
maalors.  In  ibe  moan  time  we  bare  l>een  here  for  nearly  sLx  weelok^H 
•cloying  onrMlvee  as  much  as  pos^ble.  though  wc  have  had  mooVH 
Bkore  anow,  I  irnnginc.  thnn  jou  have  had  in  the  south.  Bui  we 
hate  ba/J  m  Inrgo  ami  cheerful  party  within  doors,  and  safiicieut 
variety  of  woulbrr  to  ullow  of  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  of  sceneiy ; 
lievidas  tlio  perpetual  beauty  and  interest  of  Ibis  particular  plAce 
and  tho  rlolight  of  watching  the  progress  of  all  our  improTO- 
mniita.  Wo  huro  done,  however,  at  last,  with  workmen,  and  hai 
now  only  to  wait  for  Nntun-'s  work  in  bringing  on  our  shrubs 
trees  to  their  niaturily ;  tliuugh  many  people  tell  me  that  ev( 
additional  trco  will  rather  injure  the  beauty  of  this  place  than  im- 
prove it. 

1  have  tried  the  oxporiraont  which  I  mentioned  to  you  about  the 
Fifth  Form  with  Horne  mntlifications.  I  have  not  given  the  Fifth 
the  \ut^nr  (jf  fagging,  hut  hy  reducing  their  number  to  about  three 
or  four-nnrl-twenty,  we  hnve  made  them  much  more  rebpcctable 
both  in  conduct  and  scholarship,  and  more  liko  boys  at  the  head  of 
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lool.     I  do  not  think  that  \yo  bnvn  at 
of  clever  boys  at  Rugby,  and  tbero  aro 


present  a  large  propor- 
many  great  evjla  whirh 
1  have  lo  contend  with,  more  than  are  generally  known.  I  think, 
also,  that  we  are  now  beginuiug  to  outlive  that  desije  of  novelty 
^hich  made  ao  many  peoiile  »end  their  sous  to  Hugby  when  1  first 
went  there.  I  knew  that  that  feoliiig  would  ebb,  and  therefore  got 
the  school  limited;  or  else  as  the  fluod  would  havo  risen  higher,  so  ita 
ebb  would  have  been  more  marked  ;  but,  ns  it  was.  the  limit  was  set 
too  high,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  keep  up  to  it,  especially 
OS  other  foundation  schoolb  are  every  day  becoming  reformed,  and 
therefore  entering  into  competition  with  us.  But  I  fifty  this  with- 
out the  least  uneasine^is,  for  the  bcIiooI  is  renlly  meiKliiig  in  itself; 
and  its  credit  at  the  Universities  increasing  rather  tlmn  fulling  off; 
and.  80  long  as  this  is  the  case,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied:  if  we 
were  really  to  go  down  in  etiiciency,  either  from  my  fault,  or  from 
faulto  which  I  could  not  remedy,  1  should  soon  establish  myself  at 
Fox  How. 

I  wrote  to  Hftwtroy  to  congratulato  him  on  big  appointment,  and 
I  took  that  opportunity  to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  getting  up  good  grammars,  bolh  Latin  and  Greek,  which, 
being  used  in  all  or  most  of  the  great  public  schools,  would  so  be- 
come, iu  fact,  the  national  grammara.  I  should  propose  to  adopt 
something  of  the  plan  followed  by  our  Translators  of  iho  Bible; 
i.  e.  that  a  certain  portion  of  each  grammar  should  be  assigned  to 
the  master  or  masters  of  each  of  the  great  schools ;  e.  g.  the  acci- 
dence to  one,  syntax  to  another,  prosody  to  a  third ;  or  probably 
with  greater  subdivisions  ;  that  then  the  parts  so  drawn  up  should 
be  submitted  to  the  revision  of  the  other  schools,  and  the  whole 
thus  brought  into  shape.  Hawtrcy  exclaims  strongly  against  the 
faults  of  the  Eton  grammars,  and  I  am  not  satisfied  with  Mattbin, 
which  seems  to  me  too  difficult,  and  almost  impossible  to  be  Icanit 
I  by  heart.  Hawtrey  said  he  would  write  to  me  again,  when  he  found 
himself  more  settled,  and  1  have  not  heard  from  him   since.     I 

r  should  like  to  know  what  your  sentiments  are  about  it;  it  would  he 
^Xt^rra  icar'  iCx})'  to  have  a  common  grammar  jointly  concocted; 
but  if  I  cannot  get  other  men  to  join  me,  I  think  we  must  try  our 
harids  on  one  lor  our  own  use  at  Rugby;  I  shall  not,  however,  think 
of  this  till  all  hope  of  something  better'  is  out  of  the  question. 


W 


'  The  nccat&ity  for  inch  a  plan  was  erentuolly  obviated  by  bia  adoption  of  the 
&0V.  C.  Wordsworth's  Qrcck  Gruamar. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  we  bare  not  enough  of  co-opexmtion  in  oar 
system  of  public  education,  including  both  the  great  schools  and 
Universities.  I  do  not  like  the  centralizing  plan  of  compolaory 
uniformity  under  the  govemment ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
all  be  acting  without  the  least  reference  to  one  another.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  wanted,  particularly  I  think  with  regard  to 
expulsion.  Under  actual  circumstances  it  is  often  no  penalty  at  all 
in  reality,  while  it  is  considered  ignorantly  to  be  the  excess  of 
severity,  and  the  ruin  of  a  boy  s  prospects.  And  until  the  Uni- 
versities have  an  examination  upon  admission  as  a  Universi^,  not  a 
college  regulation,  the  standard  of  the  college  lecture-rooms  will  be 
80  low,  that  a  young  man  going  from  the  top  of  a  public  school  will 
be  nearly  losing  his  time,  and  tempted  to  go  back  in  his  scholarship 
by  attending  them.  This  is  an  old  grievance  at  Oxford,  as  I  can 
bear  witness,  when  I  myself  was  an  under-graduate  just  come  from 
Winchester. 


XCVJI.      TO   REV.    F.   C.    BLACKSTOKE. 

Fox  How,  January  29, 1835. 
We  have  now  been  here  nearly  six  weeks,  enjoying  this  country 
to  the  full,  in  spite  of  the  snow,  of  which  we  have  had  more  than 
our  usual  portion.  Now,  however,  it  is  all  gone,  and  the  spring 
lights  and  gentle  airs  of  the  last  few  days  have  made  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery  at  its  very  highest.  We  have  so  large  a  party  in  the 
house,  that  we  are  very  independent  of  any  other  society ;  my  wife's 
two  sisters  and  one  of  my  nieces,  besides  one  of  our  Sixth  Form  at 
Rugby,  in  addition  to  our  own  children.  I  was  much  annoyed  at 
being  called  away  into  Warwickshire  to  vote  at  the  election, — a  long 
and  hurried  and  expensive  journey,  with  no  very  great  interest  in 
the  contest,  only  as  having  a  vote,  I  thought  it  right  to  go,  and 
deliver  my  testimony.  We  were  at  one  time  likely  to  have  a  con- 
test in  Westmoreland,  but  that  blew  over.  I  wish  that  in  thinking 
of  you  with  a  pupil,  I  could  tliink  of  you  as  enjoying  the  employ- 
ment, whereas  I  am  afraid  you  will  feel  it  to  be  a  burden.  It  is, 
perhaps,  too  exclusively  my  business  at  Rugby;  at  least  I  fancy  that 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  little  more  time  for  other  things ;  but  I 
have  not  yet  learnt  to  alter  my  feelings  of  intense  interest  in  the 
(»ccupatiou.     I  feel,  perhaps,  the  more  interest  in  it,  because  I  seem 
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to  find  it  more  and  more  hopeless  to  get  men  to  think  &nd  inquire 
freely  and  fairly,  after  they  have  once  taken  their  side  in  life.  The 
oniy  hope  is  with  the  young,  if  by  any  means  they  can  he  led  to 
think  for  themselves  without  following  a  party,  and  to  love  what  is 

good  and  true,  let  thorn  fuid  it  where  they  will 

The  Church  question  remains  more  uncertain  than  ever;  we  have 
got  a  respite.  I  trust,  from  the  Jew  Dill  for  some  time;  but  in  other 
matters,  I  fear,  Reform,  according  to  my  views,  is  as  far  off  as  ever; 
I  care  not  in  the  least  about  the  pluralities  and  equalizing  revenues; 
let  us  have  a  real  Church  Government  and  not  a  pretended  one; 
and  this  government  vested  in  the  Church,  and  not  in  the  clergy, 
and  we  may  have  hopes  yet.  But  I  dread  above  all  things  the 
notion  cither  of  the  convocation  or  of  any  convocation,  in  which  the 
Laity  had  not  at  least  an  equal  voice..  As  for  the  Irish  Church, 
that  I  think  will  baffle  any  man's  wits  to  settle  as  it  should  he 
settled. 


XCVIH.   TO  CHEVALIER  BUKSEN, 


h^  Rugby,  February  10,  1835. 

I  know  not  bow  adequately  to  answer  your  last  delightful  and 
most  kind  letter,  so  interesting  to  me  in  all  its  parts,  so  full  of 
matter  for  the  expression  of  so  many  thoughts  and  so  many  feelings. 
I  think  you  can  lianlly  tell,  how  I  prize  such  true  sympathy  of 
heart  and  mind  as  I  am  sure  to  iind  in  your  letters;  because  I  hope 

and  believe  that  it  is  not  so  rare  to  yon  as  it  is  to  me I 

tind  in  you  that  exact  combination  of  tastes,  which  I  have  in  myself, 
for  philological,  hibtorical,  and  philosophical  pursuita,  centering  in 
moml  and  epiritual  truths;   the  exact  Greek  itoTlitix^,  if  we  under- 

I  stand,  with  St.  Paul,  where  the  »<rrv  of  our  woXntU  is  to  be  sought 
for.  Your  Hymn  Book  reached  me  before  the  holidays,  and  I  fed 
upon  it  with  unceasing  delight  in  Westmoreland.  It  is.  indeed,  a 
treasure ;  and  how  I  delighted  in  recognising  the  principles  of  the 
Letter  to  Dr.  Nott  in  the  first  Appendix  to  the  volume.  As  to  the 
Hymns,  I  have  not  yet  read  a  single  one.  which  I  liavo  not  thought 
good.  I  should  like  to  know  some  of  your  favourites  ;  for  myself, 
I  am  especially  fond  of  the  Hymn  Hi,  "  Seele,  du  musut  munter 

I  werden,"  Ac. ;  of  697,  *'  Der  Mond  ist  aufgcgangen;"  of  8*-24,  •'  O 
liebe  Seele,  konntst  du  werden  ; "   of  62'i,  "  Erhebt  euch  frohe 
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Jabellieder ; "  of  S39,  "  0  Ewigkeit !  0  Ewigkeit ; "  and  of  933  and 
934.  I  have  tried  to  translate  some  of  them,  bat  have  been  sadly 
disappointed  with  my  own  attempts.  But  I  must  give  you  one  or 
two  stanzas  of  the  Morning  Hymn,  as  a  token  of  my  lore  to  it,  and 
to  show  you  also,  for  your  satisfaction,  bow  much  our  language  is 
inferior  to  yours  in  flexibility  and  power,  by  having  lost  so  much  of 
its  native  character,  and  become  such  a  jumble  of  French  and  Latin 

exotics  with  the  original  Saxon I  shall  send  you,  almost 

immediately,  the  third  volume  of  Thucydides,  and  the  third  volume 
of  Sermons.  The  Appendix  to  the  latter  is  directed  against  an 
error,  which  is  deeply  mischievous  in  our  Church,  by  presenting  so 
great  an  obstacle  to  Christian  union,  as  well  as  to  Christian  Church 
Reform.  Still,  as  in  Catholic  countries,  "  the  Church,"  with  us, 
means,  in  many  persons*  mouths,  and  constantly  in  Parliament,  only 
"  the  Clergy ;  "  and  this  feeling  operates,  of  course,  both  to  produce 
superstition  and  prufaneness,  in  both  respects  exactly  opposed  to 
Christianity.  Church  Reform,  in  any  high  sense  of  the  word,  we 
shall  not  hare  ;  the  High  Church  party  idolize  things  as  they  are; 
the  Evangelicals  idolize  the  early  Reformers ;  their  notion  at  the 
best  would  be  to  curry  into  full  effect  the  intentions  of  Granmerand 
Ridley;  neither  party  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  there  is 
much  more  to  be  done  than  this ;  and  that  Popery  and  narrow 
dogmatical  intolerance  tainted  the  Church  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Ignatius ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ's  true  Church  lived 
through  the  worst  of  times,  and  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  small 
congregations  of  the  Vaudois.  The  state  of  parties  in  England, 
and  that  ignomnco  of  and  indifference  to  general  principles,  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  Englishmen,  is  enough  to  break  one's  heart. 
I  do  not  think  that  you  do  justice  to  the  late  government;  you  must 
compare  them  not  with  the  government  of  a  perfect  Commonwealth, 
but  with  that  worse  than  *'  Fax  Romuli,"  the  Tory  system  that  pre- 
ceded them,  and  which  is  now  threatening  us  again  under  a  new 

aspect It  strikes  me  that  a  noble  work  might  be  written 

on  the  Philosophy  of  Parties  and  Revolutions,  showing  what  are  the 
essential  points  of  division  in  all  civil  contests,  and  what  are  but 
accidents.  For  the  want  of  this,  history  as  a  collection  of  facts  is 
of  no  use  at  all  to  many  persons;  they  mistake  essential  resem- 
blances, and  dwell  upon  accidental  differences,  especially  when  those 
accidental  differences  are  in  themselves  matters  of  great  importance, 
such  as  differences  in  religion,  or,  more  or  less,  of  civil  liberty  and 
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equality.  Whereas  it  seems  to  me  that  the  real  parties  in  human 
nature  are  the  Conservatives  and  the  Advancers;  those  who  look  to 
the  past  or  present,  and  those  who  look  to  the  future,  whether 
knowingly  and  deliberately,  or  by  an  instinct  of  their  nature,  indo- 
lent in  one  case  and  restless  in  the  other,  which  they  themselves  do 
not  analyze.  Thus  Conservatism  may  sometimes  be  ultra  demo- 
cracy, (see  Cleon's  speech  in  Thucydides,  III.,)  sometimes  aristo- 
cracy, as  in  the  civil  wars  of  Home,  or  in  the  English  constitution 
now;  and  the  Advance  may  be  sometimes  despotism,  sometimes 
aristocracy,  but  always  keeping  its  essential  character  of  advance, 
of  taking  off  bonds,  removing  prejudices,  altering  what  is  existing. 
The  Advance  in  its  perfect  form  is  Christianity,  and  in  a  corrupted 
world  must  always  be  the  true  principle,  although  it  has  in  many 
instances  been  so  clogged  with  evil  of  various  kinds,  that  the  con- 
sen'ative  principle,  although  essentially  false  since  man  fell  into  sin, 
has  yet  commended  itself  to  good  men  while  they  looked  on  the 
history  of  mankind  only  partially,  and  did  not  consider  it  as  a 
whole ". 

How  you  astonish  and  shame  me  by  what  you  are 

yourself  continually  effecting  and  proposing  to  effect  amidst  all  your 
official  and  domestic  engagements.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can 
contrive  it,  or  how  your  strength  and  spirits  can  support  it.  O  how 
heartily  do  I  sympathize  in  your  feeling  as  to  the  union  of  philolo- 
gical, historical,  and  philosophical  research,  all  to  minister  to  divine 
truth;  and  how  gladly  would  I  devote  my  time  and  powers  to  such 
pursuits,  did  I  not  feel  as  much  another  thing  in  your  letter,  that 
we  should  abide  in  that  calling  which  God  has  set  before  us.     And 

*  "  Cobbett  is  an  anti-advance  man  to  the  backbone,  he  is  sometimes  Jacobin, 
■ometimes  Conservative,  but  never  liberal ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the 
party  writers  on  both  sides,  of  which  there  is  a  good  proof  in  their  joint  abuse  of  the 
French  government,  which  is,  I  think,  the  most  truly  liberal  and  'advancing'  that 
exists  in  Kurope,  next  perhaps  to  the  Prussian,  which  is  one  of  the  most  advancing 
ever  known." — Bxtract  from  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  in  the  same  year. 

The  doctrine  alluded  to  in  these  Letters  was  one  to  which  he  often  recurred,  and 
which  he  believed,  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to  modem  Europe.  "  A  volume,"  he 
•aid,  "might  be  written  on  those  words  of  Harrington,  'that  we  are  living  in  the 
dregs  of  the  Gothic  empire.'  It  is  that  the  beginnings  of  things  are  bad— and  when 
they  have  not  been  altered,  you  may  safely  say  that  they  want  altering.  But  then 
comes  the  question  whether  our  fate  is  not  6xed,  and  whether  you  could  not  as  well 
make  the  muscles  and  sinews  of  a  full-grown  man  perform  the  feats  of  an  Indian 
juggler;  great  changes  require  great  docility,  and  yon  can  only  expect  that  from  per* 
feet  knowledge  or  perfect  ignorance." 

Y   2 
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it  13  delightfal,  if  at  any  time  I  mar  hope  to  send  oat  into  thenoTld 
any  voung  man  willing  and  tnuned  to  do  Christ's  work,  rich  in  the 
combined  and  indivisible  loTe  of  troth  and  of  goodness. 

It  is  one  of  mr  most  delightful  prospects  to  hring  mj 

two  elder  hovs,  and  I  hope  their  dear  mother  also,  to  see  joa  and 
Mrs.  Ban^n,  whether  it  be  at  Rome  or  at  Berlin.  I  only  wait  for 
the  boys  being  old  enough  to  derire  some  lasting  benefit  from  what 
ther  would  see  and  bear  on  the  Continent.  They  are  too  young 
now.  for  the  eldest  is  but  just  twelve  years  old, — ^the  second  just 
eleven.  Your  little  namesake  is  the  smallest  creature  of  her  age 
that  I  ever  saw. — a  mere  doll  walking  about  the  room ; — but  foil  of 
life  and  intelligence — and  the  merriest  of  the  merry. 

I  have  been  trying  to  begin  Hebrew,  but  am  discouraged  by  my 
notions  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  best  knowledge  hitherto  gained 
about  it.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  understand  Hebrew  well;  that 
is.  as  we  understand  Greek,  where  the  language  is  more  precise  and 
more  clear  than  even  our  own  could  be  ?  Conceive  the  Inminoiis 
clearness  of  Demosthenes,  owing  to  his  perfect  use  of  an  almost 
perfect  language,  and  our  complete  understanding  of  it ;  bnt  the 
interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  *  seems  to  me,  judging  firom 
the  iliffereut  Commentaries,  to  be  almost  guess-work;  and  I  doubt 
whether  it  cau  ever  be  otherwise.  Then  the  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  dates  of  the  several  books,  their  origin,  Ac,  all 
soem  to  me  uudeci.led.  and  what  Wolf  and  Niebuhr  have  done  for 
Greece  and  Rome  seems  sadlv  wanted  for  Judaea. 


XCI.X.       *  TO    C.    J.    VAUGHAN,    ESQ. 

Rugby,  February  25,  1835. 
You  most  not  think  that  I  had  forgotten  you.  thowgh  your  kind 
letter  has  remained  so  long  unanswered.  I  was  always  conscious  of 
my  debt  to  you,  and  resolved  to  pay  it;  but  though  I  can  write 
letters  of  business  at  any  time,  yet  it  is  not  so  with  letters  to 
friends,  wliith  T  neither  like  to  leave  unfinished  in  the  middle,  nor, 
to  say  the  truth,  do  I  always  feel  equal  to  writing  them,  for  they 
reiiuire  a  greater  freshness  and  abstractedness  of  mind  from  odier 

•  Thi«  opiuion  was  groatly  modified  by  bis  later  study  of  the  Propbets.  The 
gi'iuT.il  coincidence  of  t»o  men  so  dilTercnt  as  Lowth  and  Gesenius  in  their  inter- 
pretition  of  Isaiah,  he  used  to  iusunce  as  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  could  be  really  ascertained. 
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matters  than  I  am  always  able  to  command.  I  have  been  greatly 
delighted  vrith  all  I  have  heard  of  you  since  you  have  been  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  it  is  -vexatious  to  me,  however,  that  from  want  of  familiarity 
with  the  9^stem,  I  cannot  bring  your  life  and  pursuits  there  so 
vividly  before  my  mind,  as  1  can  those  of  an  undcr-graduate  in 
Oxford;  otherwise,  to  say  nothing  of  my  personal  interest  for  indi- 
Tiduals,  I  think  tliat  I  am  ati  much  concerned  about  one  university 
as  the  other.  Lake  will  have  told  you,  I  dare  say,  all  our  vacatiou 
news,  and  probably  all  tliat  has  happened  worth  relating  since  our 
return  to  Rugby.  In  fact,  news  of  all  sorts  you  will  he  sure  to 
hear  from  your  other  correspondents  earlier  and  more  fully  than 
from  me. 

I  was  obliged  to  you  for  a  hint  in  your  letter  to  Price,  about  our 
reading  more  Greek  poetry,  and  accordingly  we  have  begun  the 
Harrow  "  Musn  Graeca»"  and  are  doing  some  Pindar.  You  may  be 
sure  that  I  wish  to  consult  the  line  of  reading  at  both  Universities, 
so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  a  system  of  direct  cramming,  or 
without  sacrificing  something,  which  I  may  believe  to  bo  of  para- 
mount imixirtance.  Aristoplianes,  however,  I  had  purposely  left 
for  Lee  to  do  with  the  Fifth  Form»  as  it  is  a  book  which  he  had 
studied  well,  and  can  do  much  better  than  I  can, 

I  am  doing  nothing,  but  thinking  of  many  things.  I  forget 
whether  you  le-arnt  any  German  here,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well 
worth  your  while  to  learn  it  without  loss  of  time.  Everj-  additional 
language  gained,  is  like  an  additional  power,  none  more  so  than 
German.  1  have  been  revelling  in  my  friend  Bunsen's  collection  of 
hymns,  and  have  lately  got  a  periodical  work  on  Divinity,  published 
by  some  of  the  best  German  Divines,  '*  Theologiscbe  Studien  und 
Kritiken."  I  mention  these,  because  they  are  both  so  utterly  un- 
like what  is  called  Rationalism,  and  at  the  same  time  so  unlike  our 
High  Church  or  Evangelical  writings;  they  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
most  pure  transcript  of  the  New  Testament,  combining  in  a  most 
extraordinary'  degree  the  spirit  of  love  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom. 

It  is  a  very  hard  thing.  I  suppose,  to  read  at  once  passionately 
and  critically,  by  no  means  to  be  cold,  captious,  sneering,  or  scoff- 
ing; to  admire  greatness  and  goodness  with  an  intense  love  and 
reneration,  yet  to  judge  all  things ;  to  be  the  slave  neitlier  of  names 
nor  of  parties,  and  to  sacrifice  even  the  most  beautiful  associations 
for  the  sake  of  truth.     I  would  say,  as  a  good  general  rule,  never 
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n*d  tbe  irorics  of  uit  ordinArj  roan,  except  on  scienti6c  in&tt«n, 
or  when  tbej  oonUin  simple  matters  of  fact.  Even  on  maUen  of 
fact,  silij  and  ignorant  men,  boveTer  honest  and  industriooa  in  theii 
ponicalar  sabject,  require  to  be  read  with  eonBtAnt  watchfulness  and 
MBpicion ;  whereas  great  men  are  alwvjs  instrudiTe,  even  amidst 
much  of  error  on  particolar  points.  In  general,  bowerer,  I  hold  it 
to  be  certain,  that  the  truth  i&  to  be  found  in  the  great  men,  and 
the  error  in  the  Uttlo  ones. 


C.      *  TO  A-    p.    8TANLCT,    £8^, 

I  am  delighted  that  joa  like  Oxford,  nor  am  I  the 

least  afraid  of  jomt  liking  it  too  much.  It  does  not  follow  because 
one  admires  and  love^  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  pluce  and  its 
■Mociations,  or  because  one  forms  in  it  the  most  Taltinble  and  most 
delightful  friendships,  that  therefore  one  is  to  uphold  its  foolisb- 
neas,  and  to  try  to  perpetuate  iu  faults.  My  love  for  any  place  or 
person,  or  institutiou,  is  exactly  the  measure  of  my  desire  to  reform 
tbcm ;  a  doctrine  which  seems  to  me  as  natural  now,  as  it  seemed 
strange  when  I  was  a  child,  when  I  could  not  make  out,  how.  if  ray 
mother  loved  me  more  than  strange  children,  she  should  find  iaolC 
with  me  and  nut  with  them.  But  I  do  not  think  this  ought  to  be 
a  difficulty  to  any  one  who  is  more  than  six  years  old.  I  euppose 
that  the  reading  necessary  for  the  schools  is  now  so  great,  that  yoa 
can  scarcely  have  time  for  anything  else.  Your  German  will  be 
kept  up  naturally  enough  in  your  mere  classical  reading,  and 
ancient  history  and  philosophy  vsill  be  constantly  recalling  modern 
events  and  piinies  to  your  mind,  and  improving  in  fact,  in  the  best 
way,  your  faroiliurily  with  and  understanding  of  them.  But  I  hope 
that  you  will  bo  at  Oxford  long  enough  to  have  one  year  at  least 
of  reading  directly  on  the  middle  ages  or  modem  times,  and  of 
reTclling  in  the  stores  of  the  Oxford  libraries.  I  have  never  lost 
the  bcnelit  of  what  I  enjoyed  in  this  respect,  though  I  have  often 
cause  to  regret  that  it  is  no  longer  within  my  reach. 

1  do  not  know  wliy  my  Thucydides  is  not  out :  I  sent  off  the  lost 
corrected  sheet  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  amused  with  thinking  of 
what  will  be  said  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Preface,  which  is  very 
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rvative,  insomuch  that  I  am  rather  afraid  of  being  suspected 
of  ratting;  a  suspicion  which,  notwithstanding,  would  be  quite  un- 
fouuded,  as  you  will  probably  believe  wiiiiuut  uuy  more  solemn  as- 
surance on  my  port.  Nor  do  1  feel  that  1  am  in  any  greater  danger 
of  becoming  a  Radical,  if  by  that  term  be  meant  one  who  follows 
popular  principles,  as  opposed  to  or  distinct  from  literal  ones.  But 
liberal  ]>rinciples  are  more  or  less  popular,  and  more  or  less  aristo- 
cratical,  according  to  circumstances,  and  thus  in  ihe  application  of 
precisely  the  same  principles  which  I  held  two  years  ago,  and  ten 
years  ago,  I  should  write  and  act  as  to  parlituliir  persons  and  parlies 
somewhat  difl'ereutly In  other  words,  the  lute  extraordi- 
nary revolution  has  shown  the  enormous  strength  of  the  aristocracy 
and  of  the  corrupt  and  low  Tory  party  ;  one  sees  clearly  what  hard 
blows  they  will  not  only  stand,  but  require,  and  tliat  the  fear  of 
depressing  them  too  much  is  chimerical.  A  det'per  fear  is  behind; 
that.  like  the  vermin  on  the  jacket  in  Sylla's  apologue,  they  will 
slick  so  tight  to  tlie  form  of  the  constitution,  that  the  constituliou 
itself  will  at  last  be  throwu  into  the  tire,  and  a  military  monarchy 

succeed But  of  one  thing  I  am  clear»  that  if  ever  this 

constitution  l>e  destroyed,  it  will  be  only  when  it  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  when  evils  long  neglected,  and  gowl  long  omitted,  will  have 
brought  things  to  such  a  state,  that  the  constitution  must  iiill  to 
save  the  commonwealth,  and  the  Church  of  England  perish  fur  the 
sake  of  llie  Church  of  Christ.  Search  and  look  whether  you  can 
find  that  any  constitution  was  ever  destroyed  from  within  by  fac- 
tions or  discontent,  witliout  its  destruction  having  been,  either  Just 
penally,  or  necessary,  because  it  could  not  any  longer  answer  ita 
proper  purposes.  And  this  ripeness  for  destruction  is  the  sure  con- 
sequence of  Toryism  and  Conservatism,  or  of  that  base  system  which 
joins  the  hand  of  a  Reformer  to  the  heart  of  a  Tory,  reforms  not 
upon  principle,  but  upon  clamour;  aud  therefore  both  changes 
amiss,  and  preserves  amiss,  alike  blind  and  low-principled  in  what 
it  gives  and  what  it  withholds.  And  therefore  1  would  oppose  to 
the  utmobt  any  govenmietit  predominantly  Tory,  much  more  one 
exclusively  Tory,  and  most  of  all  a  government,  at  once  exclusively 
Tory  in  heart,  and  in  word  and  action  simulating  reform.  Conceive 
the  Duke  of  Ormoud  and  Bolingbroke,  and  Atterbury,  and  Sir  W. 
Wyudham,  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment. So  have  I  filled  my  papur;  but  it  is  idle  to  write  upon 
lings  of  this  kind,  as  no  letter  will  hold  all  that  is  to  be  said,  much 
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less  answer  objeciions  on  the  other  side.    Write  to  me  when  700 
can,  and  tell  me  aboat  joorself  fally*. 


CI.      TO  THE  ABCHBISHOP  OF   DCBLU. 

Rngbj,  Xareh  22. 1835. 
......  I  hare  been  thinking  of  what  tou  saj  as  to  a  book 

on  the  origin  of  Civilization,  and  considering  whether  I  could 
furnish  anvihing  towards  it.  But  histoiy,  I  think,  can  famish 
little  to  the  purpose,  because  all  history  properly  so  called  be- 
longs to  an  age  of  at  least  partial  ciTilization ;  and  the  poetical  or 
mTthical  traditions,  which  refer  to  the  origin  of  this  civilization, 
cannot  be  made  use  of  to  prove  anything,  till  their  character  has 
undergone  a  more  complete  analysb.  I  believe  with  you  that 
$ara(f€9  could  never  civilize  themselves,  but  barbariaju  I  think 
might ;  and  there  are  some  races,  e.  g.  the  Keltic,  the  Teutonic,  and 
the  Hellenic,  that  we  cannot  trace  back  to  a  savage  state,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  they  ever  were  savages.  With  regard  to  such  races 
as  have  been  found  in  a  savage  state,  if  it  be  admitted  that  all  man- 
kind are  originally  one  race,  then  I  should  say  that  they  must  have 
degenerated ;  but.  if  the  physiological  question  be  not  settled  yet. 
and  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  New  Hollander  and  the 
Greek  never  had  one  common  ancestor,  then  you  would  have  the 
races  of  mankind  divided  into  those  improveable  by  themselves,  and 
those  improveable  only  by  others ;  the  first  created  originally  with 
such  means  in  their  possession,  that  out  of  these  they  could  work 
indefinitely  their  own  improvement,  the  vw  <rri  being  in  a  manner 
given  to  them:  the  second  without  the  roD  ori,  and  intended  to 
receive  it  in  time,  through  the  instrumentality  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  And  this  would  be  sufficiently  analogous  to  the  course 
of  providence  in  other  known  cases,  e.  g.  the  communicating  all 
religious  knowledge  to  mankind  through  the  Jewish  people,  and  all 
intellectual  civilization  through  the  Greeks;  no  people  having  ever 
yet  possessed  that  activity  of  mind,  and  that  power  of  reflection  and 
questioning  of  things,  which  are  the  marks  of  intellectual  advance- 
ment, without  having  derived  them  mediately  or  immediately  from 

*  Tbo  lattpr  part  of  this  letter  was  occasioned  by  a  regret  ezpreuecl  at  hit  vote  id 
the  Warwickshire  election.  For  the  distinction  between  ''Liberal  and  Popular 
principles,"  see  his  article  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  ix.  p.  281. 
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Greece.  I  had  occasion  in  the  winter  to  observe  this  in  a  Jew,  of 
whom  I  took  a  few  lessons  in  Hebrew,  and  who  was  learned  in  the 
writings  of  the  Rabbin,  but  totally  ignorant  of  all  the  literature  of 
the  West,  ancient  and  modern.  He  was  consequently  just  like  a 
child. — his  mind  being  entirely  without  the  habit  of  criticisni  or 
analysis,  whether  as  applied  to  words  or  to  things;  wholly  ignorant, 
for  instance,  of  tlie  analysis  of  language,  whether  grammatical  or 
logical ;  or  of  the  analysis  of  a  narrative  of  facts,  according  to  any 
rules  of  probability  external  or  intenial.  I  never  so  felt  the  debt 
which  the  human  race  owes  tS  Pythagoras,  or  whoever  it  waa  that  wa« 
the  first  founder  of  Greek  philosophy. 

The  interest  of  present  questions,  involving  as  they  do 

great  and  eternal  principles,  hinders  me  from  tixing  contentedly 
upon  a  work  of  past  history;  while  the  hopelessness  of  persuading 
men,  and  the  inevitable  odium  which  attends  anything  written  on 
the  topics  of  the  day,  hinder  me  on  the  other  hand  from  writing 
much  about  the  present.  How  great  this  odium  is.  I  really  could 
have  hardly  conceived,  oven  with  all  my  former  experience.  [The 
rest  of  the  letter  is  lost] 


i 
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CII.       TO    AN    OLD    PDPIL.       (A.) 


Itugbf,  March  30,  1835. 
Just  as  I  have  begun  to  write,  the  clock  has  struck  five,  wliich 
you  know  announces  the  end  of  Fourth  lesson,  so  tliat  I  fear  I  shall 
not  make  much  progress  now  ;  I  shall  let  the  Sixth  Form,  however, 
have  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  a  very  beautiful  passage  out  of 
Coleridge  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  while  1  write  on  a  few  lines  to 
you.      It  gave    me  great  pleasure  to  find   that  you  enjoy  's 

society  so  much,  and  I  hope  that  it  makes  Oxford  seem  at  any  rate 
more  endurable  to  you.     I  was  very  much  interested  by  your  story 

of 's  comment  upon  a  little  burst  of  yours  about  Switzerland. 

I  suppose  that  Pococuranteism  (excuse  the  word)  is  much  the  order 
of  the  day  amongst  young  men.  I  observe  symptoms  of  it  here, 
and  am  always  dreading  its  ascendancy,  though  we  have  some  who 
struggle  nobly  against  it.  I  believe  that  "  Nil  admirari,"  in  this 
aeuse  is  the  Devils  favourite  text;  and  he  could  not  choose  a  better 
to  introduce  his  pupils  into  the  more  esoteric  parts  of  his  doctrine. 
And  therefore  1  have  always  looked  upon  a  man  infected  with  this 
disorder  of  anti -romance,  as  on  one,  who  has  lost  the  finest  part  of 
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his  nature,  and  his  best   protection   against   everything   low  and 
fooliab.     Suoh  a  man  may  well  call  me  mad.  but  bis  parly  are  not 
yet  atroTig  pnongh  to  get  me  fairly  shut  up, — and  till  ihey  are.  I 
shall  take  llie  UVierty  of  insisting  that  their  tail  is  the  lotigest,  aa4_- 
the  more  boldly  I  assume  this,  the  more  readily  will  the  world  be^H 
lieve  me.     1  have  lived  now  for  many  years, — indeed,  since  I  wua  a 
very  young  raau» — in  a  very  entire  indificrcnce  as  to  the  opinion  of^_ 
people,  unless  I  have  reason  to  think  them  good  and  wise ;  and  1^^ 
wish  that  some  of  my  friends  would  share  this  indifference,  at  least 
as  far  as   I  am  concenxed.      The  ouly  thing  which  gives  me  the 
slightest  concern  in  the  attacks  which  have  been  lately  made  on 
is  the  idea  of  their  in  any  degree  disLurhing  my  friends.     I 

afraid  that is  not  as  indifferent  as  I  could  wish  either  to 

attacks  in  newspapers,  or  to  the  gossip  of  Oxford  about  Rugby,  of 
which  last  1  have  now  had  some  years'  experience,  and  I  should  pay-^— 
it  a  very  undeserved  compliment,  if  I  were  to  set  any  higher  valoj^f 
on  it  than  I  do  oh  my  frieud  Theodore  Ilook  and  his  correspondents 
in  John  Bull.  It  is  a  mere  idleness  to  attend  to  this  sort  of  talking, 
and  as  to  trying  to  act  so  as  to  avoid  its  attacks, — a  man  would  have 
enough  to  do,  and  would  lead  a  strange  life,  if  he  were  to  be  shaping 
his  conduct  to  propitiate  gossip.  1  hold  it  also  equally  vain  to 
attempt  to  explain  or  to  contradict  any  reports  that  may  be  in  cir- 
culiition ;  in  order  to  do  so,  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  a  weekly 
despatch  at  the  least ;  and  even  then  it  would  do  little  good,  while 
it  would  greatly  encourage  the  utterers  of  scandal,  as  it  would  show 

that  their  ottaeks  were  thought  worth  noticing You  wiLL^ 

be  glad  to  hear  that  the  English  Ksaays  are  again  very  good,  and  S^H 
I  think  are  some  of  the  Latin  Essays;  the  verse  we  have  not  yet 
received.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  constantly  sufficient  occaaioi 
to  remember  our  humanity,  without  any  slave  to  prompt  us. 


cm.      TO   SIU  THOMAS   SABINE   FA5LET,    BART. 

(In  answer  U>  a  qncBtion  flbnut  Fublic  nnd  Prirnte  ^hoolx.) 

Rugby,  April  36.  1835. 

The  difQculties  of  education  stare  me  in  the  face, 

whenever  I  look  at  ray  own  four  boys.  I  thiidt  by  and  by  that  I 
shall  put  them  into  the  school  here,  but  I  shall  do  it  with  tremb- 
ling. Experience  seems  to  point  out  no  one  plan  of  education  as 
decidedly  the  beet;  it  only  says,  I  think,  that  public  education  is 
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the  best  Trherc  it  answers.  But  then  the  question  is,  will  it  answer 
with  one's  own  boy  ?  and  if  it  fails,  is  not  the  failure  complete?  It 
becomes  a  question  of  particulars:  a  very  good  private  tutor  would 
tempt  me  to  try  private  education,  or  a  very  good  public  school,  with 
connexions  amongst  the  boys  at  it,  might  induce  me  to  venture  upon 
public.  Still  there  is  much  chance  in  the  matter ;  for  a  school  may 
change  its  character  greatly,  even  with  the  same  master,  by  the 
prevalence  of  a  good  or  bad  set  of  boys ;  and  this  no  caution  can 
guard  against.  But  I  should  certainly  advise  anything  rather  than 
a  private  school  of  above  thirty  boys.  Large  private  schools,  I 
think,  are  the  worst  possible  system  :  the  choice  lies  between  public 
schools,  and  an  education,  whose  character  may  be  strictly  private 
and  domestic.  This,  I  fear,  is  but  an  unsatisfoctory  opinion  :  but  I 
■hall  be  most  happy  to  give  you  all  the  advice  that  I  can  upon  any 
particular  case  that  you  may  have  to  propose,  when  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Westmoreland.  We  are  just  going  to 
embark  on  our  time  of  gaiety,  or  rather,  I  may  say,  of  bustle ;  for  we 
shall  not  dine  alone  ngaiu  for  the  next  fortnight.  I  am  going  south- 
vards  instead  of  northwards,  to  my  old  home  at  Laleham,  which  1 
can  reach  in  twelve  hours,  instead  of  twenty-four.  You  may  imagine 
that  we  often  think  of  Fox  How,  and  I  sighed  to  see  the  wood 
anemones  on  the  rock,  when  on  Tuesday  I  went  with  all  the 
children,  except  Fan,  to  the  only  place  within  four  miles  of  us, 
where  there  is  a  little  copse  and  wood  flowers. 


CIV.       t  TO    H.    STRICKLAND,    ESQ. 

Kugby,  MmylS,  1836. 
1  congratulate  you  on  your  prospects  of  exploring  Asia  Minor, 
and  I  should  be  most  happy  to  give  you  any  assistance  in  my  |>ower 
towards  furthering  your  objects.  You  know,  I  dare  aay,  a  mop  of 
Asia  Minor  published  a  few  years  since,  by  Colonel  Leake,  and 
showing  all  that  was  then  known  of  that  country.  The  Geographi- 
cal Society  will  give  you  all  iufurmation.  which  you  may  need  as  to 
more  recent  journeys ;  but  I  imagine  little  has  been  done  of  any 
account.  What  w  to  he  done^  may  be  divided  naturally  inlo  two 
heads,  physical  research,  and  moral,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term. 
As  to  the  funner,  you  cun  need  no  suggestions  from  me.  ]  am 
cuinoua  to  know  about  the  geology— whether  the  sail  lakes  of  the 
interior  belong  t^  the  red  marl  formation,  and  whether  there  are 
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daft  time  have 

flfv  ff^  tnctt  oc  ontiof^A  nraMs«  >■■  vmuct  ua 
cgtticfce4  «r  are  efwrtiing  vm  lb«  ■■■ilafcla  mQ,  eitlMr 
rwHefw  or  tiiwiwlMimi,  Apis.  ^1  letewnliig'nd  iiliwiiiliunii  nilf I 
be  precMi: — Tuietions  o^  tatapermtare  ai  diflerent  tards  or  Aft^ 
tanoe*  £pocB  tlie  Ma;  «niM<mn#—  cj  chaag—  gf  teMyqaaaie;  pie- 
vatHag  vmda,  qaaotitT  of  nun  that  Ub,  Ac  All  heta  tlaU  m./ 
tlirow  aaj  tight  opoti  the  pbeooaMoa  of  malana  are  lugfalj  hn* 
portant ;  and  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind  the  possible, 
if  not  probable,  oonnectioa  between  epidemic  disordeis  and  the  oof' 
break  of  volcanic  agencr  and  electrical  phenomena.  The  retam  of 
crope — how  man^  fold  the  seed  yields  in  arenge  wflanons,  ia  akat  I 
think,  B  &ct  always  worth  getting  at. 

Now  for  malten  relating  to  man.  Asia  Minor  has  little  histori- 
cal interest,  except  as  to  its  coasts :  joa  will  not  find  anv  places  of 
note,  but  yon  may  find  inscriptions,  and  of  course  coins,  which  m&j 
he  valoable.  The  point  for  inquiry,  as  fur  as  it  may  be  possible, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  languages  and  dialects  of  the  countij.  The 
existence  of  the  Basque  language,  as  well  as  of  the  Breton  and  Welsh* 
shows  how  aboriginal  dialects  will  linger  on  throngh  successive  con- 
quests in  remote  districts.  Turkish  can  hardly  be  the  universal 
language,  or,  if  it  is,  it  must  be  more  or  less  corrupting  with  a  foreign 
intermixture ;  and  then,  any  of  these  corrupting  words  may  be  very 
curioos,  us  relics  of  the  origintil  languages;  and  Phrygian,  we  know, 
had,  even  amongi^t  the  Greeks,  a  character  of  high  antiquity.  If  you 
find  any  unexplored  libraries,  look  out  for  palimpsests;  in  these  lies 
our  only  chance  of  recovering  anything  of  great  value:  and  though 
you  will  not  have  time  to  spell  them  out.  yet  a  cursory  glance  may 
givo  you  Home  hints  as  to  what  they  are,  and  may  enable  you  to  direct 
tho  inquiries  of  others.  All  old  or  actual  Hues  of  road  are  worth 
attending  to,  and  of  course,  all  statisLical  iuformatiou.  If  possible, 
1  would  tako  a  Strubo  with  mc,  and  an  Herodotus ;  also,  if  you  go 
to  Trebizond,  the  Anabasis.  I  should  like  to  explore  the  valley  of 
the  tlalys,  which,  1  suppose,  must  be  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the 
whole  country;  but  the  greatest  part  uf  it,  I  imagine,  will  bo  sadly 
tircsomo. 


I 
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CV.       TO    MR.    JUSTICE    COLEBIDOE. 


Rugby,  Uay  20,  1836. 
U8t  been  setting  my  boys  a  passage  out  of  your  edition  of 
Blackstone,  to  translate  into  Latin  prose,  and  while  they  are  doing 
It,  I  ynW  begin  a  letter  to  you.     I  have  hud  unmixed  satisfactiou  in 
all  I  have  heard  said  of  you  since  your  elevation.     So  entirely  do  I 
rejoice  in  it,  both  publicly  and  privately,  that  I  conld  almost  forgive 
Sir  R.  Peel's  ministry  their  live  months  of  office  for  tlio  sake  of  that 
one  good  deed.     1  do  hope  I  shaii  see  you  ere  long,  for  I  yearn  sadly 
after  my  old  friends.  .....  I  live  alone,  so  far  as  men  friends 

are  concerned,  and  am  oblige<l  more  and  more  to  act  and  think  by 
zuyaelf  and  for  myself.  It  was  therefore  very  delightfiil  to  me  to  get 
your  little  bit  of  counsel  touehiag  the  deliiy  of  my  book,  and  I  nm 
gladly  complying  with  it.  But  I  have  read  more  about  it,  and  for  a 
longer  period  than  perhaps  you  are  aware  of;  and  iu  history,  after 
hariiig  reached  a  certain  point  of  knowledge,  the  after  progress 

^■pncreases  in  a  very  rapid  mtio,  because  the  particular  facts  group 

^^inder  their  general  principle,  and  gain  a  clearness  and  inatructive- 
ness  from  the  comparison  with  other  analogous  facts,  which  iu  their 

^■solitary  state  they  could  not  have. 

^^  Your  Uncle  &aid,  many  years  ago,  that,  "  it  could  not  be  wondered 
at  if  good  men  were  slow  to  join  Mr.  Pitts  party,  seeing  that  it 
dealt  in  such  atrocious  personal  calumuies."     1  think  I  liavc  had 

» within  the  last  three  or  four  mouths  ample  reason  to  repeat  his 
observation.  Uad  you  not  been  on  the  Bench,  I  should  have  con- 
sulted you  as  to  the  expediency  of  noticing  some  of  them  legally; 
and  now,  as  far  as  you  can  witli  propriety,  I  should  much  like  to 
tear  what  you  would  say.  The  attacks  go  on  weekly,  charging  me 
with  corrupting  the  boys*  religions  principles,  and  intending,  if  they 
can,  to  injure  me  in  my  trade.  I  am  assured  that  many  copies  of 
^^&e  paper  in  which  most  of  these  libels  appear,  are  sent  gratuitously 
^Jltt  persons  in  Ireland,  who  have  been  supposed  likely  to  send  their 
MOB  here  ;  and  the  same  tone  of  abuse  was  followed  for  some  weeks 
in  the  John  Ball.  I  think  that  this  spirit  of  libel  is  peculiar  to  the 
Tories,  from  LEsirange  and  Swift  downwards:  just  ask  yourself,  if 
you  have  known  any  Tory  not  more  engaged  in  public  life  than  I 
am,  and  having  given  as  httle  ground  for  attack  by  personalities  on 
my  part,  who  was  abused  by  the  Liberal  papers  as  I  have  been  by 
the  Tories.     I  often  think  of  the  rancorous  abuse  which  the  same 
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party  beaped  opon  Burnett,  and  how  that  Expositjon  of  the  Articles, 
which  Biiihops  and  Divinity  Professors  and  Tutors  now  recommend, 
was  censured  bj  ihe  Lower  House  of  Convocation  as  latitudmariju]. 

I  hope  you  saw  Wordsworth  when  he  was  in  London, 

and  that  you  er\joy  his  new  volume.  I  have  been  reading  a  good  deal 
of  Pindar  and  of  Aristophanes  lately, — Pindar  after  twenty  tears* 
interval,  and  how  much  more  iniercating  he  is  to  tlie  man  than 
to  the  boy.  As  for  Homer,  it  is  my  weekly  feast  to  get  better  and 
better  acquainted  with  him.  In  English  I  read  scarcely  anything, 
and  I  know  not  when  1  bhall  be  able  to  do  it.  We  go  on  here  very 
comfortably,  and  the  school  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  state.  I  had' 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  the  best  of  my  Rugby  pupils  here  at 
Easier,  and  one  of  the  best  of  my  Laleham  ones  was  here  a  little 
before.  It  is  the  great  happiness  of  my  profession  to  have  these^j 
relations  so  dear  and  so  enduring.  I  had  intended  to  go  to  Oxford 
to-day,  to  have  voted  in  favour  of  the  Declaration,  instead  of  the  Sub* 
ecription  to  the  Articles,  but  I  could  not  well  manage  it,  and  it  was 
of  little  cousequence,  as  we  were  sure  to  be  beaten.  It  makes  me 
half  daft  to  think  of  Oxford  and  the  London  University,  as  bad 
one  another  in  their  opposite  ways,  and  perpetuating  their  badness 
by  remaining  dibUoct,  instead  of  mixing. 


I 


on.      TO   REV.   DB.   HAWKINS. 

Rugby,  May  27,  1885. 

I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  being  honoured  with 

the  abuse  of  my  friend  the  Northampton  Herald,  in  company  with 
Whately,  Hampden,  and  myself;  and  perhaps  I  feel  some  malicioos 
satisfaction  that  you  should  be  thus  iu  a  manner  forced  into  the 
boat  wiih  us,  while  you  perhaps  are  thinking  us  not  very  desirable 
companions.  It  was  found,  I  believe,  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  that 
the  younger  clergy  were  far  more  averse  to  reform  than  the  older; 
jtist  as  the  Juniores  Putrum  at  Rome,  were  the  hottest  supporters 
of  tlie  abuses  of  the  aristocracy :  and  so  the  Convocation  has  shown 
itself  far  more  violent  and  obstinate  ogainsi  improvement  than  the 
Heads  of  Houses.  It  is  a  great  evil — -a  national  evil,  I  think,  of 
very  great  magnitude ;  for  the  Charter  must  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
granted  to  the  Loudon  Uuiverbily,  if  you  will  persist  in  keeping 
out  Dissenters;  and  then  there  will  bo  two  party  places,  instead  of 
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one.  to  perpetuate  narrow  views,  and  disunion  to  our  children's 
children.  For  it  is  vain  to  deny,  that  ihe  Church  of  England  clergy 
have  politically  been  a  party  in  the  (rountry,  from  Elizabeth's  lime 
downwards,  and  a  party  opposed  to  the  cause,  which  in  the  main 
has  been  the  cause  of  improvement.  There  have  been  at  all  limes 
noble  individual  exceptions,  and,  for  very  considerable  periods ;  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  and  in  the  early  part  of  George 
the  Third's  reign,  for  instance,  the  spirit  of  the  body  has  been  tem- 
perate and  conciliatory;  but  in  Charles  the  First  and  Seconds 
reigns,  and  in  the  penod  following  the  revolution,  they  desen'ed  so 
ill  of  their  country,  that  the  Dissenters  have  at  no  time  deserved 
worse  ;  and,  therefore,  it  will  not  do  for  the  Church  party  to  identify 
tiiemselves  with  the  nation,  which  they  are  not,  nor  with  the  con- 
stitution,  which  they  did  their  best  to  hinder  from  ever  coming  into 
existence.  I  grant  that  the  Dissenters  are,  politically  speaking, 
nearly  as  bad,  and  us  narrow- minded ;  but  then  they  h&sc  more 
excuse,  in  belonging  generally  to  a  lower  class  in  society,  and  not 
ha%'ingbeen  taught  Aristotle  and  Thucydides.  June  Isl.  1  was  in- 
terrupted, for  which  you  will  not  he  sorry,  and  I  will  not  return  to 
the  subject.  I  was  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter,  and  pam- 
phlet ;  but  though  I  approve  of  the  proposed  change,  yet  of  course 
it  does  not  touch  the  great  question. 


OVn.       TO    A    PERSON    0I8TBESSCD    BT   SCEPTICAL    DOtTBTB. 


Rugby,  June  21,  1835. 

I  bftve  been  very  far  from  forgetting  you,  or  my  promise  to  write 
down  something  on  the  subject  of  our  conversation,  though  I  have 
some  fears  of  doing  more  liarm  than  good,  by  not  meeting  your  case 
satisfactorily.  However,  I  sludl  venture,  hoping  that  God  may 
bless  the  attempt  to  your  comfort  and  benefit. 

The  more  I  think  of  the  matter  the  more  I  am  satisfied  that  all 
speculations  of  the  kind  in  question  are  to  be  repressed  by  the  will, 
and  if  they  haunt  us.  notwithstanding  the  eiTorts  of  our  will,  that 
then  they  are  to  be  prayed  against,  and  silently  endured  as  a  trial. 
I  mean  spetTuIations  turning  upon  things  wholly  beyond  our  reacli, 
and  where  the  utmost  conceivable  result  cannot  be  truth,  but 
additional  perplexity.  Sach  must  be  the  question  as  to  the  origin 
and  continued  existence  of  moral  evil ;  which  is  a  question  utterly 


be  £fteallM  m  Ike 

uudlectad 


aaA  tofcyeei 

bypoibeat 

OCT  ever  Amriiig  at  a  elate  of 
Bdi  V  wtmmlB  m  having  a  clear  Tiev  ef  & 
to  ImI,  and  aeetng  tiiat  tike  pffeaaiaca  are 
tme,  tlie  enoriiHimi  tuAy  dmvn,  aai  tliat  aO  nijnrtiwMB  |o  mAer 
may  be  Mlic&etorilT  answered.  Ibis  state,  wbidi  alooe  I  coppose 
deaerree  to  be  called  knowledge,  is  one  wbich.  U  we  can  erer  auaio 
it,  ia  Bttainabie  onlj  in  matteiv  wenAy  banuui,  and  only  withia  the 
laoge  of  oar  gndentfandmg  and  esperietice.  It  ia  manifest  tliat  tbe 
aole  difficaltj  in  tbe  subject  of  jonr  perplexity  is  merely  the  origin 
of  Bocal  eriL  and  it  ia  manifest  abo  that  this  difficulty  equally  affects 
thingi  actoiiUy  eiisting  aroond  us.  Yet  if  the  sight  of  wickedness 
io  oorselves  or  others  were  to  lead  as  to  perplex  outseWes  as  to  iu 
origin,  instead  of  struggling  against  it  and  attempting  to  pot  an  end 
to  it,  we  know  that  we  shoald  be  wrong,  and  tliat  evil  would  thrive 
and  muluply  on  such  a  system  of  conduct. 

This  would  hare  been  the  language  of  a  heathen  Stoic  or  Acade- 
mician, when  an  Epicurean  beset  him  with  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
counting for  evil  without  iajpuguiug  the  power  or  the  goodness  cf 
the  gods.  And  1  think  that  this  language  was  sound  and  prac- 
tically convincing,  quite  enough  so  to  show  that  ilie  Epicurean 
objection  sets  one  upon  an  error,  because  it  leads  to  practical 
absurdity  and  wickedness.  Dut  I  think  that  with  us  the  authority  of 
CbriHt  puts  things  on  a  different  footing.  I  know  nothing  about  tbe 
origin  of  evil,  but  I  believe  that  Christ  did  know;  and  as  our  com- 
mon sense  tells  us.  tlutt  we  can  strive  against  evil  and  sympn(hi/.e 
in  punitthinent  here,  althouirh  we  cannot  tell  how  there  comes  to  be 
evil,  so  Chriat  tells  us  tluit  wo  may  continue  these  same  feelings  to 
the  state  beyond  this  life,  although  the  origin  of  evil  is  still  a  secret 
to  uif.  And  I  know  Christ  to  have  been  so  wise  and  so  loving  to 
men,  that  I  um  sure  1  may  tru^jt  His  word,  and  that  what  was 
entirely  agreoabla  to  His  sense  of  justino  and  goodness,  cannot^ 
unions  tiirough  my  own  defect,  be  othenvise  than  agreeable  to  mine. 
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Fnrther,  when  I  find  Him  njpellini;  all  questions  of  curiosity,  nnd 
reproving  in  particular  euch  as  hmi  o  icniiency  \o  lend  meu  away 
from  their  great  business, —  the  doing  good  to  themselves  and  others, 
— I  am  sure  that  if  I  stood  before  Him,  and  said  to  Him.  *'  Lord, 
what  can  I  do  ?  for  I  cannot  uuder&taud  how  God  can  allow  any  to 
be  wicked,  or  why  He  should  not  destroy  them,  rather  than  let  them 
exist  to  suffer:"  that  His  mildf>st  answer  would  be,  "  What  is  that 
to  ihcc — follow  thou  rne."  But  if  He,  who  can  read  the  heart, 
knew  that  there  was  in  the  doubt  so  expressed  auything  of  an  evil 
heart  of  unbelief— of  unbelief  that  had  grown  out  of  carelessnesa 
and  from  my  not  haviii^  walked  wniobfiiily  after  Him,  loving  Him, 
and  doing  His  will, — then  1  bhould  expect  that  Tie  would  tell  me, 
lliflt  this  thought  had  come  to  me.  because  I  neither  Unt'w  Uim  nor 
His  Father,  but  had  neglected  and  been  indilferent  to  both  :  and 
then  I  should  be  sure  that  He  would  ^\\'c  mo  no  explanation  or 
light  at  all,  but  would  rather  make  the  darkness  thicker  upon  me, 
till  I  came  before  Him  not  with  a  speculative  doubt,  but  with  an 
earnest  prayer  for  His  mercy  and  His  help,  and  with  a  desire  to 
walk  humbly  before  Him,  and  to  do  His  will,  and  promote  His  king- 
dom. This,  I  believe,  is  the  only  way  (o  deal  with  thos{?  disturb- 
ances of  mind  which  cannot  lead  to  truth,  but  only  to  perplexity. 
Many  persons,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  endure  some  of  these  to 
their  dying  day.  well  aware  of  their  nature,  and  not  sanctioning 
them  by  their  will,  but  unable  to  shake  them  off,  and  enduring  them 
as  a  real  thorn  in  the  flesh,  as  they  would  endure  the  fur  lighter 
trials  of  sickness  or  outward  aflliction.  Dut  they  should  be  kepi,  I 
think,  to  ourselves,  and  not  talked  of  even  to  our  nearest  friends. 
when  we  once  understand  their  true  nature.  Talking  about  them 
gives  them  a  sort  of  reality  which  otherwise  they  would  tiot  have ; 
just  like  talking  about  our  dreams.  We  should  act  and  speak,  and 
try  to  feel  as  if  they  had  no  existence,  and  then  in  most  cases  they 
do  cease  to  exist  aftt^r  a  time ;  when  they  do  not,  they  are  hanulesa 
to  our  spiritual  nature,  although  I  fully  believe  that  they  are  the 
most  grievous  aflliction  with  which  human  nature  is  visited. 

Of  course,  what  1  have  here  said  relates  only  to  such  questions 
OS  cannot  possibly  be  so  answered  as  to  produce  even  entire  intel- 
lectual satisfaction,  much  less  moral  advantage.  I  hold  that  Atheism 
and  pure  Scepticism  are  both  systems  of  absurdity;  which  involves 
the  condemnation  of  hypotheses  leading  to  eillier  of  them  as  con- 
clusions.    For  Atheism  separates  truth  from  goodness,  and  Seep- 
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ticism  destroys  truth  altogether;  both  of  which  are  monstrostses. 
from  which  we  should  revolt  as  from  a  real  madness.  With  my 
earnest  hopes  aud  pravers  that  jou  may  be  relieved  from  what  I 
know  to  be  the  greatest  of  earthly  trials,  but  with  a  no  less  earnest 
advice,  tliat,  if  it  does  continue,  you  will  treat  it  as  a  trial,  and  only 
cling  the  closer,  as  it  were,  to  that  perfect  Saviour,  in  the  entire 
love  and  truth  of  whose  nature  all  doubt  seems  to  melt  away,  and 
who,  if  kept  steadily  before  our  minds,  is,  I  believe,  most  literally 
oar  Bread  of  Life,  giving  streogth  aud  |ieace  to  our  weakness  Bsd 
distractions. 


cTin. 


TO   ONE  OP  THE   SIXTH   POBX,   THREATENED   WTTB 
COXSCUPTJOy. 


^1 


Pox  How,  Jnly  SI.  1S35. 

I  fear  that  yon  will  have  found  your  patience  much 

tried  by  the  return  of  pain  in  your  side,  and  the  lassitude  produced 
by  the  heat ;  it  must  also  be  a  great  trial  not  to  be  able  to  bear 
reading.  I  can  say  but  little  of  such  a  state  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, but  I  have  seen  much  of  it,  aud  have  known  how  ea^^y  and 
even  happy  it  has  become,  partly  by  time,  but  more  from  a  l>elier 
support,  which  I  believe  is  never  dcnieil  when  it  is  honestly  sought 
And  I  have  always  supposed  that  the  first  struggle  in  such  a  ous 
would  be  the  hiirdest ;  that  is,  the  struggle  in  youth  or  middle  age. 
of  reconciling  our^lves  to  the  loss  of  the  active  powers  of  life,  and 
to  the  neceshity  of  serving  God  by  suffering  rather  than  hy  doing. 
Afterwards.  I  should  imagine  the  mind  would  feel  a  great  peace  in 
such  a  state,  in  the  relief  alforded  from  a  great  deal  of  terapiation 
aud  responsibility,  and  the  course  of  duty  lying  before  it  so 
and  so  simple. 


CIX.      TO    REV.    F.    C.    DLACKSTOKB. 

For  How,  Joly  28,  1 9357 

Next  week  we  probably  shall  return  to  Warwickshire, 

and  I  expect  the  unusual  circumstance  of  being  at  Rugby  for  a  fort- 
night in  the  holidays,  a  thing  which  in  itself  I  shall  be  far  from  re- 
grciling.  though  I  certainly  am  not  anxious  to  hasten  away  from 
Westmoreland.  But  1  often  liiolt  ut  the  backs  of  my  books  with 
such  a  forlorn  glance  during  the  half-year.— it  being  ditBcult  then 
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-tbnt  I  r&ihet  hail  the 


to  reftd  consecnitivi 

to  employ  a  few  maniings  m  some  empJ 


prospect  of  being  able 
lent  of  my  own.  The 
school  will  become  more  and  more  engrossing,  and  so  it  ought  to  be, 
for  it  is  impossible  ever  to  do  enough  in  it  Yet  I  think  it  essen- 
tial that  I  should  not  give  up  my  own  reading,  as  1  always  find  any 
addition  of  knowledge  always  to  turn  to  account  for  tho  school  in 
some  way  or  other.  I  fear,  however,  that  I  am  growing  less  active ; 
and  I  find  myself  often  more  inclined  to  read  to  (lie  children,  or  to 
amuse  myself  with  some  light  book  after  my  day's  work  at  Rugby, 
than  to  enter  on  any  regular  employment. 

My  volume  of  Sermons  connected  with  Prophecy  is  still  waiting, 
but  I  hope  that  it  may  come  out  before  the  winter.  It  is  a  great 
joy  lo  me  to  think  that  it  will  not  give  offence  to  any  one,  but  will 
at  any  rate,  I  trust,  be  considered  as  safe,  and  as  far  as  it  goes 
useful.  1  have  no  pleasure  in  writing  what  is  unacceptable,  though 
I  confess,  that,  ibe  more  1  ytuily  any  subject,  tho  more  it  seems  to 
me  to  require  to  he  treated  ditVercntly  from  llie  way  in  which  it  has 
been  treated.  It  is  grievous  to  think  how  much  has  been  written 
about  things  with  such  imperfect  knowledge,  or  with  such  narrow 
views,  as  leaves  the  whole  tbing  lo  he  done  again  Not  that  1 
mean  that  it  can  be  so  done  in  our  time,  as  to  leave  nothing  for 
posterity: — on  the  contrary,  wo  know  how  imperfect  our  own  know- 
ledge is,  and  how  much  requires  yet  to  be  learned.  Still  in  this 
generation  an  immense  step  has  been  made,  both  in  knowledge  and 
in  large  and  critical  views ;  aud  this  makes  the  writings  of  a  former 
age  so  unsatisfactory.  In  reading  them  I  never  can  feel  satisfied 
that  we  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  a  question. 

I  was  verj-  much  delighted  to  have  staying  at 

Rugby  for  nearly  a  week  with  us  in  the  spring.  I  had  not  had  any 
talk  with  him  since  ho  was  my  pupil  at  Laleham.  I  VBfi  struck  with 
the  recoil  of  his  opinions  towards  Toryism,  or  at  any  rate  half-Toryism, 
— a  result,  which  I  have  seen  in  other  instance.?  where  the  original 
anti-Tory  feeling  was  what  I  call  "  popular*'  rather  than  "liberal," 
and  took  up  the  notion  of  liberty  rather  than  of  imjirovement.  I 
do  not  think  that  Liberty  can  well  bo  the  idol  of  a  good  and  sensible 
mind  after  a  certain  age.  My  abhorrence  of  Conservatism  is  not 
because  it  checks  liberty. — in  an  established  democracy  it  would 
iavour  liberty :  but  because  it  checks  tho  growth  of  mankind  in 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  happiness,  by  striving  to  maintain  institutions 

z  2 
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which  are  of  necessity  temporary,  and  thus  never  hiudering  change 
hul  often  depriving  the  change  of  half  lis  value. 


ive 

I 


ox.      TO   MB    JUSTICE   COLERUMIS. 

Rugby,  July  1,  1835. 

I  thank  you  mogt  heartily  for  OoUi  your  atTectionate  letteri^Aj 
When  I  suspect  you  of  unkindness,  or  fed  offended  with  anythinJH 
that  you  say  or  ^v^ite  to  me,  I  must  have  cast  off  my  nature  indeed 
very  sadly.  Be  assured  that  there  was  nothing  in  your  first  letter 
which  you  could  wish  unwritten,  nothing  that  was  not  written  in 
the  true  spirit  of  friendship.  I  was  vexed  only  thus  far,  that  I 
could  not  explain  many  points  to  you«  which  I  tliink  would  have 
altered  your  jiidgmont  as  to  the  facts  of  the  cnse. 

My  dear  friend,  I  know  and  feel  the  many  great  faull 

of  my  life  and  practice ;  and  grieve  more  than  I  can  say  not  to  ha' 
more  iuterconrso  willi  lUuse  friends  who  used  to  reprove  me,  I 
think,  to  ray  great  hcncfit — I  am  sure  without  ever  giving  me 
offence-  But  I  cai;not  allow  ihnt  those  opinions,  which  1  earnestly 
believe,  aficr  uumy  years'  thought  and  study .  lo  be  entirely  accord- 
ing to  Chri-sL's  mind,  and  most  tending  to  His  glorj'.  and  the  good 
of  His  Church,  shall  be  summarily  called  heretical;  and  it  is  some- 
thing of  a  trial  to  he  taxed  with  perverting  my  boys'  religlouH  prin- 
ciples, when  1  am  labouring,  though  most  imperfectly,  to  lead  them 
to  Christ  in  true  and  devoted  faith:  and  when  I  hold  all  the 
scholarship  that  ever  man  Imd,  to  bo  infmitoly  worthless  in  com- 
parison with  even  a  very  humble  deg?*ee  of  spiritual  advancement. 
And  1  think  that  I  have  seen  my  work  in  ^me  instances  blessed ; 
■ — not,  1  trust,  to  mtike  me  proud  of  it.  or  think  that  I  have  any 
thing  to  be  aali-sfied  with, — yet  so  far  as  to  make  it  very  painful  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  by  those  whose  Slaster  I  would  serve 
as  heartily,  unci  whom,  if  1  dare  say  it,  1  love  with  as  sincere  an 
affection  as  they  do. 

God  bless  you,  and  thank  jou  for  all  your  kindness  to  me  always 
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CXI.       TO    C.    J.    VAUGHAN,    ESQ. 

Rugby.  September  9,  1 B35. 
It  is  very  hard  to  know  what  to  say  of  Hatch  as  to  his 
bodily  health,  becatise,  thougli  appearances  are  unfavourable,  Dr. 
Jepbson  still  speaks  confidently  of  his  recovery;  but  it  is  not  hard 
to  know  what  to  say  of  his  mind*  which  1  believe  is  quite  what  we 
could  wish  it  to  be.  He  always  seemed  to  me  a  most  guileless  per- 
son when  in  health, — guileless  and  living  in  the  fear  of  God, — in 
such  circumstances  sickness  does  but  feed  and  purify  the  llanie  whiuli 
was  before  burning  sironp  and  brightly.  He  will  be  delighted  to 
hear  from  you,  iind  would  bf>  interosied  by  any  Cambridge  news  that 
you  could  send  him,  for  I  think  he  must  find  himself  often  in  want 
of  amusement,  and  of  Bomething  to  vary  the  day.  1  am  glad  that 
you  have  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  good  poor.  1  quite 
agree  with  you  that  it  is  most  instructive  U)  visit  tliem,  and  1  think 
that  you  are  right  in  what  you  say  of  their  more  lively  faith.  We 
hold  to  earth  and  earthly  things  by  so  many  more  links  of  thought, 
if  not  of  affection,  llmL  it  is  far  liimler  to  keep  our  view  of  heaven 
clear  and  strong  ;  wh**n  this  life  is  bo  busy,  and  therefore  so  full  of 
reality  to  us,  another  life  seems  by  conipftrison  unreal.  This  is  our 
condiliou,  and  its  peculiar  temptations  ;  but  we  must  endure  it,  and 
strive  to  overcome  them,  fur  I  think  we  nmy  not  try  to  ttee  from  it. 

I  have   bcjTUM    the  Phttdo  of   Pluto  with    the  Sixth, 

which  will  be  a  great  delight  to  rae.  Tliere  is  an  actual  pleasure  iu 
contemplating  so  perfect  a  management  of  so  f)erfect  an  inHtrumeut 
as  ia  exhibited  in  Pbiio's  language,  even  if  the  matter  were  as  worth- 
less as  the  words  of  Italian  music ;  whereas  the  sense  is  only  less 
ndmirnble  in  many  places  than  the  language.  I  am  still  in  distress 
for  a  Latin  book,  and  wish  that  there  were  a  cheap  edition  of  Bacon's 
Instauratio  Magna.  I  would  use  it.  and  make  it  useful  iu  point  of 
Latinity,  by  setting  the  fellows  to  correct  the  style  where  it  is  cum- 
brous or  incorrect.  As  to  Livy,  the  use  of  reading  him  is  almost 
like  that  of  the  drunken  Helot,  It  shows  what  history  should  not 
^0  iu  a  very  ^trikitvg  nmnner ;  and,  though  the  value  to  us  of  much 
of  ancient  literature  ia  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  merit, 
yet  the  books  of  Livy,  which  we  have,  relate  to  a  time  so  unin- 
teresting, that  it  is  hard  even  to  extract  a  value  from  them  by  the 
most  complete  distillation  ;  so  many  gallons  of  vapid  water  scarcely 
hold  iu  combination  a  particle  of  spirit. 
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CXII.      TO  CHEYAUEB   BtTNSEK. 


Bngbf,  September  21, 1835. 

I  have  been  and  am  working  at  two  main  things,  the 

Roman  History  and  the  nature  and  interpretation  cf  Prophecy.  For 
the  first  I  have  been  working  at  Hannibal  s  p&ssage  of  the  Alps. 
How  bad  a  geographer  is  Polybios,  and  how  strange  that  he  should 
be  thought  a  good  one !  Compare  him  with  any  man  who  is  really 
a  geographer,  with  Herodotus,  with  Napoleon, — whose  sketches  of 
Italy,  f^gypt*  and  Syria,  in  his  memoirs,  are  to  me  unrivalled, — or 
vith  Niebuhr,  and  how  striking  is  the  difference.  The  dolness  of 
Polybius'  fancy  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  or  paint 
scenery  clearly,  and  how  can  a  man  be  a  geographer  without  lively 
images  of  the  formation  and  features  of  the  country  which  he 
describes?  How  different  are  the  several  Alpine  valMys,  and  bow 
would  a  few  simple  touches  of  the  scenery  which  he  seems  actually 
to  have  visited,  yet  could  neither  understand  nor  feel  it,  have 
decided  for  ever  the  question  of  the  route !  Aow  the  account  suits 
no  valley  well,  and  therefore  it  may  be  applied  to  many;  but  I  believe 
the  real  liuo  was  by  the  Little  St  Bernard,  although  I  cannot  trace 
those  particular  spots,  which  De  Luc  and  Cramer  fsncy  they  could 
recognise.  I  thought  so  on  the  spot,  (i.  e.  that  the  spots  could  not 
be  traced,)  when  I  crossed  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  in  1825,  with 
Pulybius  ill  my  hand,  and  I  think  so  still.  How  much  we  want  a 
pliysical  history  of  countries,  tracing  the  changes  which  they  have 
undergone,  cither  by  »uch  violent  revolutions  as  volcanic  phenomena. 
or  by  the  slower  but  not  less  complete  change  produced  by  ordinary 
causes ;  such  as  alterations  of  climate  occasioned  by  inclosing  and 
draining ;  alteration  in  the  course  of  rivers,  and  in  the  level  of  their 
beds ;  alteration  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  soil, 
and  in  the  supply  of  metals  and  minerals ;  noticing  also  the  advance 
or  retreat  of  the  sea,  and  the  origin  and  successive  increase  in  the 
number  and  variation  in  the  line  of  roads,  together  with  the  changes 
in  the  extent  and  character  of  the  woodlands.  How  much  might  be 
done  by  our  Society  at  Rome  if  some  of  its  attention  were  directed 
to  these  points :  for  instance,  drainage  and  an  alteration  in  the 
course  of  the  waters  have  produced  great  changes  in  Tuscany;  and 
there  is  also  the  interesting  question  as  to  the  spread  of  malaria 

in  the  Maremme I  read  with  the  greatest  interest  all 

that  you  say  about  Hebrew  and  the  Old  Testament,  and  your  re- 
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searches  into  the  chronology  and  romposition  of  the  books  of  the 
New.  It  i«  strange  to  see  how  much  of  ancient  history  coasisU  ap- 
parently of  patches  put  together  from  various  quarters  without  any 
retlactian'.  Is  not  this  largely  tlie  case  in  the  books  of  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Chronirleh?  For  instance,  are  not  rbapters  xxiv.  and 
xxvi.  of  1  Samuel,  merely  different  versions  of  the  same  event,  just 
as  wo  have  two  accounts  of  the  creation  in  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis?  And  must  not  chapters  xvi.  and  xvii.  of  the  same  book 
hti  also  from  dilfercut  sources,  the  account  uf  David  Id  the  one 
being  quite  inconsistent  with  tliat  in  the  other?  So,  again,  in 
2  Clironictes  xi.  20,  and  xiii.  *^,  there  is  a  decided  ditference  in  the 
parentage  of  Abijuli's  mother,  which  is  curious  nn  any  supposition. 
Do  you  agree  witlj  ^^chleie^ma^.■her  in  denying  Paul  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Epistles  to  Timotliy  and  Titus?  I  own  it  seems  to  me  that 
lliey  are  as  certainly  Prtuls  as  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  nor  can  I 
understand  the  reason  for  any  doubt  about  the  matter.  And  yet 
Schleiermacher  could  not  write  anything,  I  should  suppose,  without 
some  good  reasons  for  it^. 


k 


OXIII.       *  TO   J.    P.    CELL,    ESQ. 

Bogby,  September  80, 1885. 


My  situation  here,  if  it  has  ita  anxieties,  lias  also  many  great 
pleasures,  ftmongst  the  higliest  of  which  are  such  letters  as  that 
which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  write  to  me.  I  value  it  indeed 
very  greatly,  and  sincerely  thank  you  for  it.  I  had  been  often  told 
that  I  sliould  kuow  you  much  more  after  you  had  left  Rugby,  than 
I  had  ever  done  before,  and  your  letter  encourages  me  to  hope  that 

*  For  fail  full  view  of  the  npparent  diKrrp&nciei  of  Scripturci  lee  Senn.  tdI.  iv. 

481.  in. 

•  "One  of  the  greatest  of  modem  critic*,  Schleiprmacbpr,  dntibted  the  genuincncu 
of  tbe  BpJBtlca  to  Tiinotliy.  Tbis  arose  fruui  bi>  habit,  which  many  Gcrmani  hare, 
(ihongh  Niebuhrand  BunK<m  arc  entirety  free  &om  it,)  of  taking  a  one-aided  ricw 
of  nicb  qaeiiiiont,  and  tuffcTing  ■niall  objections  to  prevail  over  greater  coufirmationi. 
Tbe  difference  of  language  i*  merely  that  Mmc  expreitioni  are  used  such  oi  we  mmy 
well  undentatid  a  man  to  get  into  the  habit  of  using  at  one  time  of  hit  life  and  not 
at  another,  and  it  i«  absurd  to  let  theae  prevail  over  the  strong  internal  e^'idence. 
The  tict  of  Timotliy  being  s{K>Ven  of  ai  young  in  both  Epistles,  has  been  mnde  nn 
objection  to  considering  these  Bpiillcs  as  later  in  dnte  thou  tbe  otben ;  but  it  Is 
probable  that  Timothy  was  ver>-  young  when  he  first  became  known  to  St-  Paul — 
perhaps  not  more  than  sixteen  or  sereiiteen.  St  Paul  •eema  to  have  known  his 
graadmoihrr."     [Note  of  a  conversation  in  1840.] 
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it  will  be  so.  You  will  not  think  that  it  is  a  mere  form  of  civil 
words,  when  I  say  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  here,  if  yon  can 
take  us  in  your  way  to  Cambridge,  or  in  Westmoreland  in  the 
winter,  if  you  do  not  start  at  the  thought  of  a  Christmas  among  the 
mountains.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will  find  them  most 
beautiful  in  their  winter  dress,  and  the  valleys  very  humanized.  I 
have  just  seen,  but  not  read,  the  second  number  of  the  Rugby  MagSr- 
zine.  I  have  an  uumixed  pleasure  in  its  going  on.— perhaps,  just 
under  actuiil  circumstances,  more  than  at  some  former  time,  because 
I  think  it  is  more  wanted.  We  shall  soon  lose  Lake  and  Simpkinson 
and  the  others,  who  go  up  this  year  to  the  University.  There  is 
always  a  melancholy  feeling  in  seeing  the  last  sheaf  carried  of  a 
good  harvest :  for  who  knows  what  may  be  the  crop  of  the  next 
year  ?  But  this,  happily  for  ns.  is,  both  in  the  natural  and  in  the 
moral  harvest,  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  can  make  disappointment 
and  scarcity  do  His  work,  no  less  than  success  and  plenty. 


CXIV.       *  TO   A.    p.   STANI.ET,   ESQ. 

Bogby,  October  7, 18S5. 

I  am  delighted  to  tind  that  you  are  coming  to  Rugby;  in  fact,  [ 
was  going  to  write  to  you  to  try  whether  we  could  not  get  you  here 
either  in  your  way  to  or  from  Oxford, — as  I  suppose  that,  even  after 
uU  iho  lonj^ih  v:  ilu*  long  vacation,  you  will  be  at  liberty  before  us 
nl  fhri-^titias.  Thank  you  for  your  congratulations  on  my  little  boy's 
birth :  he  grows  so  much  and  Fan  so  little,  that  I  think  he  will  soon 
overtake  lior:  though  it  will  ho  well  if  ever  he  rivals  her  in  quick- 
ne>s  aitd  livolinoss. 

I  think  it  proliaMo  that  about  the  time  when  his  old  companions 
art'  beginning  their  new  course  of  earthly  life  at  the  Universities. 
Hutch  will  bo  entering  upon  the  beginning  of  his  eternal  life.  He 
grows  so  much  worse,  that  yesterday  he  was  hardly  expected  to  out- 
live the  day.  I  think  myself  that  his  trial  will  be  somewhat  longer; 
but  I  believe  that  his  work  is  over,  and  am  no  less  persuaded  that 
his  rest  in  Christ  is  sure. 

1  shall  be  glad  to  talk  over  all  things  with  you  when  we  meet:  l>e 
sure  tluit  you  cannot  come  here  too  often : — I  never  was  less  disposed 
than  I  am  at  this  nioniont  to  lot  drop  or  to  intermit  my  intercourse 
with  my  uld  pupils:  which  is  to  mc  one  of  the  freshest  springs  of 
mv  life. 
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CXT.      TO   AJi    OLD    PUPII,.      (b.) 

Bagby,  October  30,  1835. 

I  am  a  little  disturbed  by  what  you  tell  me  of  your 
lealtb,  and  can  readily  understand  that  it  makes  you  look  at  all 
things  with  a  less  cheerful  oye  than  I  could  wish.  Besides,  all 
great  changes  in  life  are  solemu  things,  whon  ive  think  of  them,  and 
have  naturally  their  grave  side  as  well  as  their  merely  hajipy  one. 
This  is  in  itself  only  wholesome,  but  the  grave  side  may  be  unduly 
darkened  if  wo  who  look  on  it  are  ourselves  out  of  tune.  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  written  again  to  Thomson  :  bis  report  of  you  to  rae 
was  very  satisfactory,  and  I  have  great  faith  in  his  skilK  lie- 
member,  however,  that  exercise  must  not  be  weariyome,  and 
especially  not  wearisome  to  the  mind,  if  it  is  to  be  really  beneficial. 
I  never  have  regarded  a  regular  walk  along  a  road,  talking  the 
while  on  subjects  of  interest,  as  exercise  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term.  A  skirmish  over  the  country  is  a  very  diflorent  thing,  and  so 
is  all  that  partakes  uf  the  cliaracler  of  play  or  sport. 

Believe  mo  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear 

from  you,  and  you  must  not  think  that  any  parts  of  your  letters  are 
unnoticed  by  me,  or  uninteresting,  if  I  do  not  especially  reply  to 
them.  I  value  very  umch  the  expression  of  your  feelings,  and  1 
think  have  a  very  true  sympathy  with  ihom. 


CXVI.      TO   MR.   JUSTICE   COLERtDUE. 

Rugby.  October  12.  1836. 
Our  visit  to  Westmoreland  was  short,  for  we  returned 
home  early  in  August,  to  be  ready  for  my  wife's  continement.  But 
I  could  not  have  enjttyed  three  weeks  more ;  for  the  ftrat  week  wo 
had  80  much  rain  that  tlie  Rotha  flooded  a  part  of  our  grass.  After- 
wards we  had  the  most  brilliant  weather,  wliich  brought  our  Bowera 
out  in  the  greatest  beauty;  but  the  preceding  rain  kept  us  quite 
green,  and  the  contrast  was  grievous  in  that  respect  when  wo  came 
back  to  the  brown  fields  of  Warwickshire.  But  I  caunot  tell  you. 
how  I  enjoyed  our  fortnight  at  Bugl)y  before  the  school  opened.     It 

quite  reminded  me  of  Oxford,  when  M and  I  used  to  sit  out  iu 

the   garden  under   tlie   enormous  elms  of  the  School-field,  which 
almost  overhang  the  house,  and  saw  the  line  of  our  battlemented 


«f  the  *'elev«D.'' 


We  here  k»t  tint  jcar  oioce  tkaa  Uf  of  oar  Sixth  Fonot  bo 
the  io6ax  of  new  iiUimfHii  fan  been  nilier  di^iopoitioDataljr  great: 
and  unluckily  the  arenge  of  talent  jost  in  this  part  of  the  school  is 
not  high.     We  hare  a  very  good  promise  below,  but  at  present  we 
ahall  bare  great  di£Bcultj  in  maintaining  oar  ground ;  and  tbea  I 
alwaja  fear  that,  where  the  intellect  is  low.  the  animal  part  will  pre- 
dominate ;  and  that  moral  evils  will  increase,  as  well  as  inte1lecta«^_ 
proficiencjr  decline,  under  such  a  state  of  things.    At  present  ^H 
tliink  that  the  bojs  seem  ren*  well  disposed,  and  I  trust  that,  in 
this  for  more  important  matter,  we   Bhall  work  through  our  time  <^^ 
less  bright  sunshine  without  material  injurj.     It  would  overpay  i^^l 
for    far    greater    uneasiness  and   labour  than  I  have  ever  had  a^^ 
Rugby,  to  see  the  feeling  both  towards  the  school  and  towards  my- 
self personally,  with  which  some  of  our  boys  have  been  lately  leal^H 
ing  us.     One  stayed  with  us  in  tho  house  for  his  last  week  at  Rughy^* 
drcitding  the  approach  of  the  day  which  should  take  him  to  Oxford. 
tiltfioiigh  be  Wfis  going  up  to  a  most  delightful  society  of  old  friends; 
find,  when  ho  actually  came  to  take  leave,  I  really  think  that  the 
pariiiig  wan  like  that  of  a  father  and  his  son.     And  it  is  delightful 
to  mo  to  find  how  glad  all  the  better  boys  are  to  come  back  here 
nftnr  they  huvo  toft  it,  and  how  much  they  seem  to  enjoy  staying 
with  mo ;  while  a  sure  instinct  keeps  at  u  distance  all  whose  recol- 
Icr.ttona  of  tlio  placo  are  connected  with  no  comfortable  reflections. 
Moan  lime  I  write  nothing,  and  read  barely  enough  lo  keep  my  mind 
in  thu  Htnte  of  a  running  ntream,  which  1  think  it  ought  to  be  if  it 
would  form  or  feed  other  minds  ;  for  it  in  ill  drinking  out  of  a  pond. 
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whose  stock  of  water  is  merely  the  remains  of  the  long  past  rains  of 
the  winter  and  spring,  evaporating  and  diminishing  with  OTezy  sno- 
cessive  day  of  drought.    We  are  reading  now  Plato's  Phsddo,  which 
I  suppose  must  be  nearly  the  perfection  of  human  language.    The 
admirahle  precision  of  the  great  Attic  vrriters  is  to  me  very  striking. 
When  you  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language,  they  are  clearer 
than  I  think  an  English  writer  can  be,  from  the  inferiority  of  his 
instrument.     I  often  think  that  I  could  have  understood  your  Uncle 
better  if  he  had  written  in  Platonic  Greek.    His  Table  Talk  marks 
him,  in  my  judgment,  ......  as  a  very  great  man  indeed,  whose 

equal  I  know  not  where  to  find  in  England.  It  amused  me  to  re- 
cognise, in  your  contributions  to  the  book,  dirers  anecdotes  which 
used  to  excite  the  open-mouthed  admiration  of  the  G.C.C.  Junior 
Common  Boom  in  the  Easter  and  Act  Terms  of  1811,  after  your 
Easter  vacation  spent  with  Mr.  May  at  Bichmond.  My  paper  is  at 
an  end,  but  not  my  matter.  Perhaps  I  may  see  you  in  the  winter 
in  town. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


LIFE  AND  CORRKSPONDENCB,  SBPTBMBER  1835  TO  NOVEMBER 

lass. 

There  is  little  lo  disdngnisb  the  next  three  years  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold s  life  from  those  which  prei^ede.  The  strong  feeling  against 
him,  though  with  some  iibatemeut  of  its  vehemence,  atill  con- 
tinued ;  the  efiiect  of  it  was  perhaps  viaihle  in  the  slight  falling 
off  in  the  nnmhers  of  the  school  in  1837-38,  nt  the  time  of 
the  YtTV  hoight  of  its  reputation  nt  the  Universities  ;  and  in  his 
own  pRiiussion  it  appeared  so  generally  to  prevail,  that,  on 
oooastun  of  n  proposal  to  him  from  the  present  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich to  prfiieh  his  Consecration  sermon  at  Lambeth,  the  Arch- 
hmliop  of  Canterbury  thought  it  his  duty  to  withhold  his 
poruiission,  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  unfavourable  reception 
whirh  ho  supposed  it  would  meet  among  the  clergy.  But  his 
loiters,  and  some  of  tlin  Sermons  in  thu  fourtli  volume,  preached 
at  thia  lime,  show  how  llits  ]>eriod  of  comparative  silence  was 
yvU  both  in  thought  and  action,  most  emphaiieally  his  period 
of  batllo  ;  when,  as  if  tired  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  he  was 
at  last  roused  to  attack  in  return.  Tlio  vehcmonce  of  the  out- 
cry by  which  he  had  been  lissaited,  drove  him  into  a  more  oon- 
trt  versial  atmosphere.  The  fact  of  the  more  positive  formation 
of  liis  own  opinions  brought  him  more  immediately  into  colli- 
sion with  the  positive  opinions  of  others.  The  view  with  which  ■ 
ho  thus  entered  on  his  chief  actual  contests  with  what  he  con- 
ceived to  bo  the  two  great  evils  of  the  age,  is  expressed  in  the 
twentieth  Sermon  in  the  fourth  volume,  preached  September, 
1836,  on  the  opposite  idols  of  unbelief  and  superstition,  and  oa 
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the  only  mode  by  which,  in  his  judgment,  either  could  be 
counteracted.  These  two  contests  were,  on  the  one  hand, 
against  the  school  then  dominant  in  the  London  University;  on 
the  other  hand,  agtiinst  the  school  then  dominant  in  Oxford. 

1.  And  first,  with  regard  to  Oxford.  From  the  earliest 
formation  of  his  opinions  he  had  looked  upon  (so-called)  High 
Church  doctrines  as  a  great  obstruction  to  the  full  development 
of  national  Christianity-  But,  up  to  the  lime  here  spoken  of, 
tliese  doctrines  were  held  in  a  form  too  vague  and  impalpable 
to  come  into  immediate  collision  with  any  of  his  own  views. 
Wlien  he  wrote  the  pamphlet  on  the  Roman  Cathohc  question 
in  1820,  he  eould  refer  to  a  sermon  of  the  llev.  W.  F.  Hook, 
on  the  Apostolical  Succession,  as  a  rare  exception  to  the  general 
tone  of  Englisli  Clergymen.  When  he  wrote  his  pamphlet  on 
Church  Reform  in  1839,  he  could  still,  as  if  mentioning  a 
strange  phenomenon,  speak  of  "  those  extraordinary  persons 
wlio  gravely  maintain  that  primitive  episcopacy,  and  episcopacy 
OS  it  now  exists  in  England,  are  essentially  the  same."  (Post- 
script, p.  13.)  No  definite  system  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  best  metliod  of  saving  the 
English  Church  and  nation;  and,  if,  in  any  instances,  deeper 
principles  than  those  of  the  old  High  Church  party  were  at 
work,  his  sense  of  disagreement  seemed  almost  lost  in  the  affec- 
tionate reverence  with  which  he  regarded  tlie  friends  of  his 
youth  who  held  them.  His  foremost  thought  in  speaking  of 
them  was  of  "men  at  once  pious,  high-minded,  intelligent,  and 
full  of  all  kindly  feeUngs ;  whose  intense  love  for  the  forma  of 
the  Church,  fostered  as  it  has  been  by  all  the  blest  associations 
of  their  pure  and  holy  Uvea,  has  absolutely  engrossed  their 
whole  nature,  so  that  they  have  neither  eyes  to  see  of  them- 
selves any  defect  in  the  Liturgy  and  Articles,  nor  ears  to  hear 
of  suclt,  when  alleged  by  otliers."  His  statement  of 
opinions  was  blended  with  the  bitter  regret  that  *'  the 
be  willing  to  believe  how  deeply  painful  it  is  to  i 
know  thot  I  am  regarded  by  tljem  as  an  adversary, 
feol  that  I  am  associated  in  their  judgment  with  i 
with  a  party  which  I  abhor  as  deeply  as  tl 
Reform,  p.  63.) 
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But  in  18d4,  3-5,  36,  he  found  bis  path  crossed  suddenly, 
and  for  tbo  first  time,  by  a  compact  body,  round  whicb  all  the 
floating  elemeata  of  High  Church  opinions  seemed  to  crystal*  ■ 
lize  as  round  a  natural  centre :  and  to  him,  seeing  as  he  did 
from  tbo  very  brat,  the  unexpected  revival  of  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  worst  evils  of  Roman  CnthoUcism,  the  mere  shock  of 
astonishment  was  such  as  can  hardly  be  imagined  bv  those  who 
did  not  share  with  him  the  sense  either  of  the  suddenness  oC 
the  first  appearance  of  this  new  Oxford  school,  or  of  the  con- 
sequences contained  in  it.  And  further,  this  first  impressioa 
was  of  a  kind  peculiarly  offensive  to  all  the  tendencies  of  hia 
nature,  positive  as  well  as  negative.  Almost  the  only  subject 
insisted  upon  in  the  two  first  volumes  of  "The  Tracts  for  iha 
Times,"  1838-30,  (so  far  as  they  consisted  of  original  papers,) 
was  the  importance  of  "the  Apostolical  Succession"  of  the 
oIerg>*,  and  the  conscrjuent  exclusive  claims  of  tbo  Church  of 
England  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  truti  Church  in  England,  if 
not  in  the  world.  In  other  words,  the  one  doctrine  which  was 
then  put  forward  as  the  cure  for  the  moral  and  social  o\ils  of 
the  country,  which  he  felt  so  keenly,  was  the  one  point  in  their 
system,  which  he  always  regarded  as  morally  powerless,  and 
intellectually  indefensible ;  as  incompatible  with  all  sound 
notions  of  law  and  government;  and  as  tending  above  ail 
tilings  to  substitute  a  ceremonial  for  a  spiritual  Christianity ; 
whilst  of  the  many  later  developments  of  the  system*,  which 
had  been  objects  of  his  admiration  and  aspirations,  long  before 
or  altogether  independent  of  the  Tracts  in  question,  Lttio  was 
said  at  all,  and  hardly  anything  urged  prominently.  ■ 

On  this  now  portent,  as  he  deemed  it,  thus  brought  before 
his  notice,  the  dislike,  wluch  he  naturally  entertahied  towards 
the  principles  embodied  in  its  appearaiice,  became  at  once  con-  ■ 
contruted.  For  individual  members  of  the  party  he  often  testi* 
fied  his  respect ;  and  towards  tht)se  whom  ho  liad  known 
personidly,  be  never  lost  his  affection,  or  relinquished  hia  en-  ■ 
deavours  to  maintain  a  friendly  intercourse  with  them.  Still 
lie  looked  henceforward  upon  tlie  body  itself,  not,  as  formerly, 

'  At  one,  oat  of  minj  UtMancei,  may  be  mentioned  the  views  already  qttot«d  in 
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tLrough  tbe  mediain  of  it8  cooMitxitcol  ■*«**fcfTff.  bvt  of  its 
priuciples ;  the  almost  imploring  •ppeal  to  dteir  gympalfcy, 
which  has  been  quoted  from  the  close  of  t2»e  Pamphlet  of  189S, 
was  never  repeamd.  He  no  longer  dwell  on  tha  ntfection  that 
**  in  the  Church  of  England  «ven  bigotry  ofkea  meatB  a  softer 
and  a  nobler  aspect,"  and  thai  *'  it  ooold  be  no  ordinary  Ckareh 
to  have  inspired  such  devoted  adoration  in  anch  men,  nor  tbej 
ordinary  men,  over  whom  a  Mose  of  bigh  moral  beanty  eboold 
have  obtained  so  complete  a  mastery."  (lb.  p.  S3.)  He  rather 
felt  himself  caUed  to  insist  on  what  he  regarded  as  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture ;  "  on  the  fanaticism  which  has  been  the 
peculiar  disgrace  of  the  Cbarch  of  England^**  "  a  dreas,  a 
ritual,  a  name,  a  ceremony,  a  technical  phraaeology, — the 
superstition  of  a  priesthood  without  ita  power, — the  form  of 
Episcopal  government  without  its  substance — a  system  imper- 
fect and  paralyzed,  not  independent,  not  sovereign, — afraid  to 
cast  off  ttte  subjection  against  which  it  was  perpetually  mnr- 
muring, — objects  so  pitiful,  that,  if  gained  ever  so  completely, 
tliey  would  make  no  man  tbe  wiser,  or  tlie  better ;  tliey  would 
lend  to  no  good,  inlellectua],  morale  or  spiritual."  (£d.  Bev. 
vol.  Ixiii.  p.  235.) 

And  all  his  feelings  of  local  and  historical  associations  com- 
to  aggravate  the  unfavourable  aspect,  under  which  this 
»1  presented  itself  to  him.  TLos<?  only  who  knew  his  love 
Oxford,  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be,  can  nnderstand  his 
indignation  against  it,  as  he  thought  it  was;  nor  were  the  pas- 
sionate syinpathif^  and  antipathies  of  tlie  exiled  Italian  poet 
more  sharpened  by  conflicting  feelings  towards  the  ideal  and 
actual  Florence,  than  were  those  of  tbe  English  theologian  and 
citizen  towards  Oxford,  the  "  ancient  and  magnificent  Univer- 
sity "  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  alike  beloved  as  the  scene 
of  his  early  friendships,  and  longed  for  as  tlie  scene  of  hia 
dreams  of  future  usefulness ;  and  Oxford,  the  homo  of  the 
Tory  and  High  Church  clergy,  the  stronghold  of  those  ten- 
dencies in  Eugland  which  seemed  to  make  him  tlieir  pctniliar 
victim.  And  again,  those  only  who  knew  how  long  and  dctply 
he  had  dreaded  the  principles,  which  he  now  seemed  to  himself 
to  see  represented  in  bodily  shape  before  him,  will  understand 
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the  severity  with  which,  wheo  strongly  moved,  be  attacked  this 
clasB  of  opinioDA.  "  I  doabt,"  be  said,  in  a  letter  of  188h,  in 
vindicatioD  of  the  absolute  repulsion  which  he  felt  at  that  time 
to  any  one  profeesing  admiration  fur  them,  "  I  doubt  whether 
I  should  be  a  good  person  to  deal  with  anybody  who  is  inclined 
to  Newroanism.  Not  living  in  Oxford,  and  seeing  only  the 
hooks  of  the  Newmanites*.  and  considering  only  their  system, 
any  mind  that  can  turn  towards  them.  i.  e.  their  books  and  their 
system,  with  anything  less  than  unmixed  avezsiony  appears  to 
be  already  diseased ;  and  do  what  I  will,  I  cannot  make  allow- 
ance enough  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Oxford,  because 
I  cannot  present  them  to  my  mind  distinctly.  Ton  most  re- 
member that  their  doctzines  are  not  to  me  like  a  new  thing, 
which,  neyer  haying  crossed  my  mind  before,  requires  now  a 
full  and  impartial  examination;  all  their  notions  and  their 
arguments  in  defence  of  tliem,  (batiug  some  surpassing  extra- 
vagances which  the  intoxication  of  success  has  given  birth  to,) 
have  been  familiar  to  my  mind  for  years.  They  are  the  very 
errors  which,  in  studying  moral  and  religious  truth,  I  havo 
continually  had  to  observe  and  to  escJiew ;  the  very  essence  of 
one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  human  falsehood,  against  which 
the  wisdom  of  God  and  man  has  most  earnestly  combated, — in 
which  man's  folly  and  wickedness  has  ever  found  its  favourite 
nourishment." 

To  these  general  feelings,  which,  though  expressed  at  times 
more  strongly  tliun  usual,  lie  never  altogether  lost,  were  added 
occasional  burnts  of  indignation  at  particular  developments  of 
wliat  he  conceived  to  be  the  natural  tendency  of  the  school  lo 

*  Leil  the  occorrence  of  ihii  phraM  here  and  ciMwhere  in  the  corre«pondeiK«,  in 

apcaking  colloquially  of  ihv  o{jinioni  in  questiun,  ilinuM  Itear  a  more  penonal  nlluaaoQ 
to  living  indiTidiuli  than  was  in  hit  mind,  it  ii  right  to  give  from  the  prcfiue  to  bii 
fuurth  vnliime  nf  Sermons^  hi*  own  de1ihL*mte  notice  of  a  limilar  uie  of  the  name. 
"  In  naming  Mr.  Newmiui  u  the  chief  author  of  the  lystem  which  I  have  been  con- 
niOering,  I  huve  in  no  degree  wished  to  nmke  the  qu'>stioQ  pertonal,  bat  Mr.  Terve- 
vaVi  U-tlur  Aulhorizci  iii  to  consider  him  at  one  of  the  authors  of  it;  and.  ai  I  bare 
never  hml  any  perioiuil  ocqunintance  with  him,  I  conid  mention  hii  name  with  no 
shock  to  any  privnlc  feelings  cilhor  in  him  or  in  myself.  ])ut  I  tiitve  spoken  of  him 
simply  ns  the  muintAJner  of  certain  doctrines,  not  as  maintaining  them  in  any  parti- 
«alar  manner,  hr  less  as  actuated  by  any  particular  motives." 
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grave  moral  faults.  These  occasions  will  appear  in  his  letters 
as  they  occur ;  of  which  the  first  and  most  memorable  was  the 
controversy  relating  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the 
Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity,  at  Oxford,  in  the  spring  of 
1836. 

His  feelings  at  this  juncture  were  shared  in  some  respects  by 
many  others.  Many  on  the  one  hand  who,  in  general  opinion, 
widely  differed  from  him,  were  yet  equally  with  himself  per- 
suaded that  there  was  great  unfairness  in  the  extracts  then  made 
from  Dr.  Hampden's  writings ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  made  and  cir- 
culated the  extracts  had  almost  as  little  sympathy  as  himself 
with  the  general  conduct  and  feeling  of  those  who  supported 
them  in  the  columns  of  newspapers,  and  in  the  tumultuous  as- 
semblies called  together  to  the  Oxford  Convocation.  But  there 
were  several  points  which  combined  to  make  it  peculiarly  exas- 
perating to  one  with  his  views  and  in  Ms  position.  The  very 
fact  of  an  opposition  to  an  appointment,  which  on  pubhc 
grounds  he  had  so  much  desired,  was  in  itself  irritating, — the 
accusations,  which,  whether  just  or  unjust,  were  based  on  subtle 
distinctions,  alien  alike  to  his  taste  and  his  character,  and 
especially  calculated  to  offend  and  astonish  him,  the  general 
gathering  of  the  Clergy,  both  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as 
fanatics,  and  those  whom  he  emphatically  denounced  as  the 
party  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  to  condemn,  in  his  judgment, 
on  false  grounds,  by  an  irregular  tribunal,  an  innocent  indi- 
vidual,— provoked  in  equal  measure  liis  anger  and  his  scorn ; 
his  sense  of  truth  and  justice,  and  his  natural  impetuosity  in 
behalf  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  right. 

Whatever  feelings  had  been  long  smouldering  in  his  mind 
against  the  spirit  of  the  Conservative  and  High  Church  party, 
which  for  the  last  three  years  had  been  engaged  with  him  in 
such  extreme  hostility,  took  fire  at  last  at  the  sight  of  that 
spirit,  displaying  itself  in  that  place,  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
under  such  a  form,  with  such  tremendous  strength  and  vehe- 
mence. And,  as  usual,  the  whole  scene  was  invested  in  his 
eyes  with  a  tenfold  interest  by  the  general  principles  which  it 
seemed  to  involve.     In  the  place  of  the  Oxford  Convocation 
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liiere  rose  before  him  iho  image,  which  ho  declared  that  be 
could  not  put  away  from  him,  of  the  Xoiijurors  reviling  Burnci 
— of  the  Council  of  Constance  coiulemoiiig  Huas—  of  ibe 
Juduizers  banded  together  against  St.  Paul, 

That  the  object  of  attack  was  not  himself,  but  another, 
Ukat  other  barely  known  to  him,  only  made  it  the  more  impos- 
sible for  hira  to  keep  silence;  and  accordingly,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  combined  feelings,  and  with  his  usufd  rapidity 
of  composition,  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  an  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  of  April,  1830,  entitled  by  the  Edi- 
tor, **  The  Oxford  Mulignants."  It  is  painful  to  dwell  on 
subject  of  which  the  immetliato  interest  is  passt^d  away,  and 
whicli  tho  mention  must  give  pain  to  many  concerned.  B 
tliough  only  a  temporary  production,  it  forms  a  feature  in 
life  tuL»  stronyly  marked  to  be  piissod  over  without  notice.  On 
tliu  one  hand  it  completely  represents  lua  own  deep  feeling 
tho  time,  and  in  impassioned  earnestness,  force  of  expression 
and  power  of  narrative,  is  perhaps  equal  to  anything  he  ever 
wrote ;  on  tho  other  hand  it  contains  the  most  startling  and 
vehomrnt.  becauso  the  most  personal,  huiguogo  which  he  ever 
iiIlowiHi  himself  deliberately  to  use.  The  oflence  caused  by  it, 
even  amongst  his  friends,  was  very  groat ;  and  whatever  feel- 
ing, political  or  theological,  existed  against  him  was  for  the 
time  considerably  aggravated  by  it.  It  was  his  only  published 
nolioe  of  tho  Oxford  School  between  his  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  Sermonn  ;  but  though  he  never  again  expressed 
himself  with  equal  vehemence,  these  prooeodings  at  Oxford 
left  an  impression  upon  his  mind  which  he  never  entirely  lost, 
and  which  showed  itself  long  afterwards  in  the  stronger  lan- 
guage of  moral  condemnatiou^  which  he  used  in  speaking  of 
the  views  in  question. 

II,  The  office  of  a  Fellowship  in  the  Senate  of  the  new 
London  University,  was  offered  to  him  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  September,  1835;  and 
he  resolved  to  accept  it,  with  the  sajno  views  with  which  he 
bad  some  years  before  thought  of  becoming  a  Professor  in  the 
older  institution  of  the  same  name,  in  tho  hope  of  giving  a  re- 
ligious influence  to  its  proceedings,  and  of  reahzing  the  visions 
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Hiieh  he  liad  long  fondly  entertained,  of  a  gront  institution  of 
tional  education,  which  (to  use  his  own  words)  should  be 
liristian,  yet  not  secttiriau.  Ho  at  iifsl  cous*mLt.'d  to  ''join 
without  insisting  on  a  Scriptural  examination;  on  the 
llleged  ground  of  fact,  that  such  an  cxaniinntion  was  not  prao- 
icabie  on  account  of  the  objections  of  diflcrcut  classes  of  Cliris- 
lans ;  and  on  the  hope  which  ho  distinctly  expressed,  tliat 
e  Christian  character  of  the  University  might  be  secured 
ithout  it."  But  "  when,"  ho  adda,  "  on  coming  to  think  and 
ftlk  more  on  the  subject,  I  was  more  and  more  convinced  that 
be  Scriptural  examination  was  both  practicable  and  all  but 
dispensable" — '*when  Wliately  assured  me  of  its  proved  prac- 
cability  in  Ireland — When  Yalcs,  tlie  Unitarian,  lu  whom  I 
nx>te  on  Uie  subject,  agreed  with  lue  also, —  and  when  I  found 
at  there  was  a  very  great  necessity  for  avowing  the  Clmstian 
uciple  strongly,  because  Uubehef  was  evidently  making  a 
I's  paw  of  Dissent,"  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  of  recom- 
mending tlie  introduction  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  part  of  the 
tfncal  examinations  for  every  degree. 

The  suggestion  of  his  views  was,  even  to  thoso  of  his  col- 
Baguea  who  were  most  disposed  to  co-operale  with  him,  more 
less  unexpected;  whilst  the  majority  of  the  Honato  was 
ther  hostile  or  intUflerent  to  Lliem.  But  be  pressed  tliem  with 
his  natural  eagerness  and  earnestness : — "  1  do  not  under- 
land,"  was  his  characteristic  answer  to  the  argument,  that, 
ougfa  the  measure  was  in  itself  right,  the  times  would  not 
tear  it — "  I  do  not  understand  how  the  times  can  help  bearing 
bat  on  honest  man  has  the  resolution  to  do.  Tliey  may 
ndcr  his  views  from*  gaining  full  success,  but  they  cannot 
estroy  the  moral  force  of  his  protest  against  tljcm,  anil  at  ony 
te  tliey  cannot  make  liim  do  their  work  without  his  own  co- 
deration."  Accordingly,  though  debarred  by  his  occupations 
Rugby  from  making  more  than  two  or  three  short  visits  to 
ondon,  and  from  communicating  with  his  colleagues  except 
ly  letter,  and  in  spite  of  the  want,  of  which  ho  was  now  paiii- 
llly  conscious,  of  the  art  of  managing  bodies  of  men,  \viih 
bom  he  was  not  acquainted,  ho  so  far  sucoeeded,  as  on 
December  2,  1837,  to  carry  a  resolution,  "That,  os  a  geuei  ' 
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rule,  the  candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bnchelor  of  Art 
pass  an  examination  either  in  one  of  tlie  four  Gospels, 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  original  Greek,  and  also  in  Scrip- 
ture History."  This  measure  roused  great  ohjections,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  supposed  to  infringe  on  the  original 
principle  of  the  Charter;  which,  whilst  it  spoke  of  intending 
the  University  to  promote  *'rehgion,"  spoke  also  of  its  com- 
prehension of  all  denyminalions.  Partly,  in  consequence  of 
remonstrances  from  various  bodies  of  Dissenters,  and  from  the 
Council  of  University  College — portly,  on  the  strong  represeiri^| 
ation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  through  whom  an  appeal  hw^ 
been  mode  by  the  remonstrants  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown, — a  larger  meeting  was  summoned  on  February  7tli, 
183y,  in  which  the  former  motion  was  overniled,  and  in  its 
place  it  WHS  ruHolved,  "  ThtU  examination  in  tlio  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  New,  A^^| 
in  Scripture  Ristor)',  shall  ho  instituted  iu  this  Univei*sity;  to 
he  followed  by  certiiicatcs  of  proficiency;  and  that  all  cimdi- 
dates  for  Degrees  in  Arts  may,  if  they  think  proper,  undergo 
such  Exaniinntion. 

Although  feeling  that  tlie  principle  for  which  he  contend! 
had  been  abandoned,  he  was  unwilling  for  a  time  to  leave  tlie 
Senate ;  partly  from  rehicLauce  to  take  a  step  as  a  private  indi- 
'vndual,  which  might  seem  like  a  censure  of  those  Bishops  who 
still   felt  it  their  duty  to  remain  on   the  Board ;  but  chiefly 
with  a  hope  of  rendering  tins  Scriptural  Examination  as  effi- 
cient as  possible,  and  of  making  it  evident  that  the  Degree 
Arts  was  considered  incomplete  witliout  it.     Failing  in  thi 
partly  fiom  the  want  of  co-operation  in  the  members  of  Kinj 
College,  and  uthur  institutions  suhurdinatjj  to  tho  London  Ui 
versity,  partly  from  the  active  opposition  in  the  Board  itself, 
which  succeeded  in  disuniting  tho  Scriptural  Examination  alto- 
gether from  the  Degree,  he  finally  \\'itlKlrew  from  the  Senate  i^H 
November,  IB38.  ^| 

Tho  only  permiinent  n^sult  of  his  efforts  was  tho  establish- 
ment of  the  vohinliiry  Scriptural  Examination.  But  the  whole 
contest,  which  is  so  fully  described  in  the  enstung  letters  as  not 
to  need  further  comments  here,  was  one  of  the  most  charactoi 
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istic  passages  of  his  life.     It  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 

he  was  brought  into  direct  coHision  with  the  extremo  section 
of  the  Liberal  party ;  and  with  die  t*^jidency  to  keep  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  Ileligion  distinct  from  national  literature 
and  education,  which  he  had  long  regarded  as  a  great  and 
growing  evil  in  English  society.  Nor  whs  it  the  less  interesting 
at  this  time  from  its  connexion  with  his  longer  contest  with  iho 
Oxford  School,  as  showing  how  liis  nntipatljy  to  one  extreme 
iKad  only  made  his  antipathy  to  its  opposite  more  intense;  how 
Bllrongly  he  felt  his  isolation  from  both  parties,  when  he  was 
almost  equally  condemned,  in  London  as  a  bigot,  and  in  <  )x- 
ford  as  a  latitudiuarian.  On  either  side  his  public  and  privalo 
experience  converged  into  the  deep  feeling  expressed  in  one  of 
his  letters: — "When  I  look  round  upon  boys  or  men,  there 
seems  to  me  some  one  point  or  quahty,  wliich  (listiTiguishes 
really  noblu  persons  from  ordinary  ones;  it  is  not  religious 
feeling — it  is  not  honesty  or  kindness; — but  it  scorns  to  rae  to 

S*^  moral  thoughtfulness ;  which  is  at  once  strengtl»oning  and 
ftening  and  elevating;  which  makes  i\  man  love  Christ  in- 
stead of  being  a  fanatic,  and  love  truth  without  being  cold  or 


CXni.      TO   MB.    JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

RogbT',  November  IS,  1S35. 
YoQ  are  by  this  time,  I  suppose,  returned  to  London  ;  and  per- 
haps you  may  wonder  what  induces  me  to  write  to  you  agnin  §0 
soon.  My  reason  is,  tliat.  if  I  find  that  you  Iiave  time  to  do  it.  I 
meditate  a  yet  farther  encroacliment  on  your  leisure,  on  a  matter  of 
public  interest,  as  I  tlunk,  as  well  ns  one  which  concerns  me  per- 
sonally. The  "IiUa  "  of  my  liio,  to  which  I  think  every  thought  of 
my  mind  more  or  less  tends,  is  the  perfecting  the  "  idea  "  of  iho 
Edward  the  Sixth  Rcformcns. — tlie  couslructing  a  truly  uutionul 
and  Christian  Church,  and  a  truly  national  and  Christiun  system  of 
education.  The  more  immediate  question  now  is, -with  regard  to  the 
latter.  Hie  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons  about  the  Londou 
UnivcrHity,  is  to  be  answered  by  appointing  a  liody  of  Exuniiners  by 
Royal  Charter,  with  power  to  confer  Degrees  in  Aria,  Law,  and 
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Medicine,  on  studeuta  of  the  London  University  and  of  King'3 
College,  and  of  such  other  places  of  education  as  the  Crown  from 
time  to  lime  may  name.  I  have  accepted  the  office  of  one  of  the 
Examiners  in  Arts, — not  without  much  hesitation,  and  many  doubts 
of  the  success  of  ihe  plan. — but  desirous,  if  jioBsible.  to  exercise 
some  influence  on  a  measure  which  seems  to  me  full  of  very  im- 
portant consequences  for  good  or  for  evil.  Before  I  knew  anything 
about  this,  I  had  written  a  pamphlet  on  the  Admission  of  Dissentert 
into  the  Uuiversitiea  ;  not  meaning  to  publish  it  directly^  if  at  all ; 
but  wishing  to  embody  my  view  of  the  whole  question,  in  wliich^  of 
course,  I  take  the  deepest  interest.  Now,  if  I  act  with  this  new 
Board,  I  am  more  disposed  to  publish  my  own  views  for  my  own 
justification,  lest  any  man  should  think  me  an  advocate  for  the  ph 
of  National  Education  without  Christianily  ;  which  I  utterly  abhor. 
But  I  am  well  nigh  driven  boside  myself,  when  I  think  that  to  tliisl 
monstrosity  we  are  likely  to  come  ;  because  the  zealots  of  difiereol 
sects,  (including  in  this  term  the  Establishment,  pac«  Archiepiscopi* 
Cnntuaronsis,)  will  have  no  Christianity  without  Sectarianism. 

Now,  if  you  have  time  to  look  at  it,  I  should  like  to  send  you  up 
my  MS.  for  your  full  aud  free  comments,  includin]^'  also  your  opinion 
aa  to  the  expediency  of  publictitiou  or  110.  Tell  mo  also,  particularly, 
wliat  points  need  fuller  development.  I  have  so  thought  over  the 
whole  question,  and  believe  that  I  see  my  way  in  it  so  clearly,  that 
I  may  perhaps  state,  as  self-evident  proposilions,  things  which  to 
others  may  be  startling.  Our  Church  now  baa  a  strict  bond  in 
matters  of  opinion,  and  none  at  all  in  matters  of  practice ;  which 
BOoms  to  mo  n  double  error.  Thn  Ajxtslles  began  with  the  most 
general  of  all  bonds  in  pohit  of  opinion — the  simple  confession  that 
Jesus  was  the  Sou  of  God — not  that  they  meant  to  rest  there  ;  but 
that,  if  you  organize  and  improve  the  Church  momlly.  you  will  im- 
prove its  tone  theoretically;  till  you  get  an  ngreomeut  in  what  is 
essential  Christiati  principle,  aud  a  perfect  tolerance  of  difference* 
in  unessential  opinions.  But  now.  the  true  and  grand  idea  of  m 
Church,  that  is^  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  making  men  like 
Christ, — earth  like  heaven, — the  kingdoms  of  the  world  the  king- 
dom of  Christ, — is  all  lost;  and  men  look  upon  it  as  "an  institution 
for  religious  instruction  and  religious  worship,"  thns  robbitig  it  of  its 
life  and  universality,  making  it  aa  affiiir  of  clergy,  not  of  ]>eople— ■ 
of  preaching  and  coromonies,  not  uf  living — of  Sundays  and  syna- 
gogues, instead  of  one  of  all  days  and  all  places,  houses,  streets, 
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tovns,  and  country.  I  MJeve  thai  the  Govemment  tre  well  dis- 
posed, aikd  I  wish  at  aq^t  rate  to  try  them.  I  know  at  lea«t  what  I 
mean  mrself.  and  have  a  definite  oliject  hefore  me,  which,  if  1  cannot 
reacht  1  would  at  least  come  as  near  to  it  as  I  can. 

^^^^  Rogby.  NoTttiiW  i,  1 835. 

'         [After  staling  his  acceptance  of  the  office  in  the  London  Uni- 
versitT-]     I  bold  mjself  bound  to  iDHuence.  »o  far  as  I  may  be  able, 
the  working  of  a  great  experiment,  which  mil  probably  in  the  end 
aflect  the  whole  education  of  the  country.     I  hold  myself  bound  to 
prevent,  so  fur  as  in  mo  lies,  the  establishment  of  more  sectarian 
places  of  education,  which  will  be  the  case  if  you  have  regular  col- 
leges for  Di-sseuters ;  and  yet  Dissenters  most  and  ought  to  have 
Degrees;  and  you  shut  them  out  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     No 
man  can  feel  more  strongly  than  I  do  the  necessary  imperfection  of 
the  proposed  system,  and  its  certain  inferiority  to  what  the  old  Uni- 
versities might  be  made,  or  even   to  what   they  are.   I  suppose, 
actually.     No  mau  can  mure  dread  the  co-operators  with  whom  1  may 
possibly  have  to  work,  or  the  principle  which  an  active  party  are 
endeavouring  to  carry  into  education,  that  it  shtill  or  can  exist  inde- 
pendent of  Christianity.     But  the  excuse  of  these  men,  and  their 
probable  success,  arises  ont  of  the  Oxford  sectarianism.     You  have 
identified  Christianity  with  the  Church  of  Kngland,  and — as  there 
are  many  who  will   not  bear  the  latter — indifferent  men,  or  un- 
believers, believe  that  it  must  follow  that  lliey  caimot  be  Uiught  the 
former.     The  question  goea  through  the  whole  frame  of  our  society. 
Kothing  more  reasonable  than  tliat  national  education  should  be  in 
accordance  with  the  national  religion  :  iiothing  more  noble  or  more 
wise  in  my  judgment  than   the  whule    theory  of  the    Ileformers 
on  this  point.     But  the  Established  Church  is  only  the  religion 
of  a  part  of  the  nation,  and  there  is   the  whole  difficulty.     The 
Eeforraers,  or  rather  their  successors  in  Elizabeth's  time,  wished  to 
root  out  Dissent  by  the  strong  hand.     This  was  wicked,  as  I  think. 
oa  well  as  foolish  :  but  then,  if  we  do  not  root  out  Dissent,  and  so 
keep  the  Establishment  co-extensive  with  the  nation,  we  must  ex- 
tend the  Establishment,  or  else  in  the  end  ihero  will  and  ought  to 
be  no  Establishment  at  all,  which  I  consider  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  evils.     Bat  I  see  everything  tending  to  sectarianism  :  and  I 
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heard  a  very  good  mau  bponking  with  complacency  of  this  state 
thiiiga  in  America,  where  the  different  soctn,  it  seems,  aro  becoming 
more  and  more  sepanited  from  each  other.  And  this  is  a  natural 
and  bure  coTisequence  of  having  no  Establi^hmeut,  becaase  then  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  every  sect  plays  out  its  own  play,  and  there  is 
no  great  external  reason  for  union.  But  on  the  present  Oxford 
system  or  spirit,  the  Establishment  is  merely  identified  with  a 
party,  and  makes  half  tlie  nation  regard  it  as  a  nuisance.  I  believe 
that  that  party  and  ihe  party  of  the  Dissenters  are  alike  detestable, 
alike  ignorant,  narrow-minded,  and  unchristian ;  only  the  Church 
party  are  the  least  excusable,  because  they  sin  against  far  greater 
o|»portunities  and  means  of  light.  My  own  finn  belief  is,  that  every 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  Christians  is  either  remediable  by 
time  and  mutual  fairness,  or  else  is  indifferent :  and  this,  I  believe, 
would  be  gr«atly  furthered,  if  we  would  get  rid  entirely  of  the  falsa 
traditional  stitiubird  of  iuier|>rctaiion,  and  interpret  Scripture  solely 
by  itself.  1  think  that  in  your  Sermon  on  Unauthoritative  Tradi- 
tion, you  have  unawares  served  the  cause  of  error  and  schism;  fori  ^ 
should  just  reverse  that  argument,  and — instead  of  saying  that  w^fS 
should  bring  in  tradition  to  teach  certain  doctrines,  which  Scripture 
appears  to  reoogniHC.  but  does  not  dearly  develop — I  should  say, 
that,  because  Scripture  does  not  clearly  develop  them,  therefore 
they  ought  not  to  be  taught  as  essential,  nor  with  any  greater  degree 
of  precision  than  is  l«  be  found  in  Scripture:  and  then  I  l>elievo 
that  we  should  have  Christian  truth  e?tactly  in  its  own  proper  priH^H 
portions; — what  is  plain,  ajid  wliaL  is  essential,  being  in  effect  coil-"' 
verlible  terms; — whereas,  I  am  eaiisfied,  that  Chua'h  authority, 
whether  early  or  late,  ia  an  rotten  a  staff  as  ever  was  Pharaoh  king 
of  Kgj'pt's, — it  will  go  into  a  man's  hand  to  pierce  him. 


CXIX.      TO   REV.    F.    C.    BLACKSTOSE. 


J 


Rugby,  Norember  11, 1835. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  lately,  by  one  or  two  oii«^| 

cumataaces,  to  the  spread  of  Henry  Drummond'a  party,  who  claim 
to  possess  a  ronowal  of  the  spiritual  gifts  of  tho  Apostolic  age,  and, 
OS  a  consequence,  call  themselves  the  only  true  Church.  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  you  have  lately  heard  any  more  of  the  ques- 
tion, or  have  seen  any  reason  to  alter  your  views  about  it.  The  in- 
tolenmce  of  their  presumption  in  calling  themselves  the  only  tni^, 
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Church}  would,  to  my  mind,  go  very  near  to  decide  against  them ; 
but  in  all  respects  they  seem  to  me  to  resemble  those  fanatical  sects, 
'which  have  from  time  to  time  arisen,  and  will  do  so  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  But  with  regard  to  the  cessation  of  the  miraculous 
powers  in  the  Church,  which  I  think  at  first  sight  is  startling,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  truly  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
that  none  but  the  Apostles  ever  conferred  these  gifts,  and  that 
therefore  they  ceased  of  course  after  one  generation.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  state  of  the  Apostolical  Churches  was  so  pure,  or  that 
of  the  Churches  in  the  next  century  so  degenerate,  as  to  account  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  gifts  as  a  sign  of  God's  displeasure,  seeing 
that  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  were  then  and  ever  have  been  vouch- 
safed abundantly, — which  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  God's 
abandonment.  Kor  do  I  see  that  the  Church  of  Christ  has  at  any 
time  plainly  apostatized,  although  it  has  been  greatly  unworthy  of 
its  privileges ;  nor  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  and  Christ 
risen,  has  been  so  forsaken,  as  that  the  very  standard  of  Christianity 
should  need  to  be  planted  afresh.  But,  if  so,  then  the  parallel  with 
the  Jewish  Church  fails ;  for  the  final  guilt  of  the  Jewish  Church 
consisted  in  refusing  to  admit  of  the  full  development  of  its  system, 
as  wrought  in  Christ;  and  therefore,  without  apostatizing  from  the 
old,  they  fell  because  they  refused  the  new.  But  ours  being  the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  a  new  system  is  with  us  not 
to  be  looked  for ;  and,  if  we  hold  fast  the  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
we  have  no  other  object  to  look  to  than  that  great  one,  which  indeed 
has  been  enough  neglected, — the  working  out  and  carrying  into  all 
earthly  institutions  the  practical  fruits  of  these  principles".  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  Quakers  stand  nobly  distinguished  from  the 
multitude  of  fanatics,  by  seizing  the  true  point  of  Christian  advance- 
ment,— the  development  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
moral  improvement  of  mankind.  It  is  a  grievous  pity  that  some 
foolishnesses  should  have  so  marred  their  efficiency,  or  their  efibrts 
against  wars  and  oaths  would  surely  ere  this  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful. 

'  See  Appendix  I.  to  "  Fragment  on  the  Church." 


ARNOLD. 
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Bogb^,  December  16, 1 
It  is  i\\  answering  your  long  and  kind  letter  between  nine  and 
ten  o'cloclc  at  night,  when  I  am  liable  to  l>e  interrupted  etcry 
moment  by  calls  from  ray  boys  who  are  going  home,  and  when  1  am 
going  myself  to  start  with  a  patriarchal  party  of  serenteen  souls  at 
seven  o'clock  to-morrow  for  Westmoreland.  I  think  that  there  nuis 
through  your  letter,  perhaps  unconsciously,  a  constant  assumption 
that  the  Conservative  party  is  tlie  orthodox  one ;  a  very  natural 
assumptiou  iu  the  friends  of  iin  existing  system,  or,  as  I  think,  in 
any  one  who  has  not  Batitsfied  liimself,  as  I  have,  that  Conservatism 
ifl  always  wrong;  so  tlioroughly  wrong  in  principle,  that,  even  when 
the  particular  reform  proposed  may  bo  by  no  means  the  be&t  possible,^^ 
yet  it  is  good  as  a  triumph  over  Conservatism ; — the  said  Con^H 
servaiism  being  the  worst  extreme,  according  to  both  of  Aristotle's 
definitions,  first,  as  most  opposed  to  the  mean  in  itself,  since  man 
became  corrupt;  and  secondly,  as  being  the  evil  that  we  are  all 
most  prone  to — I  myself  being  cousenative  in  all  ray  instincts,  and 
only  being  otUenvise  by  au  effort  of  my  reason  or  principle,  as  one 
overcomes  all  one's  other  bad  propensities.  I  think  Conservatism 
far  worse  than  Toryism,  if  by  Toryism  bo  meant  a  fondness  for 
mooarcbical  or  even  despotic  government ;  for  despotism  may  often 
further  the  advance  of  a  nation,  and  a  good  dictatorship  may  he  a 
very  excellent  thing,  as  1  believe  of  Louis  Philippe's  government  at 
this  moment,  thinking  Gui/ot  to  be  a  great  and  good  man  who  is 
looking  steadily  fonvards  ;  but  Conservatism  always  looks  backwards, 
and  therefore,  under  whatever  form  of  government,  I  think  it.  tlie 
enemy  of  all  good.  And  if  you  ask  me  how  I  can  act  \\-ith  the 
present  MiiiisterH,  with  many  of  whom  I  am  far  from  aympothi/ingi 
I  answer,  that  I  would  net  with  tliera  against  the  Conservatives  as 
.Cranmer  and  Uidley  acted  with  Somerset  and  Northumberland  and 
the  Russells  of  that  day,  not  as  thinking  them  the  best  or  wisest  of 
men.  but  as  men  who  were  helping  forward  the  cause  of  Reform  against 
Conservatism,  and  who  therefore  were  ser^-ing  the  cause  of  their 
country  and  of  mankind,  when  Fisher  and  More  and  Tonstall,  better 
men  individually,  would  have  grievously  injured  both.    This  I  should 

say,  oven  if  I  judged  of  the  two  parties  as  you  do Bat 

I  am  running  on  unreasonably,  and  time  is  precious;  my  meaning 
is,  that  had  I  beon  a  Conservative,  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  act  of 
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mine  vrould  have  ever  been  considered  as  going  out  of  tDj  vaj  into 
politics ;  but  on  the  other  side,  **  dcfendit  namerns ;  and  that  is 
called  ze&l  for  the  Church,  which  in  me  is  called  political  violence. 
We  are  all  well,  and  I  am  marrellouslj  untired  by  our  five  weeks* 
examination  i  but  still  1  expect  to  rejoice  in  the  moantaios. 


CXn.      TO   W.    E3IP90K,   ESQ. 

January  8, 18S0. 

I  find  even  in  private  life,  and  amongst  men  of  the 

Tory  party,  who  are  most  favourable  specimens  of  it,  a  lone  of  in- 
creased virulence,  interfering  even  with  private  relations,  which 
really  seems  almost  like  tlie  harbinger  of  civil  war.  In  London.  I 
have  no  doubt,  all  this,  cxtemfllly  at  least,  is  softened  ;  but  in  the 
country,  where  men  live  more  apart,  their  passion  seem$  to  me  to  be 
daily  exasperating,  and  any  interruption  of  the  present  commercial 
prosperity  would  tind,  I  fear,  a  bitter  temper  already  existing  to  re- 
ceive the  increasied  embittering  of  private  distress.  My  great  fear  is, 
that  the  English  are  indifferent  to  justice  when  it  is  not  on  their  own 
side,  and  that  therefore  in  this  Irish  Church  question  the  Ministers 
will  fare  as  Lord  Chatham  did  in  the  beginning  of  the  American 
war,  be  outvoted,  overruled,  and  driven  from  power.  And  then 
what  is  the  •*  Avenir"  which  any  Tory  cjin  image  to  himself  within 
the  very  limits  of  possibility?  For  whether  Ireland  remain  in  its 
pre^^Qt  barbarism,  or  grow  in  health  and  civilization,  in  either  case 
the  downfall  of  the  present  Esjtablishmeut  is  certain;  a  savage 
people  will  not  endure  the  insult  of  a  hostile  religion,  a  civilized 
one  will  reasonably  insist  on  having  ihcir  own. 


CXXn.       TO    CHEVALIER    BUNSEJT. 

Vox  How,  Felirunry  1.  lB3fI. 

Let  me  thank  you  again  and  again  for  your  dedication 

of  the  Article  on  the  Sabine  cities,  for  it  roused  me  U^  go  to  work  in 
good  earnest,  and  I  can  now  tell  you  that,  having  begun  wuh  /Kneas, 
I  have  feirly  brought  down  the  history  to  the  institution  of  the 
Trihuneship.  I  believe  T  have  never  written  without  thinking  of 
you.  and  wishing  to  be  able  to  ask  you  questions  ;  you  miwt  cxi>ect, 
therefore,  presently  to  have  a  string  of  inierrogatnriea,  after  I  hiivn 
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first  told  you  the  plan  and  contents  of  what  I  have  hitherto  done. 

I  need  not  t«ll  you  how  entirely  I  have  fed  upon  Niebuhr; 

in  fact  I  hare  done  Utile  more  than  put  his  Brst  volume  into  a 
shape  raore  fit  for  general,  or  al  least  for  Euglish  readers,  assumiug 
his  conclusions  as  proved,  where  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  proof  iu 
detail.  I  suppose  that  he  mast  have  shared  so  much  of  human  in- 
firmity as  to  have  liiUen  sometimes  iuto  error ;  but  I  confess  that  I 
do  not  yet  Ivnow  a  single  point  on  wliicb  I  have  ventured  to  differ 
from  him ;  and  my  respect  fur  him  so  increases  the  more  I  study 
him,  that  I  am  likely  to  grow  even  superstitious  in  my  veneration, 
and  to  he  afraid  of  expressing  my  dissent  oven  if  I  believe  him  to 
be  wrong Thougli  I  deeply  feel  my  own  want  of  know- 
ledge, yet  I  know  of  no  one  in  England  who  can  liclp  me ;  so  little 
are  we  on  a  level  with  you  in  Germany  in  our  attention  to  such 
points.  What  would  I  give  to  recover  the  Distory  of  Sisenna,  or 
any  contemporary  account  of  the  war  of  Marius  and  Sylla!  Once 
more,  is  anything  doing  about  decyphering  the  Etruscan  or  Oscan 
languages,  and  what  authority  is  there  for  making  the  Oscan  and 
Sahellian  tribes  distinct?  whereas  I  caunot  but  think  they  all  belong 
to  one  stock,  distinct  from  the  Latins  on  one  hand,  and  from  the 
Etruscans  on  the  other. 

I  will  now  release  you  from  the  Roman  History,  I  am  also 
engaged  upnn  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles,  as  I  believe  I  told  you. 
Do  not  all  the  three  Epistles  appear  to  belong  to  a  period  in  Paul's 
life  later  than  that  reconled  in  the  Acts  ;  and  must  they  not  have 
been  written  nearly  at  the  same  time?  In  the  Ist  Timothy,  iii.  15, 
do  you  approve  of  Giiesbach's  stopping  of  the  passage,  when  he 
joins  the  words  rtv  o(  xtA  tSf»lt/fA»  rfic  o^tiOi^f  with  the  following 
verse?  1  cannot  well  mnko  up  ray  mind,  whether  to  Agree  with  it 
or  no ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  words  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
Church,  they  do  not  describe  what  it  is  de  facto,  but  what  it  ought 
to  be.  **Take  care  that  no  error  through  thy  fault  creep  into  that 
Church  which  \vas  designed  by  God  to  be  nothing  but  a  pillar  and 
basis  of  trutli."  Then  /Avtrrii^tot  t^;  nJinjSiia;  may  fitly  be  translated, 
I  suppose,  the  "  Kevelalion  of  Christianity,  lbs  secret  which  Chris- 
tianity has  to  impart  to  its  own  initiated.'*  The  ^fo-T^{*oi  rvi  iva-t^iiOL^ 
is  Christ,  as  the  fj-vtrrtf^ir**  t^;  a  ofAtat;  is  Antichrist.  Here  ngain  I 
must  stop,  though  I  have  much  more  to  say.  I  look  forward  with 
great  pleasure  to  your  son's*  joining  us  in  June,  and  seeing  this 

*  Heorf,  the  etdeit  ion  of  tbc  CheTalier  Bunten,  wu  for  two  jcus  as  inniale  of 
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delicious  countir  with  us  in  July.  But  five  long  months  of  work  ia- 
ter\ene  between  this  preseut  time  and  our  sumuier  bolidajs.  Maj 
Cbridt  s  Spirit  enable  me  to  turn  them  to  profit,  if  1  am  permitted 
to  live  through  them. 


CXXUt«     TO  J.  C.  PUUT,  EM. 

Pox  How,  Pebniuy  S,  1834. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  pamphlet  of  Dr. 

LieberaVtoui  Edncation.  and  thought  him  the  more  worthy  of  having 
had  so  much  intercourse  with  Niebuhr.  1  entirely  agree  with  what 
Dr.  Ueber  says,  and  wish  that  people  were  more  aware  of  the  truth 
of  it  in  England.  We  are  going,  however,  to  Imvea  very  important 
experiment  begun  here,  in  the  new  London  University:  of  which, 
as  you  may  have  perhaps  heard,  I  am  likely,  if  the  present  Govern- 
ment  stands,  to  become  one  of  Uie  members.  There  will  then  pro- 
bably be  brought  to  issue  this  great  question,  whether  the  people  of 
England  have  any  %*a1ue  whatever  for  Christianity  without  sectarian- 
ism ;  for.  as  it  seems  to  me.  most  of  tho-ie  who  are  above  sectarianism 
are  quite  as  indifferent  to  Christianity  ;  while  almost  all  who  profess 
to  value  Christianity  seem,  when  tliey  are  brouglit  to  the  test,  to  caro 
only  for  their  own  sect.  Now  it  is  manifest  to  mo  that  all  our 
education  must  be  Christian,  and  uoi  be  sectarian  ;  I  would  ask  no 
questions  as  to  what  denomination  of  Christians  any  studont  be- 
longed ;  or,  if  I  did.  1  should  only  do  it  for  the  express  purpose  of 
avoiding  in  my  examination  all  those  particular  points,  in  which  I 
might  happen  to  differ  from  him.  But  ]  should  as  certainly  assume 
bim  to  be  a  Christian,  and  both  in  examiuiug  him  in  the  Scriptures, 
as  well  em  in  the  philosophy  and  history  of  other  writers.  1  should 
proceed  on  the  supposition  tlmt  his  views  of  life  were  Christian,  and 
should  think  it  quite  right  toinqniro  wlmt  was  his  knowledge  uf  the 
evidences  and  nature  of  tbe  Christian  scheme.  1  see  that  a  Jew  has 
just  been  elected  a  governor  of  Christ's  IlospitJil  ;  the  very  name 
shows  the  monstrousness  of  this :  but  what  Hhall  we  say  of  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  say  that  a  lloman  Catholic  or  an  Unitarian  is 
as  l>ad  as  a  Jew,  and  who  thus  drive  other  men  to  say  that,  as  some 
pretended  religious  distinctions  are  no  reiU  moral  distinctions,  so  all 
religious  distinctions  aro  unimportant ;  and  Jew,  Mahometan,  IJiu- 

Dr.  Arnold'i  boaw!  mit  fingby,  pri*pnmtary  to  hit  entering  on  tb«  itiidiei  of  Oxfordj 
and  taking  ordcra  in  the  Cfaorch  of  England. 
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doo,  or  Benthamite,  may  all  be  educated  together.     No  doubt" Ibey 
may  be  taught  pliysiftil  sfienoe  together ;  but  physical  science  is  not 
educatiou ;  and  how  they  can  be  instructed  in  moral  science  together,     I 
when  their  views  of  life  are  so  dilTerent,  is  a  thing  that  I  cannot     ' 

Linderstatid I   am  satisfied  thttt  the  real  good  must  be 

done  through  something  in  the  form  of  a  Newspaper  or  Historical 
Magazine.  You  must  begin  iirith  teaching  people  to  understand,  if  I 
you  can,  what  they  will  feel  au  interest  in  aiid  talk  about ;  it  ia  of  no 
use  to  attempt  to  create  an  interest  for  indifferout  things,  natural  I 
history,  or  general  literature,  which  every  sensible  man  feels  to  be 
the  play  of  life  and  not  its  business.  I  hold  with  Algernon  Sidney, 
that  there  are  but  two  things  of  vital  importance, — those  which  he 
calls  Religion  and  Politics,  hut  which  I  would  mther  call  our  duties 
and  flffectinns  towards  God.  and  our  duties  and  feelings  towards 
men ;  science  and  literature  are  but  a  poor  make  up  for  the  want  of 
these. 

1  have  been  at  work  on  the  Roman  History  with  very  great  de- 
light, and  also  with  a  part  of  the  New  Testament.  I  have  begun 
the  Roman  History  from  the  beginning,  and  I  could  not  have  any 
work  which  I  should  more  enjoy ;  if  1  live,  I  hope  to  carry  on  the 
History  till  tho  nixth  centuryj  and  end  it  with  the  foundation  of  th^^ 
modem  kingdoms  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Western  Empire.  Pn|^| 
let  me  hear  of  you  when  you  can,  and  believe  me  that  I  shall  always 
feel  a  very  lively  interest  in  your  proceedings. 


OXXIY.      TO   UR.   JU6TICE   COLERIOOE. 


J 


Bugby,  March  2,  1836. 

T  erred  in  sending  you  my  manuscript ;  not  that  I  do  not  heartily 
thank  you  for  your  I'ommenls,  which  as  to  the  good  of  the  work  itself 
were  more  useful  than  if  you  had  more  agreed  with  mo  ;  but  T  would 
not  for  the  sako  of  an  hypothetical  publication  have  caused  you  to 
dwell  on  page  after  page  of  matter  in  which  you  could  not  sympa- 
thize, and  which  I  fear  grated  harshly  upon  your  notions  and  tastes. 
T  did  it  in  ignorance  ;  for  I  really  fancied, — without  any  authority,  T 
believe — but  still  I  fancied  that  you  agreed  with  me  as  to  the 
desirablencsa  of  opening  the  Universities,  and  would  sympathize, 
therefore,  in  the  general  drift  of  what  T  had  written.  Otherwise  ^ 
should  not  have  tliought  it  fair  to  trouble  you  with  it,  ^ 

But  the  whole  thing  makes  me  most  earnest  that  we  should  soon 
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meet  not  to  argue,  bat  rather  to  fe«I  the  mMny  points  of  true  syni- 
jiotiiy  between  us,  und  to  get  our  notions  of  each  other  refreshed,  so 
to  spemk,  in  all  their  totality.  You  get  from  me  two  or  three  letters 
n  year ;  in  these  I  cannot  represent  what  is  really  my  life's  Imsiu^tss 
and  state  of  mind,  for  school  affair'^  n-ould  not  interest  you,  nor  will 
the  quiet  Eocenes  of  mere  family  life  bear  descriptiou.  I  therefore 
n-rite  naturally  of  public  matters,  of  questions  of  general  interest ; 
and  1  write  upon  them  tis  I  feel,  that  is,  decidedly  and  deeply.  But 
this  produces  a  Cidse  impression  upon  your  mind,  us  if  tbest?  fecliugs 
occupied  me  predominantly,  and  you  express  a  wish  that  I  would 
CDDCeulrato  my  cncr^es  upon  the  school,  my  own  business.  Why 
you  cannot  surely  think  that  Hawtrey  or  your  brother  Edwrtrd  or 
any  man  in  Enj^land  does  so  more  than  I  do  ?  I  should  feel  it  the 
greatest  possible  reproach,  if  I  were  conscious  of  doing  otherwise. 
But  although  a  school,  like  a  parish  or  any  other  occupation  in 
which  our  business  is  to  act  morally  upon  our  neighbours,  affords  in 
fact  infinite  employment,  and  no  man  can  ever  say  that  he  1ms  done 
all  that  he  might  do. — still  in  tho  common  sense  of  tho  Icnn.  I  con 
truly  say,  that  I  live  for  the  school ;  that  very  pamphlet  whii^-h  I 
sent  you  was  written  almost  entirely  at  Fox  How,  and  my  own 
employment  here  has  been  all  of  a  kind  to  boar  directly  upon  tiie 
school  work  ;  first  Thucydides.  and  now  the  Roman  History,  and 
subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Scriptures,  or  else  my 
Sermons.  Undoubtedly,  I  do  not  wish  my  mind  to  feel  less  or  to 
think  less  upon  public  matters ;  ere  it  does  so,  its  powers  must  bo 
paralyzed ;  and  I  am  sure  that  tho  more  active  my  owu  mind  is, 
and  the  more  it  works  upon  great  moral  and  political  points,  tho 
better  for  the  school ;  not,  of  course,  for  tho  folly  of  prosniyti/ing 
the  boys,  but  because  education  is  a  dynamical,  not  a  tru^clmtucal 
process,  and  the  more  powerful  and  vigorous  the  mind  of  the  teacher, 
the  more  clearly  and  readily  ho  can  grasp  things,  tlio  belter  fitted 
he  is  to  cultivate  the  mind  of  another.  And  to  thiii  I  find  myself 
coming  more  and  more:  I  care  lews  and  Icbs  for  infnrninlion,  more 
and  more  for  the  pure  exercise  of  the  miud  ;  for  atmwcring  a  ques- 
tion concisely  and  comprehensively,  for  showing  a  conimund  oli  lan- 
guage, a  delicacy  of  taste,  and  a  comprehensiveneas  of  thought  and 
power  of  combination. 

We  had  a  most  delightful  winter  at  Fox  How I  wont 

over  to  Kunwiek  for  one  day,  and  culle^l  on  Kouthry  and  saw  hini 
and  hifi  daughters  Kate  and  Uertlia.     Bouthey  in  much  altered  fmm 
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hia  heavy  domestic  trial,  and  perhaps  from  his  constant  occupations. 
He  reads  as  he  walks,  which  I  told  him  I  would  not  venture  to  do. 
though  so  much  youuger  than  he  was ;  it  is  so  constant  a  strain, 

that  1  do  not  wonder  that  his  hair  is  gray What  a  great 

man  your  uncle  was,  that  is,  intellectuallj !  for  something  I  suppose 
must  have  been  wanting  to  hinder  us  from  calling  him  a  great  man 
airKvi^*    But  where  has  he  left  his  equal  ? 


CXXV.       *  TO    C.    J.    VAUOHAN,    ESQ. 

(On  his  BUCceM  at  Cambridge.) 

Bugby,  March  7, 1836. 

I  gave  myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  Mrs.  Vaughan  a  few  lines 
on  Friday  evening,  which  1  thought  you  would  prefer  to  my  writing 
to  yourself.  But  you  know  how  heartily  I  should  rejoice  at  your 
success,  and  I  thank  3'ou  very  much  for  your  kind  letter  to  inform 
me  of  it. 

I  am  truly  glad  indeed  and  thankful  that  you  have  done  so  well, 
and  I  thank  you  for  the  credit  which  you  have  conferred  upon 
Rugby.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  coming  to  us  in  June,  a  time 
when  T  hope  to  enjoy  your  company  far  more  than  in  the  Babel  at 
Easter.  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  some  conversation 
with  you  Again  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  a  period  wliich  brings  such 
chiuiges  in  all  our  minds,  and,  till  our  faculties  decay,  changes  surely 
for  the  better,  unless  we  wilfully  let  the  ground  lie  fallow,  or  plant 
it  with  weeds.  And  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  intense  interest  to  ob- 
serve the  ripening  manhood  of  those  minds,  in  w^hose  earlier  olden- 
ing T  felt  so  deep  and  affectionate  a  sympathy.  My  wife  and  all  tlie 
children  rojoice  in  your  success,  and  unite  in  kindest  regards. 


CXXVr.       TO    AN    OLD    PUPU,.       (B.) 

Bugby,  March  9, 1836. 
I  am  far  more  pleased  than  disoppointed  about  the  scholarship ; 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  both  you  and  have  done  so  well. 

I  am  not  disappointed,  because  I  always  think  that  in  every  election 
the  chances  must  be  against  any  one  candidate.     I  wish  you  would 

impress  this    on  ,  from  me;    for  I  am   a   little   afraid   that 

Vuughau's  success  at  Cambridge  will  make  him  over  anxious,  and 
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that  he  will  fancy  that  he  is  the  more  expected  to  get  it,  in  order  to 
complete  the  triumph  of  Rugby.  This  is  not  mj  feeling,  and  I 
cannot  bear  that  he  should  be  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  our 
unreasonable  expectations  when  1  know  how  much  anxiety  he  has 
of  his  own.  Come  to  us  whenever  you  can,  and  find  it  most 
convenient :  we  shall  be  equally  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time. 

And  now  for  your  Oxford  agitators.  If  I  were  really  as  anxious 
to  make  proselytes  as  some  fancy,  I  should  be  much  grieved  at  what 
I  should  then  call  your  defection ;  but  as  it  is  I  am  well  content  that 
you  should  so  love  Oxford  at  present,  as  to  feel  sympathy  even  for 
her  extravagances :  it  is  such  a  symptom  as  I  bail  with  veiy  great 
satisfaction,  and  I  exhibited  it  myself  when  I  was  in  your  situation. 
I  should  therefore  be  well  enough  inclined  to  let  this  right  itself  by 
and  by ;  only  in  such  turbulent  times  you  must  be  aware  lest  you  are 
tempted,  not  only  <rv^^iXirr  toT^  o^ufuim^  oXXa  kcu  cvfjkfjuffutf  and  that 
I  think  would  be  an  injustice.  I  think  also  that  the  habit  of  making 
a  man  an  offender  for  a  word  is  most  injurious  to  ourselves, — re- 
member the  calumnies  and  insinuations  against  Niebuhr.  Again,  no 
man's  mind  can  be  fairly  judged  of  by  such  a  specimen  as  Newman 
has  given  of  Hampden's.  He  has  in  several  places  omitted  sentences 
in  his  quotations,  which  give  exactly  the  soft  and  Christian  effect  to 

what,  without  them,  sounds  hard  and  cold Again, 

it  will  never  do  to  judge  a  man,  not  for  the  opinions  which  he 
holds,  but  for  the  degree  of  condemnation  which  he  passes  on  the 
opposite  opinions,  0  jLcEy  ;^aXcTa»vftrvTi0'TO{ttf!o  J*a»TiX^yfti>aVT«VT0TT6('. 

But  to  whom  are  they  irtffroi  and  i^roirroi  ?  Not  to  the  wise  and  good, 
but  to  the  unprincipled  or  fanatical  partisan,  who  knows  not  what 
truth  and  goodness  are.  Poor  Jeremy  Taylor  understood  well  this 
intolerance  of  toleration,  when  he  thought  it  necessary  to  append 
to  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying  a  long  argument  against  the  truth  of 
the  Baptist  opinions,  because  he  hod  been  earnestly  arguing  that, 
although  untrue,  they  were  neither  punishable  nor  damnable.  You 
have  always  heard  me,  and  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  heard,  to  insist 
upon  the  Divinity  of  Christ  as  the  great  point  of  Christianity ;  but 
it  is  because  I  think  that  the  Scholastic  Theology  has  obscured  and 
excited  a  prejudice  against  it,  that  I  am  rather  thankful  myself  for 
having  been  enabled  to  receive  Scripture  truth  in  spite  of  the  wrap- 
ping which  has  been  put  round  it,  than  I  can  condemb  those  who 
throw  away  the  wrapping,  and  cannot  conceive  that  beneath  a  shell 

■  Thncyd.  III.  82. 
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80  worthless  there  can  lark  so  divine  a  kernel.  Then  as  to  •*  danger- 
ousness."  There  is  an  immense  danger  in  folly*  or  in  the  careless 
tone  of  a  man  who  never  seemed  in  earnest ;  or  in  the  trash  of  a 
fanatip.  Hampden  is  a  good  man,  and  an  able  one  ;  a  lover  of  truth 
and  fairness:  and  I  should  think  that  the  wholesome  iiir  of  such  a 
man's  lectures  would  tend  to  freshen  men  s  faith,  and  assure  them 
that  it  had  a  foundation  to  rest  upon,  when  the  infinite  dishonesty 
and  foolery  of  such  divinity  as  I  remember  in  the  lecture-rooms  and 
pulpits  in  times  past,  would  be  onough  to  drive  a  man  of  sound 

mind   into   any  extravagances   of  unbelief. Hampden's 

Bampton  Lectures  are  a  ^eat  work,  entirely  true  in  their  main 

points,  and  I  think  most  useful But  it  is  merely  like 

the  cry  of  Oxford  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  when  the 
lower  House  of  Convocation  condemned  Burnet  s  Exposition  of  the 
Articles.  So  always  in  the  course  of  human  things,  the  tail  labours 
to  sting  the  head. 


CAXVJI.      TO   W.    W.    HtJIX,   ESQ. 


Kagby,  March  17,  185 

The  question  about  Hampden  seems  to  me  simple.  If  he  has 
preached  or  published  heresy,  let  him  be  tried  by  the  proper  judge 
or  judges,  either  the  Bisliop  or,  as  Hawkins  says,  the  Vice- 
Chuijcellor,  assisted  by  six  Doctors  of  Divinity.  What  they  are 
now  doing  is  merely  Lynch  law  ;  and  they  might  just  as  well  run 
down  any  other  man  who  is  unpopular  with  the  dominant  party  in 
Oxford,  and  say  that  they  have  no  confidence  in  him,  and  therefore 
pass  a  privilegium  against  him  without  giving  him  any  triiil.  It  is 
making  the  legislative  power  encroach  on  the  judicial  with  a 
vengeance,  and  therefore  1  would  go  up  to  vote  for  Pusey,  New- 
man ■,  Vanghan  Thomas,  or  any  other  whom  I  deem  the  most  unfit 
man  in  Oxford,  if  a  Tory  ministry  had  appointed  them,  and  a  Whig 
majority  in  Convocation  were  to  press  for  a  similar  stigma  against 
them  on  a  charge  which  hsa  never  boon  tried,  and  which  Convoca- 
tion is  not  competent  to  try.     I  will  add,  however,  that  I  agree  for 

the  most  part  with  Hampdoti's  views Hawkins  baa  stood 

the  storm  nobly  by  Hampden's  side. 

'  In  1S41,  }ie  exprewed  hii  intention  of  fulfilling  thia  naolation,  had  a  condn^ 
nation  of  Tract  00  been  prnpoied  to  Convocation. 
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CXXTm.      TO   THS   8AXB. 

Rngb^f  JuM  11,  lS3tf. 
No  nun  can  object  more  than  I  do  to  the  quoting  Scripture  Uh' 
guge  irrererently  or  lightly  :  but  I  see  no  impropriety  in  referring 
to  Scripture  examples.  Trhether  of  sets  of  men  or  of  indiriduaU. 
Hophni  and  Fbinehas  are  recorded  as  specimens  of  the  worst  class 
of  ministers  of  an  established  religion.  The  Jiidaizers  of  the  New 
Testament  exhibit  in  the  germ  all  the  evils  which  liave  nitioe  most 
corrupted  the  Christian  Church.  I  cannot  but  think  it  legitimate 
and  right  to  refer  to  these  examples,  when  the  same  evils  uro 
flaming  in  the  face  of  day  before  our  eyes.     I  do  not  say  or  think 

that  and  are  bad  men.      1  do  not  think  tbut  John 

Gerson  was  a  bad  man ;  yet  he  was  a  principal  party  in  the  foul 
treachery  and  murder  committed  against  John  Huss  at  the  Council 
of  Con«tance. 


CXXIX.      TO  THE   REV.   J.    HliUUllf. 

(Id  congratuUtioa  on  hu  ftppointanit  to  a  living.) 

Rugby,  April  12, 18SS. 

I  covet  rest  neither  for  my  friends  nor  yot  for  rayiolf, 

so  long  as  we  arc  able  to  work ;  but,  when  ago  or  weakness  comes 
on,  and  hard  labour  becomes  an  unendurable  burthen,  then  tlio  necos- 
aity  of  work  is  deeply  painrul,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  imply  an  evil  sintu 
of  Bocicty  wherever  such  a  necessity  generally  exists.  Onus  ago 
should  bd  tranquil  as  one's  childhood  should  be  playful ;  hard  work 
at  either  extremity  of  human  existence  seems  to  mo  out  of  place ; 
the  morning  and  the  evening  should  be  alike  coul  and  peaceful ;  at 

mid-day  the  sun  may  burn,  and  men  may  labour  under  it 

[Afier  speaking  of  the  Hampden  controversy.]  It  is  a  curious  caae, 
and  is  completely,  to  my  mind,  a  repetition  of  tho  wtonrn  of  th« 
Reformation.  When  Petor  Martyr  went  down  aa  Divinity  PrufuHaor 
to  Oxford  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  time,  ho  H'ts  received  by  tho 
Catholics  with  precisely  the  same  outcry  with  which  Ilnmpdon  has 
been  received  by  the  Uigh  Churchmen,  and  on  the  samtt  grounds. 
I  think  that  tlie  Evangelicals  have  in  some  imitanccH  beun  led  to 
join  in  the  clamour  against  him,  from  their  fooUvh  foudiieM  for  ihvir 
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particular  pliraaeology,  and  from  their  want  of  ability  to  recognise 
the  real  features  of  any  movement  of  opinion*. 

AlKJut  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  when  there  was  really  a  leaven 
of  Suciuiauism  in  the  Church,  it  showed  itself  in  petitions  to  be 
relieved  from  the  Articles,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  strongly-marked 
Christian  character  in  the  writings  of  the  petitioning  |>arty.  But 
Hampden  is  doing  what  real  Christian  reformers  have  ever  done; 
what  the  Protestants  did  with  CatholJciym,  and  the  Apostles  with 
Judaism.  He  uplioldfi  the  Articles  as  true  in  substance,  he  main- 
tains their  usefulness,  and  the  truth  and  importance  of  their  doc- 
trines; but  he  sees  that  the  time  is  come  when  their  phraseology 
requires  to  be  protested  against,  as  having,  in  fact,  obstructed  and 
embarrassed  the  reception  of  the  very  truths  which  they  intend  to 
inculcate.  He  is  engaged  in  that  same  battle  against  technical 
theological  language,  to  which  you  and  I  have.  I  believe,  an  equal 
disUke ;  while  he  would  join  us  thoroughly  in  condemning  the  errors 
against  which  the  Articles  were  directed,  und  holda  exactly  the  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  which  Crantner  and  Ridley,  I  believe,  would 
hold  if  they  were  alive  now. 


CXXX.      TO   W.    W.   HULL,   ESQ. 

Rugby.  April  27,  1836. 

Objections  to  my  statement  do  not  bring  us  to  the 

point;  my  view  stands  on  four  legs,  and  1  think  meets  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  case.  If  you  say  oihers\-ise.  I  want  to  see  anotlier 
view  that  shall  also  stand  on  four  legs,  and  those  legs  good  ones. 
1  think  the  Roman  Catholic  system  has  the  legs  right  in  number, 
the  system  is  consistent;  but  it  is  based  on  one  or  two  great  false 
hoods.     The  English  High  Church  system  J  think  both  false  an 

inconsistent Bat  I  turn  more  gladly  to  a  point  in  wl 

I  think  we  heartily  agree.     T  want  to  petition  against  the  Jew 
but  I  believe  1  must  petition  alone ;  for  you  would  uot  sign  my  pre- 
amble, nor  would  many  others  who  will  petition  doubtless  against 


an^^ 


■  "Tbii-y  urge,"  he  said,  "that  Haiiipden  Iiai  a  tendency  to  Socmianitm.  01 
course  he  may  have  an  elemmt  of  SocuiiAiiistn.  Every  great  mind  muat  of  neceaiity 
have  the  germ  of  that  which,  carrtrtt  to  excess,  bccoroei  Socinianism  ;  but  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  how  it  is  to  bo  combined  with  other  qiialitiei  of  the  opposite  kind,  and 
where  it  ceases  tr>  be  si>and,  and  b<'gins  to  be  mischievous,  is  to  enter  on  the  great 
qnesttun  of  the  two  ^e&t  philosophical  divisions  of  the  humaui  race;  and  then  con- 
ceive the  Oxford  Convocation  deciding  on  the  principles  of  Idcalitm  and  Seiisunlitmr 
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tlie  measure.  I  want  to  take  my  stand  on  my  favonrile  principle, 
tiidt  the  world  is  mnde  up  of  Christians  and  non-Christians ;  with 
all  ibe  former  we  should  be  one,  with  none  of  the  latter.  I  would 
thank  the  Parliament  for  having  done  away  with  distinctions  between 
Chri&tian  and  Christian ;  I  would  pray  that  ilistinctions  be  kept  up 
between  Christians  and  non-Chriatians.  Then  I  think  that  the  Jews 
have  no  claim  whatever  of  political  right.  If  1  thought  of  Roman 
Catholicism  as  you  do,  I  would  petition  for  the  Kepeal  of  the 
tfaion  to-morrow,  because  I  think  Ireland  ought  to  have  itA  own 
Church  established  in  it;  and  if  I  thought  that  church  anti-Chris- 
tian, I  should  object  to  living  in  political  union  with  a  people  be- 
lon^ng  to  it.  But  the  Jews  are  strangers  in  England,  and  have  no 
more  claim  tu  legislate  fur  it  than  a  lodger  baa  to  share  with  the 
landlord  in  the  management  of  his  house.  If  we  had  brought  them 
here  by  violence,  and  then  kept  them  in  an  inferior  condition,  they 
would  have  just  cause  to  complain;  though  even  then,  I  think,  we 
might  lawfully  deal  with  them  on  the  Liberia  system,  and  remove 
them  to  a  land  were  they  might  Uve  by  themselves  independent ; 
for  England  is  the  land  of  Englishmen,  not  of  Jews.  And  in  this 
my  German  friends  agree  with  me  as  fully  as  U)ey  do  in  my  dislike 
to  the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland,  which  is  the  land  of 
Irishmen ;  and  from  which  we  ought  to  go,  and  not  the  Irish,  if 
our  consciences  clamour  against  living  with  them  according  to 
justice.     So  now  here  is  agreement  with  you  and  disagreement 


OKXXI.      TO   TH£   ARCHDIBHOP  OF  D(7BLtH. 


^P  XiVfay,  Jhy  4, 1839. 

Tour  opinion  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  gave  me,  aa  you  may 
believe,  very  great  pleasure ;  but  I  did  not  think  that  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  print  it  in  a  separate  shape,  because  the  more  I  saw 
of  the  temper  of  the  Judaizers,  the  less  did  it  seem  likely  to  per- 
suade any  of  them  from  their  evil  deeda  before  to-morrow *«  Convocor 
tion ;  and  because  having  written  onoa  ■gonistically,  I  wish  next  to 
write  in  another  manner,  and  to  go  deeper  to  work  with  the  root  of 
error,  from  which  all  thU  Judaizing  springi.  And  here  I  feel  sadJy 
my  distance  from  all  who  might  advise  and  co-opente  in  loch  a 
work.  I  waul  to  get  out  a  series  of  **  Chorcb  of  England  TrscU,** 
which,  after  estibUshiog  a^un  the  stipf^aie  sathority  of  ScrifKure 
■imI  reuoB,  e^ttost  Trsditioo,  CowKils,  st>d  Fathers,  and  showiug 
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that  reason  is  not  rationalism,  should  then  take  two  lines,  the  on« 
negative,  the  other  positive ;  the  negative  one,  showing  tliat  the 
pretended  unity,  which  has  always  been  the  idol  of  Judaizere,  is 
worthless,  impracticable, — and  the  pursuit  of  it  has  split  Chriet'a 
Church  into  a  thousand  sects,  and  will  keep  it  so  split  for  ever:  the 
other  positive,  showing  that  the  true  unity  is  most  precious,  practic- 
able, and  has  in  fact  been  never  lost ;  that  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries  there  has  been  a  succession  of  men,  enjoying  the  blessings 
and  showing  forth  thf  fruits  of  Christ's  spirit;  that  in  their  lives 
and  in  what  is  truly  their  religion — i.  e.  in  their  prayers  and  hymns 
— there  has  been  a  wonderful  unity  ;  that  all  sects  have  had  amongst 
them  the  marks  of  Christ's  Cathulic  Chuich,  in  the  graces  of  His 
Spirit,  and  the  Confession  of  Ilin  name  ;  for  which  purpose  it  might 
be  useful  to  give,  side  by  side,  the  martyrdoms,  missionary  labours, 
&c.,  of  Catholics  and  Arians,  Romanists  and  Protestants,  Church- 
men and  Dissenters.  Here  is  a  grand  field,  giving  room  for  learn- 
ing, for  eloquenco,  for  acuteneos,  fur  judgment,  aud  for  a  true  love 
of  Christ,  in  those  who  took  pnrt  in  it,-— and  capable,  I  think,  of 
doing  much  good.  And  the  good  is  wanted  ;  because  it  is  plain  that 
the  Judaizers  have  infected  even  those  who  still  profess  to  disclaim 

them I  shall  talk  this  matter  over  with  Hawkins,  who 

has  behaved  nobly  in  this  matter,  but  who  still,  I  think,  contributed 
to  their  mischief  by  hi*  unhappy  sermon  on  Tradition.  I  am  well 
satisfied,  that  if  you  let  in  but  one  little  finger  of  Tradition,  you 
will  have  in  the  whole  monster — horns,  and  tail,  and  all.  I  teach 
my  children  the  Catechism  and  the  Creed,  not  for  any  tradition's 
sake,  but  bcciiuse  the  Church  of  Engliiud  bos  adopted  them.  Each 
particular  Church  is  an  autliority  to  members  of  that  Church;  bat 
for  any  general  tradition  having  authority  from  universality  or  anti- 
quity, 1  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  such ;  and  what  are  called 
euch,  are,  I  think,  only  corruptions,  more  or  leas  ancient,  and  more 
or  less  mischiovous,  of  tlie  true  Christianity  of  the  Scriptures. 

I  have  received  your  volume  of  Charges,  Ac,  for  which  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you.  T  have  read  your  additional  remarks  on  the 
Jew  Bill*  and  grieve  that  there  should  be  so  much  difiference  be- 
tween UB.  In  my  Catholic  Pamphlet,  or  rather  in  one  place  in  the 
Postscript,  there  \s  one  paragraph  which  I  atiould  now  cancel, — that 
which  applies  to  St.  Paul's  rule  about  husbands  and  wives  of  dilVereut 
religions,  to  men  of  difTtrcnt  religious  in  a  commouwealiJi.  The 
general  argument  of  tho  Pamphlet  I  should  perfectly  mainiain  now, 
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— that  the  Irish  being  a  Catholic  people,  they  hove  a  right  to  perfect 
iiidepeodence,  or  to  a  porfecdy  equal  union;  if  our  conscience  object* 
to  the  latter,  it  la  bound  to  concede  the  former.  But  for  the  Jews 
I  see  no  plea  of  justice  whatever;  they  are  voluntary  strangers 
here,  and  have  no  claim  to  become  citizt.*nB.  but  by  couformiug  to 
our  luoml  law,  which  is  the  Gospel.  Had  wc  brougbt  iliem  here  as 
captivt3d,  I  should  think  that  we  ought  to  take  them  back  again,  and 
I  should  think  myself  bonud  to  subscribe  fur  that  purpose.  I  would 
give  the  Jews  the  hooorary  citizensliip  which  was  so  often  given 
by  the  Romans, — 1.  e.  the  private  rights  of  citizens,  jus  commercii 
et  jus  connubii.— but  not  the  public  rights,  jus  Bu(Tnij;ii  and  jus 
hononim.  But  then,  according  to  our  barbarian  feudal  nuiioria,  the 
jus  commercii  involves  the  jus  sufl'nigii ;  because  land,  forsootli,  is 
to  be  represented  in  Parliameut,  just  as  it  used  to  confer  jurisdic- 
tion.  Then,  again.  I  cannot  but  think  that  you  over-estimate  the 
difference  between  Christian  and  Christian.  Every  member  of 
Christ's  Catholic  Church  is  one  with  whom  I  may  lawfully  join  in 
legislation,  and  whose  ministry  I  may  lawfully  uoe,  aa  a  jufigo  or  a 
magistrate  ;  but  a  Jew  or  heathen  1  cannot  apply  to  voluntarily,  but 
only  obey  him  passively  if  be  has  the  rule  over  me.  A  Jew  judge 
ought  to  drive  all  Christians  from  pleading  before  him,  according  to 
Bu  Paul,  I  Cor.  vi.  1. 


i 


CXXXn.      TO   SIB  THOMAS  8.    PA0LBT,    BABT, 

Rugby,  May  U^lfiSO, 
I  have  been  waiting  week  after  week  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  tell  you  something  about  the  new  University ;    but  I  begin  to 
think  that  if  I  wait  till  the  Goveruraent  plans  are  decided.  1  iihall 
not  write  to  you  at  all  before  we  meet ;  and  I  would  ruthcr  send  you 
A  letter  with  noUiiug  in  it,  than  appear  itidiflercut  to  the  ploakure 
of  keeping  up  some  commuuicatiou  with  you, — a  [trivili?Ke  which,  [ 
can  truly  say,  1  value  more  and  more  after  every  fresh  meeting  with 
you.      I  meet  with  a  gr^it  many  persons  in  llie  course  of  thu  year, 
and  with  many  whom  I  admire  and  like ;  but  what  I  feel  daily  luoro 
and  more  to  need,  as  liXe  every  year  rises  more  and  more  before  m% 
in  its  true  reality,  is  to  have  intercourso  with  those  who  Lako  life  |i| 
earnest.      It  i^  very  patuful  to  me  to  be  always  on  iUf  nurfuco  iif 
things  ;  and  I  think  tliat  literature,  ncinuce,  |>ohiici» — iiiatiy  topics  of  | 
far  greater  interest  than  mere  gossip  or  ulkxug  about  tbs  weathof"- 
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are  jet.  as  they  are  generally  talked  about,  still  on  the  surface ;  they 
do  not  touch  the  real  depths  of  life.  It  is  not  that  I  want  much  of 
what  is  called  religioas  conversation,— that,  I  beUeve,  is  often  on 
the  surface,  like  other  conversation  ; — but  1  want  a  sign,  -which  one 
catches  as  by  a  sort  of  roasonr)-,  that  a  man  knows  what  be  is  about 
in  life. — whither  tending,  and  in  what  cause  engaged ;  and  when  I 
find  this,  it  seems  to  open  my  heart  as  thoroughly,  and  with  as  freal 
a  sympathy,  as  when  I  was  twenty  years  younger.  I  feel  this 
talking  to  you,  and  in  writing  to  yon ;  and  I  feci  that  you 
neither  laugh  at  me,  nor  be  offended  with  me  for  saying  it.  .  . 


>ort 
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Sogbj,  Hay  9,  1836. 

At  last  I  hope  to  redeem  my  credit  with  you,  though  indeed  it 
may  well  lie  almost  irretrievable.  I  must  go  back  over  our  harried 
meeting  of  Thur^iday  last,  to  your  two  kind  letters,  and  the  report 
which  they  give  of  your  medical  studies,  in  which  I  rejoice,  a 
erervthing  else. — and  eveu  more  than  in  most  things  that  I 
acquainted  with.  What  our  fathers  have  done,  still  leaves  an  ea( 
mous  deal  for  us  to  do.  The  philosophy  of  medicine,  I  imagine, 
almost  at  zero :  our  practice  is  empirical,  aud  seems  hardly  moi 
than  a  course  of  guessing,  more  or  less  happy.  The  theory  of  life 
itHclf  lies  probably  beyond  our  knowledge ;  so,  probably,  is  that  of 
the  origin  of  thought  and  perception.  We  talk  of  nerves,  and  wo 
perceive  their  connexion  witli  operations  of  the  mind;  but  wo  can- 
not understand  a  thinking,  or  a  seeing,  or  a  hearing  uorve,  nor  do^H 
electricity  or  galvanic  action  bring  us  nearer  to  the  point,  ^i^i^^l 
coming  down  to  a  far  lower  point,  how  ignorant  are  we  of  the  causes 
of  disorder,  of  tlie  real  intluence  of  air,  and  of  its  component  parts 
as  affecting  health,  of  infection,  and  of  that  strange  phenomenon  of 
diseases  incident  generally  to  the  human  frame,  but  for  the  most  part 
incident  once  only,  such  as  measles,  small-pox,  aud  the  old  Atlieniaa 
plague,  or  incident  only  after  a  certain  period,  as  the  vaccine  infec- 
tion. Here,  and  iu  a  thousand  other  points,  there  is  room  for 
infinite  discoveries; — to  aay  nothing  of  the  wonderful  phenomena  of 
animal  magnetism,  which  only  Englishmen,  with  their  accustomed 
iguoraoce,  venture  to  laugh  at,  but  which  no  one  yet  has  eithi 
thoroughly  ascertained  or  explained. 

If  one  might  wish  for  impossibilities,  T  mighl 
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vish  that  my  children  might  be  well  rer^  ia  pfajsical  td^fuie.  but 
in  due  subordiDaiiou  to  the  fulness  and  freshness  of  their  knowledge 
on  moral  subjecta.  l*his,  hoirever.  I  belieire  cannot  be ;  and  physical 
•cience,  if  studied  at  all.  seems  too  great  to  be  studied  m  w^fy^ : 
wherefore,  rather  than  have  it  the  principal  ihiug  in  my  sons  mind, 
I  would  gladly  have  him  think  that  the  sun  went  round  the  eartb, 
and  that  the  stars  were  so  many  spangles  set  in  the  bright  blue 
firmament.  Surely  the  one  thing  needful  for  a  Christian  and  an 
Englishman  to  study  is  Christian  and  moral  nnd  political  philosophy, 
and  then  we  should  see  our  way  a  little  more  clearly  without  falling 
into  Judaism,  or  Toryism,  or  Jacobinism,  or  any  other  um  what- 
erer.  AD  here  is  going  on  comfortably,  with  much  actually  good, 
and  much  in  promise ;  with  much  also  to  make  one  anxious,  accord- 
ing to  the  unavoidable  course  of  human  things.  My  mind  expatiates 
•ometimes  upon  Fox  How.  when  I  see  the  utter  dulness  of  the 
country  about  Kugby  .which  certainly  is  beyond  the  reach  of  imilwaya 
to  spoil.  On  Saturday  wo  went,  a  party  of  twfnttj,  to  Nuncbfiin 
Wood :— Mrs.  Arnold  and  myself,  with  eight  children,  atiil  twulvo 
persons  besides. 

^  Rugby,  Mrj  Ifl,  183fJ. 

^F I  have  no  thought  of  writing  anythiug  abuul  Lhu  Jew 

Bill  or  Church  Reform  at  present.  If  the  Jew  Dill  comes  forward, 
I  shall  perhaps  petition  against  it,  eilhor  in  common  with  the  clergy 
of  the  neighbourhood,  whom  I  could  on  that  quvstiuu  join,  though 
not  probably  in  my  reasons  for  opposing  it ;  or  else  Miigly,  to  slate 
my  own  views  as  a  Liberal  iu  being  utifuvouraljle  to  any  meaHuro  of 
the  present  goverament.  Undoubtedly,  I  think  that  up  to  17U5  or 
*C,  whenever  the  elective  franchise  waa  granted  to  the  Cathnlii's,  llio 
Protestants  were  de  facto  the  only  citizens  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  tho 
Catholic  claims  could  not  then  be  urged  on  the  same  ground  thnt  tlioy 
are  now.  Till  that  time  one  must  have  appealed  to  a  higher  law, 
and  asked  by  what  right  the  Frotostanta  had  become  the  only  ciii/mis 
of  Ireland ;  it  was  then  a  question  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  now  it  ia 
merely  one  of  Jus  Civile.  I  never  have  justified  tho  practice  of  one 
nice  in  wresting  another's  country  from  it ;  I  only  siiy  tlmt  every 
people  in  that  country  which  is  rightfully  thcin*,  may  oHtabliHh  Ihoir 
»wn  institutions  and  their  own  iiUas .  aud  that  no  sirangor  has  any 
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title  vh.'itever  to  become  a  member  of  that  nation,  unless  he  adopt 
their  institutioDS  and  ideas.  It  is  not  T^hat  a  goverument  may  im- 
pose upon  its  subjecU,  but  what  a  people  may  agree  upoo  for  them- 
selves; and,  though  England  does  rioL  belong  to  the  king,  yet  it 
belongs  to  the  English ;  and  the  English  may  most  justly  say  that 
they  vill  admit  no  stranger  to  be  one  of  their  society.  If  ihey  say 
that  they  will  aduiit  him,  that  is,  if  Parliament  pass  the  Jew  Bill.  I 
do  uot  at  all  dispute  their  right  as  Englishmen  to  do  so,  and  as  an 
Englishman  I  owe  obedience  to  their  decision;  but  I  think  thej 
make  England  cease  to  be  the  vixi;  of  a  Christian,  and  we,  like  tb« 
old  Ghiistians,  shall  then  become  in  our  turn  ira(o»Bot.  Politically. 
if  we  are  the  minority,  I  see  no  injustice  in  this,  but  I  think  that 
we  may  wonder  a  htlle  at  those  of  the  majority,  who  are  Christians; 
seeing  that  we  as  Englishmen  have  a  nearer  claim  to  English 
citizenship  than  the  Jews  can  have ;  and  Christians  being  ths 
m^ority,  ought,  1  think,  to  establish  their  own  ideas  in  their  own 
laud. 

Meanwhile,  I  think  that  I  shall  fulfil  my  intention  of  publishing 
the  three  Pastoral  Epistles,  (Timothy  and  Titus.)  with  Notes  and 
Dissertations.     I  should  print  in  parallel  columns,  the  Greek  text, 
as  correctly  as  I  could  give  it ;  the  Latin  Vulgate  ;  and  the  English 
authorized  version  corrected,  noticing  every  correction  by  printing  it 
jn  a  smaller  type,  and  marking  with  obeli  such  words  or  expressions 
in  our  translation  fts  I  think  reqniro  amendment,  but  which  1  can- 
not amend  to  my  satisfaction.     The  Dissertations  would  embi 
naturally  every  point  on  which  the  Oxford  Judaizers  have  set  up] 
their  heresy; — the  priestiiood,  sacraments,  apostolical  successionJ 
tradition,  the  church, — and  above  all  would   contain  the  positive 
opposite  to  ftU  their  idolatries,  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  J 
not  His  Church,  not  His  Bacrameuts,  not  His  teaching,  not  even 
truths  about  Him.  nor  the  virtues  which  He  most  enforcoa.  bafcj 
Himself ;  that  only  object  which  barn  fanaticism  and  ido1atr>'  on  th9| 
one  hand,  and  gives  life  and  power  to  all  morality  on  the  other,. 
And  this  is  what  St.  Paul  constantly  opposes  to  the  several  idolalrieti 
of  the  Judaizers.  see  Colussians  ii.  and  I  Timothy  iv.,  counectingj 
with  it  the  last  verse  of  cliapter  iii.,  which  baa  been  so  strangely 
Bovored  from  its  cont,e.\t. 

I  never  yet  in  my  life  made  any  application  for  preferment, 
have  I  desired  it.     But  1  confess,  if  Hampden  is  to  be  made 
Bishop,  I  wibh  that  tiiey  would  put  me  in  his  place  at  Ojdbrd. 
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should  be  a  very  great  loser  ia  point  of  income  by  the  chouge,  and 
till  lately,  I  hftve  never  fancied  that  I  could  be  more  useful  any- 
irhore  else  than  at  Rugby.  But  I  think  under  present  circum- 
Htaucea  that  I  could  do  more  good  at  Oxford.  I  could  not  supply 
jour  place,  but  1  could  supply  it  better  than  it  is  supplied  now. 
I  ahould  have  a  large  body  of  very  promising  young  men  disposed 
to  listen  to  me  for  old  afibction's  sake,  and  my  fondness  for  young 
men's  society  would  soon  bring  others  about  me  whom  I  might 
influence.  I  should  be  of  weight  from  my  classical  knowledge,  and 
I  am  old  enough  now  to  set  dowu  many  of  the  men  who  are  fore- 
most in  spreading  their  mischief,  and  to  give  some  sanction  of 
aatbority  to  those  who  think  as  I  do,  but  who  at  present  want  a  man 
to  lean  upon.  And,  though  the  Judaizers  hate  me.  I  believe,  worse 
than  they  hate  Uampden,  yet  they  could  not  gel  up  the  same  cla- 
mour against  mc,  for  the  bugbear  of  Apostolical  Succession  would 

not  do,  and  it  would  puzzle  even to  get  up  a  charge  of  Soci- 

pianiam  against  me  out  of  my  Sermons.  Furthermore,  my  spirit 
of  pugnaciousuess  would  rejoice  in  lighting  out  the  battle  with  the 
Judaizcrs,  as  it  were  in  a  saw-pit;  and,  as  my  el^iu  is  tough,  my 

fe*s  tougher,  and  the  children's  toughest  of  all.  I  am  6«tis(ied 

t  we  should  live  in  Oxford  amidst  any  quantity  of  abuse  unhurt 

in  health  or  spirita.  and  I  should  expatiate  as  heretofore  in  Bagley 

ood  and  on  Shotover.     Do  not  understand  this  as  implying  any 

ariness  with  Kugby  ; — for  from  it ; — I  have  got  a  very  effective 
position  here,  which  I  would  only  quit  for  one  which  seems  even 
more  effective ;  but  I  keep  one  great  place  of  education  sound  and 
free,  and  unavoidably  gain  an  influence  with  many  young  men.  and 
endeavour  to  make  them  see  that  they  ought  to  think  on  and  under* 
stand  a  subject,  before  they  take  up  a  party  view  about  it.  I  hunger 
sometimes  for  more  time  for  writing ;  but  I  do  not  indulge  the  feel- 
ing ;   and  on  the  other  hand,   I  think  my  lore  of  tuition  rather 

ows  upon  mo. 


cxxxv. 
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Bugby.  Uay  24,  1836. 
Now  with  regard  to  the  Newmanites.     I  do  not  call 
bad   raeu,   nor   would    1    deny  their   many   good   qualiiies; 
I  judge  of  tliem  as  I  do  commonly  of  mixed  characters. 
rhere  the  noble  and  the  baae,  the  good  and  the  bad,  are  strangely 
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mixed  up  together.     Tliere  is  bu  ascending  scale  from  the  grossest 
personal  sellisluiess,  such  as  that  of  Ccesjir  or  Napoleon,  to  party 
selfishness,  such  as  that  of  Sylla,  or  facatical  selfishness,  that 
the   idolatry  of  an  idea   or  a  principle,  such  as   that  of   Ko 
pierre*  and  Dominic,  and  some  of  the  Covenanters.     In  all  th 
except  perhaps  the  first,  we  feel  a  sympathy  more  or  less,  hecause 
there  is  something  of  personal  self-devotion  and  sincerity  ;  hut  fan^ 
ticism  is  idolatry,  and  it  has  the  moral  evil  of  idolatry  in  it ;  that  i 
a  fanatic  worships  eouielhing  which   is  the  creature  of  his  o 
devices,  and  thus  even  his  self-devotion  in  support  of  it  is  only 
apparent  sclf-sacriSce,  for  it  ia  in  fact  making  the  parta  of  his  natu 
or  his  mind,  whicli  hp  least  values,  offer  sacrifice  to  that  which  h 
most  values.     The  moral   fault,  as  it  appears   to  me,  is   in   th 
idolatry, — the  setting  up  some  idea  which  ia  most  kindred  to  o 
own  minds,  and  then  putting  it  in  tho  place  of  Clirist,  who  alo 
cannot  be  made  an  idol,  and  cannot  inspire  fanaticism,  because  H< 
comhinea  all  ideas  of  perfection,   and  exhibits  them  in  their  just 
harmony  and  combination.     Now  to  my  own  mind,  by  its  natural^ 
tendency, — that  is,  taking  my  mind  at  its  best, — truth  and  justi 
would  he  the  iHols  that  I  should  follow;  and  they  would  he  idol 
for  they  would  not  supply  afi  the  food  that  the  mind  wants,  and, 
whilst  worshipping  them,  reverence  and  humility  and  toudeniess 
might  very  likely  he  forgotten.    But  Christ  Himself  includes  at  once 
truth  and  justice^  and  all  these  other  qualities  too.     lu  other  men 
1  cannot  trace  exactly  the  origin  of  the  idolatry,  except  by  accident 
in  some  particular  cases.     Cut  it  is  clear  to  me  that  Newman  and 
his  party  are  idolaters ;  they  put  Christ's  Church  and  Christ's  Sacra- 
ments, and  Christ 8  ministers,  in  the  place  of  Christ  Himself;  audi 
these  being  only  imperfect  ideas,  tho  unrosen'ed  worship  of  the 
unavoidably  tends  to  the  neglect  of  other  ideas  no  less  impo 
ant;  and  thence  some  passion  or  other  losee  ita  proper  and  in- 


sat 

ind^H 

ra-^l 


'  Bobetpierre  h«  used  to  distinguish  from  Danton,  and  others  of  the  revniutioiuuy 
lender!,  ai  being  a.  linccre  fanatic  in  the  cause  of  Bcpubllcaoism.  "  The  Uf«  and 
character  of  Robcspieire  haj  to  mi>  a  moat  important  Iessi>n,"  he  said  nncu  to  a  former 
pupil,  with  the  emphaaii  of  one  who  had  studied  it  for  his  own  profit;  "it  showi 
the  fri^htfol  conseqnences  of  making  ererything  gire  waj  to  a  faTOurit^  notion. 
The  man  was  a  juit  uuui,  HOti  humnnc  nalunUly,  but  he  would  narrow  overytbing 
to  meet  bis  own  views,  and  notltlng  could  check  him  at  last.  It  is  n  most  solemn 
warning  to  us  of  what  CmaLicism  may  It-ad  to  in  God's  world."  To  Duminio,  iftj 
allusion  to  his  supposed  share  in  the  Albigenalan  crusade,  and  tho  foundation  of 
inquiiition,  be  used  to  apply  Si.  Faut'a  words,  1  Oor.  iu.  15. 
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aod  the  moffV  eril  foUows.  Thus  it  is  that  narrow- 
omtiJediiess  tends  to  wickeiuess,  because  it  does  not  extend  its 
watchfiilness  to  every  part  «>f  oar  moral  iiatare.  for  then  it  ttould 
not  be  n^rroir-mindedness :  and  this  neglect  fosters  the  growth  of 
eril  in  the  parts  that  are  so  leglecled.  Thus  a  man  may  '^give  all 
his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  yet  be  nothing ;''  where  I  do  not 
understand  it  of  giving  out  of  mere  ostentation,  or  with  a  view  to  gain 
influence,  but  that  a  man  ma)  have  one  or  more  rirtues,  such  as  are 
according  to  his  favourite  ideas^  in  very  great  perfection,  and  still  be 
nothing:  because  these  ideas  are  his  idols,  and  worshipping  them 
with  all  his  heart,  there  is  a  portion  of  his  heart,  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, left  without  its  proper  object,  guide,  and  nourishment, 
and  so  this  portion  is  left  to  the  dominion  of  evil.  Other  men,  and 
these  the  mass  of  mankind,  go  wrong  eitlier  from  having  no  favourite 
ideas  at  all,  and  living  wholly  at  random,  or  ir<oc  itfo»ii», — or  else 
from  having  ideas  but  iudisLiuctly.  and  paying  them  hut  little 
worship,  so  that  here  too  the  common  world  about  them  gives  the 
impression  to  their  mind-*,  and  thus  they  are  evil.  But  the  best  men, 
I  think,  are  those  who,  worshipping  Christ  and  no  idol,  and  thus 
having  got  hold  of  the  true  idea,  yet  from  want  of  failh  caunot 
always  realize  it,  and  so  have  parts  of  their  lives  more  or  less  out  of 
that  iniluence  which  should  keep  them  right, — and  thus  they  also 
fall  into  evil ;  but  they  are  the  best,  because  they  have  set  before 
them  Christ  and  no  idol,  and  thus  have  nothing  to  cast  away,  hut 
need  only  lo  impress  themselves  with  their  ideas  more  constantly ; 
'*  they  need  not  save  lo  wash  the  feet,  m\d  are  then  clean  every 

whit.'* I  have  been  looking  through  the  Tracts",  which 

are  to  me  a  memorable  prcfof  of  their  idolatry;  some  of  the  iduls  aro 
better  than  others,  somo  being  indeed  aa  very  a  "  Tnincus  ficulims" 
as  ever  the  most  degraded  superstition  worshipped  ;  but  as  tu  Chris- 
tianity, there  is  more  of  it  in  any  one  of  Mrs.  Sherm'ood's  or  Mrs. 
Cameron's  or  indeed  of  any  of  the  Tract  Society's  than  in  a\l  (lie  two 
Oxford  octavos.  And  iheee  men  would  exclude  John  liunyan,  and 
Mrs.  Fry,  and  John  Howard,  from  Christ's  Church,  while  they  exalt 
the  Non-jurors  into  confessors,  and  Laud  into  a  martyr  1 

■  Prnm  i  Letter  to  Dr.  Hawkins. — "  I  have  Weu  readiag  the  Puiey  ond  Nowmaa 
Tinctf,  with  no  »tnalt  astonishmrnt;  thrv  surptii*  all  my  rxpcvtJitinDf  in  point  of 
extrafagtinc«,  and  in  their  complete  oppoiitiun  to  the  Chriitinnity  nf  thv  }i*w  Tf«ta* 
ment.  But  there  are  lome  bMUtiful  things  in  Pusey'a  Tracts  on  Buptisni,  much  thai 
ii  holy  and  pore,  aDil  truly  Christian ;  till,  like  Doit  Quixot«'t  good  tmntc  lii  ordinary 
tnattcn,  it  all  gcU  upaet  by  tome  outbreak  or  hi*  parlicutai  supontllion. " 
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CXXXTI.      TO   THE   RAff>   HOWE. 

(In  reply  to  a  letter,  r«qnesung,  as  one  of  the  '?niste«i  of  Kogbir  School,  that  t>r. 
Arnold  would  declare  if  he  was  the  author  of  tfae  article  on  Dr.  Hampden  in  tbc 
EdicbnT^h  Review  attributed  to  bun,  and  atatii  §  that  hU  conduct  would  be  guided 
bjT  Dr.  Arnold's  antwer.)'  / 

,  Rugbji  Jose  22, 18S0. 

MT  LORD, 

The  answer  which  your  lordshi)*  htm  ^ked  for»  I  have  given 
several  times  to  many  of  my  friends;  and  I  am  well  known  to  be 
very  little  apt  to  disavow  or  conceal  my  autborsfaip  of  anything,  that 
I  may  at  any  time  liave  written. 

Still,  as  I  conceive  your  lordship ^s  qaestion  to  be  on«  which  none 
but  a  personal  friend  has  the  slightest  right  to  put  to  me  or  to  any 
man,  I  feel  it  due  to  myself  to  decline  giving  any  answer  to  it. 
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(In  tvply  to  a  lecond  letter,  urging  compliance  with  hii  request,  on  the  grounds  that 
be  might  feel  constrained  by  official  duty  to  take  some  step  in  the  matter  in  cue  th« 
report  were  true.) 

June  27.  1836. 

irr  LOHD, 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  you  should  have  considered  my  letter 
as  uncaurteous ;  it  was  certainly  not  intended  to  be  so;  but  I  did 
not  feel  that  I  could  answer  your  lordship's  letter  at  greater  length 
without  going  into  greater  details  by  way  of  explanation  than  its 
own  shortness  appeared  to  me  to  warrant  Your  lordship  addressed 
me  in  a  tone  purely  formal  and  official,  and  at  the  same  time  asked 
a  question  which  tho  common  usage  of  society  regards  aa  one  of 
delicacy,— justified,  1  do  not  say,  only  by  personal  friendship,  but 
at  least  by  some  familiarity  of  acquaintance.  It  was  because  no 
such  ground  could  exist  in  the  present  case,  and  because  I  cannot 
and  do  not  acknowledge  your  right  officially,  as  a  trustee  of  Rugby 
School,  to  question  me  on  the  subject  of  my  real  or  supposed 
writings  on  matters  wholly  unconnected  with  the  school,  that  1  felt 
it  my  duty  to  decline  answering  your  lordship*s  quesdon. 

*  This  correipondcnce  ended  in  a  resolution  of  centiire  moved  at  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  which  would  probably  have  occasioned  Dr.  Arnold's  resignation,  had  it  not 
be€a  lost.    See  Letter  CXL. 
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It  is  very  painfol  to  be  placed  in  a  sitxiation  where  I  must  either 
tppear  to  seek  concealment  wholly  foreign  to  my  wishes,  or  else 
must  acknowledge  a  right  which  I  owe  it,  not  only  to  myself,  hut  to 
the  roaster  of  every  endowed  school  in  Eiifrland,  absolutely  to  deny. 
But  in  the  present  case,  I  think  I  can  hardly  be  suspected  of  seek- 
ing concealment.  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  article  in  the 
£dinbargh  Review  freely  in  the  hearing  of  many,  with  no  request 
for  secrecy  on  their  part  expressed  or  implied.  Officially,  however, 
I  cannot  return  on  answer — not  from  the  slightest  feeling  of  dis- 
respect to  your  lordship,  but  because  my  answering  would  allow  a 
principle  which  I  can  on  no  account  admit  to  be  just  or  reasonable. 


CXXXVin.      TO   THE   SAME. 

(Id  reply  to  a  letter  of  thaiilu  for  the  lut.) 

JimaSO,  1836. 
VT  LORD, 

I  trust  that  you  >vill  not  think  me  intrusive,  if  I  trouble  you  once 
again  with  these  few  lines,  to  express  to  you  my  sincero  thanks  for 
the  lost  letter  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  you. 
It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  me,  that  any  part  of  my  conduct 
should  fail  to  meet  your  lordship's  approbation.  If  I  feel  it  the  less 
on  the  present  subject  than  on  any  other,  it  is  because  1  have  been 
long  compelled  to  ditTer  from  many  of  my  friends  whom  I  esteem 
most  highly ;  and  I  fear,  considering  the  vehemence  of  party  feeling 
at  present,  to  incur  their  dis/ipprobation  also.  In  such  cases,  one 
is  obliged  to  bear  the  piun  ^Tithout  repining, — when  a  man  is 
thoroughly  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  the  opinions  which  he  holds,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  upholds  Lhem*  are  in  the  highest  degree 
^reeablo  to  truth,  and  in  conformity  with  the  highest  principles  of 
Christian  duty. 


CXXXIX.      TO  BIS   SISTKR   MRS.   BCCKL&KD. 


(After  a  viiit  to  the  Isle  of 

Fox  How,  Jnly  28, 1836. 
I  certainly  was  agreeably  surprised  rather  than  disap- 
pointed by  all  the  scenery.  I  admired  the  interior  of  the  island,  which 
people  affect  to  sneer  at.  but  which  I  think  is  very  8uj>erior  to  most 
of  the  sccneiy  of  common  countries.     As  for  the  Sandrock  Hotel,  it 
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was  most  beautiful,  and  BoDcburcH  is  the  most  beautiful  thiug  I  ever 
saw  on  the  sea  coast  on  this  aide  of  Genoa.  Slatwoods  wa^  deeplj 
interesting;  I  thought  of  what  Fox  How  might  be  to  my  children 
forty  years  hence,  and  of  the  growth  of  the  trees  in  that  interval : 
but  Fox  How  cannot  be  to  them  what  Slatwoods  is  to  me, — the  onlj 
home  of  my  childhood, — while  with  them  Laleham  and  Rugby  will 
divide  their  aifecLioiis.  I  had  also  a  great  interest  in  going  over 
the  College  at  Winchester,  hut  I  certainly  did  not  desire  to  change 
houses  with  Moberly ;  no,  nor  situation,  althongh  I  envy  him  the 
downs  and  the  clear  streams,  and  the  southern  instead  of  the  mid- 
laud  country,  and  the  associations  of  Alfred's  capital  with  the  tombs 
of  Kings  and  Prelates,  as  compared  witli  Rugby  and  its  thirteen 

horse   and   cattle  fairs But  when  I  look   at   the   last 

number  of  the  Rugby  Magazine,  or  at  Vaughan  or  Simpkinson  at 
Thorney  How,  I  envy  neither  him  nor  any  man,  thinking  that  there 
is  a  good  in  Kugby  which  no  place  can  surpass  in  its  quality,  be  the 
quantity  of  it  much  or  little. 


OXX.      TO   K£V.   DR.    HAWSIKS. 

Fox  How.  Ambksidc,  Jnly  81, 1836. 

It  19  nearly  a  month  since  you  left  Rugby,  and  yet  I  have  not 
written  to  you  nor  given  you  any  account  of  the  result  of  the 
Trustees'  meeting.  The  result,  however,  was  nothing.  Lord  Howe 
brought  forward  some  motion,  and  they  divided  on  it.  four  and  four; 
but  as  there  is  no  casting  vote,  an  equal  division  causes  the  failure 
of  any  proposal^  and  accordingly  I  should  have  knowni  nothing  about 
it,  had  it  not  been  for  private  itiformalion.  In  all  that  passed  pub- 
licly, they  were  all  as  civil  as  usual,  and  did  all  that  I  wanted  about 
the  school.  So  that  the  meeting  went  off  peaceably,  and  the  Exhi- 
bitions also  went  to  those  whom  I  cuuld  most  have  wished  to  havo 
them. 

[Aft<jr  describing  his  joumeya  and  plana  in  the  holidays.] 
It  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear  you  eay,  when  you  left 
Rugby,  (hat  yon  hoped  to  repeat  your  visit,  and  bring  Mrs.  Hawkins 
with  you.  It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  you  in  80 
much  (juietr  and  life  ia  not  long  enough  to  afford  such  long  inter-  ■ 
rnptions  of  intercourse.  And  1  have  also  had  great  pleasure  in 
thiuking  that  the  result  of  your  visit  confirmed  what  i  had  hoped, 
and  has  shown  Umt,  if  we  diOer  ou  some  points,  we  agree  in  many 
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more,  and  that  the  amount  of  difference  was  not  so  great  as  botli, 

perhaps,  during  a  long  absence  had  been  led  to  fancy I 

was  amused  t^^  see  the  names  of  Pusey  and  some  other  strong  High 
ChurchniCD  attached  to  a  petition  against  one  of  the  BiIIh  drawn 
on  the  Church  Commissioners'  Heport.  It  will  be  difficult  to  legis- 
late where  the  most  opposite  extremes  of  parties  seem  united  agaijist 
the  government.  There  are  few  men  vrilh  whom  I  differ  more  llian 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter :  but  I  cordially  approve  of  his  Amendment 
on  the  Marriage  Act  so  far  as  it  goes ;  only  T  wiab  that  ho  had 
added  to  the  words  "in  the  presence  of  God/'  the  true  sign  and 
mark  of  a  Christian  act,  *'and  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
I  do  not  believe  tliat  any  Unitarian  would  have  objected  to  ir,  nor 
any  one  qIsg  except  those  who  seem  to  me  to  be  utterly  puzzled  with 
the  notiona  of  a  "civil  act/'  and  a  "  relimout!  act," 
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CXLT.      TO    SIB  J,    FRAXKUN,    K.O.B. 

(Then  ftppoiDt«d  Oovernor  of  Van  Dicmcn'i  Land.) 

Fox  How.  July  20, 1335. 
....  I  sometimes  think  that  if  the  government  would 
moke  me  a  Bishop,  or  principal  of  a  college  or  school, — or  both 
together, — in  such  a  place  as  Van  Dieraen's  Land,  and  during  your 
government,  1  could  be  tempted  to  emigrate  with  all  my  family  for 
good  and  all.  There  can  be,  I  think,  no  more  useful  or  more  sacred 
laak,  than  assisting  in  farming  the  mural  atid  inlellectual  character 
of  a  new  society;  it  is  the  siireskt  and  best  kind  of  missionary  labour. 
But  our  colonial  society  has  1>een  in  general  so  Jacobinical  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word;  every  man  lias  lived  so  much  to  and  for 
himself,  and  the  bonds  of  law  and  religion  have  been  so  little 
acknowledged  as  the  great  sanctions  and  securities  of  society, — that 
one  shrinks  from  bringing  up  one's  children  where  they  must  in  all 
human  proliability  become  lowered,  not  in  rank  or  fortune,  but  in 
what  is  inOnitely  more  important,  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  and 
religious  standard  by  which  their  Uvea  would  be  guidtd. 

Feeling  this,  and  holding  our  West  Indian  colonies  to  be  one  of 
the  worst  stains  in  the  moral  history  of  mankind,  a  convict  colony 
seems  to  me  to  be  even  more  shocking  and  more  monstrous  in  its 
very  conception,  I  do  not  know  to  what  e\tcnt  Van  Diemen's  Land 
ia  so;  but  I  am  sure  that  no  such  evil  can  be  done  to  mankind  as 
by  thus  sowing  with  rotten  seed,  and  raising  up  a  nation  morally 
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tainted  in  its  very  origin.  Compared  with  this,  the  bloodiest  exter- 
minations ever  effected  by  conquest  wore  useful  and  good  actions. 
If  they  will  colonize  with  convicts,  I  am  satiisfied  that  the  Btain 
should  last,  not  only  for  one  whole  life,  but  for  more  than  one  gene- 
ration ;  that  no  convict  or  con\ict's  child  should  over  be  a  free 
citizen;  and  that,  even  in  the  third  generation,  the  offspring  should 
be  excluded  from  al!  offices  of  honour  or  authority  in  the  coloey. 
This  would  bo  complained  of  as  unjust  or  invidious,  but  I  am  sure 
that  distinctions  of  morul  breed  are  as  natural  aud  as  just  as  those 
of  skin  or  of  arbitrary  caste  are  wrong  and  mischievous ;  it  is  a  law 
of  God'a  Providence  wliich  we  cannot  alter,  that  the  sins  of  the 
father  are  really  visited  upon  the  child  in  the  corruption  of  hii 
breed,  and  in  the  rendering  impossible  many  of  the  feelings  wl 
are  the  greatest  security  to  a  child  against  evil. 

Forgive  me  for  all  this  ;  but  it  really  is  a  happiness  to  me  to  thinl" 
of  you  in  Van  Diemeu's  Laud,  where  you  will  be,  I  know,  not  iii 
name  nor  in  form,  hut  in  deed  and  in  spirit,  the  best  and  chiaf 
missionary. 


OXLII.      TO  THE   BEV.   JAMES  HEABK. 

Rugliy,  Scpl«ral>er  U,  1831 
I  know  not  when  I  have  been  more  delighted  by  any  letter,  than 
hy  Unit  which  I  lately  received  from  you.  It  contains  a  picture  of 
yowr  present  state  whioh  is  truly  a  cause  for  tliankfulness.  and, 
speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  it  is  an  intense  gratification  to 
my  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  to  my  porsoual  regard  for  you,  to  sw 
a  life  of  hard  and  irisufTiciently  paid  labour  well  performed,  now. 
before  its  decline,  rewarded  with  comparative  rest  and  with  comfort. 
I  rejoiced  in  the  picture  which  you  gave  of  yoiu*  house  and  fields 
and  neighbourhood  ;  there  was  a  freshness  and  a  quietness  about  il 
which  always  goes  very  much  to  my  heart,  and  which  at  times,  if  I 
indulged  the  feeling,  could  half  make  me  discontented  with  the  per- 
petual turmoil  of  my  own  life.  For  Westmoreland  itself  has  notlo 
me  the  perfect  peacefulness  of  the  idea  of  a  country  jwirsouage;  the 
house  is  too  new,  the  trees  too  young  and  small,  the  neighbourhood 
too  numerous,  and  our  stay  is  too  short  and  too  busily  engaged,  to 
allow  of  anything  like  entire  repose  at  it.  It  is  a  most  delightful 
tonic  to  brace  me  for  the  comiug  half-year;  but  it  does  not  admit  of 
a  full  abandonment  to  its  enjoyments,  and  it  is  well  that  it  docs  not 
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I  sometimes  look  at  the  mountains  which  bound  our  valley,  and 
think  how  content  I  could  be  never  to  wander  beyond  them  any 
xnore,  and  to  take  rest  in  a  place  which  I  love  so  dearly.  But 
whilst  my  health  is  so  entirOi  and  I  feel  my  spirits  still  so  youthful, 
I  feel  ashamed  of  the  wish,  and  I  trust  that  I  can  sincerely  rejoice 
in  being  engaged  in  so  actire  a  life,  and  in  having  such  constant  in- 
tercourse with  others.  Still  I  can  heartily  and  lawfully  rejoice  that 
jou  are  permitted  to  rest  whilst  your  age  and  spirits  are  also  yet 
unbroken,  and  that  the  hurry  of  your  journey  is  somewhat  abating, 
and  allows  you  more  steadily  to  contemplate  its  close. 

Our  own  two  boys  are  gone  to  Winchester,  and  have 

taken  a  very  good  place  in  the  school,  and  seem  vexy  comfortable 
there ;  I  am  sure  you  will  give  them  your  prayers,  that  they  may  be 
defended  amidst  the  manifold  temptations  of  their  change  of  life. 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  draw  the  remaining  children  yet  closer  around 
me,  and  as  if  I  could  not  enough  prize  the  short  period  which  passes 
before  lixey  go  out  into  life,  never  again  to  feel  their  &ther's  house 
their  abiding  home.  I  turn  from  public  affairs  almost  in  despair,  as 
I  think  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  what  I  most  long  for  will 
be  accomplished.  Yet  I  still  wish  entirely  well  to  the  Government, 
and  regard  with  unabated  horror  the  Conservatives  both  in  Church 
and  State.  They  are,  however,  I  believe,  growing  in  influence, 
and  so  they  will  do,  until  there  comes  a  check  to  our  present  com- 
mercial prosperity,  for  vulgar  minds  never  can  understand  the  duty 
of  reform  till  it  is  impressed  on  them  by  the  argumentum  ad  ven- 
trem ;  and  the  mass  of  mankind,  whether  in  good  coats  or  in  bad, 
will  always  be  vulgar-minded. 


OXLin.      TO   MB.   JUSTICB   COLEKIDGB. 

(Then  at  Fox  How  with  his  femilj.) 

Rngby,  September  23, 1836. 
If  you  have  the  same  soft  air  that  is  now  breathing  round  us.  and 
the  same  bright  sun  playing  on  the  trees,  which  are  full  charged 
with  the  freshness  of  last  night's  rain,  you  must,  I  think,  be  in  a 
eondition  to  judge  well  of  the  beauty  of  Fox  How.  It  is  a  real 
delight  to  think  of  you  as  at  last  arrived  there,  and  to  feel  that  the 
place  which  we  so  love  is  enjoyed  by  such  dear  friends,  who  can 
enjoy  it  fully%    I  congratulate  you  on  your  deliveiance  from  Lancaster 
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Castlo.  and  by  what  you  said  in  your  last  letter,  you  arc  satisfied, 
I  imagine,  with  the  propriety  of  the  verdict  Now  you  can  not  only 
see  the  mountains  afar  otT.  but  feel  them  in  eyes,  lungs,  and  miud : 
and  a  mighty  inEueace  I  thiuk  it  is.  I  often  used  to  think  of  Uie 
solemn  comparison  i»  the  Paalm^  '*  the  hills  stand  about  Jerusalem ; 
even  so  standeth  the  Lord  round  about  his  people."  The  girdling 
in  of  the  mountains  n>und  the  volley  of  our  home  is  as  apt  an  image 
OS  any  earthly  thing  can  be  of  the  encircling  of  the  everlastiDf 
arms,  keeping  off  evil,  and  Hhowering  all  good. 

But  ray  great  delight  in  thinking  of  you  at  Fox  How  is  mis( 
with  no  repining  that  I  ciinnot  be  there  myself.  We  have  had  our 
holiday,  and  it  waa  a  long  and  most  agreeable  one;  and  Nemesis 
might  well  be  angry,  if  I  was  not  now  ready  and  glad  to  be  at  work 
again.  Besides,  1  think  that  tho  sfhool  is  again  in  a  ver^'  hopeful 
state ;  the  set,  which  rather  weighed  us  down  during  the  last  year, 
is  now  broken  and  dispersed;  and  the  tide  is  again,  I  trust,  at  flood, 
and  will,  I  hope,  go  on  so.  Tou  would  smile  to  see  the  zeal  with 
which  I  am  trying  to  improve  the  Latin  vorse,  and  the  difficulty 
which  1  find  in  doing  it.  But  T  stand  in  amaze  at  the  utter  want  of 
poetical  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  boys.  They  cannot 
in  tho  least  understand  either  Homer  or  Virgil ;  they  cannot  follow 
out  tlie  strong  grapliic  touches  which,  to  an  active  mind,  suggest 
such  infinitply-varioH  pictures,  and  yet  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  draw 
them  for  himself  on  the  hint  given.  But  my  delight  in  going  over 
Homer  and  Virgil  with  the  boys  makes  me  tliink  what  a  treat  it 
must  be  to  teach  Shakespeare  to  a  good  class  of  young  Greeks  in 
regenerate  Athens;  to  dwell  upon  him  line  by  line,  and  word  by  word, 
in  the  way  that  nothing  hut  a  translation  lesson  ever  will  enable  one 
to  do ;  and  so  to  get  a!l  his  pictures  and  thoughts  knsurely  into  one's 
mind,  till  I  verily  think  one  would  after  a  lime  almost  give  out  light 
in  the  dark,  after  having  Ijeen  steeped  as  it  were  in  such  an  atmo- 
sphcro  of  brilliance.  And  how  could  this  ever  bo  done  withot^^ 
having  the  process  of  construing,  as  the  grosser  medium  throug^| 
which  alone  all  tho  beauty  can  bo  transmitted,  because  else  we 
travel  too  fast,  and  more  tlmii  half  of  it  escapes  us  ?  Shake8peaie>, 
with  English  boys,  would  be  but  a  poor  substitute  for  Homer;  bifld 
1  confess  that  I  should  be  glad  to  get  Dante  and  Goethe  now  aoJ' 
then  in  the  room  of  some  of  the  Greek  tragedians  and  of  Horace ; 
or  rather  not  iu  Lheir  room,  but  mixed  up  along  with  them.  I  have 
been  trying  something  of  this  in  French,  as  I  am  now  going  throt 
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le  Sixth  Form,  Barante's  bofiutiful  Tableau  de  la  Littcraturo 
ISO  pendant  lo  Dix-huitivme  Siccle.  I  thought  of  you  the 
other  day,  when  oue  of  my  fellows  translated  to  me  tJiat  splendid 
paragraph,  comparing  Voltaire  to  the  Babouc  of  one  of  his  own 
romances,  for  I  thiuk  you  first  showed  me  the  passage  many  years 
ago.  Now  by  going  through  Baranto  in  this  way,  one  gets  it 
thoroughly,  and  with  a  really  good  hook,  I  think  it  is  a  great 
gain 


CXUT.      *  TO    A.    p.    STANLEY,   ESQ. 

Rugby,  October  21, 1886. 
As  long  as  you  read  moderately,  and  not  voraciously, 
I  can  consent  that  your  reading  should  even  jireventyour  coming  to 
Rugby ;  and  I  am  glad  that,  by  beginning  in  time,  you  will  escape 
all  excessive  pressure  at  lust.  You  will  be  rejoicing  at  the  meeting 
of  tlie  scattered  members  of  your  society  after  the  Long  Vacation. 
I  can  well  recall  the  same  feeling,  dee]>ly  associated  in  my  mind 
with  the  October  tints  of  the  Nettlebed  beech  woods,  through  which 
my  road  to  Oxford,  from  Kensington  and  Hampton,  alwaye  lay. 
The  separation  bad  been  long  enough  lo  makt-  the  meeting  more 
than  joyous,  and  eomo  of  my  most  delightful  remembrances  of  Ox- 
ford and  itii  neighbourhood  are  connected  with  the  scenery  of  the 
later  autumn;  Bagley  Wood  in  its  golden  decline, and  the  green  of 
the  meadows,  reviving  for  a  while  under  the  influence  of  a  Martin- 
mas summer,  and  then  fading  finally  off  into  its  winter  brown. 
Here  our  society  is  too  husy»  as  well  as  too  old,  to  enjoy  in  common, 
though  we  can  work  in  common  ;  but  work  after  all  is  but  half  the 
man,  and  they  who  oiJy  work  tojjether  du  not  truly  live  together, 

I  agree  with in  a  groat  deal,  and  so  N- might 

ask  as  he  does  about  Hampden  and  the  Socinians,  where  I  begin  to 
disagree  with  him.  Politically,  1  do  not  know  that  1  do  disagree  as 
to  any  principle,  and  in  sympathy  wth  a  man's  mind  in  argument, 
it  makes  no  difference  wlielhtr  he  believes  the  exemplification  of 
your  common  principles  lo  be  found  in  this  party,  or  in  that  party ; 
that  is  a  mere  question  of  fact,  which  we  need  not  impanel  a  jury 

to  try;  meanwhile  we  are  agreed  as  to  the  law  of  the  case 

But  lo  supply  the  place  of  Conscience,  with  the  ifx«*  °^  Fanaticism 
on  one  hand  and  of  Utilitarianism  on  the  other, — on  one  side  is  the 
mere  sign  from  Heaven,  craved  by  those  who  heeded  not  Heaven's 
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■nt  M^  vxittcB 
Wrdj  bcMcriBg  tm  ^e 

•OOM  to  ma  the  ida  of  **0M 
iDeBt  froai  wlttch  the  filtered 
It  vrre  a  ttfaoge  mid,  if 

nfww  iOk  bat  tfast  <4  tba  f^p^ir';  tf  -^Av  «e»  <nir 
(^^.^i^.  But  tk»  ii  one  of  Uw  peettluhtks  of  the  Engliah 
the  Parilan  end  the  Bembjmite  hare  aa  imMWiw  pert  of  thar 
netoTB  in  eeaunofi ;  and  thus  the  Chriatieaitjr  of  the  Puritan  it 
ooene  and  fiumtkal : — he  canoot  relish  whet  there  is  in  it  of 
beentaful  or  delicate  or  ideaL  Men  get  emfaanaased  bj  the  common 
ca«ea  of  a  miaguided  oonscieDce ;  hat  a  cotupaaa  may  be  oat  of  ofder 
aa  well  aa  a  coDflcieooe,  and  the  needle  maj  point  doe  aooth  if  jvn 
hold  a  powerful  magnet  in  that  diicciioo.  Still  the  oorapnaa.  gene> 
rall^  Kpeakiug.  is  a  true  and  sore  guide,  and  ao  is  the  oonaciecice ; 
and  yon  can  trace  the  dcraogiag  influence  on  the  latter  quite  as 
fMtrelj  aa  on  ilie  former.  Again,  there  is  ooniiitnon  in  aome  men's 
miudfl,  who  aay  tliat,  if  we  so  exalt  conscience,  we  make  ourselves 
the  paramount  judges  of  all  things,  and  so  do  not  live  bj  fktth  and 
obedience.  But  he  who  believes  his  conscience  to  be  Qod's  law,  by 
obeying  it  obeys  God.  It  is  as  much  obedience,  aa  it  is  obedience  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  God's  Spirit ;  and  in  eveiy  case  of  obedience 
any  law  or  guide  whatsoever,  there  always  must  be  one  indepen 
net  of  the  mind  pronouncing  this  oue  determining  proposition, 
ought  to  obey ;"  bo  that  in  obedience,  as  in  eveij  moral  act.  we  ue 
and  most  be  the  paramount  judges,  because  we  must  ouivelfea 
decide  on  that  very  principle,  •'that we  ought  to  obey." 

And  us  for  fuith.  lliere  is  again  a  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  term. 
It  iH  nut  Hcripluml.  but  fanatical  to  oppose  faith  to  reason.  Faith 
is  pro|H.'rly  opposed  to  sense,  and  is  the  listening  to  the  diftat^ 
of  tliu  liigher  part  of  our  mind,  to  which  alone  God  speaka, 
rather  than  to  the  lower  part  of  us,  to  which  the  world  speaks. 
There  is  uo  ond  tu  tlio  mischiefs  done  by  that  one  very  common 
perfectly  uuscriplural  mistake  of  opposing  faith  and  reason,  or  w 
ever  you  cIiooho  Io  rail  the  highest  part  of  man's  nature.  And 
you  will  lind  that  the  Hcripture  never  does;  and  observing  this,  cuts 
down  at  oiico  all  Pusey's  nonsense  about  nationalism;  which,  in 
order  tu  bu  contrasted  bcripLurolly  with  faith,  mubt  mean  the  foUo 
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ing  Bome  lower  part  of  our  uature.  whether  sensual  or  merely  intel- 
lectual ; — tliut  is,  bome  part  ^vliich  does  not  acknowledge  God.  But 
wliut  be  abuses  as  Rationalism  is  just  wliat  the  Scripture  commends 
as  knowledge,  judgment,  understanding,  and  the  like  ;  that  is.  not 
the  following  a  merely  intellectual  part  of  our  nature,  but  the  sove- 
reign part ; — tliat  is,  the  moral  reason  acting  under  God,  and  using, 
80  to  Bpcak,  the  telescopo  of  faith,  for  objects  too  distant  for  its 
naked  eye  to  discover.  Aud  to  this  is  opposcdi  in  Scriptural  lan- 
guage, folly  and  idolatry  uud  blindness,  and  other  such  ti.>rms  of  re- 
proof. According  to  Pusey,  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  Isaiah  ia 
Ptationallsm,  and  tlie  man  who  bowed  down  to  the  Ktock  of  a  tree 
was  a  humble  man,  who  did  not  inquire  but  believe.  But  if  Isaiah 
be  right,  and  speaks  the  words  of  God.  then  Pusey,  and  the  man 
who  bowed  down  to  the  stock  of  a  tree,  should  learu  that  God  is  not 
served  by  folly. 


CXLV.       TO    HTB    THOMAS    S.    PABIXY,    BABT. 


^^p The  authority  for  the  statement  wliich  you  quote  is  to 

be  found  in  Hallam's  CoaBtitutionol  Hiblory,  vol.  i.  chap,  iv.,  which 
says  that  "  it  was  a  common  practice  for  several  years  to  appoint 
laymen,  usually  mechanics,  to  read  tlio  service  in  vacant  churches." 
This  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the  sacraments,  nor  do  I  imagine 
that  any  layman  was  ever  authorized  in  the  Church  of  Enghuid  to 
administer  the  Lord's  8upper;  but  lay  baptism  was  allowed  by 
Hooker  to  be  valid,  and  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  one 
sacrament  and  the  other.  JLangmige  more  to  the  pui'pose  is  to  be 
found  in  TertuUiau, — 1  think  in  the  Treatise  De  Corona  Militis, — 
but  at  any  rate  he  states  first  of  all  that  the  mode  of  administenng 
rather  than  communicating  in  the  Sacrament  was  a  departure  from 
the  original  practice  ;  and  then  he  explains  the  origin  of  the  prac- 
tice by  using  the  word  "  Pncsidentes  "  not  **  Sacerdotes"  or  **  Pres- 
byteri;*' — that  is,  the  person  who  presided  at  the  table  for  order's 
sake  would  distribute  the  bread  and  wine;  and  in  almost  every  case 
he  would  be  an  elder,  or  one  invested  with  a  share  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  but  he  did  it  not  as  priest  but  as  president  of 
the  assembly ;  which  makes  just  the  whole  difference.  But,  after 
all,  the  whole  question  as  to  the  matter  of  right,  and  the  priestly 
power,  must  be  answered  out  of  the  New  Testament ;  no  one  dis- 
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putt^  the  propriety  of  the  general  practice  as  it  now  stands ;  but 
the  Ohun^h  of  Kn^land  has  not  said  that  it  adopts  this  practice  be- 
I'ause  it  is  essontiul  to  the  validity  of  the  sacraments  and  is  of  diTine 
institution,  but  loaves  the  question  of  principle  open ;  and  this  of 
course  can  only  be  decided  out  of  the  Scriptures.  That  the  Scrip- 
tures art«  I'ltHir  enough  against  the  priestcraft  notion,  is  to  me  cer- 
tain :  the  more  $o  tluit  nothing  is  quoted  for  it,  but  the  words  of 
i>t.  Paul,  "The  bread  ivhich  we  break,  the  cup  which  we  bless/* 
&K\i  words  which,  quoted  as  a  text,  look  something  to  the  quoter's 
puriK>so,  l>ecauso  the  ignorant  reailer  may  think  that  "we"  mean  St 
Vuul  and  his  br^uher  a^Ktstles;  but  if  any  one  from  the  tejpt  looks  to 
the  fHtsMi/t',  he  will  lind  that  the  "  v«  **  is  the  whole  Christian  con- 
gregtttion,  inasmuch  as  the  words  immediately  following  are,  "  for 
wo  Inking  many  are  one  bread  and  one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers 
of  tlmt  one  brt^ad."  1  Corinth,  x.  Yet  this  Uxt  I  have  both  seen  in 
lHH>ks  and  hoanl  in  oi.>nver«iation  quoted  as  a  Scripture  authority  for 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  clergy  to  administer  the  Communion. 
AVhcn'fore  1  ivuolude,  independently  of  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
Now  Tcstnuiont,  that  such  an  argument  as  tlus  would  not  have  been 
used,  it'  anything  tolerable  were  to  be  had. 


CXl.VI.      *  TO   DR.   OREEN'HILL. 

Rugby,  October  31,  1836. 
I  WHS  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter,  and  much  grati6ed 
by  it.  It  is  a  rcid  pleasure  to  me  to  find  that  you  are  taking  steadily 
to  a  profession,  without  which  1  scarcely  see  how  a  man  can  live 
hoi.istly.  Tlmt  is.  I  use  the  term  "  profession  "  in  rather  a  large 
stM)so.  not  as  simply  ilenotiiig  certain  callings  which  a  man  follows 
f()r  his  nmintcnance.  but  rather,  a  dotinite  field  of  duty,  which  the 
nobleman  1ms  as  nuich  as  tho  tailor,  but  which  he  has  not,  who 
liaving  an  income  largo  enough  to  keep  him  from  standing,  hangs 
about  \\\Hm  life,  n»orcly  following  his  own  ctiprices  and  fancies :  quod 
faclu  pcssinjum  est.  I  can  well  enough  understand  how  medicine, 
like  ever)'  other  profession,  has  its  moral  and  spiritual  dangers;  but 
I  do  not  see  why  it  should  have  more  than  others.  The  tendency 
to  Atheism,  I  imagine,  exists  in  every  study  followed  up  vigorously, 
without  a  foundation  of  faith,  and  that  foundation  carefully  strength- 
ened and  built  upon.  The  student  in  History  as  is  much  busied 
with  secondiu'Y  causes  as  the  student  in  medicine  ;  the  rule  "nee 
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Deus  intereit,"  true  as  it  is  up  to  a  cortain  point,  that  we  mav  not 
annihilate  man'fi  agency  and  make  hitn  a  puppet,  is  ever  apt  to  be 
followed  too  far  when  we  are  become  familiar  with  man  or  with 
Datare,  and  understand  the  laws  which  direct  both.  Then  these 
laws  seem  enough  to  account  for  everything,  and  the  laws  them- 
■elves  we  ascribe  either  to  chance,  or  the  mystifications  called 
?*  nature/'  or  the  ••  anima  muudi,"  the  "spirilus  intus  alit"  of 
Pantheism.  If  there  is  anything  special  in  the  atheistic  ten- 
dency of  medicine,  it  arises,  I  suppose,  from  certain  vague  noliona 
•bout  the  soul,  its  independence  of  matter,  &c.,  and  from  the  habit 
of  considering  these  notions  as  an  essential  part  of  religion.  Now  I 
think  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Kesurrection  meets  the 
Materialists  so  far  as  Uits,  that  it  docs  imply  that  a  body,  or  au 
organizatioD  of  some  sort,  is  necessary  to  the  full  development  of 
man's  nature.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  go;  for, — graining  that  the 
brain  ia  essential  to  thought, — still  no  man  can  say  ihnl  the  white 
pulp  wliicb  you  can  see  and  touch  and  anatomize  can  itself  thiuk, 
and  by  whatever  names  we  endeavour  to  avoid  acknowledging  the 
existence  of  mind,-— whether  we  talk  uf  a  subtle  fluid,  or  a  wonderful 
arrangement  of  nerves,  or  anything  olse.—still  -we  do  but  disguise 
our  ignorance ;  for  the  act  of  thinking  is  one  sni  generis,  nnd  the 
thinking  power  must  in  like  manner  be  different  from  all  that  we 
commonly  mean  by  matter.  The  question  of  Free  Will  is,  and  ever 
must  be,  imperfectly  understood.  If  a  man  denies  that  he  has  a 
vrill  either  to  sit  or  not  to  sit,  to  write  a  note  or  no,  I  cannot  prove 
to  him  that  he  has  one.  If  again,  he  maintains  that  the  choosing 
jK)wer  iu  him  cannot  but  choose  what  seems  to  it  to  be  good,  then 
this  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  importance  of  good  liabits,  and  to 
the  duty  of  impressing  right  uotions  of  good  ou  the  young  mind, 
all  which  is  perfectly  true.  And,  in  the  last  case,  if  a  man  main- 
tains that  his  nature  irresistibly  teaches  him  that  what  wo  call 
good  is  evil,  and  vice  versA,  then  I  find  at  once  the  value  of  those 
passages  in  Scripture  which  have  been  so  grievously  misused, 
and  I  see  before  me  a  vessel  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction, 
fitted,  as  I  believe,  through  its  own  fault;  hut  if  it  denies  this, 
then  at  any  rate  Rtted  for  destruction,  and  on  the  sure  way  to 
doit. 

But  no  doubt  every  study  requires  to  be  tempered  and  balanced 
with  something  out  of  itself,  if  it  be  only  to  prevent  the  mind  from 
becoming  '*  eiuseitig,"  or  pedantic  ;  and  ascending  higher  still,  all 
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intellectual  Btiidy,  however  comprehensive,  requires  splritaal  study 
to  be  joined  with  it,  leat  our  nature  itself  become  *'  einseitig ;  "  the 
intellect  growing;  the  higher  reason — the  moral  and  spiriluol 
wisdom — stunted  and  decaying.  You  ^vill  be  thinking  that  I  have 
been  ^vriliTlg  a  sermon  by  mistake,  instem]  of  a  letter,  but  your 
letter  led  me  into  it.  1  believe  that  any  man  can  make  himself  an 
Atheist  speedily,  by  breaking  ofif  his  own  personal  communion  with 
God  in  Christ;  but,  if  he  keei)  this  unimpaired,  I  believe  that  no 
intellectual  study,  whether  of  nature  or  of  man,  will  force  liim  into 
Atheism  ;  but,  on  tlie  contrarj*,  the  new  creations  of  our  knowledge^^ 
BO  to  spe-ak,  gather  themselves  into  a  fair  and  harmonious  aysteo^H 
ever  revolving  in  their  brightness  around  their  proper  centre,  the 
throne  of  God.  Trayer,  and  kindly  intercourse  with  the  poor,  are_ 
the  two  great  safeguards  of  spiritual  life ; — its  more  than  food 
raiment. 


CXLVn.      TO   W.    W.   BULL,    B8Q. 


>od  aa^M 

ut|H 
stlJH 


Bugby,  Nffvember  10, 1886. 
I  have  begun  the  Thessalonians,  and  like  the  work  much :  but 
dread  the  diflicuhy  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistl 
You  will  not  care  to  hear  that  I  hare  got  into  the  fourth  Book 
Gaius.  But  jou  will  not,  1  hope,  find  it  against  your  conscience 
fiir  to  aid  my  studied  of  law,  as  to  get  for  me  a  good  copy,  if  you 
of  Littleton's  work  upon  which  Coke  commented.  Coleridge  recom- 
mended it  to  me  as  illustratiug  the  early  state  of  our  law  of  real 
property,  with  the  iniquities  of  feudality  and  the  Conquest  as  yet  in 
all  thcjr  freshness.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  he,  who  were  to  get 
the  law  of  real  property  of  any  country  in  all  its  fulness,  would  liave 
one  of  the  most  important  iudicatious  of  its  political  and  social  state. 
We  have  got  Coleridges  Literary  Remains,  in  which  I  do  rcjoico 
greatly.  I  think  with  all  hia  faults  old  Sam  was  more  of  a  great 
roan  than  any  one  who  has  lived  within  the  four  eeas  in  my 
memory.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  such  a  union  of  the  highest 
philosophy  and  poetry,  with  so  full  a.  knowledge,  on  so  many  points 
at  Icaat  of  particular  facts.  But  yet  thoro  are  marks  enough  that  his 
mind  was  a  little  diseased  by  the  want  of  a  i>rofesaion,  and  the  con- 
sequent unsteadiness  of  his  mind  and  purposes ;  it  always  seems  to 
me  tlmt  the  very  j)Ower  of  contemplation  becomes  impaired  or  per- 
verted, when  it  is  made  the  main  employment  of  life.     Yet  I  wo 
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faiu  have  more  time  for  contemplation  tbau  I  have  at  present ;  so 
bard  is  it  rv^tT*  rw  fjiivot/. 


^' 


CXLTUL      TO  THS   ABGBBISBOP  OF  DUBLIN. 

Bngb]r>  Norfrmber  25, 1836. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  inclosiire  against 
utraHty,  which  I  suspect  would  be  repelled  by  the  state  of  mind 
of  those  for  whom  it  is  designed,  like  a  cannon-ball  by  a  woolpack. 
Neutrality  seems  to  me  a  natural  stale  for  men  of  fair  honesty, 
moderate  wit.  and  much  indolence  ;  they  cannot  get  strong  impres- 
aions  of  what  is  true  and  right,  and  the  weak  impression,  which  ia 
all  that  they  can  take,  cannot  overcome  indolence  and  fear.  I  crave 
a  strong  mind  for  my  children,  for  this  reaaou,  that  they  then  have  a 
chance  at  least  of  appreciating  truth  keenly;  and  when  a  man  does 
that,  honesty  bccomoa  comparatively  easy ;  as,  for  instance,  Peel 
has  an  idea  about  the  currency,  and  a  distinct  impression  about  it; 
and  therefore  on  that  point  I  would  trust  him  for  not  yielding  to 
clamour;  but  about  most  matters,  the  Church  especially,  he  seems 
have  no  idea,  and  therefore  I  would  not  trust  him  for  not  giving 

it  all  up  to-morrow,  if  tho  clamour  were  loud  enough We 

look  forward  with  some  yearnings  to  Fox  How,  and  we  much  wish 
to  know  when  you  will  all  be  coming  over.  It  is  but  an  ostrich-like 
feeling,  but  it  suems  as  if  I  could  fancy  things  to  be  more  peaceful 
when  I  am  out  of  the  turmoil,  down  in  Westmoreland,  and  I  find  that 

I  crave  after  peace  more  and  more.      But  it  is  witv,  oCvat I 

«hall  have  occasion  soon  to  set  to  work  at  the  Celtic  languages.  Can 
u  get  for  me.  and  seud  me  a  good  Erse  grammar;  and  that  book 
that  you  were  mentioning,  about  the  Welsh  being  Picts,  and  not  the 
Aborigines  of  Wales  ?  I  shall  want  all  this  for  tho  Gallic  invasion 
of  Rome ;  bo  beautifully  does  History  branch  out  into  all  varieties 
of  questions,  and  continually  lead  one  into  fresh  fields  of  knowledge. 
I  have  all  but  finished  my  abstract  of  Gaius'  lustitutes  of  the  Roman 
w,  and  delight  in  it. 


0XLI3C.       *  TO   W.    C.   LAKE,    SSQ. 

Bugby,  November  18, 1836. 
.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  your  impressions  of  Germany. 
I  never  have  wished  to  exchange  my  own  country  for  it,  but  I  feel 
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indignant  tlmt.  with  all  our  enormous  advnntages.  we  continuiilly 
thfi  (lormuns  do  what  ought  to  he  done  hr  U3.     But  I  have  no 
teniptatiuti.  even  for  one  summer*  to  resign  Fairfield  for  Drachenfels.' 
1  dure  hay  that  gossiping  flourishes  among  the  German  women,  as 
nmokiug  docs  among  the  men,  and  I  like  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other ;   and  their  scholars  are  perhaps  instances  of  the  division 
lobour  carried   into  excess";    they  are  not  enough  universal,  m 
nnough  of  nicui,  uf  citizens,  and  of  Christians.     But  then  I  turn  ad 
look  n>und.  and  whore  can  I  find  what  wo  ^liould  most  desire  on  tl 
aide  of  tiic  water  either?     Where  is  the  knowledge,  where  thi 
windum,  and  where  the  goodness,  whicb  combine  to  form  a  great  man. 
I  know  of  no  man  who  approaches  to  this  character  except  WhatelyJ 
and  ho  ia  taken  away  from  the  place  where  be  was  wanted,  and  sei 
whoro  the  higliest  greatness  would  struggle  in  vain  against  thfrl 
ovorpoworiug  ^lisndvantHges  of  his  position. 

Wo,  in  uur  little  world,  are  going  on  much  as  usual,  but  of  this  you 
will  hear  from  Clough  more  than  I  could  tell  yoii.     For  myself,  I 
havn  lu'jirlr  fniishcd  my  abstract,  or  almost  trtiiislation  of  Gains' 
InntitutcM,  wbifh  I  thought  it  necessary  to  finish  before  I  begun  to 
write  alKJUl  the  Twelve  Tables.     It  has  answered  to  me,  I  think, 
very  well ;   for.  by  tlio  mere  result  of  liaving  had  my  mind  so  long 
engaged  about  the  Koniau  Law,  so  left,  as  it  were,  to  soak  in  it, 
hftvo  gainod  u  tnnch  greater  familiarity  with  it  than  I  could  Imvi 
done  by  a  sbort  nnd  voracious  cram  of  the  same  number  of  pages.] 
Tt  1ms  greatly  served  to  increase  that  sense  of  reality  about  tl 
I{nniuiiK. — that  living  in  a  manner  amongst  tliem,  and  having  them 
and  Llu'if  life  disiiuotly  before  our  eyes;— which  appears  to  me  so 
iiiitiHppnHjtblo  to  one  who  would  write  their  history.      This  is  qnie^H 
and  iutrrosting.  but  not  exciting  reading ;  other  points  press  me  more"^* 
nearly,  and  st-pin  to  have  a  higher  claim  upon  me.      I  have  trans- 
Inlcd  n^'iiily  hiilf  of  the  Jirst  Epistle  to  the  Thessalouiuns,  and 
ilitiptised  to  prtftT  tliu  phm  of  bringing  out  these  two  Epistles  firsi 
rather  than  the  Pastoral  Epistles.     The  chronological  order  of  th 
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*  Bitnct  from  ■  Letter  of  Cheralicr  Bnicn,  in  October,  1836:— "What  a  stnuigA 
work  StraiiM*  hchm  Jc9ti  appeiirs  to  in(>,  judging  of  it  from  thu  notices  iu  tlie  'Stu- 
dien  und  Kritikcn.'  It  icems  to  mc  to  show  the  ill  L^ffecta  of  that  diviiion  of  labour 
which  premili  to  much  amongit  th«  1«imFtI  men  of  Gcnnan}*.  fl^lniuM  writ«s  about 
hiitory  and  mT-ths,  without  appearing  to  ha\e  studied  the  queatinn,  but  baling  heard 
that  tome  pretended  histories  nrc  mythical,  ho  borrowri  thii  notion  ns  an  cngir 
help  him  out  of  Christinnity.  ilut  the  idea  of  men  writing  mythic  bifltories  bet> 
the  time  of  Ltry  and  Tacitnt.  and  of  St,  Paul  mistaking  such  for  realities  I" 
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Epistles  is  undoubtedly  the  natural  one,  and  luckily  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessaloniana  offer  no  very  tJuspicious  topis-s;  they  will  not  lie 
thought  to  have  been  chosen  for  purposes  of  controversy,  and  yet 
they  may  really  be  made  to  serve  my  purposes  quit©  as  well ;  for 
every  part  of  the  New  Testament  gives  a  picture  of  Christianity  or 
of  some  one  great  feature  in  it,  and  every  part  negatively  confutes 
the  Priostcmft  heresy,  l>ecause  that  is  to  be  found  nowhere,  inso- 
much that  no  nuin  yet  ever  fell  or  could  fall  into  that  heresy  by 
studying  the  Scriptures:  they  are  a  bar  to  it  altogether,  and  it  is 
only  when  they  are  undermined  by  traditions  and  the  rudiments  of 
men  that  the  heresy  begins  to  miiko  its  way.  And  it  is  making  its 
way  fearfully,  but  it  will  not  take  the  form  that  Xewman  wishes,  but 
its  far  more  natural  aud  consistent  form  of  pure  Popery 


CU       TO    BEV.    DR.    HAWKINS. 

Rugby,  November  23, 1836. 

I  am  quite  well  again,  and  indeed  my  attack  was  short 

and  slight;  only  so  far  roraarkablo  to  mo  that  I  kept  my  bed  one 
whole  day  for  the  first  tirao  since  1807,  which  was  as  gentle  a  re- 
minder as  could  have  been  given  me,  that  ray  heaUh  cannot  be 
always  what  it  has  been.     We  are  all  well,  and  are  very  glad  to  hear 

good  accounts  of  your  party I  was  in  Laleham  for  five 

hours  on  Monday  moniing,  to  attend  tho  funeral  of  my  aimt,  the  last 
survivor  of  my  mother's  household.  She  was  in  her  eightieth  year, 
and  after  having  been  an  invalid  all  her  life,  yet  outlived  all  her  own 
iamily.  and  reached  the  full  age  of  man.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
fiolomn  a  thought  it  is  to  have  now  lost  all  my  relations  of  the  gene- 
ration preceding  our  own,  and  to  be  thus  visibly  brought  into  that 
generation  whose  time  for  departure  comes  the  next. 

I  am  very  desirous  of  going  fully  into  my  views  about 

the  Church,  because  there  is  no  subject  whieh  I  have  more  studied, 
and  none  where  I  seem  to  see  my  way  so  clearly,  or  to  sympathize 
more  entirely  with  the  Scriptures  and  with  the  notions  of  all  great 
writers  on  government.  I  hold  the  Church  to  be  a  most  divine  insti- 
tution, and  eminently  characteristic  of  Christianity,  and  my  abhor- 
rence of  the  Priostcraft  and  Succession  doctrines,  (I  do  not  mean 
that  they  are  synonymous.)  is  grounded  on  my  firm  conviction  that 
they  ore  and  ever  have  been  in  theory  and  in  practice  a  most  for- 
midable device  of  the  great  Enemy  to  destroy  the  real  living  Church, 
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and  even  to  drirc  it  out  of  men  s  minds,  br  the  &1se  and  sn] 
tious  idea  of  a  Charch  which  never  has  and  never  can  overthrow  hitj 
kingdom.     And  in  this  sense, — so  fiu:  as  Poper7  is  priestciafu— ] 
do  believe  it  to  be  the  very  m^steiy  of  iniqaity.  but  then  it 
m  the  first  centuiy,  and  hod  no  more  to  do  with  Home  in  the  oatsel 
than  with  Alexandria.  Antioch,  or  Carthage.     The  whole  confosio] 
of  the  ideas  of  prieslhood  and  governoaent, — the  taking  half  anotic 
from  one,  aiid   half  a  notion  from  the  other, — the    disclaiming 
priesthood  and  yet  clinging  to  conclusions  which  are  only  deducibl 
from  the  notion  of  a  priesthood, — and  the  want  of  familiarity  wil 
all  political  questions  which  characterize  all  that  I  have  ever 
writUMi  on  English  High  Church  grounds,  may  be  exposed  piece 

piocu  with  tbo  utmost  easo  and  certainty I   um   for 

Cburch.   and   against   the    Priesthood;    not  for  individual  lit 
against  the  Church. 


^ 


CLl.      TO   i.    C.    PLATT,    ESQ. 

Kugbj,  Norember  28,  183S. 

The  state  of  the  countiy  interests  me  as  much  as  ev 

but  fiinro  my  correspondence  with  Uie  Sheflield  Courant,  I  have 
writl«in  notliiiig  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  like  the  aspect  of  things 
uL  itll  An  extraordinary  period  of  commercial  enterprise  threw  into 
tht)  ihuflo  for  thti  time  all  those  evils  in  the  state  of  the  lubouri 
p(i|>ub^li^»ii,  wliioli  I  have  ever  dreaded  as  the  rock  fatal  to  our  greai 
uvHh  :,  but,  iiiean>\)ule,  those  evils  were  nut  removed,  nor  in  fact 
iittymplcd  to  bo  loH8cn«d,  except  by  the  Poor  Law  Act, — a  measure 
in  iLholf  vise  ant*  ]uHt,  but  which,  standing  alone,  and  unaccompa- 
nied by  otbern  of  a  milder  and  more  positively  improving  tendency, 
wears  on  air  of  harshness,  and  will,  I  fear,  embitter  the  feelings  of 
the  poorer  classes  still  more.  Now  we  are  threatened  by  a  most 
unprinripled  system  of  agitation, — the  Tories  actiially  doing  theis^H 
best  to  Jucobinizo  the  poor  in  tbe  hope  of  turning  an  outbreak^l 
against  the  Whig  government  to  their  own  advantage.  Then  there 
is  the  Currency  question,  full  of  immense  difficulties,  which  no 
man  can  clearly  see  bis  way  through.  Aiid  withal  the  threatened 
Hi-liism  between  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  about  the  Reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Surely  there  never  was  such  folly  as  talking  about 
a  reform  in  the  Uouae  of  Lords,  when  it  is  very  doubiful  whether, 
if  Parliament  were  dissotved.  the  Tories  would  not  gain  a  majority 
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even  in  the  House  of  Commons.     It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  its  being 
a  struggle  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people:  if  it  were  bo,  it 
would  be  over  iu  a  week,  pro\'idod  they  mean  by  the  aristooracy  tlie 
House  of  Lords.     It  is  really  a  great  contest  between  tlio  adhorenta 
of  two  great  piinciples,  that  of  preserving,  and  that  of  improving ; 
and  he  must  have  studied  history  to  verj'  little  purpose,  who  does 
not  know  that  iji  common  circumstances  the  former  party  is  always 
the  most  numerous  and  the  strongest.      It  gets  occasionally  over- 
powered, when  it  has  had  rope  enough  given  it  to  hang  itself ;  that 
is.  when  it  has  carried  its  favourite  Conservatism  to  such  a  height, 
that  the  mass  of  unreformed  evil  becomes  unendurable,  and  then 
there  comes  a  grand  reform.     But  that  grand  refonn  once  effected, 
the  Conservative  instinct  again  regains  its  ascendancy,  and  goes  on 
upon  another  lease  ;  and  so  it  will  ever  do,  unless  some  rare  circum- 
stances enabled  a  thoroughly-enlightened  government  to  remain 
long  in  power;    and  us  such  a  government  cannot  rely  on  being 
popular; — for  reform  of  evil  in  the  abstract  is  gall  and  wormwood 
alike  to  men's  indolence,  and  love  of  what  they  arc  used  to,  as  to 
tUeir  propensities  for  jobbing, — so  it  is  only  accident  or  despotism 
that  can  keep  it  on  its  legs.     This  is  the  secret  of  the  Tory  reaction ; 
because  men  are  all  Tories  by  nature,  when  they  arctolorably  well 
otT.  and  it  is  only  some  monstrous  injustice  or  insult  to  themselves, 
or  some  atrocious  cruelty,  or  some  great  reverses  of  fortune,  that 
ever  moke   them  otherwise.     Now  I  cannot  foresee  any  question 
likely  to  arise  on  which  the  Government  can  strongly  interest  the 
public  mind  in  England  iu  tlieir  favour.     Certainly  it  will  not  be 
in  the  Irish  Church  or  Corporation  questions,  because  the  English 
peoplo  do  not  care  about  Ireland,  nor,  to  say  truth,  about  any 
people's  rights  except  their  own ;  and  then  there  is  the  wliolo  fanatical 
feeling  against  the  government,  and  fanaticism  is  a  far  stronger 
feeling  than  the  love  of  justice,  when  the  wrung  is  done  not  to  our- 
selves, but  to  our  neighbour.     Therefore,  1  think  that,  as  it  always 
has  been,  tlie  Reformers  will  be  beaten  by  the  Conservatives,  and 
then  the  Conservatives  will  again  go  on  coiling  the  rope  round  their 
own  necks,  till  in  twenty  years'  time  there  will  be  another,  not  Re- 
form I  fear,  but  convulsion.     For,  though  the  Reformers  are  a  weak 
party,  the  Destructives  are  not  so,  and  all  evils,  whether  arising 
from  accident  or  folly,  or  misgovernment,  serve  their  purpose.     A 
great  man  in  the  Whig  government  might  yet  aave  them  perhaps ; 
that  is,  might  keep  them  in  till  the  king's  death,  and  then  they 


l«Bk  I 

«f  oar  oU  Dtriaev^.  I  ^vte  «grM  ••  to  Adr  Ingn^ ;  it  is  d^ 
BglMMlovytaito;  l«t  I  cbbboc  find  in  nyof  than  «  raaDy  pot 
■Ml.  I  ateira  T^rlors  geaim.bM  ytt  hwr  Imte  wm  l>e  r^iMi 
of  hmdliiig  wortkflj  sdj  grcai  qwtttkm  f  sb4,  as  to  iacerpnten  ol 
8wif*uie»  I  ttevcf  jet  C(i«b4  coe  ol  thai  «Ka  vm  abow  aa&rritT 
I  caaoat  call  it  a  leandag  vortk  anTthing.  to  ba  vny  ^— "'—  wiih 
writ«r»  of  tkb  ftamp.  when  thej  bav«  do  tocts  to  wwainunicate ;  for 
of  eoarae,  erao  as  ordinarr  man  wmj  then  be  worth  reaiiing.  I 
fasfO  left  off  reading  aur  Dmoea.  bacaoae.  at  Paacal  laid  of  tha 
Jtmuu,  if  I  had  spent  mj  time  in  reading  ibem  fullr.  I  shonU  hare 
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froa  Omt  C«MfftaCMB,  till  nmud  pwlikn  aie  pat  t»  ttw  leat. 
Bad  H  M«C  Wen  Ibr  tW  ira  in  Smtkfidd,  tWv  voold  bar*  rauntd  IraMik  to  tkt 
Brfitwriin.  Bad  it  aol  beaa  for  the  bBtehehes  of  JcAriet^  iHe^  maid  lura 
uppunj  lb«  ftrvofatMn.** 

*  Of  the  KnglUfa  Dirinei  in  genenl,  tkit  wm  hi*  d«libecmt«  ophuoii: — "Whj 
it  it|"  b«  wid,  "  that  there  ar*  »o  fvw  great  workt  in  Theologj  oomparrd  with  any 
other  iubjfcti  ti  it  that  all  other  bookj  on  the  tubject  appau  insigniStmat  bj  the 
udfl  of  the  9cripturc«1  There  appears  to  me  in  all  the  Sngluh  Oiviiu*  m  want  u( 
b*li'vit)£,  or  tluhelteving  anything,  becauae  It  is  true  or  ^se.  It  U  a  qocation 
which  Atn»»  not  »M!iii  to  occur  to  them.  Outler  i*  indeMl  a  noble  exception.'*  At  be 
•Ieept^d  Butler  among  the  DiTinei  of  a  later  period,  fo  amongit  thote  of  the  eultef 
period  he  excepted  lIr>oker,  wboM  Kcclcaiaatical  Polity,  as  a  whole,  he  regarded  vrilh 
greiit  lulffllratiun,  though  with  great  dittike  of  parts  of  tL  "  I  long  to  see  something 
which  •huiiM  wilte  what  is  to  tne  the  gn-at  probltm  of  Hooker's  mind.  He  is  tb« 
only  man  that  I  know,  who,  holding  with  hn  whole  mind  and  soul  the  idea  of  tbt 
eternal  dUtiiiction  bctwom  moral  and  poaitire  laws,  holds  with  it  the  love  for  a 
liriMtljr  and  eanrnonial  religion,  such  as  appaan  in  the  Fifth  Book." 
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read  a  great  many  very  indifferent  boolts.  But  if  I  could  find  a 
great  man  amongst  them,  I  would  readbini  thankfully  ami  earnestly. 
As  it  is,  I  hold  John  Bunyan"  to  have  been  a  man  of  incomparably 
II  greater  genius  than  any  of  them,  and  to  have  given  a  far  truer  and 
more  edifying  picture  of  Christianity.  His  Pilgrim's  Progress  seems 
to  be  a  complete  reflection  of  Scripture,  with  none  of  the  rubbish  of 
the  theologians  mixed  up  with  it.  I  think  ihat  Milton, — in  his 
"  Reformation  in  England,"  or  in  one  of  his  Tracts,  I  forget  which, 
— treats  the  Church  writers  of  his  time,  and  their  show  of  learning, 
utterly  uncritical  as  it  was,  with  the  feeling  which  they  deserved. 

^^P  Bujtby,  December  14,  1836. 

^^^ The  view  which  you  mention,  is  one  into  which  I  sup- 
pose no  one  ever  fell,  who  became  a  Christian  in  oamost  through 
the  workings  of  his  own  micd  and  heart,  and  ihrnugh  the  Scriptures. 
That  is,  suppose  a  young  man,  when  he  begins  to  think  seriously 
upon  life,  resolving  to  turn  to  God,  and  studying  the  Scriptures  to 
learn  the  way, — it  is  clear  that  all  this  stufl'  about  the  true  Church 
would  never  so  much  as  eomo  into  his  head.  He  would  feci  and 
see  that  the  matter  of  his  soul's  salvation  lay  l»ctween  God  and 
Christ  on  the  one  hand,  and  himself  on  the  other;  and  that  his 
belonging  to  this  or  that  Church  had  reuUy  no  more  to  do  with  tho 
matter,  than  his  being  born  in  Franco  or  England,  in  Westmore- 
land or  in  Warwickshire.  The  Scripture  notion  of  the  Church  is, 
that  religious  society  should  help  a  man  to  become  himself  better 
and  holier,  just  as  civil  society  helps  us  in  civilizaLion.     But  in  this 

I      great  end  of  a  Church,  all  Churches  are  now  greatly  defective,  while 

'  all  fill  it  up  to  a  certain  degree,  some  less,  others  more.  In  pro- 
portion as  they  fulfil  it  less  perfectly,  so  all  that  is  said  in  Scripture 
of  divisions,  sects,  tic.,  becomes  less  applicable.  It  is  a  great  fault 
to  introduce  division  into  an  unanimous  and  efficient  society ;  but 


*  Hi«  admiratiDn  of  the  Fflgnm's  Progreu  wu  very  great: — "I  coonot  trust 
mjttU,"  lio  u»cd  to  say,  "  to  read  the  account  of  Christian  goipg  up  to  tho  Celeitial 
gite,  ahfT  hia  p&uage  (tiraugh  the  rircr  of  d^ath."  And  when,  in  one  of  the  foreign 
louri  of  hit  later  ycari,  he  had  rend  it  tbrougti  ngain,  after  a  long  interrnl,  "  1  hivo 
always/  aoid  he,  " beoii  ttnick  by  its  piety:  I  am  now  struck  equally^  or  evet^ 
more,  by  its  profound  wisdom." 

D  D 
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Ibatocial  bond  U  all  Uit  diMoSvod.  aad  tlM  MMtf  if  so 
nwiiMil.  there  is  do  soeh  thing,  properij  «fieaknig,  as 
A  dirisaon  in  it.     In  thi«  ample  and  Scriptund  view  of  the 
all  la  plain  :  we  were  not  to  derire  our  aalration  throng  or  firoa 


be  kept 


igthened  in  the 
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the  aid  and  example  of  our  fellow  Chnirfians,  who  were  to  b 
into  aocietie«  for  this  Ter7  reason,  that  they  might  help  one  another, 
and  not  leave  each  man  to  fight  bis  own  fight  alone.  But  the  life  of 
ilieae  aocieties  haa  been  long  since  gone;  the/  do  not  help  tbe 
individual  in  holinesa,  and  this  ia  in  it^lf  evil  enough;  but  ilj 
is  morutrous  that  they  abould  pretend  to  fetter,  when  they  do 
assist.  This  view  ariftes  simply  from  my  old  euemy.  the  priestcraftj 
in  this  way.  The  Poplah  and  Oxford  view  of  Christianity  is,  thati 
the  Church  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  the  individual :  tl 
the  Church  (i.  e.  in  their  sense,  the  Clergy)  is  a  sort  of  cbartei 
corporation,  and  tliat  by  belonging  to  this  corponiLiou.  or  by  l>ei 
attached  to  it,  any  given  individual  acquires  such  and  such  pii; 
vilcges.  I1iis  is  a  priestcraft,  because  it  lays  the  stress,  not  on 
relations  of  a  man's  heart  towards  God  and  Christ,  as  the  Gos] 
does.  1)ut  on  something  wholly  artificial  and  formal, — Iiis  belongii 
to  a  certain  so-called  society ;  and  thus. — whether  the  society  be' 
alive  or  dead. — whether  it  really  help  the  man  in  goodness  or  not,— 
still  it  claims  to  step  in  and  interpose  itself,  as  the  channel  of  grace 
and  K4iIvution,  when  it  certainly  in  not  the  channel  of  salvation,  be- 
cause it  is  viaibly  and  notoriously  no  sure  channel  of  grace.  Whereas, 
all  who  go  stmiglit  to  Christ,  witliout  thinking  of  the  Church,  do 
manifeHtly  and  visibly  rcccivu  gmco.  and  have  the  seal  of  Ilia 
Spirit,  and  thoroforo  are  certainly  heirs  of  salvation.  This,  I  think, 
applies  to  any  and  every  Church,  it  being  always  true  that  the  sol- 
vutjun  of  a  man's  soul  is  ellcKed  by  the  change  in  his  heart  and  life, 
wrouglit  by  Christ's  Spirit;  and  that  his  relation  to  any  Church  is 
quite  a  thing  Ruhordinate  and  secondary:  although,  where  the 
Church  is  what  it  ghould  be,  it  is  so  great  a  means  of  grace,  that 
its  benefits  are  uf  tlio  highest  value.  Sut  Uie  heraldic  or  Socccs- 
sion  view  uf  iho  question  I  can  hardly  treat  gravely ;  there  is  some- 
thing BO  muiiHtrously  profane  in  making  our  heavenly  inheritance 
like  an  earthly  osiato.  to  which  our  pedigree  is  our  title.  And 
really,  what  is  called  succession,  ia  exactly  a  pedigree,  and  nothing 

bolter;  like  natural  descent,  it  conveys  no  moral  nobleness, na?. 

br  leaa  than  natural  descent ;  for  1  am  a  believer  in  some  tiuis- 
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mitted  virtue  in  a  good  breoJ,  but  thti  Succession  notoriously  con- 
veys uone.  So  Lliut.  tu  lay  a  ^tresti  upou  it,  is  to  make  tbe  Christian 
Church  worse.  I  tluak«  than  the  Jewish :  but  **  the  sous  of  God  are 
not  to  be  bum  of  bloods,"  (i.  e.  of  particular  races.)  "  nor  of  the  will 
of  the  tlodh,  nor  of  the  will  of  tuan,"  (i.  e.  after  any  human  desire  to 
make  out  an  outward  and  formal  title  of  iuherilouce.)  **  but  of  God." 
(i.  e.  of  Him  who  can  alone  give  the  only  true  liilc  to  His  inherit- 
ance,— the  being  couformod  unto  the  image  of  Hia  Son.)  1  have 
written  all  this  in  haste  as  to  the  expression,  but  not  at  all  iu  haste 
as  to  the  matter  of  it.  But  the  simple  point  is  this ;  Does  our  Lord, 
or  do  His  Apostles,  cncouraj^e  the  notion  of  salvation  through  the 
Church?  or  would  any  human  being  over  collect  such  a  notion  from 
the  Scriptures?  Once  begin  with  tradition,  and  the  so-called 
Fathers,  and  you  get.  no  doubt,  a  very  diOereut  view.  This  the 
Romanists  and  the  Oxfordists  say  is  a  view  required  to  modify  and 
add  to  that  of  tbe  Scripture.  I  believe  that  because  it  does  modify, 
add  to,  and  wholly  alter  the  view  of  the  Scripture,  that  therefore  it 
U  altogether  false  and  anti -christian. 


CLIV.      TO  j.    C.    PLATT.    ESQ. 

Fox  How,  February  4,  1837. 
I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  as  well  as  for  the  papers 
Tvhich  you  have  from  lime  to  time  been  kind  enough  to  seud  me. 

I  do  not  tbitik  Lhat  I  am  less  zealous  than  fonnerly ;  but  I 

feel  that,  if  I  write  briefly  and  without  giving  all  the  grounds  of 
my  opinions,  I  am  constantly  misunderstood :  aui  to  give  the 
grounds,  requires  a  volume,  rather  than  ba]f  a  column  in  the  news- 
paper. For  instance,  on  this  very  question  of  Chun'h  Itatos.  how 
nmch  really  is  involved  in  it?  If  the  Churches  are  public  buildings 
for  a  national  object,  then  bow  can  a  minority  object  to  muintaijiing 
them?  If  they  are  only  to  bo  maintained  by  those  who  belong  to 
one  religions  deuomination,  it  strikes,  of  course,  at  the  very  root  of 
any  Establishment,  because  the  same  principle  must  apply  equidly 
to  tithes.  I  am  sure  that,  sooner  or  later,  what  I  snid  in  the 
Church  Ilefonn  Pamphlet  will  be  verified ;  either  the  Church  must 
he  more  comprehensive,  or,  if  this  be  impracticable,  tlien  an  Esta- 
blishment oaimot  bo  maintained  :  and  the  next  best  thing  will  be, 
to  take  care  that  all  the  Church  proi)erty  is  applied  to  strictly  public 
purposes,  to  schools,  hospitals,  alms-houses,  or  something  of  the  sort, 
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and  that  it  is  not  stoleii  by  the  landlords.  For  the  only  possible 
way.  in  whicli  there  can  be  a  robbery  of  public  property.  Ib  to 
transfer  it  to  private  uses ;  thin  is  a  direct  robbery,  committed  against 
ourselves  and  our  posterity;  but  in  varying  the  particular  publi 
object  to  which  it  is  applied,  there  may  bo  great  folly,  great  wicked- 
ness in  the  sight  of  God,  but  not  the  especial  crime  of  robbery  or 
spoliation. 

Your  mention  of  the  Article  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  oncoumges  m 
to  allude  to  it.  I  beard  it  spoken  of  before  I  had  the  least  idea 
its  author,  and  spoken  of  with  regret,  not  as  unorthodox,  but 
painful  to  a  Christian  reader  from  its  purely  historical  tone.  N 
I  think  that  this  is  a  reasonable  source  of  pain»  supposing 
to  he  as  stated ;  because,  in  such  a  case,  neutrality  is  aim 
same  as  hostility.  To  read  an  account  of  Christ,  written  as  by 
an  iudifferent  person,  is  to  read  an  unchristian  account  of  Him;, 
because  no  one  who  acknowledges  Him  cau  1>©  indiiferent  to  Hi 
but  stands  in  such  relations  to  Him,  that  the  highest  rerei 
must  ever  be  predominant  in  his  mind  when  thinking  or  writing  of 
Him.  And  again,  what  is  the  impartiality  that  is  required  ?  Is  it 
that  a  man  shall  neither  bo  a  Christian,  nor  yet  not  a  Christian? 
The  f)UM  is,  that  religious  veneration  is  inconsistent  with  what  is 
called  impartiality  ;  which  means,  that  as  you  see  some  good  and  some 
evil  on  both  sides,  you  identify  yourself  with  neither,  and  are  able  to 
judge  of  both.  And  this  holds  good  with  all  human  parties  and 
charaetere,  but  not  with  what  is  divine,  and  consequently  perfect; 
for  then  wo  nIiouM  identify  ourselves  witli  it,  and  arc  perfectly 
incapable  of  paMttirigjudgninnt  upon  it*.  Tf  I  think  that  Christ  was 
no  more  than  Socrates  (I  do  not  mean  in  degree  but  in  kind,)  1 
can  of  course  speak  of  Him  importiully ;  that  is,  I  assume  at  once^v 
that  there  are  faults  aud  imperfectious  in  His  character,  and  o 
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*  On  uiutlar  grounds  he  had  a  strong  feeling  against  Qoethe.  *'  That  one  word 
at  thti  end  of  Faust  does  indeed  make  it  la  my  mind  n  f^reat  work  instead  of  a  piece 
of  Devilry."  "Still,"  he  §md,  "I  cannot  get  aver  the  introduction.  If  it  had  been 
by  one  without  any  relation  to  God  or  his  fcllDir-creatarpii,  it  would  be  different — 
but  in  a  hniDan  being  it  is  not  Ut  bo  furgiveii.  To  give  entirely  without  reverence  ft^H 
representation  of  God  ii  in  itself  llasphcmnuii."  "  It  is  in  speaking  of  God  that  wha(^| 
we  call  the  Bible,  taking  it  altogether,  through  iind  through,  has  such  a  manifest 
superiority  to  everything  else.  When  the  Almighty  condescends  to  make  ITiinseli' 
known,  il  Is  by  an  angflj  or  in  some  mannr?r  that  ket.<pa  all  safe.  What  can  be  niorvi 
magiiifioent  than  what  is  said  of  the  conversation  uf  Abraham  before  the  destructic 
of  Sodom  r* 
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these  I  pass  mv  judgmeut:  but.  if  I  U?lieve  iu  Uini,  I  am  uot  Uis 
judge,  but  His  serrant  and  creature  :  and  He  claims  the  devotion  of 
mj  whole  natnre,  because  He  is  ideutical  with  goodness,  wisdom, 
aud  holiness.  Nor  can  I  for  the  sake  of  strangers  assume  another 
feeling,  and  another  language,  because  this  is  compromising  ihe 
highest  duty, — it  is  like  denying  Uim,  instead  of  confessing  Him. 
This  all  passed  through  mr  mind  when  I  heard  tiiattho  Artido  was 
written  in  a  purely  historical  tone,  and  yet  stated  the  Resurrection 
es  a  matter  of  fact.  Now,  if  the  Kesurrectiou  be  true,  Christiauitj 
surelj*  is  ime :  and  then  how  can  one  think  of  Christ  except  reli- 
giooslj?  A  very  able  and  good  friend  of  mine  made  the  same 
objection  to  Victor  Cousin's  tone:  "  It  was,"  he  said,  "a  patronizing 
of  Christianity;"  that  is,  he  spoke  of  it  as  oue  who  could  judge  it, 
and  looked  upon  it,  as  it  were,  de  loco  superiori. — a  condition  incon- 
sistent altogether  with  the  relations  of  man  to  God,  when  once 
acknowledged.  Will  you  forgive  me  for  all  ihia, — but  there  seems 
to  me  rather  a  vague  notion  prevalent  about  impartiality  and  fair 
judgment  iu  some  matter!^  of  religion,  which  is  really  running  into 
scepticism  as  to  all.  There  is  abundant  room  for  imjuirLiality  in 
judging  of  religious  men,  and  of  men's  opinions  about  religion, 
just  as  of  their  opinions  about  anything  else :  but  with  regard  to 
God  and  His  truth,  impartiality  is  a  mere  contradiction ;  aud.  if  wo 
profess  to  be  impartial  about  all  things,  it  can  uuly  bo  that  we 
acknowledge  in  none  that  mark  of  divinity  which  claimK  dtn-out 
adherence,  and  with  regard  to  which  impartiality  is  profaneness. 


r 


CLV.       TO    MB.    JUariOB    COUilRIUGB. 


Fox  How,  Pebniary  5,  1837. 
I  must  write  to  you  from  Fox  How,  though  it  is  our  last  evening; 
«nd  to-morrow  we  set  out  to  return  to  Rugby.  We  have  been  here 
just  six  weeks;  and  six  weeks  of  greater  peace  and  happiness  it 
would  scarcely  be  possible,  I  8upi>ose,  for  any  one  to  pass.  Iu  this 
neighbourhood  there  has  been  as  yet  no  indueuza;  no  snow  at  anj 
time  to  obstruct  communication  ;  no  rains  to  keep  us  within  doors, 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  varieties  of  winter,  containing  among 
them  days  of  such  burpassing  beauty,  llial  at  no  time  of  the  year 
could  the  country  have  been  more  eiyoyablo.  You  know  the  view 
from  the  dining-room;  it  was  only  a  few  mornings  since,  that  the 
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clouds  broltG  away  from  the  summit  of  FairfieM,  while  we  were  at 
breakfast,  a  little  nfter  oight  o'cluck,  and  the  sun  just  threw  his  light 
upon  the  crest  of  the  mountain  all  covered  with  snow,  and  gave 
it  the  rose  colour  which  you  have  seen  on  the  Alps;  while  all 
the  lower  points  of  the  hills,  uud  all  the  side  of  Loughrigg,  wore 
the  infinite  variety  of  their  winter  colouring  of  groen  and  grey 
and  gold. 

We  have  had  two  of  our  Sixth  Form  boys  down  he; 

who  1  thought  wanted  the  refreshment  of  a  mountain  countrj- 
they  had  been  working  rather  too  hard.  Meanwhile  my  History 
has  been  flourishing ;  T  have  been  turning  to  account  all  my  Roman 
law  rending,  in  a  chapter  ou  the  Twelve  TuUes,  and  I  have  carried 
on  the  story  to  the  year  of  Rome  350.  I  am  inclined  to  publish  oue 
volume,  when  I  have  got  to  the  end  of  the  year  366,  the  Gaulish 
invasion;  and  T  shall  have  plenty  of  matter  for  a  volume:  but 
whether  I  am  not  yielding  to  a  movement  of  impatience  I  can 
hardly  say.  The  natural  divisions  of  the  subject  appear  to  me  to  be 
^the  Gaulish  Invasion  ;  the  Conquest  of  Italy,  after  tlie  repulse  of 
Pyrrhus  ;  the  Conquest  of  the  World,  or  of  all  that  could  offer  any 
effectual  resistance,  in  the  Punic  and  Macedonian  war^;  the  Civil 
Wars  from  the  Gracchi  to  Actium;  the  Maturity  of  the  Empire 
from  Augustus  to  M,  Aurelius;  the  Decline  of  the  Empire  and  of 
Paganism  from  Gomraodiis  to  Honorius  ;  the  cliaos  out  of  which  the 
new  creation  of  modern  society  has  come,  from  Alone  to  Charle- 
magne. How  grand  a  subject,  if  it  could  be  written  worthily!  And 
how  vast  a  variety  of  knowledge  is  required  to  do  it  worthily !  I 
constantly  feel  how  overpowering  the  lubour  is,  and  how  many 
advantages  I  want;  yet  I  feel,  too,  that  I  have  the  love  of  histoir 
flo  strong  in  me,  and  that  it  has  beeu  working  in  mo  so  many  years, 
that  I  can  write  something  wliich  will  be  read,  and  which  I  trust 
will  encourage  the  love  of  all  things  noble  and  just,  and  wise  aud 
holy. 

The  study  of  the  law  is  quite  to  my  heart's  content, 

is  the  pra.-tice  of  it  in  your  situation.     I  think  if  I  were  asked  w! 
station  within  possibility  I  would  choofie  as  the  prize  of  my  son 
well  doiug  iu  life.  1  eliuuld  say  the  place  of  an  English  judge.     But 
then,  ill  proportion  to  my  reverence  for  the  oHice  of  a  judge,  is 
speakplmnly,  my  abhorrence  of  the  business  of  an  advocate.  .  .  . 
I  have  been  diiiiking.  in  much  i^'nomnce.  whether  there  is  any  path 
to  the  bench  except  by  the  bar:  that  is,  whether  in  conveyancii: 
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or  in  any  other  branch  of  the  profession,  a  man  may  make  liiit  real 
knowledge  araiJable,  like  ibe  juris  consulti  of  ancient  Rome,  wilhyut 
thai  painful  necessity  of  being  retained  by  an  altoniey  to  muinUnn  a 
certain  cause,  and  of  knowingly  suppressing  truth,  for  so  it  muut  somo* 
times  happen,  in  order  to  advance  your  own  argument.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  common  arguments  in  defence  of  the  pra/rticw ;  atill  it 
is  not  what  I  can  myself  like.  On  the  other  hand,  Medicine,  in  all 
ita  branches.  I  honour  as  the  most  beneficeat  of  all  profesaions ;  but 
there  I  dread  an  incidental  evil, — the  intense  moral  and  religious 
dagradation  of  so  many  medical  students,  who  are,  if  you  may  trust 
report,  raaterialist  atheists  of  the  greatest  personal  prolligwcy  ;  and 

then  if  the  profligacy  wear  out  with  age,  the  evil  principle  will  not; 

and  Satan  will  be  but  cast  oat  by  Satan 

We  are  going  to  Oxford.  I   believe,  before  we  finally  settle  at 

Ragby.     I  do  love  the  place  after  all.  though  I  sometime**  think 

td  the  fox's  exclamation  over  the  vi/or  mask — wxAor  t^wtwoi,  m.  t.  a. 

Foi^ve  my  profanetieas  to  Alma  Mater,  and  do  not  ascritie  it  1o  any 

academical  je^ousy  in  behalf  of  my  new  Uuiveittity  of  Loudon,  of 

which  I  am  a  most  poor  Fellow. 


^ 


OLVl.      TO   TUB   BEY.    O.    COOIVISH. 


Pox  now,  Vohnurj  5,  1837. 
Even  the  bustle  at  Fox  How  is  calmer  than  the  quiet  of  Hugby. 
We  are  going  away  to-morrow  morning,  and  it  is  now  past  tea 
o'clock :  yet  I  know  not  when  I  can  sit  down  to  write  bo  peacefully, 
as  I  can  in  this  lost  hour  of  our  lost  day's  sojourn  at  this  most  dear 
and  most  beautiful  home.     Tliank  you  very  much  for  your  letter. 
I  will  not  revive  matters  of  didputc  ;    what,  if  spoken,  would  be 
known  at  once  to  be  half  in  joke,  tjocmii  in  writing  to  be  all  meant 
in  sober  earnest;  and  therefore  our  discussions  shall  wait  till  that 
day,  which.  I  trust,  will  yet  arrive,  when  we  may  again  meet,  and 
introduce  some  of  our  children  to  each  other.     A  life  of  peace 
is  one  of  the  things  which  I  vainly  sigh  after.     If  you  can  live  out 
of  the  reach  of  controversy  and  party,  it  is  a  great  gain.     So  a  quiet, 
country  parish  is  a  far  more  attractive  thing  than  thS  care  of  a  great 
manufacturing  town ;    but  my  lot,  and,  I  believe,  my  duty  have 
thrown  me,  as  it  were,  into  the  manufacturing  town ;  aud  I  must 
contend  fur  what  I  earnestly  bolicve  to  be  truili.     Oo  you  suppose 
that  I  could  not  resign  myself  with  delight  to  the  quiet  of  this 
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valley,  and  the  peace  of  these  mountains,  if  so  it  might  be  ?  AndJ 
we  have  been  enjoying  it  for  the  last  six  weeks  thoronghly.  The] 
climate  has  been  better  than  in  almost  any  [mrt  of  England.  We] 
hod  no  snow  here  to  stop  commiuication  for  half  on  hour;  audJ 
since  the  enow  went  away  from  all  but  the  mountain  tops,  thai 
colouring  of  the  country  has  been  delicious.  We  have  had  oucM 
full  share  of  walkiug;  whilst  ull  the  morning,  till  one  o'clock,  I  utiedj 
to  sit  in  one  corner  of  the  drawing-room,  not  looking  towards  !Fair-| 
fiold  lest  T  should  be  conatiintly  tempted  from  my  work,  and  there  II 
worked  on  at  the  Roman  Uistory  and  the  Twelve  Tables,  and] 
Appius  Claudius,  aud  Cincinaatus,  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  I 

My  wife,  thank  God,  has  been  woDdfrfully  well  and  strong,  audi 
climbs  the  mountjutis  with  the  rest  of  us.  And  little  Fan,  who  waaj 
three  years  old  in  October,  went  over  Loughrigg  with  us  to  Krdal  J 
the  other  day — though  her  little  feet  looked  quite  absurd  uix>a  the) 
rough  mountain  side,  and  the  fern-stalks  annoyed  her,  as  Gulliver 
was  puzzled  by  tho  13robdiguag  cornfield 

We  were,  in  the  coarse  of  the  summer,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  andji 
in  Ireland.  I  admired  Dublin  and  its  bay,  and  the  Wicklow  Sogajpj 
Loaf,  and  the  blue  sea  of  Ivilliuey  Bay,  But  to  my  astonishment, 
the  "Emerald  Isle"  was  a  very  parched  and  dusty  isle  in  com- 
parison with  Westmoreland,  and  the  Three  Hock  Mountain,  though 
beautiful  with  its  granite  rocks  and  heath,  had  none  of  the  thousand 
springs  of  our  Loughrigg.     Of  the  people  I  saw  little  or  nothing. 

We  expect  to  be  in  Oxford  one  day  this  wetk,  before  we  settle 
Hugby  for  our  long  linJf-year.     I  wonder  whether  I  could  tind  your,j 
tree  in  Bagley  Wood,  on  which  you  once  sat  exalted.     Do  you  ert 
aee  or  hear  of  old  Dyson,  or  of  Ellison  ?    or  do  you  hear  from 

Tucker'?     Coleridge,  as  you   perhft[>3  kuuw,  was  a  month  at  this 

house  in  the  summer  with  all  his  family ; — then,  on  their  way  tQ^H 
town,  they  camo  to  us  at  Rugby,  and  there  met  Professor  Buckland;^^ 
eo  tlmt.  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  I  was  again  one  of  an  old 
Corpus  trio.  It  is  eleven  o'clock,  and  we  are  off  at  eight  to-morrow 
so  good  night. 


I 


CLVII.      TO   THE   EEV.  J.    HEARIf. 

Yarrow  Bridge,  Chorley,  Fob.  6,  1837 

I  call  all  tliisJudaizing  a  direct  idolatry. — it  is  exalting 

the  Church  and  the  Sacraracnta  into  the  place  of  Christ,  as  others 
liave  exalted  His  mother,  and  others  in   tho  name  spirit  exalted 
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circumcision.     There  is  something  almost  ludicrous,  if  the  matter 

were  uot  too  serious,  in  the  way  in  which speaks  of  Calvin 

and  the  be^t  and  ablest  of  his  followers,  and  some  of  the  great 
living  writers  of  Germany,  whom  he  must  know,  as  of  men  labouring 
under  a  judicial  blindness.  *•  This  people  who  knoweth  uot  the  law," 
i.  e.  as  interpreted  by  tlic  tradition  and  doctors  of  the  Church,  "are 
accursed.'*  It  is  vain  to  argue  with  such  men,  only  when  tbe^ 
adcribe  a  judicial  blindness  to  Calvin  and  Zuingle.  or  to  Tholuck. 
Nitzsch,  and  Buusen,  one  cannot  but  be  reminded  of  those  who 
**  with  lies  made  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad,  whom  God  hod 
not  made  sad,"  or  of  those  who  denied  St.  Pauls  apostleship  and 
spirituality,  because  he  was  not  one  of  the  original  twelve  Apostles, 
and  because  he  would  not  preach  circumcision. 

No  man  doubts  that  a  strictly  universal  consent  would  bo  a  very 
strong  argument  indeed ;  but  then  by  the  very  fact  of  its  being 
disputed,  it  ceases  to  be  universal :  and]  general  consent  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  universal.  It  becomes  then,  the  consent  of  the 
majority;  and  we  must  examine  the  nature  of  the  minority,  and  also 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  opinions  or  practices  agreed  in,  before  we 
can  decide  whether  general  consent  be  really  an  argument  for  or 
a^nst  the  truth  of  an  opinion.  For  it  has  been  said,  "  Woe  unto 
jou.  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you ;"  and  then  it  would  be 
equally  true  of  such  a  generation  or  generations,  that  it  was,  '*  Woe 
to  that  opinion  in  which  nil  men  agree." 

Now  I  believe  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  may  be  taken  as  a  speci- 
men of  truths  held  by  the  general  consent  of  Christians ;  for  every- 
thing there  (except  the  Descent  into  Ilell  which  was  a  later  inser- 
tion! is  in  almost  tho  very  words  of  Scripture.  It  ia  just  like  St. 
Paul's  short  creed  in  1  CorinthianH,  xv.  :  "  I  delivered  unto  you 
that  which  I  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  aci*>ording 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  was  buried,"  &c.     But  this   Creed   will  no 

more  suit  ■ 's  turn  than  the  Scriptures  themselves  will.     It  says 

not  a  word  of  priesthood  or  succession, — it  does  not  even  say  a  word 

of  either  Sacrament.     The  points  for  which needs  tho  consent 

of  the  Church,  are  points  on  which  the  principal  ecclesiastical 
writers,  from  whom  he  gleans  this  consent,  had  all  a  manifest  bias; 
partly  from  their  own  position  as  ministers,  partly  from  the  super- 
stitious tendencies  of  their  age.  And  after  all  how  few  are  those 
writers  !  Who  would  think  of  making  out  the  universal  consent  of 
the  Christian  world  from  the  language  of  teu  or  a  doaieu  bishops  or 
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clergy  who  hnppencd  to  l>c  writers?    Who  will  bear  witness  to  ihi" 
opinions  of  the  liitbyniau  Church,  of  whode  pnictice  Pliny  has  left 
80  beauliful  a  picture  ?     Or  who  would  value  for  any  Church.  4|H 
for  any  opinion,  the  testimony  of  «uch  a  man  as  TertuUian?     BatT™ 
after  all.  consent  wonld  go  for  notWng  where  it  is  so  clearly  against 
Scripture.     All  in  Asia  were  turned  away  from  Paul,  even  in  his  life- 
time,    [No  wonder]  then,  if  after  his  death  they  could  not  bear  his 
doctrines,  and  undermined  them  while  they  were  obliged  outwardly 
to  honour  [them].     Tbe  operation  of  material  agency  to  produce  a 
spiritual  cfiect  [is  not]  more  opposed  Ui  reason  than  it  is  directly 
denied  by  our  Lord^  on  grounds  which  ^-^  would  call  rationalistic, 
if  I  were  to  use  them.     1  refer  to  what  He  says  of  the  impossibility 
of  meat  dt'filing  a  man,  or  water  purifying  him  ;  and  tiie  reason 
assigned  to  show  that  meiit  cannot  morally  deiile  is  of  course  equally 
valid  to  show  that  it  cannot  morally  streugtbeu  or  cleanse.     I  be- 
lieve it  might  bo  shown  that  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's    Supper  has   been   weakened   directly  by  the  superHtitioiis 
about  it;  thiit  in  pro])ortion  as  a  value  was  attached  to  the  fUm^iiU^^— 
as  they  were  called,  so  the  real  Christian  Sacramentum,— -each  mfl^B 
pledging  himself  to  Christ  and  to  his  brethren,  upon  the  symbols  of^ 
bis  redemption  and  sanctiiicatiou, — became  less  and  less  regarded; 
whilst  superstitious  made  tbe  Sacrament  less  frequent,  and  thus 
have    inflicted   a  grievous   injury  on  the   spiritual  slate  of  evei 
Church. 


CLVIIf,      TO   W.    W.    HULL,   ESQ. 


I  eveiiH 


B*.gby,  March  3,  1837. 

About  the  grammars,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 

common  Eton  grammars,  purged  of  their  manifest  faults,  would 
answer  better  than  anything  else.  I  am  more  and  more  in  favour 
of  a  Latin  rather  than  an  English  grammar,  and  I  think  that  tbe 
simpler  and  more  dogmatic^il  the  rules  are,  the  better.  That  is  best 
in  a  boy 'a  grammar  which  can  be  easiest  remembered,  and  under- 
stood enough  to  be  applied  practically :  tlie  explanation  of  the  priu' 
ciples  of  grammar  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  ago. 

By  "manifest  faults,"  I  moan  such  as  calling  "hie,  hceCt  hoc," 
article;  or   teaching  boys  to  believe  that  there  is  such  a  word 
"ri-Tto),  or  such  an  Aorist  to  xi-^w  as  i^i>«»,  and  other  monRtrositics 
And  I  tbiuk  such  uorreoiions  might  be  made  easily.     But  let 
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save  "  Vcrlm  dandi  et  reddonJi,"  &c.,  and,  if  I  dared.  I  would  put 
in  a  word  for  "  As  iii  pnrsenli."  itcrkaps  even  for  '*  Propria  que 
nmriboa."  Is  not  this  ft  laudable  Bpecimen  of  Toryism  ?  Or  is  it 
that  we  are  Heformers  in  our  Deighbours*  trade  and  Conservatives  in 
our  own  ? 

h^K  CUX.      TO   OEOBaE   PRTUE,    ESQ.,    M.P. 

Bugbj.  Al&rcb  8,  1837. 
I  thank  you  much  for  your  letter : — I  had  regarded  your  intended 
motion  respecting  the  Universities  with  the  deepest  interest,  and 

Ifefll  therefore  extremely  oblij^ed  to  you  for  allowing  me  to  express 
some  of  my  views  on  the  matter  to  you.  As  to  the  great  question  of 
all.  the  admission  of  Disseutem,  it  is  so  mixed  up  vdih  the  still 
greater  question  of  tlie  Church,  timt  I  hardly  know  liow  to  separate 
them: — and  besides*  I  imagine  that  nothing  an  this  puiut  could  be 
cuTied  now.  But  there  are  three  poiuta  ut  Oxfurd,  whirh,  though 
of  very  different  importance,  might  all,  I  think,  be  noticed  with 
adrazitage. 

Ut  The  system  of  fines ;— I  do  not  mean  as  regards  the  tenant, 
bat  OS  regards  those  members  of  the  College  Foundations  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  governing  body.  It  is  the  practice  I  believe  to 
divide  the  Com  Rents  either  equally,  or  in  certain  fixed  proportions 
fixal  by  the  Founder,  among  all  the  members  of  the  Foundation; — 
bnt  the  fines,  which  form  always  a  large  proportion  of  the  gross 
income  of  the  College,  are  divided  exclusively  by  the  governing  body 
tiBODgst  themselves ;  where  this  governing  body  includes  all  the 
Fellows,  as  at  Oriel,  Corpus,  and  New  College,  then  those  who  do  not 
^^  »hare  the  fines  are  only  the  Scholars  and  Probationer  Fellows;  but 
^^hiltre  it  consists  of  what  is  called  a  seniority,  seven,  or  whatever 
^^nnmber  it  bo,  of  the  senior  FellowM,  then  all  the  Fellows  not  on  the 
^^feeniority  are  excluded  ;  and  this  is  the  case  at  Broscnose  ^  Now  the 
'  quration  is,  whether  this  is  according  to  the  Founders'  intentions, 
ot  whether  it  has  been  legalized  by  any  subsequent  statute — of  tho 
realm,  I  mean,  not  of  the  University.  The  fines  originally  were  a 
direct  bribe  paid  by  tho  tenant  to  the  Bursar  or  TrcjisurcT  of  tho 
college,  for  letting  him  renew  on  favourable  terms: — subsequently 
the  bursars  were  not  allowed  to  keep  it  all  to  themselves,  but  it  was 
shared  by  all  those  with  whom  lay  the  power  of  either  granting  or 

*  Tku  cue  is  at  prewnt  traittDg  the  deciiion  of  the  Visitor  of  tli«  College. 
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refusing  the  renewal.    But  still  if  the  college  property  be  noloriously 
uuderlel,  because  a  great  part  of  the  rent  is  paid  in  the  shape  of 
tines,  thoae  who  are  entitled  to  a  certain  share  in  the  proceeds 
manifestly  defrauded  if  they  are  uoi  allowed  their  proportion  of 
tines  also.      This  question  only  affects  the  members  of  the  seve 
foundations  as  individuals ; — still  it  has  always  struck  me  as  a  great 
unfitness,  that  a  system  should  go  on  with  such  a  prima  facie  look  ofj 
direct  fraud  about  it. 

2nd.  All  members  of  foundations  are  required  to  take  an  oath  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  college,  tl-c.,  and  amongst  other  things 
they  swear  that  if  expelled  by  the  college  they  will  not  appeal  to 
any  court  of  law.      Tliis  oath  ia  imposed  at  Winchester  College,  of 
was  in  my  time,  on  every  boy  as  soon  as  he  was  tifteen.     1  object 
utterly,  on  principle,  to  any  private  society  admimstering  an  oath 
its  members  at  all, — still  more  so  to  boys: — but  even  if  it  were 
promise  or  engagement,  the  promise  of  not  appealing  to  the  King's 
Courts  is  monsircius,  and  savours  completely  of  the  spirit  of  sec 
societies,  who  regard  the  law  as  their  worst  enemy.     The  Universi 
has  lately  repealed  some  of  its  oaths — bat  it  still  retains  far 
many. 

3rd.  The  Uuiversity  shouldbe  restored, — that  is,  the  monopoly 
the  colleges  should  be  taken  away, — by  allowing  any  Master  of  A 
according  to  the  old  prai'tice  of  Oxford,  to  ojMJn  a  hall  for  the  rece 
tiou  of  students.     The  present  practice  dates,  I  think,  from  the  ago 
of  Elizabeth,  — when  the  old  halls  had  fallen  into  decay;— and  then 
the  gift  of  the  headship  of  the  existing  halls  was  placed  in  the  Chan- 
cellor's hands,  and  every  member  of  the  University  was  required  to 
a  member  of  some  college,  or  of  one  of  these  recognised  halls.    Tb 
evils  of  the  present  system,  combined  with  a  statute  passed,  I  belier 
within  the  present  century,  obliging  every  under-gruduate  under  thr 
years'  standing  to  bleep  in  college,  are  very  great.      The  number  of 
members  at  a  college  is  regulated  therefore  by   the   size  of  its 
buildings,  and  thus  some  of  the  very  worst  colleges  have  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  in  Convocation,  and  consequently  the  greatest  in- 
fluence in  the  decisions  of  the  University.    1  am  obliged  to  be  brief, — 
but  this  point  is,  i  am  sure,  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  might 
open  the  door  to  much  good.     I  am  not  at  all  able  to  answer  for  all^i 
the  details  of  the  matters  which  T  have  mentioned,  and  you  know  hotf^H 
readily  the  enemy  would  exult  if  be  can  detect  the  slightest  inaccu-  ^i 
mcy  in  detail,  and  how  gladly  he  will  avail  himself  of  such  a  triumph 
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to  lend  flwfty  men  9  minds  from  the  real  question.  But  I  think  all 
the  three  points  which  I  have  named  are  of  importance.  I  am 
delighted  that  you  should  take  up  this  question.  No  man  ought  to 
meddle  with  the  Universities  who  does  not  know  them  well  and  love 
them  well;  they  are  great  and  noble  places,— and  I  am  sure  that 
no  man  in  England  has  a  deeper  aHeotion  for  Oxford  than  I  have. 
— or  more  appreciates  its  inimitable  advantages.  And  therefore  I 
wish  it  improved  and  reformed — though  this  is  a  therefore  which 
men  are  exceedingly  slow  to  imderstand. 


cue.      TO    GBABBE   BODINS01C,    ESQ. 

(Who  bad  written  to  bim  fearing  lie  would  not  continDfl  in  the  new  Univenity 
nnlea  more  were  done  In  the  rzaminatioDB  u  to  Theology,  than  could  or  would  b« 
«Aettd.) 

Hareh  U,  1887. 

First,  be  assured  that  I  will  do  nothing  hastily.  Uiat  I 

wish  most  earnestly  well  to  the  London  University,  and  look  upon 
it  as  so  great  a  possible  means  of  good,  that  nothing  but  what  will 
appear  to  me  imperious  duty  shall  tempt  me  to  leave  it.  Neither 
have  I  the  least  thought  or  wish  of  conciliating  the  Tories  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  regret  nothing  so  much  as  the  possibility  of  appearing  to 
agree  with  them  in  anything  ;  neither,  in  fiict.  can  I  l^lieve  that  I 
ever  shall  be  so  far  mistaken. 

Secondly,  I  have  no  wish  to  hare  Degrees  in  Divinity  conferred 
by  the  London  University  or  to  have  a  TheologicAl  Faculty  ;  I  am 
quite  content  with  Degrees  in  Arts.  But  tlieu  let  us  understand 
what  Arts  are. 

It  ArU  mean  merely  logic  or  grammar,  or  arithmetic,  or  natural 
science,  then  of  coarse  a  degree  in  Arts  implies  nothing  whatever  m 
to  a  man's  moral  judgment  or  principles.  But  open  the  definition 
a  little  ffurther, — include  poetry  or  history  or  moral  philosophy, — 
and  you  encroach  unavoidably  on  the  domain  of  moml  education : 
and  moral  education  cannot  be  sApftimted  from  religiotis  eduiration. 
unless  people  have  the  dd  supendtioM  notion  of  fftligi/in,  ritber 
that  it  relates  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  to  certaiu  abntract  and 
unpractical  truths.  But.  meaning  by  Keligiou  what  the  fionpel 
teaches  one  to  mean  by  it.  it  is  notliing  more  tier  less  than  a  «v)tt«]i 
directing  and  influencing  oar  coodoet.  pnncipUs.  and  fc<ihng«,  s* 
professing  to  do  this  with  so««reiga  autboiity.  and  most 
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inflaence.  If  then  I  enter  on  the  domain  of  moral  knowledge! 
am  thereby  on  the  domain  of  religions  knowledge;  and  the  onlr 
question  is,  what  religion  am  I  to  follow  ?  If  I  take  do  notice  of 
the  antliorilv  and  influences  of  Christianity,  I  unavoidably  take  a 
view  of  man's  life  and  principles  from  which  they  are  excluded,  that 
is,  a  view  which  acknowledges  some  other  anthoritj  and  inSueooe. — 
it  may  be  of  some  other  religion,  or  of  some  philosophy,  or  of  mero 
common  opinion  or  instinct ; — hut,  in  any  case.  I  hare  one  of  the 
many  views  of  life  and  conduct,  which  it  was  the  very  purpose  of 
Christ's  coming  into  the  world  to  exclude.  And  how  can  any  Chris- 
tian man  lend  himself  to  the  propagating  or  sanctioning  a  system 
of  moral  knowledge  which  assumes  that  Christ's  law  is  not  oor  rule, 
nor  His  promises  our  motive  of  action?  This,  then,  is  my  prin- 
ciple, that  moral  studies  not  based  on  Christianity  must  be  unchris- 
tian, and  therefore  are  such,  as  I  can  take  no  part  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  allow  as  fully  as  you  can  do,  that  the  Uni- 
versity ahoiild  include  Christians  of  every  denomination  without  the 
slightest  distinction.  The  differences  between  Christian  and  Chris- 
tian are  not  moral  differences,  except  accidentally ;  and  that  is  what 
I  meant  in  that  passage  in  the  Church  Reform  Pamphlet  which  you, 
in  common  with  many  others,  have  taken  in  a  seuse  which  I  should 
wholly  disclaim.  An  Unitarian,  as  such,  is  a  Christian:  that  is,  if 
a  man  follows  Christ's  law.  and  believes  His  words  according  to  his 
conscientious  sense  of  their  meaning,  he  is  a  Christian  ;  and,  though 
I  may  think  he  understands  Christ's  words  amiss,  yet  that  is  a  ques- 
tion of  interpretation,  and  no  more;  the  purpose  of  his  heart  and 
mind  is  to  obey  and  bo  guided  by  Christ,  and  therefore  he  is  a 
Christian.  But  I  believe.^f  I  err  ns  to  the  matter  of  fact  I  shall 
greatly  rejoice,— that  Unitarinnism  happens  to  contain  many  persona 
who  are  only  Unitarians  negatively,  as  not  being  Trinitarians :  and 
I  question  whetlier  these  fuUow  Christ  with  enough  of  sincerity  and 
obedience  to  entitle  ihem  to  be  called  Christians. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  practicability.  Here  undoubtedly  I 
am  met  at  a  disadvantage,  because  the  whole  tendency  of  the  last 
century,  and  of  men's  minds  now,  is  to  shun  all  notions  of  compre- 
hension ;  and  ns  the  knot  was  once  cut  by  persecution,  so  it  is  to  be 
cut  now  by  toleration  and  omisaioii. 

But  it  is  an  experiment  undoubtedly  worth  trying,  whether  for 
the  bake  of  upholding  the  ChHslian  character  of  our  University,  we 
ought  not  to  venture  on  ground,  now  indeed  in  England,  just  at 
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philoaophy;  bat  thia  signifiea  notliing,  aa  kog  aa  tbej  are 
men ;  and,  if  they  are  not,  the  whole  tfaing  saat  fafcak  down  any 
way.  But  the  oomparatiTe  valne  of  extefaal  and  internal  Evidenee 
is  not  a  point  which  forma  tbe  cfaaraeteriBtic  diflereooe  between  any 
one  ftect  and  another;  it  may  therefore  be  noticed  without  any 
delicacy,  ja.st  like  any  moot  point  in  hiatory ;  and  an  Examiner  may 
express  bis  judgment  on  it,  though  of  oouzse  with  such  reaerre  and 
moderation  as  he  may  think  fit.  If  yoa  say  that  all  points  which 
have  ever  been  disputed  are  to  be  avoided,  yon  reduce  your  Exa- 
miners to  such  mere  cyphers  as  would  deprire  ihera  of  all  weight 
and  dignity.  Certainly  I  shall  feel  myself  as  in  a  certain  degree 
appointed  to  moderate  and  form  the  minds  of  those  who  come  to  me 
for  iicAdomicol  honouni.  I  ought  to  express  my  jadgment  on  many 
matters  as  that  of  a  man  quali6ed  to  instruct  them,  and  as  entitled 
to  an  authority  with  them.  You  will  not  suppose  I  mean  an  in^ 
iialliblo  autliority.     If  our  office  be  not  intended  to  be  this,  it  will 
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be  a  great  mistake,  and  indeed  a  total  solecism,  as  far  as  regardtf^ 
education.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  our  task  as  well 
as  of  its  importance,  and  I  think  I  would  undertake  to  manage  it 
discreetly  ;  but  much  must  be  left  to  us.  Let  them  choose  the  best 
men  they  can  find,  and  then  let  them  trust  them  fully,  and  turn 
them  out  if  they  do  not  like  tbem. 


CLXI.       TO    StK  THOMAS    8.    FABLST,    BART. 

Bugby,  April  21. 1837. 

Our  one  day's  visit  to  Oxford  was  very  delightful,  it 

was  full  of  kindlinesses  without  anything  of  a  contrary  sort;  and  it 
made  mo  wish  that  I  could  see  the  place  and  its  residents  oftener, 
I  am  so  thoroughly  fond  of  it,  that  I  can  quite  trust  myself  in  my 
earnest  desire  to  see  it  reformed ;  indeed,  I  sliould  caro  about  its 
reform  much  less  if  I  did  not  value  it  so  highly.     From  Oxford  we 

came  back  to  oar  work  as  usual From  that  time  forward 

we  have  never  been  quite  alone,  and  we  are  expecting  other  friends 
in  May  and  June,  so  that  our  half-year  will,  as  usual.  1  suppose, 
end  in  a  crowd  ;  aud  then  1  trust  wo  may  meet  in  something  like 
summer  in  Westmoreland,  and  &nd  you  established  in  your  bouse, 
and  enjoying  the  mHguificence  of  the  view  and  the  snugness  of 
that  delicious  glady  field  behind,  which  lives  most  vividly  in  my 

memory 

I  have  read  nothing  but  books  connected  with  my  own  business, 
so  I  am  sadly  ignorant  of  wlmt  is  doing  in  the  publishing  world. 
Jacob  Abbott's  last  work,  "  The  Way  to  do  Good."  will  J  think  please 
you  very  much;  with  some  Americanisms,  not  of  lanf^uage  bnt  of 
mind,  it  is  yet  deUghtful  to  read  a  book  so  good  and  so  sensible; 
so  zealous  for  what  is  valuable  ;  so  fair  about  what  is  indifferent.  I 
have  also  looked  through  some  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Dispatches.  He  is  different  enough  certainly  from  Abbott,  but  the 
work  gives  ono  a  favourable  impression  of  him  mo'rally.  I  think,  as 
well  as  intellectually":  there  is  a  frankness  and  kindliness  about 
his  letters  generally  which  is  very  attractive,  and  one  admires  the 
activity  and  comprehensiveness  of  view  which  could  take  in  so  much 

*  Hii  itnprcsiion  of  the  Duke  of  Wfllingtinn'i  cbftracter  woi  in  fact  coiuidFrably 
raUed  by  this  work,  and  n  volume  of  the  Diipaubcj  wua  one  of  the  booki  which 
moit  frequently  accompanied  him  when  travelling. 
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and  so  execute  it.  You  would  be  iutorested  in  Sir  E.  Codrington'!* 
strange  attack  upon  Sir  Pulteney  MoJcoIm,  aud  gratified  by  the 
stroug  feeLng  generally  expressed  in  Sir  Pulteney's  favour,  and  in 

admiratiou  of  his  character 

I  shall  like  to  hear  your  remarks  on  the  weather.  I  never  re- 
member anything  to  equal  it ;  bat  I  find  from  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  that  1700  was  very  nearly  as  bad,  aud  from  Evelyn's 
Memoin}  that  1058  was  rather  worse.  The  wiod  was  northerly  for 
nearly  six  monthB,  and  on  the  second  of  June  (old  style)  the  season 
was  as  cold  as  winter.  It  is  certainly  so  at  present;  and  what  is 
remarkable  is,  that  the  witid  blows  equally  cold  from  all  points  of 
the  compass.  I  connect  the  constant  north-west  winds  with  tlie 
Magnetic  Pole,  and  as  all  phenomena  of  weather  have  to  do  with 
electricity  and  volcanic  action,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  uf 
something  extraordinary  iu  the  way  of  earthquakes  or  eruptions 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  This  is  a  sad  dull  letter,  but  my  life 
affords  but  little  ^-ariety. 


CLXn.      TO   AN   OLD    PrPIL.      (o.) 


f  Bngby*  Ap'il  5,  1887. 

'  I  take  this  opportiniity  to  answer  your  kind  and  interesting  letter, 

for  which  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  best  thanks.  I  can  hardly  answer 
it  as  I  could  wiijh,  but  I  did  nut  like  to  delay  writing  to  you  any 
longer.     Your  account  of  yourself  and  of  that  unhealthy  state  of 

I  body  and  mind  under  which  you  have  been  labouring,  was  very 
touching  to  me.  I  rejoice  that  you  were:  recovering  from  it,  but  still 
yon  must  not  be  surprised  if  God  should  be  pleased  to  continue  your 
trials  for  some  time  longer.  It  is  to  roe  a  matter  of  the  deepcut 
thankfulness,  that  the  fears,  which  I  at  one  time  had  expressed  to 
you  about  yourself,  have  been  so  entirely  groundless  :  wo  have  the 
comfort  of  thinking  that,  with  tlie  heart  once  turned  to  God,  and 
going  on  iu  His  kith  and  fear,  nothing  can  go  very  wrong  with  us, 
although  we  may  have  much  to  sulTer  aud  many  trials  to  undergo. 
I  rejoice  too  that  your  mind  seems  to  be  in  a  healthier  state  about 
the  prosecution  of  your  studies.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  a  motit 
Bolenm  doty  to  cultivate  our  tmderstandings  to  the  uttermost,  for 
I  have  seen  the  evil  moral  consequences  of  fanaticism  to  a  greater 
degree  than  I  over  ex|K:cted  to  see  them  rea1i;sed ;  and  1  am  satis- 
fied that  a  neglected  intellect  is  far  oftener  the  cause  of  miscliief  to 
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a  man,  than  a  perverted  or  over-valaed  one.  Men  retain  their 
natural  ijuu'kuesb  and  cleverness,  wliilc  tbeir  reason  and  judgmeut 
are  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  and  thus  they  do  work  their  miuds  and 
gain  influence,  and  are  pleased  at  gaining  it;  but  it  is  the  undis- 
ciplined mind  which  they  are  exercising,  instead  of  one  wisely  dis- 
ciplined. I  trust  that  you  will  gain  a  good  foundation  of  wisdom 
in  Oxford;  which  may  minister  in  aftifr years  to  God'a  glory  and  ihe 
good  of  souls;  and  I  call  by  the  name  of  wisdom, — knowledge,  rich 
and  varied,  digested  and  combined,  and  pervaded  through  Ai^H 
through  by  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Remember  the  word^^ 
"Every  scnbe  instructed  to  the  kingdom  of  God  is  like  unto  a 
householder  who  bringetli  out  of  liis  treasure  things  ««o  and  oM;" 
that  is,  who  does  not  think  that  either  the  first  four  centurie-s  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  the  nineteenth  century  on  the  other,  have  a  monopoly 
of  truth;  but  who  combines  a  knowledge  of  one  with  that  of  llie 
other,  and  judges  all  according  lo  the  Judgment  which  he  has  gained 
from  the  teaching  of  the  Scripturea.  I  am  obliged  to  write  more 
sliorljy  than  1  could  wish  ;  let  me  hear  from  you  when  you  cau.  and 
see  you  when  you  can,  and  be  sure  that,  whetJier  my  judgnjents  be 
right  or  wrong,  you  have  no  friend  who  more  earnestly  would  wish 
to  assist  you  in  that  only  narrow  road  to  life  eternal,  which  I  £e 
sure  tlmt  you  by  God's  grace  are  now  treading. 


CLXTU.      TO   BtSHOP    OTTEB. 

Rngby,  April  30.  1887. 
I  venture  to  address  you,  and  I  trust  to  your  forgiveness  for  so 
doing,  on  a  subject  on  which  we  have  u  commnn  interest,  the  new 
University  of  London;  and  1  am  the  more  induced  to  address  you 
prtriiculnrly,  as  I  understand  tliat  you  are  disposed  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  arrangements  to  be  made;  as  you  have  had  practical  ei- 
peiMcuce  iu  ecbicaliou;  aud  as  you  are  one  of  the  few  members 
our  prolessiou  who  liappen  to  belong  to  the  University.  I  imagi: 
also,  that  the  particular  department  with  which  I  am  likely  to 
concerned,  will  be  that  in  which  you  too  will  bo  most  interested,  the 
Examination  for  Degrees  in  Arts.  And  I  find  that  a  committee 
was  to  be  appointed  yesterday,  to  draw  up  something  of  a  plan 
this  subject.  1  hope  to  be  iu  towu  very  shortly,  but  my  visit  m 
ueceasarily  be  very  brief,  and  I  feel  that  1  should  much  further 
views,  if  I  could  explain  them  to  your  Lordship  beforehand,  and 
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above  all.  if,  as  I  hope,  I  &UalI  be  so  bapp^  as  to  find  tlul  too  ■gm 
with  ibem. 

I  need  not  say  tbat  I  oordiaUv  agree  with  the  principle  of  the 
University  that  it  recognises  do  sectarian  distinctions.  But  while  I 
fully  allow  this.  I  also  find  it  expressly  declared  in  our  charter,  that 
we  ars  fouuded  for  the  advancement  of  "lioligion  and  Morality." 
And  this  seems  to  lead  to  the  exact  c^^nclusion  which  I  moat 
eftrnestly  approve  of.  that  we  are  to  be  a  Christian  University,  but 
not  a  Romanist  one.  nor  a  Protestant,  neither  exclusively  Church 
of  England,  nor  exclusively  Dissenting.  "  Religion,"  in  the  kiug*s 
mouth,  can  mean  only  Christianity;  in  fact,  no  Christian  can  use  it 
in  any  other  sense  without  manifestt  inconsistency. — Again,  must  it 
not  follow  that  if  we  enter  at  all  upon  moral  science,  whether  it  be 
Moral  Philosophy  or  History,  we  must  bo  supposed  to  have  some 
definite  notions  of  moral  truth?  Now  those  notions  arc  not.  1  sup- 
pose, to  be  the  notions  of  ench  individual  Examiner ;  we  must  refer 
to  some  standard.  T  suppose  that  a  man  could  hardly  get  a  degree 
in  phy»)ica]  science  if  he  made  Aristotle  s  Physics  his  standard  of 
truth  in  those  matteni.  Now  there  are  many  views  of  moral  truth, 
quite  as  false  as  those  of  Aristotle  on  physical  science;  but  what 
are  we  to  take  for  our  standard  of  truth  ?  We  must,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  some  standard,  in  whatever  we  profess  to  examine,  and  what 
can  that  standard  be  to  any  Christian,  except  what  be  believes  to  be 
God's  revealed  will?  It  seems  to  me  that  wo  cannot  recognise  any 
other  standard  of  moral  tniih  without  directly  renouncing  Chtist  as 
our  Master. — Further,  Mr.  Lieber,  who  wrote  a  little  liook  of  hia 
Reminiscences  of  Niebuhr,  who  is  now  engaged  in  one  of  the 
American  colleges  in  Carolina,  and  has  published  some  exceedingly 
good  papers  on  the  system  there  pursued,  lays  it  down  as  a  matter 
of  common  sense,  that, —  without  entering  into  the  religious  ques- 
tion,— a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  must  form  a  part  of 
the  merely  intellectual  education  of  all  persons  in  Christian  coun- 
tries. He  says,  1  think  most  truly,  that  Christianity  has  so  coloured 
all  OUT  institutions,  and  all  our  literature,  and  has  in  so  many  points 
modified  or  even  dictated  our  laws,  tliut  no  one  can  be  considered  aa 
an  educated  man  who  Is  not  acquainted  with  its  authoritative  docu. 
nients.  He  considers  that  a  liberal  education  without  the  Srrip- 
turea.  must  be,  in  any  Christian  counin-,  a  contradiction  in  tcrmn. 

My  conclusion  is,  tbat  we  are  bound  in  some  way  or  other  to 
recognise  this  truth.     We  may,  indeed,  give  Degrees  in  Law  and  in 
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^^M  Modtcino,  \7ith0ut  acknowledging  it;  so  we  may  also  in   phygiral 

^^1  Bcieuce ;  so  we  may  nho  in  pure  science  nnd  philology.     None  ofl 

^^M  these  tilings,  uor  all  of  them  together,  constitute  education.     But  ifl 

^^M  vre  profess  to  give  Degrees  iu  ArU.  we  are  understood,  I  thiuk,  as] 

^^1  giving  our  testimony  that  a  man  has  received  a  liberal  educationJ 

^^M  And  the  same  result  follows  from  oar  examining  on  any  moral  aub-i 

^^1  ject.  such  as  History  or  Moral  Philosophy;  because  it  is  precisely! 

^^H  moral  kuowledge,  and  moral  ki^owledge  only,  which  properly  coosti-J 

^^H  tutos  cdueatiuu.  I 

^^B  The  University  of  Bonn, — the  only  one  of  the  Pnjsaian  univeM 

^^B  sities  with  the  system  of  which  I  hnppeu  to  be  ac<juauited, — is  opeo^ 

^^B  as  you  know,  to  Catholics  and  Protestants  equally.     But  both  have 

^^m  their  Professors  and  their  regular  courses  of  religious  instruction. 

^^M  Now  as  we  do  not  teach  at  present,  but  only  examine,  and  as  wo 

^^H  confer  no  degiees  iu  Theology,  our  difficulty  will  be  of  a  far  siiuplei 

^^M  kiiuK     It  may  be  met,  I  think,  perfectly  easily  iu  two  or   three' 

^^M  different  manners.     I  suppose  that,  for  any  of  the  reasons  stated 

^^H  above,  our  Bachelor  of  Art^'  Degree  must  imply  a  knowledge  of 

^^P  Christian   Scriptures.     But  then,  as  we  are   not  to  he  sectariaaj 

T  neither  you  and  1  on  the  one  hand,  nor  any  of  our  Dissentioi 

^^m  colleagues  on  the  other,  have  any  right  to  put  their  own  constructioi 

^^M  on   this  term,  "knowledge  of  tho    Scriptures."     I  think  tliat 

^^H  Unitarian  knows  tliera  very  ill,  and  he  would  think  the  same  of 

^^m  But  we  agree  in  attaching  an  equal  value  to  a  "  knowledge  of 

^^m  Scriptures,"  each  of  us  interpreting  the  phrase  in  his  own  way. 
^^m  T  would  propose,  then^  two  or  three  modes  of  ascertaining  evei 

^^M  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  iu  his  own  meaning  of  thjl 

^^m  term.     First,  iu  imitation  of  tho  University  of  Bonn,  there  might 

^^M  he  members  of  the  Senate  of  ditVerent  denominations  of  Christians 

^^f  to  examine  the  members  of  their  own  rommunions.     Practically, 

r  this  would  involve  no  great  multitude  ;  I  doubt  if  it  would  require 

"  more  than  three  divisions,  our  own  Church,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
UuitariiLUH.     I  doubt  if  the  orthodox  Dissenters,  as  they  are  called, 

^^K  would  liave  any  objecLiou   to  be  examined  by  you  or  mo  in  such 

^^^  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  tliey  themselves  chose  to  bring  up, 

^^1  when  they  were  required  to  subscribe  to  no  Articles  or  Liturgy,  and 

^^K  were  6.\nmined  as  persons  whose   opinions  on  their  own  peculiar 

^^B  points  of  dilTereucti  were  not  tolerated  merely,  but  solemnly  recog*^ 

f  uised  ;  so  that  there  would  be  neither  any  suspicion  of  ci 
^■^^K      on  their  part,  uor  of  attempts  at  proselytism  on  ours. 
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Secondly,  we  might  even  do  lees  than  this,  and  merely  require 
from  every  candidale  for  a  Degree  in  Aits,  a  cortifiwite  signed  by 
two  mioisters  of  his  own  persuasion,  that  he  was  competently  in- 
structed in  Christian  knowledge  as  understood  by  the  members  of 
their  communion.  This  is  no  more  than  every  young  person  in  our 
own  Church  now  gets,  previously  to  his  Contirmaiion.  I  Uiink  ibis 
would  be  a  very  inferior  pkn  to  the  former,  ina^sinuoh  as  the  certifi- 
cate* might  in  some  cases  be  worth  very  little;  but  still  it  completely 
saves  the  principle  recognised  in  our  Charter,  and  indiepensable, 
1  think,  to  every  plan  of  education,  or  for  the  iiscortaining  of  the 
Bufficienoy  of  any  one's  education  in  a  Christian  country. —  that 
Christiau  knowledge  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  formation  and  culti- 
vation of  the  miiid  of  every  one. 

Thirdly,  we  miglit,  I  am  sure,  do  what  were  best  of  all,  and 
which  might  produce  benefits  in  the  course  of  time,  more  thim  could 
be  told.  All  Protestants  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  as  their  com- 
mon authority,  and  al!  desire  their  children  to  study  Llivm.  Let 
every  candidate  for  a  Degree  bring  up  at  his  own  choice  some  one 
Gospel,  and  some  one  Epistle  in  the  Greek  Testament.  Let 
him  declare,  on  coming  before  us,  to  what  communion  lie  belongs. 
We  know  what  are  the  peculiar  views  entertained  by  liim  as  such, 
and  we  would  resi>ect  tliem  most  religiously,  Dut  on  all  common 
ground  we  might  examine  him  thoroughly,  and  how  infinite  would 
be  the  good  of  thus  proving,  by  actual  experience,  how  much  more 
our  common  ground  in  than  our  peculiar  ground,  T  am  perfectly 
ready  to  examine  to-mo3Tow  in  any  Unitarian  school  in  England,  in 
presence  of  parentis  and  masters.  I  will  not  put  a  question  that 
should  offend,  und  yet  I  will  give  such  an  ex^imination  as  should 
bring  out,  or  prove  tlic  absence  of  what  you  and  I  should  agree  in 
considering  to  be  Chrisliim  knowledge  of  the  highest  value.  I 
spe^k  as  one  who  lias  been  used  to  examine  young  men  in  the 
Scriptures  for  twenty  year*  nearly,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  the 
perfect  easiness  of  doing  this.  Our  examinations,  in  fact,  will  carry 
their  own  security  wiih  themt  if  our  characters  would  not ;  they  will 
be  public,  and  we  should  not  and  could  not  venture  to  proselytize, 
even  if  we  wished  it.  But  the  very  circumstance  of  our  having 
joined  the  London  University  at  the  risk  uf  much  udium  from  a 
large  part  of  our  profes!^iun,  would  be  a  warrant  for  uur  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  Charter  with  perfect  sincerity.  I  have  no  suiBcient 
apology  to  offer  for  thiit  long  intrusion  upon  your  patience,  but  my 
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0Tei*whe1ming  Reuse  of  the  importance  of  the  sulyect.  It  depends 
•wholly,  08  I  think,  on  our  decision  on  this  poin^  whether  our 
success  will  l»e  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  country.  A  Christian, 
and  yet  not  secturiau  University,  would  he  a  blessing  of  no  common 
magnitude.  Ad  University  that  conceived  of  education  as  not  in- 
volving in  it  the  principles  of  moral  truth,  would  he  an  evil,  I 
think,  no  less  enormous. 


CLXrV.      TO   THE   REV.    H.  HILL. 
(In  koiwcr  to  queiuoiu  about  Thncjdides.) 

Kugby.  May  25,  1837. 

My  exporicnce  about  Thucydides  has  told  me  that  the 

knowledge  re<)uircd  to  illustrate  him  may  be  taken  at  anything  you 
please,  from  Miiford  up  to  omne  scibile.  I  suppose  that  the  most 
direct  illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  Aristophanes,  the  Achamians, 
the  Peace,  the  Birds,  and  the  Clouds ;  as  also  in  the  speech  of  An- 
decides  de  Mysteriis.  For  the  Greek.  Bekker's  text,  in  his  smaller 
edition  of  lf*3'2,and  a  j^ood  Index  Verborum — though  bad  is  the 
best — are,  I  think,  tho  staple.  You  may  add,  instead  of  a  Lexicon, 
Reiske  8  Index  Verborum  to  Demosthenes,  and  Mitcheirs  to  Plato 
and  Isocrates,  with  Scliweighauser's  Lexicon  Herodoteum.  Butt- 
man 'a  larger  Greek  Grammar  is  the  beat  thing  for  the  forms  of  the 
Verba;  as  for  Syntax,  Thucydides,  in  many  places,  is  his  own 
law. 

We  talk  about  going  to  Home,  which  will  be  a  virtuous  effort,  if  I 
do  go.  for  ray  heart  ia  at  Fox  How.  Yet  I  should  love  to  talk  once 
again  with  BuTisen  on  the  Capitol,  and  to  expatiato  with  him  on  the 
green  upland  plain  of  Algidus. 

I  congratulate  you — and  I  do  not  mean  it  as  a  mer«  fai^n  de 
parler — on  your  Ordination. 


CLXV.       *  TO    C.    J.    VAOCBAN,    ESQ. 

I  Itogby,  Sq>t«niber  18.  1887- 

I  The  first  sheet  of  the  History  is  actually  printed,  and 

B  I  hope  it  will  he  out  before  the  winter.     But  I  am  sure  that  it  will 

■  disappoint  no  one  ao  much  as  it  will  myself:  for  I  see  a 

I  of  excellence  before  me  in  my  mind,  which  I  cannot  realize 
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moitm  over  the  deficient  knowledge  of  my  bckok,  seeing  how  modi 
requires  to  he  known  in  order  to  write  History  well,  und  how  ©oon 
in  50  many  places  the  soil  of  my  own  knowledge  is  bored  through. 
and  there  is  the  barren  rock  or  gravel  which  yields  nothing. 

I  could  write  on  much,  but  my  time  presses.  I  am  anxious  to 
know  your  final  dmsion  as  to  profession  :  bnt  I  do  not  like  to 
attempt  to  influence  you.  Whatever  he  your  choice,  it  does  not 
much  matter,  if  you  follow  steadily  our  great  common  profession, 
Christ's  service.  Alasl  when  wiU  the  Church  ever  exist  iu  more 
than  in  name,  so  tbot  this  profession  mi^ht  have  that  zeal  infused 
into  it  which  is  ccmmunicated  by  an  "  Esprit  de  Corps ; "  and,  if 
the  *•  Body  "  were  the  real  Church,  instead  of  our  abomiuaUe  sects, 
with  their  half  priestcraft,  half  profoncneiis,  its  *'  Spirit"  would  be 
one  that  we  might  desire  to  receive  into  all  our  hearts  aud  all  our 
minds. 


r 


CUCTI.      TO  TBS    REV.   J.   HEABX. 


Rugby,  September  25.  18S7. 
.  .  I  have  to  thank  you  for  two  very  kind  letters,  as  also 

for  a  volume  of  C s  Sermons Bo  you   know  that 

C waa  an  old  Oxford  pupil  of  mine  in  1815?  and  a  man  for 

whom  I  have  a  great  regard,  ihougli  I  nm  afraid  he  lliiiiks  tne  a 
heretic,  and  though  he  has  joined  that  party  which,  as  a  party.  I 

think  certainly  to  be  a  very  bad  one.      But,  if  you  ever  see  C -, 

I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  give  him  my  kind  re- 
membrances. It  grieves  me  to  be  so  parted  as  I  nm  from  so  many 
men  with  whom  I  was  once  intimate.  I  feel  and  sponk  very 
strongly  agaiust  tlieir  party,  but  I  always  consider  tlio  party  aa  a 
mere  abstraction  of  its  peculiar  character  as  a  ])arty,  and  na  Huch  T 
think  it  detc.<ttab1c  ;  but  take  any  individual  member  of  it.  and 
hift  character  is  made  up  of  many  other  elements  than  the  mero 
peculiarities  of  his  party.  He  may  be  kind-hearted,  sensible  on 
many  subjects,  sincere,  and  a  good  Christian,  and  therefore  I  muy  lovo 
and  respect  him,  though  his  party  as  such, — tliat  is.  the  peculiar 
views  which  constitute  the  bond  of  union  amongst  itii  momlwrs, — ] 
think  to  be  most  utterly  at  variance  with  Christianity.  Hut  I  dare 
say  many  people,  hearing  and  reading  my  strong  condomnationii  of 
Tories  and  Newraanitee,  think  that  I  feel  very  bitterly  against  alt 
who  belong  to  those  parties;    whereu    unlets  tfaay  ara  merely 
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Tories  and  Ncwmauites — I  feel  do  dislike  to  them,  and  in  msmj 
instauces  love  and  value  them  exceedinglj.  Hampden's  bubiuess 
seemed  to  me  different,  as  there  was  in  that  something  more  than 
theoretical  opinions;  there  was  downright  evil  acting,  and  the  more 
I  consider  it,  the  more  does  mj  sense  of  its  evil  rise.  Certainly  my 
opinion  of  the  principal  actors  in  that  aflJEiir  has  been  altered  by  it 
towards  tljem  personally ;  I  do  not  say  that  it  should  make  me  forget 
all  their  good  q^ualitics,  but  I  consider  it  as  a  very  serious  blot  ia 

their  moral  character But  I  did  not  mean  to  fill  my 

letter  vriih  this,  only  the  thought  of  C made  me  remember  hovr 

much  I  was  alienated  from  many  old  friends,  and  then  I  wished  to 
explain  how  I  really  did  feel  about  them,  for  I  believe  that  many 
people  think  me  to  be  very  hard  and  very  bitter;  thinking  so,  I 
hope  and  believe,  unjustly. 


n 

n 


OLXVIT. 


TO   Dn.    GREENHTLL. 


Bugby,  September  18,  1837. 
I  shall  he  anxious  to  hear  what  yon  think  of  Homoeo- 
pathy, which  my  wife  has  tried  twice  with  wonderful  success,  and  I 
once  with  quite  success  enough  to  encourage  me  to  tiy  it  again. 
Also  I  shall  like  to  hear  anything  fresh  about  Animal  Magnetism, 
which  has  always  excited  my  curiosity.  But  more  than  all  I  would 
fain  learn  sonietlring  of  malaria,  and  about  the  causes  of  pestilential 
disease,  particularly  of  Cholera.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  all 
ordinary  disease  seems  to  yield  more  and  more  to  our  increased 
knowledge,  jiestilencos  seem  still  to  be  reserved  by  God  for  his  own 
parposBS,  and  to  bafllc  aa  completely  our  knowledge  of  their  causes, 
and  our  power  to  meet  them,  as  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  the  Cholem  kills  more  quickly  than  any  of  the  recorded 
plagues  of  antiquity:  and  yet  a  poison  so  malignant  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  air,  and  neither  its  causes  nor  its  existence  under- 
stood;  we  see  only  its  eflectf?.  Influenza  and  Cholera,  1  observe, 
just  attack  the  opposite  parts  of  the  system;  the  former  fastening 
especially  on  the  chest  and  sensorium,  which  are  perfectly  unaf- 
fected, I  helieve,  in  Cholera.  As  to  connecting  the  causes  of  either 
with  any  of  the  obvious  phenomena  of  weather  or  locality,  it  seems 
to  me  a  pure  folly  to  attempt  it;  as  great  as  the  folly  of  ascribing 
malaria  to  the  miasmata  of  aquatic  plants.  I  shall  be  very  much 
interested  in  heariug  your  reports  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  tliese 
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brAnches  of  sdence ;  Medicine,  like  Law,  having  always  nttracted 
me  as  much  in  its  study  as  it  has  repelled  me  in  practice ;  not  that 
I  feel  alike  towards  the  practice  of  both ;  on  the  contrary,  I  honour 
the  one.  as  much  as  I  abhor  the  other;  the  physician  meddles  with 
physical  evil  iu  order  to  relieve  and  abate  it ;  the  lawyer  meddlea 

with  moral  evil  rather  to  aggravate  it  than  to  mend. Yet 

the  study  of  Law  is,  I  think,  glorious,  traziBcending  that  of  any 
earthly  thing. 


OUCYIU.      TO  W.    EXCPS05.   £8Q. 

Eoghy,  November  18, 1887. 
I  trust  that  I  need  not  assure  you  that  T  feel  as  deeply  interested 
BB  any  man  can  do  iu  tlie  welfare  of  our  University,  and  most  deeply 
should  I  grieve  if  any  act  of  mine  were  to  impair  it  But  then  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  University,  so  far  as  it  may  be  a  means  towards  effect- 
ing certain  great  ends ;  if  it  does  not  promote  these,  itis  valueless;  if 
it  obstruct  them,  it  is  actually  pernicious.  So  iar  I  know  we  are 
agreed ;  but  then  to  my  mind  the  whole  good  that  the  University 
can  do  towards  the  cause  of  general  education  depends  on  its  bold' 
ing  manifestly  a  Christian  character ;  if  it  does  not  hold  this,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  at  once  so  mischievous,  from  giving  its  sanction 
to  a  most  mischievous  principle,  that  its  evil  will  for  outweigh  its 
good.  Now  the  education  system  in  Ireland,  which  has  yet  been 
violently  condemned  by  many  good  men,  is  Christian,  though  it  is 
not  Protestant  or  Catholic;  their  Scripture  lessons  give  it  the 
Christian  character  clearly  and  decisively.  Now  are  we  really  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  Jews,  who  may  like  to  have  a  Degree  iu  Arts, — or 
for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  MAhomedaus,  who  may  possibly  have  the 
same  wish,  or  for  the  sake  of  English  unbelievers,  who  dare  not 
openly  avow  themselves — are  we  to  destroy  our  only  chance  of  our 
being  even  either  useful  or  respected  as  an  Institution  of  national 
education  ?  There  is  no  difficulty  with  Dissenters  of  any  denotni- 
nation:  what  we  have  proposed  has  been  so  carefully  considered, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  prt-leud  tliat  it  bears  a  sectarian  charncter; 
it  is  objected  to  merely  as  being  Christian,  as  excluding  Jews,  Turks, 
and  misbe1ie\'ers. 

Kow — considering  the  small  number  of  the  two  first  of  these 
divisions,  and  that  ihc  last  have  as  yet  no  ostensible  and  recognised 
existence,  and  that  our  Cliarter  declares  in  the  very  opening  that 
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the  end  of  our  institution  13  the  promotion  of  nliffion  and  morality,—^ 
J  hold  myself  al>undantly  justified  in  interpreting  the  subsequent 
expressious  as  relatiug  only  to  all  denominations  of  Her  Majesty's 
Christian  subjects,  and  in  that  senne  I  cordially  accede  to  them. 
Beyond  that  I  cannot  go.  as  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  it  is 
better  to  go  on  with  our  present  syst-em,  with  all  its  narrowness  and 
deficiencies,  than  to  begin  a  pretended  system  of  national  education 
ou  any  other  than  a  Christian  basis.  As  to  myself,  therefore,  my 
course  is  perfectly  clear.  If  our  report  be  rejected  on  Wednesday, 
— I  moan  as  to  its  Christian  clauses, — I  p^rtainly  will  not  allow  my 
name  to  be  affixed  to  it  without  them  ;  nor  can  I  assist  any  farther 
in  preparing  a  scheme  of  Examination  which  I  should  regard  as  a 
mere  evil.  Jt  would  be  the  first  time  that  education  in  England 
was  avowedly  unchristianizcd  for  the  sake  of  accommodating  Jews 
or  unbelievers ;  and  as  on  the  one  hand,  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  of  these  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  entitled  to  consideraLioa 
even  on  points  for  less  vital,  so,  if  they  were  ever  so  numerous,  it 
might  he  a  very  good  reason  why  the  national  property  should  be 
given  to  their  establishments  and  taken  from  ours,  but  nothing  could 
ever  justify  a  compromise  between  us  and  them  in  such  a  matter  as 

education 

I  am  quite  sure  that  no  earnest  Christian  would  wish  the  Gospels 
and  Acts,  and  the  Scripture  History,  to  be  excluded,  because  they 
were  in  some  instances  understood  dififerently.  It  was  a  sure  moik 
of  the  false  mother  when  she  said,  "Let  the  child  be  neither  mine 
nor  tliine,  but  divide  it;'*  the  real  mother  valued  the  child  very  dif- 
ferently. I  t^nii  sec,  therefore,  in  this  question,  no  persons  opposed 
to  us  whom  I  should  wish  to  conciliate, — no  benefits  in  the  uuin- 
versity,  if  it  bears  no  mark  of  Chribtiauity  which  I  should  think 
worth  preserving.  It  will  grieve  me  very  much  if  we  in  the  last 
result  take  a  different  view  of  this  matter. 


4 
4 


CLXTX.      TO   THIS    REV.   TREVENEN    PENROSE. 
(His  brother  in-lnw.) 

Ragby,  November  20,  1887. 

I  have  long  since  purposed  to  write  to  you«  and  at  last  I  hope  1 

shall  be  able  to  do  it.     I  always  read  your  additions  to  tlie  Journal 

with  great  interest,  and  they  never   fail  to  awaken  in  me  many 

thoughts  of  various  kinds,  but  principally,  I  think,  a  strong  sense  of 
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the  blessing  which  seems  to  follow  your  iaiher's  house,  and  of  the 
true  peace,  which,  for  se%-cnteen  years,  I  can  testify,  and  I  believa 
for  many  more,  has  continually  abided  vdth  it.  And  this  peace  I 
am  inclined  to  value  above  every  other  blessing  in  the  world ;  for  it 
is  very  far  fi*om  the  "  Otium  "  of  the  Epicurean,  and  might  indeed 
be  enjoyed  anywhere ;  but  in  your  case  outward  circumstances  seem 
happily  to  have  combined  with  inward,  and  other  people  have  rarely, 
I  believe,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  my  own  lot,  neverthelees,  it  is  not  altogether 
peaceful,  and  this  great  concern  oppresses  me  more  as  I  grow  older, 
and  as  I  feel  more  deeply  the  evils  I  am  powerless  to  quell.  You  see 
much  hardness,  perhaps,  and  much  ignorance,  but  then  you  see  also 
much  softitess.  if  nowhere  else,  yet  amongst  the  sick  ;  and  you  see 
much  affection  and  self-denial  amongst  the  poor,  which  are  things  to 
refresh  the  heart;  but  I  have  always  to  deal  with  health  and  youth, 
and  lively  spirits,  which  are  rarely  soft  or  self-denyiug.  And  where 
there  is  little  intellectual  power,  as  generally  there  i$  very  little,  it 
is  very  hard  to  find  any  points  of  sympatliy.  And  the  effect  of  this 
prevalent  mediocrity  of  character  is  very  grievous.  Good  does  not 
grow,  and  the  fallow  ground  lies  ready  for  all  eviL 


OLXX.       TO    W.    EUrSON,    ESQ. 

Rugby.  November  28. 1837. 

The  whole  question   turns  upon  this :— whether  the 

country  understood,  and  was  meant  to  understand,  tliat  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  was  to  be  open  to  all  Christians  without  distinc- 
tion, or  to  all  men  without  distinction.  The  question  which  had 
been  discussed  with  regard  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  the 
admissibility  of  Dissenters ;  which  in  common  speech  docs  not  mean, 
I  think.  Dissenters  from  Christianity ;  no  one  argued,  so  for  as  I 
know,  for  the  admission  of  avowed  unbelievers.  I  thought  that  the 
University  of  London  was  intended  to  solve  this  question,  and  I 
therefore  readily  joined  it.  I  thought  tliat  whatever  diMoulties  were 
snpposed  to  exist  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, related  to  Dissenters  only,  and,  as  such.  I  respected  them ; 
and  our  plan,  therefore,  waiving  the  Epistles,  requires  only  some 
one  Gospel  and  the  Acts  ;  that  is.  any  one  who  is  afraid  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John,  may  take  up  St.  Luke,  or  St.  Mark;  and  St.  Luke 
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and  the  Acts  hare  been  translated  by  the  Irish  Board  of  Educatioo 
and  are  used  in  the  Irish  schools  with  the  full  consent  of  Catholi 
and  ProteaMnts ;  nor  do  I  imagine  tiiat  any  Protestatit  Diaseniei 
could  consistently  object  to  either.  I  do  not  see  the  force  of 
argument  about  the  College  in  Gower  Street;  hecaiise  we  admit  their 
students  to  be  examined  for  degrees,  we  do  not  sancliuu  their  system 
any  more  than  we  sanction  the  very  opposite  system  of  King's  Col 
lege.  Nor  does  it  follow,  so  far  as  I  see,  that  University  Colle 
most  have  a  Professor  of  Theology,  because  we  expect  its  membe: 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Christianity.  University 
CoUegehopes — or  has  not  yet  ventured  to  say  it  does  not  hoi>e — that 
its  students  are  provided  with  this  knowledge  before  they  join  it. 
Bat  I  should  protest,  in  the  strongest  terms,  against  its  being  sup- 
posed that  our  University  is  to  be  merely  an  University  College  with 
a  Charter:  if  so,  undoubtedly  I  would  not  belong  to  it  for  an  hour 
You  say  that  we  are  bringing  in  the  Greek  Testament  by  a  side  wind, 
in  patting  it  in  amongst  the  Classical  writers:  but,  if  by  Classics  we 
mean  anything  more  than  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar,  they  are  just 
the  one  part  of  our  Examiiialion  which  embraces  points  of  general 
education :  for  instance,  we  have  put  in  some  recommendations  about 
Modem  History,  which,  if  Classics  be  taken  to  the  letter,  are  just  as 
much  of  a  departure  from  our  province,  as  what  we  have  done  about 
the  Greek  Testament.  On  the  whole,  I  am  quite  clear  as  to  my 
original  position,  namely,  that  if  you  onco  get  off  from  the  purely 
natural  ground  of  physical  science,  Philology,  and  pure  Logic, — the 
moment,  in  short,  on  which  you  enter  ujwn  any  moral  subjects,— 
whether  Moral  Philosophy  or  History — you  must  either  be  Chnstian 
or  Anlichristian,  for  you  touch  upon  the  ground  of  Christianity,  and 
you  must  either  lake  it  ns  your  standard  of  moml  judgment, — or  you 
must  renounce  it,  and  either  follow  auother  sLandard,  or  have  no 
standard  at  all.  In  other  words,  again,  the  moment  you  touch  01 
what  alone  is  education. — the  forming  of  the  moral  principles  an 
habits  of  man, — neutrality  is  impossible  ;  it  would  bu  very  possible 
if  Christianity  consisted  really  in  a  set  of  theoretical  truths,  as  many 
seem  to  fancy ;  but  it  is  not  possible,  inasmuch  as  it  claims  to  be  the 
paramount  arbiter  of  all  our  moral  judgments;  and  he  who  judges  oi 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrung,  without  reference  to  its  authority 
virtually  denies  it.  The  Gower  Street  College  I  therefore  hold  to  be 
Aniichriatian,  inasmuch  as  it  meddles  with  moral  subjects. — having 
lectures  in  History,— and  yet  does  not   require  its  Professors 
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be  Christians.  And  so  long  ob  the  Sciipttircs  were  hflUto 
divine  truth  un  physical  science,  it  was  then  impossible  to  give  eten 
physical  instructiou  neutrally; — you  must  either  teach  it.  according 
to  God's  principles,  (it  heiii^  assumed  that  God's  word  had  pro- 
nounced concomiDg  it.)  or  in  defiance  of  them.  I  hope  we  may  meet 
ou  Saturday :  I  know  that  you  are  perfectly  sincere,  and  that  L 
is  30 :  nevertheless,  I  am  persuaded  that  your  argument  goe*  on  an 
over-estimate  of  the  theological  uud  ab^itract  character  of  Chrbtiauily. 

and  an  uuder- estimate  of  it  as  a  moral  law;  else  how  can  L 

talk  of  a  clerg^'man  being  in  a  false  position  in  belonging  to  the 
University,  if  ho  does  not  think  that  the  position  is  equally  falso  for 
every  Christian :  if  it  be  false  for  me,  it  is  false  for  you.  except  on 
the  priestcraft  notion,  which  \h  as  unchristian,  in  my  opinion,  aa  ilie 
system  in  Gowor  Street.     Indeed,  the  two  help  one  another  well. 


CUCXX.      TO   J.    C.    PLATT,    ESQ. 

Eagby,  December  6,  18)7. 
...  I  am  afraid  that  I  did  no  service  to  the  Hertford 
Reformer;  for  wlmt  I  sent  them  was.  I  knew,  too  general  and  dis- 
cursive for  a  newspaper;  but  they  would  insert  all  my  articles,  and 
I  felt  that  they  would  not  thank  me  for  any  more  such,  and  I 
thought  that  I  could  not  manage  to  write  what  realty  would  be  to 
their  purpose.  You  mu8t  not  misunderstand  me,  as  if  I  thought 
that  my  writings  were  too  good  for  a  newspaper ;  it  is  very  much 
the  contrary,  for  I  think  that  a  newspaper  requires  a  more  con- 
densed and  practical  style  than  I  am  equal  to, — auoh,  perhapn,  bm 
only  habit  and  mixing  more  in  the  actual  shock  of  opinions  can  giro 
a  man.  My  wTiting  partakes  of  the  character  of  my  way  of  life, 
which  is  very  much  retired  from  the  highway  of  politics,  and  of  all 
great  discussions,  though  it  is  engaged  enough  with  a  busy  little 

world  of  its  own 

I  was  much  gratified  in  the  summer  by  going  over  to  France  for 
about  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  the  holidays,  with  my  wifo  and  three 
eldest  children.  Seven  years  had  elapsed  since  T  had  been  in 
France  last,  so  that  many  things  had  quite  an  appearance  of  novelty, 
and  I  fancied  that  I  could  trace  the  steady  growth  of  everytliing 
from  tJie  continuance  of  peace,  and  die  absence  of  most  of  those 
eviU  which  in  times  past  so  interfered  with  national  prosperity. 
We  went  to  Rouen,   Evreux.  and  Cbartres.  and  then  came  back 
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through  Versailles  and  Paris.     I  tidaiired  Paris  as  I  always 
dono,  and  wb  had  very  fine  weather:  but  1  had  no  time  to  call  oi 
anybody,  even  if  all  tlie  world  had  not  been  in  the  country.     Tl 
little  tour  I  owed  to  the  electioo,  which  brought  me  up  from  Weal 
morelond  to  Warwickshire  to  vote,  and  it  was  so  near  the  end  of 
holidays,  that  it  did  not  seem  worth,  while  to  go  back  again. 
watched  the  elections  with  great  interest,  but  not  vdth  much  sur- 
prise.    In  1831,  when  I  wrote  for  the  SheflBeid  Courant.  I  shared 
the  common  opinioa  as   to  the  danger  which  threatened  all  our 
institutions  from  the  force  of  an  ultra-popular  party.     But  the  last 
six  years  have  taught  me, — wlint  the  lloman  History  ought  indeed  to 
have  shown  me  before, — that  whou  an  aristocracy  is  not  thoroughly^D 
corrupted,   its  streugth  is  incalculable ;  and  it  acts  through  tha^B 
relations  of  private  life,  which  are  permanent,  whereas  the  political 
excitement,   which   opposes   it,   must   always   bo   Bhort-lived.     In 
fact,  the   great   amount  of  liberty  and  good  government  enjoyed  ^^ 
in  England  is  the  security  of  the  aristocracy :  there  are  no  sucb^^ 
pressing  and  flagrant  evils  existing,  as  to  force  men's  attention  from 
their  owu  domestic  concerns,  and  mako  them  cast  otl'  their  natural 
ties  of  respect  or  of  fear  for  their  richer  or  nobler  neighbours ; 
as  for  Ireland,  the  English  care  not  for  it  one  groat. 


CLXXEI.      TO   ^R.   JCSTICE    COLERIDOE. 

Kagby,  December  8, 1837. 
I  have  asked  Hull  to  send  you  the  two  first  printed  sheets  of  my 
History.  You  had  promised  to  look  at  the  manuscript,  and,  if  yoa 
agree  with  me,  you  will  find  it  pleasantcr  to  read  print  than  writing. 
Specially  will  you  notice  any  expressions  in  the  Legends  which  may 
seem  to  you  to  approach  too  near  to  the  language  of  our  translatioa 
of  the  Bible.  I  have  tiied  to  avoid  this,  but  in  trying  to  write  in 
an  antiquated  and  simple  liinguage,  that  uiodwl  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar  will  sometimes  be  followed  too  closely ;  and  no  one 
can  deprecate  more  than  I  do  anything  like  a  trivial  use  of  that 
languftgo  which  should  be  confined  to  one  subject  only.  1  hope  and 
believe  that  I  have  kept  clear  of  this ;  still  I  would  rather  hare 
your  judgment  on  it;  I  think  you  will  at  the  Bame  time  agree  with 
mo  that  the  Legends  ought  to  ha  told  as  Legends,  and  not  in  the 
Htyle  of  real  history.  We  had  a  four  hours'  debate  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  a  division  in  our  favour  with  a  mfyority  of  one.     But 
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adversuT  will  oppose  ua  still  step  by  step;  and  they  are  going  to 
ask  the  Attoraey-Oeoeral's  opiuion.  whether  \vc  cau  e&atuino  iu  the 
Greek  Testameat  without  a  breach  of  our  charter  t ! !  A  fttrtingo 
Charter  sorely  for  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  to  graut,  if  it  forbids 
the  use  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 


cLxxm.    fro  nsv.  t.  j.  ormerod. 

(After  ipettking  of  the  affiur  of  the  Ardibisbop  of  Cologn*.) 

Fox  How,  December  16,  18S7. 

Certainly  there  is  no  battle  iu  which  I  bo  eiilarely 

eympathize  as  in  this  of  the  Cbriattan  Church,  against  the  PrieHt- 
craft-Antichrist.  And  yet  this  is  not  quite  true,  for  I  sympathise 
OS  cordially  in  its  battle  against  the  other  Antichrist;  the  Antichrist 
of  Utilitarian  unbelief,  against  which  I  am  lighting  at  the  London 

Vuiversity.    If persuades  the  Government  to  sanction  his  viewM, 

it  will  be  a  wrench  to  me  to  separate  from  the  only  party  that 
hitherto  I  bare  been  able  to  go  along  with ;  and  to  be  obliged  to 
turn  an  absulutc  political  Ishmaelite,  condemuiug  all  parties,  know- 
ing full  well  what  to  shun,  but  finding  nothing  to  approve  or  sym- 
pathize with.  But  so  I  suppose  it  ought  to  be  with  us,  till  Christ's 
kingdom  come,  and  both  the  Antichrists  be  put  down  before  liim. 


CLXXIV.       TO    UB.   JUSTICE    COLERIDOE. 

Pox  How,  0oe«mbeff  30, 1887. 

We  have  been  here  since  Saturday  afternoon,  and  I  think  it  hofl 
rained  almost  ever  since :  at  this  moment  Wansfell  and  Kirkston^ 
and  Fairfield  are  dimly  looming  thruu^h  a  medium  which  consintAf 
I  suppose,  as  much  of  water  as  of  air:  the  Botha  ia  radng  at  the 
rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  and  the  meadom  are  bocoming 
rather  lake-like.  Notwitliatauding,  I  believe  that  every  one  of  u«, 
old  and  young,  would  rather  be  here  than  anywhere  elto  in  the 
world. 

I  tliank  you  very  heartily  for  your  letter,  and,  in  this  preoiona 
leisure  time  of  the  holidaye,  I  can  answer  it  at  once  and  without 
hurry.  Your  Judgment  as  to  the  Legends  dot'^nnincs  me  at  unco 
to  recast  that  whole  iirst  chapter.  I  wish,  however,  if  it  is  not 
giving  you  too  much  trouble,  that  you  would  get  the  mauuacnpt. 
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and  read  also  the  chapter  about  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins  and 
iho  battle  by  the  Luke  Regillus.  I  think  that  you  would  uot  find 
it  open  to  the  same  objections;  at  least  Wordsworth  read  it  through 
with  a  reference  merely  to  thft  language,  and  he  approved  of  it; 
and  I  think  that  it  is  easier  and  more  natural  than  the  first  chapter. 
Bat  I  have  not,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not,  shrink  from  any  labour  of 
alteration,  in  order  to  make  the  work  as  complete  as  I  can  ;  it  will, 
after  all,  fall  iiilinitely  short  of  that,  model  which  I  fancy  keenly, 
but  vainly  strive  to  carry  out  into  execution.  With  regard  to  the 
first  chapter,  yuu  have  convinced  mo  that  it  is  faulty,  becauiie  it  is 
not  what  I  meant  it  to  be.  But  as  to  the  principle,  I  am  still  of 
opinion,  that  the  Legends  cannot  he  omitted  without  great  injury, 
and  that  they  must  not  be  told  in  my  natui*al  style  of  narrative. 
The  reason  of  this  appears  to  me  to  bo,  the  impossibility  of  any 
maa*s  telling  such  stones  in  u  uivilizod  age  in  his  own  proper  per- 
son, with  that  sincerity  of  belief,  nay  even  with  that  gravity,  which 
is  requisite  to  give  them  their  proper  charm.  If  I  thought  that 
they  contained  really  an  historical  skeleton,  disguised  nnder  fabu- 
lous additions,  it  would  of  course  be  easy  to  give  tlie  historical  out-j 
line  as  history  in  my  own  natural  language,  and  to  omit,  or  to  notice 
witli  a  grave  remark  as  to  their  fabulousness,  the  peculiar  marvels  j 
of  the  stories.  This  was  done  by  Goldsmith,  Rollin,  &c.  But  I 
wish  to  give,  uot  the  supposed  facts  of  the  stories,  hut,  the  stories 
themselves,  in  their  oldest  trojceablo  form  ;  I  regard  them  as  poetry, 
in  which  the  form  is  quite  as  essential  as  the  substance  of  the  story. 
It  is  a  similar  question,  and  fraught  with  similar  difficulties  to  that 
which  regards  the  translation  of  Homer  and  Herodotus.  If  I  were 
to  translate  Herodotus,  it  were  al>surd  to  do  it  in  my  common  Eng-' 
lish,  becduse  he  and  I  do  not  belong  to  analogous  periods  of  Greek 
aiid  English  literature ;  I  should  try  to  translate  him  in  the  style 
of  the  old  Iranslatiou  of  Cominea  rather  than  of  Froissart;  in  the, 
English  of  that  poriad  of  our  iiiiLional  cullivatiou  which  corresponds 
to  the  period  of  Greek  cukivatiou  at  wliich  he  wrote.  I  might  and 
probably  should  do  tljis  ill :  fitill  1  should  try  to  mend  the  executioa 
without  altering  my  plan ;  and  so  I  should  do  with  these  Uoman 
stories.  For  instance,  the  dramatic  form  appears  to  me  quite  essen* 
tial ;  I  mean  the  making  the  tictors  express  their  thoughts  in  the 
first  person,  instead  of  saying  what  tliey  thought  or  felt  as  narrative. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  the  style  of  the  Bible:  but  it  is  not  peculiar 
it;  you  have  it  in  Herodotus  just  the  same,  because  it  is  charactei 
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tic  of  a  particular  state  of  cultivation,  which  all  people  pass  through 
at  a  irertaiD  stage  in  ibcir  progress.  If  I  could  du  it  voll,  I  would 
give  all  the  Legends  at  once  in  verse,  in  the  stvle  and  measure  of 
Chapman's  Uomer ;  and  that  would  be  the  best  and  liveliest  way  of 
giving  them,  and  liable  to  no  possible  charge  of  parodying  the  Bible. . 
The  next  best  way  is  that  which  I  have  tried  and  failed  in  exe- 
cuting :  but  I  will  try  again ;  and  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble.  I 
will  ask  you  to  look  at  the  new  attempt.  I  feel  sure,  and  I  really 
bai  e  thought  a  great  deal  upon  this  point, — that  to  give  the  story  of 
the  white  sow,  of  the  wolf  suckling  the  twins,  of  Romulus  being 
(tarried  up  to  heaven,  &c.,  in  my  own  language,  would  be  cither 
merely  flat  and  absurd,  or  else  would  contain  so  palpable  an  irony 
sa  to  destroy  the  whole  effect  which  one  would  wish  to  creato  by 
telling  the  stories  at  all. 

For  tlie  other  and  greater  matter  of  the  University.  I  think  it  is 
very  probable  that  I  shall  have  to  leave  it;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  it  is  othem-i:^  than  a  solemn  duty  to  stand  by  it  aa  long  as  I 
eon  hope  to  turn  it  to  good.  Undoubtedly  we  must  not  do  evil  that 
may  come ;  but  we  may  and  must  bear  much  tliat  is  painful, 
id  aaaociate  with  those  whom  we  disapprove  of,  in  order  to  do  good. 
[What  is  the  evil  of  belonging  to  the  University  a  priori?  There  is 
10  amnved  principle  in  its  foundation  which  I  think  wrong;  the 
comprehension  of  all  Chrutians,  you  know,  I  think  most  right ;  if 
more  be  meant,  1  think  it  mo^it  wrong :  but  this  is  the  very  point 
which  I  am  trying  to  bring  to  issue ;  and,  though  my  fears  of  the  issue 
'  outweigh  my  hopes,  yet  while  there  is  any  hope  I  ought  not  to  give 
up  the  battle. 


OLXXV.     ix>  AKv.  sa.  UAWKtSes. 

Vttx  How,  January  23,  1838. 
I  had  intended  to  answer  your  kind  letter  of  tlie  Qlst  of  No- 
rember  long  before  this  time ;  I  reserved  it  for  the  leisure  of  Fox 
How,  and  1  have  found,  as  is  often  the  case,  that  the  less  I  liave  to 
do,  the  less  I  do  of  anything.  Now  our  holidays  are  fast  wearing 
Away,  and  in  little  more  tlian  a  week  wc  shall  leave  this  most 
delightful  home ;  a  home  indeed  so  peaceful  and  so  delightful,  that 
it  would  not  be  right  to  make  it  one's  constant  poiiion  ;  but  aftt-r  the 
half-years  at  Rugby,  which  now  begin  tu  be  quite  as  much  as  I  can 
well  bear,  the  rest  seema  to  be  allowed:  and  I  drink  it  iu  with 
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intense  enjoyment,  and  1  hope  tdth  something  of  the  tliankfalncsa 
which  it  claims 

To  London  I  mast  go,  on  account  of  our  meeting  of  the  Loudon 
University  on  the  7  th,  when  the  quesLion  of  Scriptural  Examinatic 
will  again  be  dibcussed.     It  was  curious  to  me,  knowing  my  c1 
racter  at  Oxford,  to  hear  myself  charged,  at  oar  last  meeting 
Decemher,  with  wishing  to  engross  the  TTniveraity  of  London  for  the' 
Established  Church,  as  the  other  Universities  were  engrossed  by  it 

already.     The  opposition   is   very  fierce I  could  not 

examine  a  Jew  in  a  history  of  whicli  he  would  not  admit  a  single 
important  fact,  nor  could  I  bear  to  abstmn  systematically  from  call- 
ing our  Lord  by  any  other  name  than  Jesus,  because  I  must  not 

shock  the  Jew  by  implying  that  lie  was  the  Christ The 

prevailing  evils  in  the  University  of  Oxford  are,  to  be  sure,  rather 
of  a  different  character  from  those  of  the  University  of  London. 

But  you  have  done  much  good  wth  the  statutes,  and  I 

delight  to  hear  about  the  prospect  of  the  sbc  scholarships.  hI 

I  have  been  eugaged  in  tiresome  disputes  about  my  History  with^ 
the  booksellers,  and  they  are  only  just  settled.  The  lirst  volume 
will  now,  I  suppose,  go  to  press  speedily,  and  I  have  begun  the 
second.  It  is  delightful  work,  when  I  can  get  on  with  it  without 
interruption,  as  is  the  case  here.  Besides  this,  I  have  done  little 
except  reading  Newman's  book  about  Piomauism  and  Protestantism, 
and  Bishop  Sanderson's  work  on  the  Origin  of  Government,  which 
Fusey  refers  to  in  the  Preface  to  his  Sermons.  The  latter  workgri 
does  not  raise  my  opinion  of  its  author;  it  contains  divers  startling 
assertions,  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  of  text  quoters,  which 
appear  to  advocate  pure  despotism  ;  but  then  they  are  so  qualified, 
that  at  last  one  finds  uolhiug  sui'piising  iu  tliem,  except  the  foolish- 
ness or  the  unfairness  of  putting  ihem  out  at  first  iu  so  paradoxical 

a  form' I  think,   by  what  I  hear,  the  cold  in  Oxford 

must  have  been  more  severe  than  with  us.  I  have  not  sacu  our 
thermomuter  lower  than  14,  at  which  it  stood  at  0  a.h.  last  Satur- 
day, in  a  northern  aspect.     Btii  we  have  had  no  snow  in  the  valleys 

till  Sunday,  and  the  water  in  the  house  has  never  frozen 

The  hills  have  been  very  hard  to  walk  on,  all  the  streams  being 
hard  frozen,  and  the  water  which  generally  is  steeping  all  the  sux^h 

■  Of  Mr.  Newman'*  book  he  wiya,  in  another  letter,  "  ParU  of  it  I  tliink  vtry 
good," — [the  allniion  here  was  especially  to  Lecture  xii.,  Scripiure  llie  record  ol 
ova  Lord's  tcocbingj] — "  parta  as  bod  as  bad  can  be." 
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face  of  the  slopes  beiug  cow  sheets  of  ice.  But  the  waterfalls  and 
the  suowy  mountain  summits,  backed  by  the  clear  blue  sky,  have 
been  most  beautiful. 


k 


CLXXVI.      TO   TSK   CHEVAUES   BUNSEK. 


(On  th«  affiiir  of  the  Archbuhop  of  Cologne.) 


Fox  How,  Janunry  27,  18SB. 

Wlien  I  consider  the  question  I  am  more  and  more  at  a 

loss  to  guess  how  it  can  be  satisfactorily  solved.  How  can  truth  and 
error  bo  brought  into  harmony?  This  marriage  question  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  showing  the  absurdity  of  the  favourite  distinction 
between  spiritual  things  and  secular.  Every  voluntary  moral  action 
is  to  a  Christian  both  tlie  one  and  the  other.  "Spiritual"  and 
"ritual"  differ  utterly.  Mere  ritual  observances  may  be  separated 
from  secular  actions,  but  ritual  observances  are  not  a  Christian's 
religion.  A  Christian's  religion  is  co-extensive  with  hta  life,  and 
how  can  he  in  the  general  tenor  of  his  life  obey  two  masters,  the 
King  and  the  Pope;  how  can  he  at  once  obey  (he  rightful  authorities 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  usurped  authority  of  rriestcraft? 
I  lament  the  very  expressions  in  which  the  actual  dispute  is  de- 
scribed. It  is  represented  as  a  contest  between  the  Church  and 
the  Government,  or  between  the  Church  and  the  State ;  in  which 
case  I  think  that  nil  Chrisliana  would  be  bound  to  obey  ibc  Church, 
and,  if  the  State's  commands  are  incompatible  with  such  obedience, 
to  submit  to  martyrdom.  But  in  truth,  t/ou  are  the  Church,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  represents  the  Church's  worst  enemy, 
the  spirit  of  priesthood.  It  is  Kornh  the  Levite,  falsely  pretending 
to  be  a  pnest,  and  in  that  false  pretension  rebelling  against  Moses. 
But  this  mingled  usurpation  and  rebellion, — this  root  of  anarchy, 
fraud,  and  idolatry, — is  the  very  main  principle  of  all  popery, 
whether  Ilomish  or  Oxonian,  whether  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
or  of  Pusey  and  Newman.  How  either  you  or  we  can  preserve  the 
Church  from  it.  I  do  not  see ;  but  from  tbe  bottom  of  my  heart  do 
I  **  wish  }'ou  good  luck  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,**  in  this  most  holy 
cause. 

Connected  with  Uiis  is  Rothe's  book,  which  I  have  read  with 
great  interest.  His  first  position, — that  the  State  and  not  the 
Church,  (in  the  common  and  corrupt  sense  of  the  term,)  is  the 
perfect  form  under  which  Christianity  is  to  be  developed.^-entirely 
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agrees  with  my  notions.  But  hU  second  position, — that  the  Church 
in  the  corrupt  senso.  tliat  is,  a  prietstty  government,  transmitted  bj 
a  mystical  succession  from  one  priest  to  another,  is  of  apostolical 
origin, — seems  to  mo  utterly  groundless.  It  may  be,  that  the 
Apostles,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  if  any  of  them  survived 
it,  made  the  government  of  the  Church  more  monarchical,  and  loss 
popular ;  and  that  they  were  very  anxious  to  commit  it  to  persons 
of  their  own  choice,  or  chosen  by  those  who  had  been  so.  But  this 
does  not  touch  the  point.  Different  states  of  society  require 
governments  moro  or  less  despotic,  and  that  the  Church  should  be 
governed  according  to  the  principles  of  Christianity  as  set  forth  by 
the  Apostles,  is  most  certain.  The  mischief  of  tlie  false  Church 
notion  consists  in  its  substitution  of  the  idea  of  priesthood  for  tlmt 
of  government,  and  as  a  consequence,  deriving  the  notion  of  a 
mystical  succession  throughout  all  time,  which  does  not  and  cannot 
preserve  the  spirit  of  the  Apostles'  principles,  but  paralyzes  the  free 
action  of  the  Church,  and  introducing  a  principle  incompatible  with 
all  sound  notions  of  law  and  goverumcht,  at  one  time  crushes  the 
Church  with  its  tyranny,  and  at  another  distracts  it  with  its  anarchy. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  mischief  of  the  great  Antichnstian 
apostacy  has  for  its  root  the  tenet  of  **  a  priestly  government 
mitted  by  a  mystical  succession  from  the  Apostles." 


lini^^ 
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Fox  How,  JunwT  39, 

I  hope  to  see  yon  before  another  week  is  over ;  still  as  in  my  short 
visits  to  Oxford  I  see  everybody  in  some  hurry.  I  wished  to  * 
these  few  lines  by  Ilill  to  thank  you  for  a  very  kind  letter  wbic 
received  from  you  in  November,  and  which  you  might  perhaps  thin 
I  had  altogether  forgotten.  I  was  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  it, 
and  pray  believe  that,  whenever  yon  can  wrile  to  me,  your  letters 
will  give  me  the  greatest  interest  and  pleasure.  I  delight  in  your 
eujoyment  of  Oxford,  and  in  what  you  say  of  the  union  amongst 
our  Rugby  men  there.  But  1  cannot  think  that  you  are  yet  tho- 
roogbly  acquainted  with  the  country  about  Oxford,  as  you  prefer  the 
Rogfay  6elda  to  it  Not  to  mention  Bagley  Wood,  do  you  know  the 
little  valleys  that  debouche  on  the  Valley  of  the  Thames  behind  the 
Hinkseys:  do  you  know  Horspath,  nestling  under  Shotover;  or  Els- 
field,  on  its  green  slope,  or  all  tlxe  variety  of  Cumnor  Hill ;  or  the 
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)y  Beck  ley. 
ixpaliato  ov 


S  ton  ton 


skinmsbiDg    groui 
VtotMUhill,  which  we  used 

As  for  the  school,  Tickell's  success  was  most  welcome  and  most 
beneficiAl :  the  railway  and  the  multitude  of  coaches  will  I  suppose 
bring  with  them  their  anxieties;  but  it  is  of  uo  use  to  anticipate 
them  beforehand.  1  trust  niih  God's  blessing  we  shall  coutimie  to 
go  on  doing  somo  good,  rcstniining  some  evil,  hut  we  shall  ever  do 
too  little  of  the  former,  and  leave  too  much  of  the  latter  in  vigour, 
to  allow  of  any  feeliug  of  self-satisfaction.  But  I  have  an  anmoed 
pleasure  in  thinking  of  many  of  those  who  have  been  and  who  are 
still  with  us:  and  this  pleasure  more  than  makes  up  for  many  aum. 
I  was  very  glad  to  have  Burbidge  here,  and  delighted  to  tee  bow  Im 
enjoyed  the  country.  You  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  have  you  and  him  in  our  neighbourhood  in  the  summer,  if  bia 
castle  is  ever  built.  1  have  been  at  work  steadily,  and  bare  began 
the  second  volume  of  my  Histury :  the  first  will  I  suppose 
to  press  without  any  farther  delays.  We  are  all  well,  and 
kindest  regards  to  you. 


CLXXVIII.      TO  SIB   T.    3.    PASLET,    DAKT. 


F  You  may  perhaps  have  seen  in  the  papers  an  accoaot  of  oar  moot' 

ing  at  the  London  University;  but  at  any  r»lc  I  will  keep  my  pro* 
mise,  and  give  you  my  own  report  of  it     Every  MDgU  mMilber  of 
the  Senate  except  myself  was  convinced  of  the  ueoca*ity,  accvrdmg 
to  the  Charter,  of  giving  the  Jews  Degrees ;  all  wore  thmrt&fn  in^ 
clined  to  make  an  exemption  in  tlicir  favour  as  to  (be  Kow  TaMft^ 
ment  Examination,  and  thus  to  moke  that  Kxaiutualii>a  not  la  all 
cases  indispensable.     Most  were    dispoecd    to   makis    it  alkrgcibtf 
voluntary,  and  that  was  the  course  which  wu  atla»t  adojitod.     Tli# 
Examination  is  not  to  be  now  restricted  to  auy  oue  part  ttf  tbe  Nirv 
Testament,  and  it  is  to  bo  followed  by  a  certifkAte  of  a  mail's  Imv* 
ing  simply  passed  it,  and  a  chiss  [mper  for  tbose  who  are  distiu^ 
guishcd  in  it     I  think  that  it  will  be  passed  so  gesemlly.  s»  tu  umrk 
very  much  those  wbo  do  not  pass  it ;  and  iu  this  wuy  it 
good.     It  also  saves  the  UDiversiiy  from  the  repro«/;h  of  O 
Christianity  altogether.     But   it  does  not   maintain  tba 
which  I  wished ;  and  as  on  the  one  hand  I  think  it  neith 
of  any  use  to  go  on  agitating  the  question  with  every 
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me,  80,  on  the  other*  I  have  no  satisfaction  in  belonging 
whose  views  are  so  different  frnm  mine ;  and  I  should  leave  thera 
at  once,  were  I  not  anxious  to  see  something  of  the  working  of 
Scriptural  ExaniinaLion,  and,  if  possible,  to  try  to  settle  it  on  a  g 
footing.     After  we  left  you  at  IBowne&s.  we  liad  no  farther  odv 
tures.     When  wc  camo  to  Lyth,  the  snow  was  all  gone,  and  between 
Lancaster  and  Preston   the  roada  were  quite  diitj*.     We  slept  at 
Yarrow  Bridge,  embarked  on  the  railway  the  next  day  at  Warring- 
ton, and  got  safe  home  by  about  ten  o'clock.     Our  visit  to  Oxford 
was  very  delightful ;  we  saw  great  numbers  of  my  old  pupils,  and 
met  with  a  very  kind  reception  from  every  one.     Have  you  yet  got 
Pusey's  Sermon,  or  seen  the  review  of  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ^ 
That  article  was  written,  I  ana  told,  by  Merivale,  the  Political  E 
nomy  Profet^sor ;  I  have  looked  at  it,  and  like  its  tone  and  abili 
though  I  do  not  tliink  that  it  takes  the  question  on  the  high 
ground.     From  Oxford  we  went  to  London,  where  my  two  days 
were  passed,  one  at  the  Cniversity,  and  the  other  at  Mr.  Phillips*! 
room,  where  I  sat  for  my  portrait.     Then  we  went  down  to  Lali 
ham^  from  whence  I  paid  a  visit  to  Eton,  a  place  which  has  alwa 
a  peculiar  interest  for  mo.     And  now  we  ore  as  regularly  settlei 
at  our  work  as  if  we  had  never  stirred  from  Rugby,  and  looking 
forward  to  the  speedy  opening  uf  the  Railway  to  Birmingham.  U^M 
effect  which,  we  have  sU  hundred  men  working  night  and  day,  a^^ 
hard  as  the  frost  will  let  them.     I  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  affair  of  tlio  Caroline ;  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
out  the  facts  exactly,  nor,  if  I  knew  the  truth,  am  I  quite  sure  as 
to  the  law.     But  one  is  glad  to  find  Uie  American  Government  dis- 
posed to  act  justly  and  in  a  friendly  spirit ;  and  the  Buffalo  and  the 
Canada  Ornngenien  will  not,  it*  this  be  the  case,  be  able  to  involve 
the  two  countries  in  war.     Alas,  for  all  our  evergreens,  if  thed^| 
biting  east  winds   last  much   longer.     Poor  Murphy's  reputatio^^ 
must  be  pretty  well  at  an  end  now. 


TS 

i 


CLXXIX.      TO   TH£   BISHOP   OF   NORWICH. 


isss^l 


Rugby,  Foliroary  17, 18S8. 
The  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  London  University,  on  the  7th, 
has  placed  me  personally  in  a  bituaiion  of  great  embarrassment; 
and  I  venture  to  apply  to  you,  to  learn  whether  you,  on  your  oi 
part,  also  feel  the  bame  di£Bculty.     On  the  one  luLad,  the  Senate^ 
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vere  so  unanimoua  In  their  opinion,  that  the  admission  of  unbe- 
lievers of  all  sorts  to  Degrees  ia  Arts  could  not  be  resisted  under 
the  terms  of  the  Charter,  that  I  bhould  not  tbiuk  it  becoming  to 
agitate  the  question  ngain.  And  I  think  that  the  voluntary  ex- 
amination which  we  have  gained  is  really  a  great  point,  and  T  am 
^H  strongly  tempted  to  assist,  so  far  as  I  can,  towards  carrying  it  into 
^^  effect.  But,  on  the  other  baud,  the  University  has  solemnly 
avowed  a  principle  to  which  I  am  totally  opposed, — namelyv  that 
Education  need  not  he  connected  with  Christianity;  and  I  do  not 
see  bow  I  can  join  in  conferring  a  degree  on  those  who,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, cannot  be  entitled  to  it;  or  in  pronouncing  that  to  be  a  com- 
plete education,  which  I  believe  to  be  no  more  so  than  a  man 
without  hia  sou!  or  spirit  Is  a  complete  man.  Resides,  my  continu- 
ing to  belong  to  the  University,  may  bo  ascribed  to  an  unwilling- 
ness to  offend  the  Government  from  interested  motives ;  all  com- 
pliances with  the  powers  tluil  Imj  being  apt  to  be  ascribed  to  un- 
worthy consid«nitions.  Yet.  again,  i/om  will  believe  me,  though 
Newman  probably  would  not,  when  I  say,  that  I  feel  exceedingly 
nnAviUing  to  retire  on  such  grounds  as  mine,  while  three  Bishops 
of  our  Church  do  not  feel  it  iucousiateut  with  their  duty  to  re- 
uiaiu  in  the  University:  it  seems  very  like  presumption  on  my 
part,  and  a  coming  forward  without  autliority,  when  those,  who  have 
authority,  judge  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  protest.  My  de- 
fence must  be.  that  the  principle  to  which  I  so  object,  and  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  involved  by  a  coutiuuauce  lu  the  University, 
may  not  appear  to  others  to  be  at  stake  on  the  present  occasion : 
that  1  am  not  professing,  therefore,  or  pretending  to  bo  more  zeal- 
ous for  Christianity  thau  olh^r  members  of  the  Senate,  but  that 
vrhat  appears  to  me  to  be  dangerous  appears  to  them  to  be  per- 
fectly innocent ;  and  that  they  naturally,  therefore,  think  most  of 
the  good  which  the  University  will  do,  while  I  fear  that  all  that 
good  will  be  purchased  by  a  greater  evil,  and  cannot,  therefore,  take 
any  part  in  the  good,  as  I  should  wish  to  do,  because,  to  my  ap- 
prehension, it  will  be  bought  tt»o  dearly.  On  the  whole,  my  lean- 
ing is  towards  resigning;  and  then  I  think  that  I  ought  to  do  it 
speedily,  as  my  own  act,  aud  not  one  into  which  I  may  seem  to 
have  been  shamed  by  the  remonstrances  or  example  of  others — of 
King's  College,  for  instance;  if,  as  seems  possible,  they  may  re- 
nounce all  connexion  with  us  after  our  late  dooisiou. 


I 

I 
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OLXXX.      TO   BKV.  J.  B.  TTLBR. 

Pebniary  17,  1838,] 
You  will  feel,  I  thinks  ihe  exr^eedingly  difficult  situation  in  whicl 
T  am  placed.     1  am  personally  verj'  anxious  to  resign ;  but 
engine  is  so  powerful,  that  I  hardly  dare  to  abandon  all  share  in 
guidance  of  it,  while  there  ig  any  chance  of  turning  it  to  good, 
feel  also,  that  the  decision  of  Kings  College  would  greatly  assist  in 
determining  me  how  to  act.     If  tliey  break  off  all  connexion  widH 
us,  and  thus  leave  ug  wholly  in  the  condition  of  an  University  fo^* 
men  of  one  pnrty  only,  I  should  be  in  haite  to  be  gone  :  but  if  they 
stay  on,  and  are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  our  religious  Examii^^f 
tion,   I  should  like  to  stay  on  too.  to  make  that  Examination  fl^B 
good  as  I  could.     If  you  know  what  Hugh  Rose's  sentiments  are'on 
this  point,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  write  me  a  few  lines  about 
it?    Your  Consecration  Sermon  for  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  nevei 
reached  me,  or  other\sise  I  hope   that  I  should  liave  bad  the 
to  thank  you  for  it  long  ere  now.     I  used  to  think  that  we 
well,  but  I  heard  that  you  had  been  shocked  by  my  Church  Refoi 
Pamphlet;  and  many  men  with  whom  I  once  agreed  have  been 
scared  in  these  later  days,  and  have,  as  I  think,  allowed  tlieir  feara 
to  drive  them  to  the  wrong  quarter  for  relief.     I  could  tell  you 
readily  enough  with  what  partien  I   disagreed — namely,  with 
My  own  ttXtUTaTot  Tixo^  I  shall  never  see  fuUilled,  and  what  is 

least  bad,  hvri^  TX&Wi,  I  hardly  know I  heard  of  your 

illness,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  you  were  recovered  again.     I, 
have  felt  lately  that  I  am  not  so  young  as  when  wo  skirmished 
the  common  room  at  Oriel,  or  speared  on  Shotover;  but  God  gii 
me  still  so  much  iieallh  and  strength,  that  I  have  no  excuse  for  n( 
aerviug  him  more  actively. 


GLXXXI.      TO   AM   OJ,I>    PtTPlL.      (d.) 

Augbj,  Pebnury  28 

......  Some  passages  of  your  letter  have,  J  confess,  alarm 

me,  as  seeming  to  show  that  you  do  not  enough  allow  for  the  efli 
of  the  local  intiuences  around  you  ;  ihat  questions  fussume  an  unreal 
importance  in  your   eyes,  because  of   their  accidental    magnitud 
within  the  immediate  range  of  your  own  view ;  that  you 
posed  to  dispute  great  truths,  because  in  the  society  into  w 
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'Imppen  to  be  thrown,  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  nasdil  them. 
Now,  I  remember  that  in  Hour)-  Martjn's  Journal,  written  when  he 
was  in  Persia,  there  ia  a  passage  to  this  effect :  "  I  reviewed  the 
evidence  iu  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  MaliommedaniHtn,  and  found 
it  clear  and  convincing."  It  was  natural  that  to  biai.  living  in 
Persia,  Mahommedanism  should  have  acquired  an  importance  of 
which  we  in  Euro|>e  can  form  no  idea ;  it  was  natural  that  be  should 
endeavour  to  satisfy  himself  of  tlie  falsehood  of  that  which  we  tn 
Knglond  may  diduiiss  from  our  minds  with  little  hosiuition.  But  I 
think  it  would  have  startled  us,  had  we  found  him  attaching  so 
much  weight  to  the  goodness  and  the  ability  of  the  Persian  Imaums 
around  liim,  as  to  cout.'t^ivo  it  jtobsible  that  tliey  might  be  right,  and 
that  he  might  find  himself  obliged  to  abandon  his  faith  in  Christ, 
and  adopt  Islam.  Now,  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  that  a  pas- 
«Bge  in  your  letter  did  startle  me  nearly  as  nuub.  when — impressed 
AS  it  seems  by  the  local  and  present  authority  of  Xowmanism — you 
imagined  the  possibility  that  you  might  be  forced  to  look  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Now  Testament  for  the  full  picture  of  Christianity  :  tlmt 
you  might,  on  the  snpposcd  result  of  reading  through  certain  books, 
written  iu  the  second  and  third  centuries,  be  inclined  to  adopt  the 
views  of  St.  Paul's  Judai^iug  op|X)ueuts,  and  reject  his  own.  I 
think  that  you  state  the  question  fiairly — that  it  does  in  fact  involve 
a  choice  between  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  declared  by  himself  and  by 
hia  Apostles,  and  tliat  deadly  apostucy  which  St.  Paul  in'his  lifetime 
saw  threatening, — nay,  the  effects  of  wliich,  during  his  captivity,  had 
well  nigh  supplanted  his  own  Gospel  iu  tlie  Asiatic  Churches,  and 
which,  he  declares,  would  come  speedily  with  a  fearful  power  of 
Iving  wonders.  The  Newmanites  would  not.  I  think,  yet  dare  to 
admit  that  their  religion  was  different  from  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  so.  and  that  what  they 
call  Ecclesiastical  Tradition^conlains  things  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrines  of  our  Lord»  of  St.  Paul,  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  St.  John. 
And  it  is  because  I  see  these  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  not 
the  writings  merely  of  fallible  men.  but  of  men  who,  even  inhuman 
matters,  are  most  unfit  to  he  an  authority,  from  their  being  merely 
the  echo  of  the  opinions  of  their  time,  instead  of  soaring  far  above 
them  into  the  regions  of  eternal  truth  ;  (the  unvarying  mark  of  all 
those  great  men  who  are  and  have  been — not  infallible  indeed — hnt 
truly  an  authority,  claiming  a  priori  our  deference,  and  making  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  examine  well  before  we  pronounce  in  the  pecu- 


feftral  of  ^km 


'.  ti  the  "Soajfamn  ia  tvo  or  Uirae 
^TCB  a  tytHeamtie  rhanritr  to  the  wbolo. 
fffo4iwed  tbe  hbo  lanit  dkerti 
ia  the  gnmth  and  >pitod  of  Jewnti—.  Ko  noa  cob  teAt  Um^  {» 
of  L070U  ftod  mftDf  of  Us  firfloven ;  yet,  vim  Cbfisdaa,  in 
IjumI  at  leact  can  doobt  that,  as  JeoaticnB*  it  vas  not  of  God 
H  «M  groaoded  on  iaisdiood,  and  strore  to  piopigita  &lsebood? 
80,  a^o.  the  Poritana  led  to  tbe  Nonjarois;  aealona,  many  of 
tbein,  and  piotu.  but  namir-nimded  in  tbe  last  degree,  6erce  and 
•laodorotti ;  aiid,  «ven  when  they  irere  opposing  that  which  was  Tezy 
wrong,  meeting  it  H-jtli  something  as  wnnig  or  worbe.     Kenn.  and 

Lllkken,  (uid  Dodwell,  and  I^eslie,  are  now  historical  characters:  we 
can  eeo  their  party  in  iu  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  and  it  beazs 
OD  it  all  tlio  marks  of  an  heresy  and  of  a  faction,  whose  sncoees 
would  hare  obstmrted  good,  and  preserved  or  restored  evil.  When- 
•far  you  see  the  present  party  acting  as  a  party,  they  are  just  like 
the  Nonjnror!,— busy,  tarbulcnt,  and  narrow-minded ;  with  no  great 
or  ((ood  nhjrcU,  but  Homothing  thnt  is  ut  best  fimliistic,  and  generally 
nii«chtevuuH.     That  many  of  Iheae  men,  as  of  the  Nonjurors  and  of 
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the  Jesuits,  ore  far  better  than  their  cause  and  principles  I  readily 
allow ;  but  tbeir  caude  is  ever  one  and  the  some — a  yiolont  striving 
for  forms  and  positive  institutions,  wliich,  ever  since  Christ's  Gospel 
has  been  preached,  has  been  always  wrong. — wrong,  as  the  pre- 
dominant mark  of  a  party ;  because  there  lias  always  been  a  greater 
good  which  needed  to  he  upheld,  and  a  greater  evil  which  needed  to 
be  combated,  even  when  what  they  upheld  was  good,  and  what  they 
combated  was   bad.     And  if  this  same  spirit  infected  the  early 
Church  also,  as  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  it  was  exceedingly  likely  to  do, — if  it  infected 
all  the  eminent  ecclesiastical  leaders  whose  power  and  influence  it 
was  BO  eminently   iitted  to  promote,— if  they  by  their  credit,  (in 
many  respects  most  deserved,)  persuaded  tlie  Church  to  adapt  it, — 
fthall  we  dignify  their  error  by  the  specious  name  of  the  "  Consent 
of  Antiquity,"  and  call  it  an  "  Apostolical  Tradition."  and  think 
that  it  should  guide  us  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture;  when  we 
see  distinctly  in  the  Scripture  itsulf  that  this  very  same  spirit  was 
uniformly  opposed  to  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  and  when  it  is 
one  of  the  commonest  sophisms  which  History  exposes,  that  the 
principle  of  error  wliich  a  great  truth  bad  dislodged,  should  dis- 
guise itself  in  the  outward  fonn,  and  borrow  the  nomenclature  of 
the  system  which  bad  defeated  it ;  and  then  assert  that  its  nature  is 
changed,  and  that  the  truth  no  longer  condemns  it,  but  approves  it? 
•*  If  we  had  lived  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have  been 
partakers  in  the  blood  of  the  Prophets."     "Paul  rightly  condemned 
trusting   to   circumcision,    but   baptism   is   quite   another   thing." 
Whereas  all  the  Newmanite  language  about  baptism  might  be,  and 
probably  was,  used  by  the  Jews  and  Judaizers  about  circumcision; 
the  error  in  both  is  the  same ;  i.  e.  the  teacliing  that  on  outward 
bodily  act  can  have  a  tendency  to  remove  moral  evil;  or  rather, 
the  teaching  that  God  is  pleased  to  act  upon  the  spirit  through  the 
body,  in  a  way  agreeable  to  none  of  the  known  laws  of  our  consti- 
tution ;    a  doctrine  which  our  Lord's  language  about  meats  not 
defiling  a  man,  "  because  they  do  not  go  into  the  heart,  hut  into  the 
belly,"  puts  down  iu  every  possiblo  form  under  which  it  may  at- 
tempt to  veil  itself. 


I 
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CLXXXU.      ^TO    0.   J.    TAUOHAN,   ESQ. 

Bugby,  March  4,  183S. 
You  have  my  most  hearty  congratulations  on  your  success  in  the 
Examination,  which  I  believe  few  will  more  rejoice  al  than  I  do.  I 
cannot  regret  your  heing  bracketed  with  another  man  ;  for,  judging 
by  my  own  feelings  about  you,  his  friends  would  have  been  much 
grieved  if  he  had  been  below  you;  and  when  two  men  do  so  well, 
there  ought,  according  to  my  notions,  to  be  neither  a  better  nor  a 
worse  of  them.  Thank  you  much  for  your  kindness  in  sending  the 
Class  paper,  and  for  your  Declamation,  which  I  like  very  much. 
How  glftd  shall  I  be  to  see  you  when  your  Medal  Examination  is 
over,  and  when,  the  preparation  for  life  being  ended,  you  will  begin 
to  think  of  life,  its  actual  »elf.  May  it  be  to  us  both,  my  dear 
Vaughan,  that  true  life  which  begins  and  has  no  end  in  God.  My 
wife  and  the  children  fully  share  in  our  joy  on  your  account,  and 
join  in  kindest  remembrauces. 


CLXXXiri,      TO   THE    EAHL   OF   BURLINGTON. 

(Chaneellor  of  the  UniTcnity  of  London.) 

Kngby,  March  17,11 
I  fear  that  I  maybe  too  late  in  offering  the  fullowing  suggestions, 
but  I  had  not  observed  the  progress  of  tbe  Committees,  till  I  found 
by  the  reports,  which  I  received  this  morning,  that  a  resolution  had 
been  passed,  but  not  yet,  I  believe,  confirmed,  to  adopt  the  rccom^^ 
mendation  of  the  Vice- Chancellor,  that  tbe  examinations  should  mH 
conducted  entiroly  through  the  medium  of  printed  paj^rs.  I  think 
that  is  a  point  on  which  the  experience  of  0.^ford,  entirely  con- 
firmed in  my  judgment  by  ray  own  experience  here,  is  well  deserving 
of  consideration, — because  we  luibitually  use  and  know  the  value  of 
printed  papers,  and  we  know  also  Uie  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  viv4  voce  examination,  of  which  Cambridge  has  made  no  trial.  1 
think  that  these  advantages  are  much  too  great  to  be  relinquished 
by  us  altogether. 

Ist.  Tbe  exercise  of  extempore  translation  is  the  only  thing  in 
our  system  of  education,  which  enables  a  young  man  to  express  him- 
self fluently  and  in  good  language  without  premeditation.  Where- 
ever  it  is  attended  to,  it  is  an  exercise  of  exceeding  value ;  it  is, 
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fJBcU  on«  of  the  best  possible  modes  of  instruction  in  EngUsb  com- 
pOBilioa.  because  the  constant  comparison  with  the  difTereut  idioms 
of  the  languages,  from  ^vhich  you  urc  tranulating,  hIiows  you  iu  the 
most  lively  manner  the  peculiar  excellences  and  defects  of  our  oirn; 
and  if  men  are  tried  by  written  papers  only,  one  great  and  most 
Tftluable  talent,  that  of  readiness,  and  the  very  useful  habit  of  re- 
taining presence  of  miod.  so  as  to  be  able  to  avail  oueself  without 
nerronsness  of  all  one's  knowledge,  and  to  express  it  at  once  by 
word  of  mouth,  are  never  tried  at  all. 

2nd.  Nothing  can  equal  a  viva  voce  examination  for  trying  a  can- 
didate's knowledge  iu  the  contents  of  a  long  history  or  of  a  philo* 
sophical  treatise.  I  have  known  men  examined  for  two  hours 
togetlier  vivS  voce  in  Aristotle,  and  they  have  been  thus  tried  more 
completely  than  could  be  done  by  printed  papers ;  for  a  man's 
answers  suggest  continually  further  questions;  you  can  at  once 
probe  his  weak  points ;  and,  where  you  &nd  him  strong,  you  can 
give  him  au  opportunity  of  doing  himself  justice,  by  bringing  him 
out  especially  on  those  very  points. 

3rd.  Time  is  saved,  and  thereby  weariness  and  exhaustion  of 
mind  to  both  parties.  A  man  can  speak  foster  than  he  can  write, 
and  he  is  relieved  by  the  variety  of  the  exercise. 

4th.  The  eclat  of  a  \i\U  voce  examination  is  not  to  he  despised. 
When  a  clever  man  goes  into  the  schools  at  Oxford,  the  room  is 
filled  with  hearers  of  all  ranks  in  the  University.  His  powers  are 
not  merely  taken  on  trust  from  the  report  of  the  examiners ;  they 
are  witnessed  by  the  University  at  large,  and  their  peculiar  character 
is  seen  and  appreciated  also.  I  have  known  the  eloquence  of  a 
man's  translations  from  the  poets  and  orators  and  historians,  and 
the  clearness  and  neatness  of  his  answers  in  his  philosophical  ex- 
aniination,  long  aud  generally  remembered,  with  a  distinctness  of 
impression  very  dil^erent  from  that  produced  by  the  mere  knowledge 
tliat  he  is  in  the  first  class.  And  in  London,  the  advantages  of 
such  a  public  viva  voce  examinatiou  would  t>e  greater  of  course  than 
anywhere  else,  because  the  audience  might  be  larger  and  more 
mixed. 

6th.  Presence  of  mind  is  a  quality  which  deserves  to  l>e  en- 
couraged— nervousness  is  a  defect  which  men  feel  painfully  in  many 
instances  through  life.  Education  should  surely  attach  some  reward 
to  a  valuable  quality  which  may  be  acquired  in  groat  measure  by 
«arly  practice,  and  should  impose  some  penalty  or  some  loss  on  the 
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wmnt  of  it.    Xow,  if  jrou  have  printed  papers,  voa  eflectoall j 
man  from  suffering  too  much  from  his  Derroasneas ;  bat  if  jou 
printed  papers  omif^  joa  do  not  I  think,  encourage  as  jott 
do  the  exoeUence  of  presence  of  mind,  and  the  power  of  maUng 
knowledge  arailable  on  the  instant. 

6th.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  no  exact  judgment  of  a 
on  he  fanned  from  a  rira  vooe  examination.     Like  all  other  thinf 
such  an  examination  requires  some  attention  and  some  practice 
the  part  of  those  who  conduct  it ;    but  all  who  have  had  mnch  ex- 
perience in  it  are  well  aware  that,  combined  with  an  examination 
paper,  it  is  entirely  satisfactorT'.     In  fact,  either  system,  of  paf 
or  of  viva  Toce  examination,  if  practised  exclusively,  does  but 
try  the  men.     Each  calls  forth  faculties  which  the  other  does 
reach  equally. 

As  it  is  nut  in  my  power  to  be  present  at  the  next  meetings  ^^H 
the  Unirersity,  I  hare  ventured  to  say  thus  much  by  letter.  ^H 
trust  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  presumptuous  in  having  done  so. 


i 


CLXXXIT.      ♦  TO   DE.    OBEESfilLL. 

l^by.  aUy  15,  18M. 
I  have  been  lately  writing  and  preaching  two  sermons  on 
subject  of  prophecy,  embodying  some  views  which  you  may  perl 
have  heard  from  me  six  years  since,  for  they  have  been  long  in 
mind,  although   I  never  put  them  out  fully  in  writing.      I 
some  thoughts  of  publishing  them  now,  iu  Oxford,  with  somethil 
of  a  Preface,  developing  the  notions  more  fully.     But,  ere  I  do 
as  I  have  never  found  anything  satisfactory  on  the  subject,  I 
to  learn  from  one  who  admires  and  knows  pretly  thoroughly, 
writings   both  of  the  early   Christian  writers  and  of  those  of 
Church  of  Englaud,   what  he  would  recoiumeud,  as  containing 
good  view  of  the  nature  and  interpretation  of  prophecy.      Tl 
know  you  can  learn  from  Pusey,  and  I  should  bo  much  obliged  t^ 
you  to  ask  him  ;    nor  should  I  object  to  your  saying  that  you  are 
asking  for  me ;    only  you  need  not  say  anything  of  my  intenda^M 
publication,  which  irjtleed  is  a  very  hypothetical  intention  after  allT^ 
1  wish  sincorely  to  road  what  Pusey,  and  those  who  think  with  him. 
consider  as  good  on  nny  subject ;   on  this  particiilar  one,  I  do  not 
know  that  their  views  would  differ  from  miuo.      My  small  resi 
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for  those  writers  whom  Pusey  admires  has  heen  purely  the  result 
of  experience :  whenever  I  have  read  them,  I  have  found  them 
wantiug.  I  should  he  very  honestly  glad  to  tjnd  some  oue  amongst 
them  who  would  give  me  the  knowledge  which  I  want. 

We  are  all  lolerahly  well,  hut  the  weather  ia  almost  painful  to 
me ; — it  seems  to  inflict  such  suffering  ou  all  nature. 


to 


CUUtXV.      TO   Ma.   JUSTICE   COLERinOS. 


Eugby,  May  18,  1858. 
The  first  volume  of  Rome  will  he  out  on  Wednesday,  and  yoo 
will  receive  your  copy,  I  hope,  immediately.  I  ask  for  your  con- 
gratulations on  the  termination  of  this  part  of  ray  labours,  whatever 
may  he  the  merits  or  success  of  the  book.  Oue  object  of  publishing 
it  in  separate  volumeii  is,  that  the  sensiible  criticisms  on  the  first 
may  he  of  use  to  its  successors.  I  hope  that  I  hIuiU  hiive  some 
such,  and  I  shall  receive  them  very  thiinkfully.  I  want  hints  as  to 
points  which  require  examination,  for  I  m&y  pass  over  things  through 
pure  ignorance,  because  I  may  know  nothing  Al)out  them ;  but  as  to 
the  great  point. — the  richness  and  power  of  the  narrative, — to  that 
no  criticism  can  help  me;  my  mvn  standard,  T  believe,  is  as  high  as 
any  man's  can  be,  and  my  inability  to  come  np  to  it  or  near  it  in  my 
execution  constantly  annoys  me.  Yet  1  liope  and  think  that  you 
will  on  the  whole  like  the  book;  you  will  not  sympathize  with  all 
the  sentiments  about  Aristocracy,  but  I  think  if  you  ever  see  the 
subsequent  volumes,  you  will  find  that  I  have  not  spared  the  faults 
of  Democracy.  Still  I  confess  that  Aristocracy  as  a  predominant 
element  in  a  government,  whether  it  be  aristocracy  of  skin,  of  race, 
of  wealth,  of  nobility,  or  of  priesthood,  has  been  to  my  mind  the 
greatest  source  of  evil  throughout  tlie  world,  because  it  baa  been 
the  most  universal  and  the  most  enduring.  Democracy  and  tyranny, 
if  iu  thomselvcs  worse,  have  been,  and  I  think  ever  will  be,  less 
prevalent,  at  least  in  Europe ;  they  may  be  the  Cholera,  but  aris- 
tocracy is  Consumption ;  and  you  know  that  iu  our  climate  Con- 
sumption is  a  far  worse  scourge  in  the  long  run  than  Cholera.  The 
great  defect  of  the  volume  will  be  the  want  of  individual  characters, 
which  was  unavoidable,  but  yet  must  lower  the  iutercbt  and  the 
value  of  the  history.  The  generalities  ou  which  I  have  been  obliged 
to  dwell,  from  the  total  want  of  materials  for  painting  portraits,  are 
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a  Bad  contxast  to  those  inimitable  living  pictures  vith  which  Garlyli 
History  of  the  French  Revolution  abounda. 

[After  speaking  of  the  London  University.]     What  the  end 
be  I  (Miu  bcarcely  tell*  but  I  have  no  pleasure  iu  remainiug  iu 
University,  and  yet  I  do  not  like  to  leave  it  till  the  ver}'  last  momt 
It  makes  me  feel  very  lovingly  to  Rugby,  where  I  seem  to  have,  in 
principle  at  least,  what  I  most  like, — that  is,  a  place  neither  like  the 

University  of  London,  nor  yet  like  Oxford where  we  are 

not  ashamed  of  Christianity  or  of  the  Church  of  England,  while  we 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  opinions  and  feelings  which  possess  the 
majority  of  tlie  clergy,  from  Archbishop  llowley  downwards. 


CLXXKVI.      TO  THK   BISnOP   OF   NOBWICH. 

Bugbr,  Jime  7. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  information  contained  in  your 
letter.     I  have  always  obj&cted  to  the  Rule  which  yon  have  marked 
A ;  whereas  1  agree  with  Rulo  B,  if  by  *'  peculiarity  of  doctrinal 
views/'  be  meant  the  peculiar  opinions  of  any  denomination  of  Chris- 
tifltts.     But  Rule  A  seems  to  me  to  be  needlessly  offensive.     As  the 
theological  e.xamination  is  not  necessary  to  the  Degree,  no  one  surely 
but  Christians  would  wish  to  pass  it ;  and  why  should  we  say  that 
we  do  nut  intend  it  to  imply  any  man's  belief  in  Christianity?    I^J 
for  one.  could  never  examine  any  man  in  the  Now  Testament,  if  ^^ 
thought  that  he  did  not  believe  it,  or  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  was  honestly  and  respectfully  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it 
with  a  view  to  his  religious  belief.     I  have  always  tliought   that  to 
examine  in  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  curious  information  was  a  ve^^| 
great  profaneness.  ^^ 

Again,  have  you  thought  anything  more  of  what  Archbishop 
Whately  suggested  to  Dr.  Jerrard,  tlirough  Dr.  Dickenson,  that  the 
certificate  of  a  man's  Degree  sliould  notice  bis  having  passed  the 
tlieological  Examination  ?  Now  I  see  that  the  theological  Examina- 
tion is  to  fallow  the  Degree,  so  that  this  cannot  bo  done ;  and  the 
Degree  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  complete  before  the  theolo- 
gical Examiuation  even  comes  into  question.  And,  when  I  find  from 
Hugh  Rose'a  letter  to  Hare,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  of  mine, 
that  tie  will  care  little  whether  the  students  of  King's  College  poaa 
our  Examination  iu  theology  or  no,  I  am  greatly  afraid  that 
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animatioQ  will  fail  practically,  as  welt  as  m  principle,  to  tnako  a 
marked  distinction  botwccti  the  Cliristinn  and  unolinstinn  stutlcnts 
of  our  University: — the  oue  great  point  which  Warhurton  dreads, 
aud  1  deem  essential. 

I  cannot  di6gui±>o  from  myecir  that  tlie  Uuiversity  of  London,  in 
its  public  capacity,  cannot  bo  considered  as  a  Christian  institution, 
although  it  may  happen  that  all  its  branches  individually  may  be 
Christians;  and  therefore  I  must  withdraw  from  it.  Living  at  such 
a  distance  aa  I  do,  I  can  be  of  no  practical  use  ;  and,  if  I  could,  I 
feel  that  the  practical  good  to  the  extent  which  alone  would  bo 
poesible  would  be  donrly  bought  by  my  acquiescence  in  a  principle 
which  1  so  strongly  disapprove. 

To  see  my  hopes  for  this  new  University  thus  fruatrated,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  disappointments  I  have  ever  met  with.  But  I  cannot 
be  reconciled  to  &uch  a  total  absence  of  all  confession  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  such  a  total  neglect  of  the  comuiund  to  do  all  things  in 
Uis  name,  as  seems  to  mo  to  be  hopelessly  involved  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  University. 

As  to  the  manner  of  my  resignation,  I  would  fain  do  it  in  the 
quietest  manner  possible,  consisteiit  with  the  simple  declumtioa  of 
the  reasons  which  led  me  to  it.  I  suppose  that  the  proper  way 
would  be  to  write  a  short  lettor  to  tho  Cliancellor. 


CLXXXVII.     TO  AS  OLD  PUPtL.   (d.)  — ON  DIFPICtTLTIEfl  IN  SCBSOIUPTION. 

Fox  How,  June  22,  I8SS. 

My  own  answer  must  be  clear  to  you  from  my  own 

practice.  I  do  not  believe  the  damnatory  clauses  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  under  any  qualification  given  of  them,  except  such  as  sub- 
stitute for  them  propositions  of  a  wholly  different  character.  Those 
clauses  proceed  on  a  false  notion,  which  1  have"  elsewhere  noticed, 
that  the  importance  of  all  opinions  touching  God's  nature  is  to  be 
measured  by  his  greatness ;  and  that  therefore  erroneous  notions 
about  tho  Trinity  are  worse  than  erroneous  notions  about  Church 
government,  or  pious  frauds,  or  any  other  disputed  point  on  which 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong,  a  true  and  a  false,  and  on  which  the 
wrong  and  the  false  may  indeed  be  highly  sinful ;  but  it  does  not 

'  Foiticript  to  "  Principles  or  Ohurcb  R«fonn,"  p.  9.     For  the  rimitAtion  to  thin 
Mftteracntf  tee,  amongst  other  pusAges,  Scrmoni,  vol.  iii.  p.  140, 

O  Q 
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follow  that  they  mmt  he ;  and  their  sinfulness  does  not  depend  upon 
their  wrongness  and  falsehood,  but  on  other  circumstanc^^s  in  ihe 
particular  mind  of  the  person    holding  them.     But    I    read   the 
Athanasian  Creed,  and  have  and  would  again  subscribe  the  Article 
about  it,  because  I  do  not  conceiTe  the  clauses  in  question  to  be 
essential  parts  of  it,  or  that  they  were  retmned  deliberately  by  our 
Reformers  after  the  propriety  of  retaining  or  expunging  them  hml 
been  distinctly  submitted  to  their  minds.     They  retained  the  Creed, 
I  doubt  not,  deliberately;  to  show  that  they  wished  to  keep  the 
faith  of  the  general  Church  in  matters  relating  to  the  Arian,  Mace- 
donian, Nestorian,  Kutychian.  and  Socinian  controversies;  and  as 
they  did  not  scruple  to  bum  Ariaus.  so  neither  would  they  be  likely 
to  be  shocked  by  the  damnatory  clauses  against  them ;  but  I  do  not 
imagine  that  the  Article  about  the  Creed  was  intended  in  the  least 
to  refer  to  the  clauses,  as  if  they  supposed  that  a  man  might  embrace 
the  rest  of  the  Creed,  and  yet  reject  thera.     Nor  do  1  think  that 
Reformers,  or  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  the  Church  since,  woi 
have  objected  to  any  man's  subscription,  if  they  had  conceived  8u< 
a  case  ;  bat  would  have  said,  "  What  we  mean  you  to  embrace  is  tlie 
belief  of  the  general  Church,  as  expressed  in  the  Three  Creeds, 
with  regard  to  the  points. — many  of  them  having  been  much  di^H 
putcd, — on  which  those  Creeds  pronounce; — the  degree  of  blam|^| 
ableness  in  those  who  do  not  embrace  this  belief  is  another  matter. 
on  which  we  do  not  intend  to  speak  particularly  in  this  Article." 
do  not  think  thaL  there  is  anything  evasive  or  unfair  in  tiiis.     I 
not  think  that  it  even  requires  in  its  defence,— what  is  yet  mosT 
true, — that  Church  subscriptions  must   be   taken    in  their  widest 
rather  than  in  their  strictest  sense,  except  on  points  where  they 
were  especially  intended  Lo  be  striugeut.  and  to  express  the  opposite 
of  some  suspected  opinion.     Yet.  when  you  speak  of  others  throw- 
ing your  subscription  in  your  teeth,  you  may  surely  say  tliat  it  do^H 
indeed  req^uire  the  utmost  laxity  of  interpretation  to  reconcile  Kei^^ 
nmnism  with  a  subscription  lo  our  Articles,  because  there,  on  points 
especially  disputed,   such  as  the  Authority  of  Tradition,  and  the 
King's  Supremacy,  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Newmaniteaarc 
directly  at  variance.     As  for  as  Kcble  or  Newman  are  concerned,  the 
most  decided  Socinian  might  subscribe  the  Articles  as  consistently 
OS  they  do  ;  but  tlxis  of  course  is  not  the  point,  and  my  opinion  as  to 
the  damnatory  clauses,  as  it  is  mucli  older  tlian  the  rise  of  Newman- 
ism,  80  it  stands  on  grounds  far  ditferent  from  a  mere  orgumentt 
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ad  hominem.  and  1%  I  think,  perfectlj  right,  considered  simply  on 
ihe  merito  of  the  case. 

When  the  faults  of  the  London  University  rovire  all 

niT  teudemesa  for  Oxford,  then  the  fault»  of  Oxford  re(>Gl  mo  ii^iiiit. 
and  make  it  impossible  to  sympathize  with  a  spirit  so  uncon{j;enial. 
Wherefore  I  wi?h  the  wish  of  Achilles,  when  he  looked  out  upon 
the  (tattle  of  the  ships,  and  desired  thut  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
might  destroy  one  another,  and  leave  Uie  field  open  for  better  men. 

We  had  a  very  prosperona  journey,  and  arrived  here  yesterday 
evening  Al>out  nine  o'clock.  The  place  is  most  beautiful ;  but  the 
rain  is  falling  thick. 


OUCXXTIII.      TO   T.    F.    ELUS.    B8Q. 

Bugby,  Augoit  29.  I8S8. 
Independently  of  the  real  pleasure  which  it  would  give  me  to  he 
of  nny  service  to  a  friend  of  yours,  1  have  that  admiration  of  Mr. 
Macaulay's  writings,  and  have  derived  so  much  pleasure  from  them, 
that  it  would  be  but  a  matter  of  simple  gratitude  to  do  anything  in 
my  power  towards  facilitating  his  observations  during  hi^  stay 
at  Home.  I  was  there  myself  so  very  short  a  time,  that  I  was 
able  only  to  look  at  the  mere  outline  of  things;  and  it  was  my 
object  to  go  to  as  many  of  the  higher  points  as  I  could,  in  and  about 
Rome,  that  by  getting  the  landscape  from  a  number  of  different 
points  I  might  better  understand  the  bearings  of  its  several  parts 
towards  one  another.  For  instance,  T  went  to  the  lop  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's;  to  that  of  thn  tower  nf  the  Capitol  ;  to  the  Monte 
Mario;  the  terrace  of  the  Church  of  St,  Pietro  in  Montorio.  (on  the 
old  Janiculum,t  that  of  the  Convent  of  3.  Oregorio,  I  think  it  in,  on 
the  Cfleliau,(from  which  you  look  upon  the  reverse  of  the  Esquiline, 
just  at  the  place  where  the  street  of  the  Carinie  ran  along,)  to  th© 
old  mound  of  Ser.  Tullius;  to  the  summits  of  the  Aveniiue  and 
palatine,  itc.  ;  by  which  I  always  fancy  that  I  have  retained  a  more 
distinct,  and  also  a  more  lively  and  picturesque  image  of  Home  than 
I  I'ould  otherwise  have  gained  within  the  same  space  of  time  ;  and 
if  I  were  to  go  again,  1  think  I  should  do  the  same  thing.  Out  nf 
Kome  I  should  recommend,  as  near  objects,  Tivoli,  of  course,  and 
the  Alban  hills,  aud  especially  Palestrina  (Prsenesto).  !f  I  could 
get  there  again.  I  should  wish  especially  to  take  tlie  upper  road 

tRome  lo  Naples,  by  Palestrina.  Anagni,  Frosinoue.  and  the 
(1  G   2 
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TftUej  of  the  Gorigliano.  This  is  every  -way  a  most  interesting  line, 
atid  it  might  easily  include  Arpino,  I  am  uot  sure  nhere  you  would 
best  come  out  upon  the  plain  of  Naples.  I  should  try  to  get  by 
S.  Germoiio  and  Monte  Cassino,  in  the  great  road  from  Naplee, 
acroea  to  the  Adriatic;  and  bo  to  descend  by  the  Valley  of  the 
Voltomo.  either  upon  Capua,  or  straight  byCaraz/EO  and  Gaserta. 

Much  must  depeud  on  the  state  of  the  banditti,  wliich  is  always 
known  on  the  epot.  If  they  are  well  put  don-n,  as  I  believe  they 
are,  the  upland  valleys  in  the  central  Apennines  are  most  attractive. 
I  had  a  plan  once  of  turning  off  from  the  great  road  at  Terni. 
then  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Velino  to  Uieti,  and  making 
my  way  through  what  they  call  tlie  Cicolano, — the  country  of  the 
Aborigines  of  Cato, — down  upon  Alba  and  the  Lake  Fucinus; 
from  thcnco  you  can  go  either  to  Rome  or  Naples,  as  you  like. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Alba  ia  doubly  interesting,  as  it  is  close  by 
the  field  of  Scurzola,  the  scene  of  Conradin's  defeat  by  Charlea  of 
Aujou.  In  Etruria  I  would  make  any  efforts  to  get  to  Volteifll 
which  is  accessible  enough,  either  from  Leghorn  or  from  Sienna. 
If  Mr.  Mncnulay  is  going  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  will  find 
Keppel  Craven's  recent  book,  '*  Travels  in  the  Abruzzi,"  ttc..  O^H 
ceediugly  useful, — as  a  regular  guide,  I  have  not  met  with  a  bett^^ 
book.  Does  he  know  WestphaVs  book  on  the  Caiupagna?  lengthy, 
but  full  of  details,  which  are  carefully  done. 


CLXXXIX.       TO    THE    REV.    DB.    BAWKtKH. 

^Two  Ictterij  u  being  doiely  connected  wilb  each  other,  are  here  joiaed.) 

(A.)  Fox  Huw,  Augiut  5,  1838. 

Just  before  the  holidays,  1  had  a  letter  from  Cardwell, 

in  which  he  mentioned  that  there  was  some  scheme  for  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  the  Degree  Examination.  I  should  rejoice  at  this, 
but  I  more  desire  your  old  plnu  of  an  Examinatiou  at  entrance, 
which  would  be  so  great  a  benetJt  at  once  to  you  and  to  us.  With 
regurd  to  the  Examinations,  I  hear  a  general  cempkint  of  the  vari- 
ableness of  the  standard;  that  new  Examiners  lay  the  main  stress 
on  the  most  diO'erent  things ;  with  some  Scholarship  is  everything, 
with  others  Uistory.  with  others  the  Aristotle,  &c.  Now  it  is  a 
very  good  tiling  that  all  these  should  have  their  turn,  and  should 
all  be  insisted  upon ;  but  I  think  that  some  notice  should  be  given 
beforehand,  and  that  a  new  Examiner  should  state,  like  the  I?r»tors 
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at  Rome,  what  points  he  intended  partirulariy  to  require :  for  at 
present,  the  men  say  that  liicj  are  often  led  to  attend  to  one  thing, 
from  the  experience  of  the  last  Examination,  and  then  a  new 
Kxamiuer  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  sometliing  else. 

I  (B.) 

I  I  hear  that  jon  are  thinking  of  extending  the  range 

of  yoiir  Examinations  at  Oxford,  at  which  I  wish  you  all  manner 
of  )»uoc€ss.  I  do  not  think  that  rou  need  in  the  least  to  raise  the 
standard  of  your  classes,  but  a  pass  little  go,  or  even  great  go.  is 
surely  a  ridiculous  thing,  us  all  that  the  University  expects  of  a 

I      man  after  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  schooling  and  lectur- 

t  ing.  I  think,  too,  that  physical  science  can  nowhere  be  so  well 
studied  as  at  Oxford,  because  tlie  whole  spirit  of  the  place  is  against 
its  undue  ascendancy ;  for  instance.  Anatomy,  which  in  London  is 
dangerously,  as  I  think,  made  one  of  the  quulificationB  for  a  degree, 
might  be,  T  imagine,  profitably  required  at  Oxford,  where  you  need 
not  dread  the  low  morals  and  manutirs  of  so  many  of  the  common 

medical  students 

I  have  read  Froude's  volume*,  and  I  thiuk  that  its  predominant 
character  is  extraordinary  impudence.  I  never  saw  a  more  remark- 
able instance  of  that  quality  than  the  way  in  which  he,  a  young 
man,  and  a  clergjnian  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  reviles  all 
those  persons  wliom  tlie  accordant  voice  of  that  Church,  without 
distinction  of  party,  has  agreed  to  honour,  even  perhaps  witti  an 
excess  of  admiration. 

h^m  CXC.      \  TO   THE   REV.    W.    K.    HAMILTON. 

Ragby,  Oclobfr  6, 1838. 
Will  you  thank  Wordsworth  for  his  specimen  of  his  Grammar 
when  you  write  to  him  ?    I  am  glad  that  he  writes  it  in  Latin,  being 
fullv  convinced  thut  an  English  Grammar  will  never  be  Temcml>ered 
with  equal  tenacity. 

You  are  indeed  too  much  of  a  stranger  to  us,  and  it  would  delight 
us  to  see  you  here  again,  or  still  more  to  see  you  in  Weslmorolaud. 
Uut  I  know  the  claims  of  your  paiish  upon  your  lime ;  as  well  as 
those  of  your  relations.  Only,  whenever  you  can  come  to  us,  let 
me  beg  that  you  will  not  Itt  slip  the  opportunity 

'  i.e.  tlie  first  Tolume  of  ihc  fint  part  of  Proude'a  E«xiuuii«.  The  oih«r  three 
voluroei  b«  bod  not  read. 


Tjxs^  mmaas  n  ins  u-  'w  &  «en  of  aizBafivbav  d  =- 
r*sc  uiiL  incfciL?!  T?*n.p-^ir  limimi  jmr'  rf  mr"  jqucec  t:*^^^  tafr  3 

x  r^uiciiius   Qiuuo-.   iiii:  TiZJas  IE  mssazBii  sf^  "SJ   crsti  T*;<^s  is. 
■n»:nu    iini.   -nG=-Zj=<miL   mcrfr* .    *iiff»  TT"T'ff    wT.ir*  niTr  t*^r 

s^-Zli-L    uxT     -^gr-n-n*    5c*S:iL    i:     2«i     MpuZL     irTiapr     ITS    ^29(039^^. 

-L  Ut  rr.^T-:!  .c  NrrTnanafiit     irsc.  srscir.  k  r:  ~-=ms£  ^ie=.  i^  iir 

.  TT   ■  i*:i'r7"  i.c  txif  jkc  tti  isiae:^  jsur* .  cii  ^^  p^.^k  b:^  is 

Tii-  1  ii-r  5r«Ki  JtrtZj  sari  4  «c«Ki:=i*ir  ziT  -.ijs  «ai  oC  »2I  oiber 
^i^Ttrsv  iiiL:  lt:  s.»:*i  lii  *:;*«  i^ii  hilj.  *5  I  5=7505*  can  soiwIt 
';«f  ici^riri-i  trs-i  -2.  "lif  "rici-L  B=rs**ri  i^s  ;«c«s  ■with  as  f;.r  sii 
ia-^  v.:l  ';^  T-Jt  tic  Hfr-rr  I:  t^  itlicir^  i>  ^1  ibAS  cv 
irtrr-siuc  ;c  i-:f  fAirk.c-£:ziirT  exreC-iox  hkl  a;<  ieoeiTed  me: 
"=t-  li-:  rsfcLrr  r^-si  s^mtsse;  =.t  r^xUri:*:::-  :'  win:   he  ws* 


ie^.nr^:::"   -^.  i  I   i^":    ;*:•:-  i:'=  :^  ^1'=  ::  the  s:i:;-r::.  I  ler: 

:T  '-.iJ-  Cl"."-r   Tr-jT-'--  *-    ■^-Ti.    -T  's^..    >X "    J,-    >-.       AM^T  tI16  111*,  -i:"?- 

i-.^.Vr  tr::ii  *.i.i  uii.;  rr.j  :i  tlr  S^'nitc.  I  .f.t  thii  it  would  l^  uu- 
u\-:-.:v.^  t:  A^.'iti  '.Ir  ziittcr  ijrsi-.  i:ii  ::  ozly  reniiice'.i  fc*r  me 
:.'  ,v::>:  UT  ■srhrihir  the  ir5:::-u:n  ■;:  &  v.-'u-rArr  ExaminAti.>n  in 
l-;/.,v>  '^•— -  sit-^rV.  e:;h-:r  i'ra-:u..L>  .:r  :u  theorr.  ihjse  pnn- 
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I  did  not  wish  to  decide  this  poiul  hastily,  but  after  tbe  fullest 
coubideratiou  und  inquiry.  ]  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  voliio- 
tai7  Examination  will  not  be  ftaUsfactory,  Practically  I  fear  it  will 
not,  l»ecause  the  members  of  King's  College  will  not  be  encouraged 
by  their  own  autboriUes.so  far  as  I  can  learn*  tu  tiubject  themiielvet 
to  it ;  and  the  memben  of  University  College  may  be  supposed,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  their  own  society,  to  be  averse  to  it  alto- 
gether. But,  even  if  it  were  to  answer  practically  better  than  I 
fear  it  will  do.  »l\\\  it  does  not  natibfy  the  great  principle  that 
ChriBtiauiiy  bhould  be  the  base  of  all  public  education  in  this  coun- 
tJT.  Wliereas  with  us  it  would  be  no  esiiential  part  of  one  system, 
but  merely  a  branrh  of  knowledge  which  any  man  might  pureue  if 
he  liked,  but  which  he  might  also,  if  be  liked,  wholly  uegU^ct. 
without  forfeiting  his  cUim,  according  to  oar  ealtmate,  to  tbe  title 
of  a  completely  educated  man. 

And  furtlicr.  as  it  appearc4l.  I  think,  to  the  majority  of  the  Senate, 
tliat  the  terms  of  our  Charter  positively  forbade  that  which  in  my 
judgment  is  indispensable ;  aud  as  there  is  a  painfulness  in  even 
appearing  to  dispute  tbe  very  law  under  which  our  University  ex- 
ists:  there  seems  to  me  an  additional  rea^n  why,  disapproving  as 
1  do  very  strongly  of  that  which  is  held  to  be  the  main  principle 
of  our  Charter.  I  should  withdraw  myself  from  the  University 
altogether. 

I  trust  I  need  not  assure  your  Lordship  or  the  Senate,  that  I 
am  resigning  my  Fellowship  from  no  factious  or  disap|iointpd  feeling, 
or  &x}m  any  personal  motives  whatever.  Most  sincerely  shall  I  re- 
joice if  the  University  does  in  practice  promote  the  great  interesU 
to  which  the  principle  appears  to  me  to  be  injurious.  Most  glad 
shall  I  be  if  those  whose  affection  to  those  interests  is,  I  well  know, 
quite  as  sincere  and  lively  as  mine,  shall  be  found  to  have  judged 
of  their  danger  more  truly  as  well  as  more  favourably. 


CHAPTER  rX. 


LIFB  AND  CORRBSPONDBKCB,  NOVEMBBE  1838  TO  SBPTEMBEft.j 

1841. 


It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  change  which  once  more  passed,^ 
over  his  state  of  mind  during  these  last  yoara  of  liis  life 
retirni,  though  in  a  more  cliastened  form,  of  the  youthfal  enei 
and  serenity  of  the  earlier  port  of  his  career  at  Rugby- 
Martinmas  summer  succeeding  to  the  dreary  storms  witli  whi< 
he  had  been  so  long  encompassed;    and   recalling   the    moi 
genial   season,  which   had   preceded   them,  yet  mellowed  ani 
refined  by  the  experience  of  the  intervening  period. 

His  whole  constitution  seemed  to  have  received  a  new  spring] 
"The   interest  of  life,"  to  use  his  own  description  of  midd] 
age*,   ** which   hod  begun  to   fade   for  himself,  revived  wil 
vigour  in  behalf  of  his  children."     The  education  of  his  own 
sons  in  the  school, — his  firmer  hold  of  the  reins  of  government, 
— his  greater  familiarity  with  the  whole  machinery  of  the  pla( 
— the  increasing  circle  of  pupils  at  the  Universities,  who  look( 
upon  him  as  their  second  father; — even  the  additional  bodilyl 
health  which  lie  gained  by  resuming  in  1838  his  summer  tours 
on  iho  continent, — removed  that  sense  of  weariness  by  whioh^l 
he  had  been  at  times  oppressed  amidst  Ids  heavy  occupations,^^ 
ond  bound  him  to  his  work  at  Rugby  with  a  closer  tie  than 
ever. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  his  ordinary  work  that  a  new  iuflucm 
seemed  to  act  upon  him  in  the  determination  which  ho  form* 
to  dwell  on    those  positive  truths  on  which    he    agreed   witli 
"  Sermoiu,  toL  ir.  p.  115. 
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Others,  rather  than  to  be  alwaj's  acting  on  the  defensive  or 
offensive. 

To  this  various  causes  had  contributed, — the  weariness  of 
the  contest  ol'  the  lost  four  yeare, — the  isolaLioa  in  which  ho 
found  himself  placed  after  Iiis  failure  in  the  London  University, 
— the  personal  intercourse,  now,  after  an  interval  of  eleven 
years,  renewed  with  his  fi*iend  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,-^the 
recoil,  which  he  felt  from  the  sceptical  tone  of  mind  which 
struck  him  as  being  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  new 
school  of  Oxford  Theology.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  struck 
out  all  the  political  allusions  of  his  notes  on  Thucydides,  wliich 
were  now  passing  through  a  second  edition,  **  not/"  he  said,  "  as 
abhorring  the  evils  against  which  they  were  directed,  less  now 
than  I  did  formerly,  but  because  we  have  been  all  of  us  taught 
hy  the  lessons  of  the  last  nine  years,  that,  in  poliiical  matters 
more  especially,  moderation  and  comprehensiveness  of  views 
ore  the  greatest  wisdom.""  So,  agaiu,  in  the  hope  of  giving  a 
safer  and  more  sober  direction  to  the  excitement  then  prevailing 
in  the  country  on  the  subject  of  National  Education,  ho  pub- 
lished a  lecture  dehvered  in  I83H  before  llio  Mechanics'  lusti- 
lute  at  Rugby,  on  the  Divisions  of  Knowledge;  "feeling  that 
while  it  was  desirable  on  the  one  Iiand  to  encourage  Mechauics' 
Institutes  on  account  of  the  good  which  they  con  do,  it  was  no 
less  important  to  call  attention  to  their  necessary  impijfcctions, 
and  to  notice  that  great  good  which  they  cannot  do."  His 
"Two  Sermons  on  Prophecy,  with  Notes,"  wliich  were  pub- 
hshed  in  the  same  year,  and  which  form  the  most  complete  and 
systematic  of  any  of  his  fragments  on  Exegeticol  Theology,  he 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  peace  offering,  '*  in  which  it  was  his 
earnest  desire  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  such  questions  as 
might  engender  strife, — that  is  to  say,  such  as  are  connected 
with  the  peculiar  opinions  of  any  of  the  various  parties  existing 
within  the  Church."  And  it  must  have  been  a  pleasure  to  liim 
to  witness  the  gradual  softening  of  pubhc  feehng  towards  him- 

*  The  whole  pasuge  in  which  this  ocean  (noticing  a  MTore  attack  upon  him, 
inlroduceil  inio  an  nrticle  in  the  Quarterly  Review  by  "a  writer  for  whom  he 
eiilert&tni^l  n  very  «iiici>re  respect")  well  iUustrmlcA  his  fccliog  at  thu  time.  (Note 
ou  Thttcyd.  U.  40,  2nd  ed.) 
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Oxfbfd,  to  see  his  firienda  the  Cbevafier  Banttenand  iho 
Poet  Wofilawofth  rcoeire  tbeir  At^iixB  at  the  eommcmoratit 
of  1889,  wlieo  he  abo  bad  the  oppocumiKy  of  zeneviag  firieDdlv 
eoBPeiiona,  wlndi  the  late  nnhappy  dmnoas  bad  intemxpt^ 

Hi»  wisli  for  a  closer  arapathy  and  union  of  e^ita  amongst 
all  good  men  was  farther  increased,  vben,  in  1839^0, 
attention  was  again  called  to  the  social  evils  of  the  coontry, 
betraying  tLemttclvea  in  the  disturbances  of  Chartism,  and 
alarm  wtilcb  had  poaseesed  him  in  1831-32  returned,  though 
a  more  cfaosterDed  form,  nerer  to  leave  him.     '*  It  haunts  me, 
he  said>  "  I  maj  almost  say  night  and  day.      It  fills  me  with 
ajttooishment  to  see  autislavery  and  misaionary   societies   so 
buoy  with  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  yet  all  the  worst  evils  of 
Hlavery  and  of  heathenism  are  existing  amuugst  ourselves.    But 
no  man  seems  no  giiied,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  so  endowe 
by  God,  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  as  to  read  this  fearful  riddle 
truly;   which  most  Bphinx-Iikc,  if  not  read  truly,  will  m 
fliiroly  bo  the  dcHiruction  of  us  all."      To  awaken  the  highe 
orders  to  the  full  extent  of  the  evil,  was  accordingly  his  chii 
practical  aim,  whether  in  the  Letters  which  he  addressed  to  the 
**  Hertford  Reformer,"  or  in  liis  attempts  to  organize  a  Society 
for  that  purpose,  as  described  in  the  ensuing  correspondenceu 
'*  My  Ibar  with  regard  to  every  remedy  that  involves  any  socri 
fioOH  to  tlio  upper  classes,  is,  that  the  pubhc  mind  is  not  y 
enough  awrire  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  submit  to  them 
'  KiiowumL  tliou  not  yoL  thiit  Egypt  is  dcstruyed,'  was  die  ques 
tion  put  to  Phuraoh  by  his  oounsQllors;  for  unless  he  did  know^l 
it,  thciy  were  awaro  tbut  he  would  not  let  Israel  go  from  servin 
him." 

Most  of  nil  were  these  feelings  exemplified  in  his  desire,  no 
nioro  Btroiig  tlnui  ever,  for  the  revival  of  wliat  he  believed  to  be 
thu  Muu  ideu  of  the  Church.  '*  I  am  continually  vexed,"  hei 
writes  iu  iHi{\,  "  rit  being  Huppoaed  to  bo  a  niaintainer  of  nega- 
tivea — an  enemy  to  other  systems  or  theories,  with  no  positive 
end  of  my  own.  1  have  told  you  how  it  wearies  mo  to  be  merely 
itpposing  Newninnism.  or  thin  thing  or  that  thing;  we  want  am 
Htiuiil  irutli,  and  an  actual  good.     I  wish  to  deliver  myself,  if  I 
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can,  of  my  positive  notions, — to  state  tlmt  for  which  I  long  so 
eagerly ;  Umt  glorious  Church  which  AntirJirists  of  all  eorta 
hate  and  are  destroying.  If  any  one  would  join  me  in  this,  I 
should  rejotce ;  many  more,  I  feel  sure,  would  agree  with  me,  if 
they  saw  that  the  truth  was  not  destructive  nor  negative,  hut 
most  constructive,  most  positive."  His  desire  for  removing  iiny 
particular  grievances  in  the  ecclesiastical  system  was  propor- 
tionably  diminished.  The  evil  to  he  abated,  the  good  to  be 
accompHshed,  appeared  to  him  beyond  the  reach  of  any  single 
measure;  and  though  in  IbiO  he  signed  a  Petition  for  altera- 
tion in  the  subscription  to  the  Liturgy  and  Articles,  yet  it  liad 
80  little  bearing  on  liis  general  views  iis  not  to  be  worth  men- 
tion here,  except  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  any  misappre- 
hension of  his  doing  so.  It  wus  planned  and  drawn  up  entirely 
■without  Lis  participation,  and  wus  only  brought  to  his  notice  by 
the  accident  of  two  of  the  principal  movers  being  personal 
friends  of  his  own.     Whatever  scrupleB"  he  hud  once  had  on 


^ 


*  Thi«  teems  the  fittett  jitac«  for  noticing  a  previ<ni6  jutiBAge  in  hii  lift;,  cuunected 
with  the  iiilject  of  lubscription.  The  graver  difficulties,  which  M  r.  Juitice  Coleridge 
hai  noticed  ai  attending  his  fi»t  Ordination,  nevKt  rt^tLimtrd  after  the  )^ear  1820, 
when  he  seems  to  Imve  arrivetl  at  a  coupletu  convicticm  both  uf  his  ccuscicnce  and 
anderstanding,  that  there  was  no  real  ground  for  entertaining  ihem.  The  morbid 
•tale  of  mind  into  which  he  was  thrown,  from  various  causes,  at  his  entrance  ou  life, 
makes  it  diiBcult  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  these  doubts,  or  the  exact  Tiew 
which  he  took  of  them  himself:  but  the  recollection  of  those  friends  who  best 
remember  bim  at  the  time  juit  specified,  warrants  the  canclusioa  that,  whatever  thry 
were,  he  was  altimutety  freed  from  them  bjr  the  joint  ellect  of  a  healthier  frame  of 
nind,  when  be  had  eniered  on  practical  life,  and  of  the  conviclion  that  the  view 
which  he  eventually  adopted  was  less  encumben>d  with  difficulties  than  any  other. 
It  waa  oo  wholly  distinct  grounds  that,  during  the  inquiries  which  bo  prosecuted  at 
Iitlebam,  there  arose  tn  his  mind  scruples  on  one  or  two  minor  questions,  which 
appeared  to  him  for  a  long  time  to  present  insuperable  obstacles  to  bis  taking  any 
office  which  should  involve  a  second  subscription  to  the  Articles.  "  I  attach,"  he 
•aid,  "  no  irapcrtaoce  to  my  own  difTereuce,  except  that,  however  trifling  be  the 
point,  and  however  gUtlly  I  would  wave  it  altogether,  still,  when  I  am  required  to 
acquiesce  in  what  I  think  n  wrong  opinion  upon  it,  I  must  decline  compliance."  On 
these  grounds  he  long  hesitated  to  take  FrieBt's  Order*,  at  least  unleu  he  bad  the 
opportunity  of  cxptuining  his  objections  to  tlie  Bishop  who  ordained  him:  aiid  it 
was  in  Csct  on  this  condition  that,  after  his  appointment  to  Rugby,  while  still  in 
Dracnn's  orders,  he  consented  to  be  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  his  diocese,  at  that 
lime  Dr.  flowley;  as  appears  from  the  following  cxtncts  from  letters,  uf  which  the 
first  itatcs  bia  inteniioii  with  regard  lo  another  situation  in  1820,  which  he  fulfilled 
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ih9mhject,htdheealimgmnoe9t!iUftai;  talk 
horn  Im  ntwOliDgBcn  to  kt  ocbcn  bear  alone  wliai  be  con- 
^tani  lobe  ttt  mgoiioAaB.  tint  be  joined  in  >  moeome,  from 
vbich  he  would  et  tfaie  penod  bsve  been  n«BimUy  repelled, 
boib  by  hie  deein  to  alley  tboee  enspidottft  egaiitn  bun  vhich 
be  wee  oow  eo  enxioQs  to  remore,  and  by  bie  eonviction  that 
the  objoctB  which  he  moet  wished  to  attain  lay  entirely  in 
another  direction. 

But  in  proportioii  to  the  strength  of  his  belief  that  tbeee 
objects,  whether  social  or  religions,  lay  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  fdngle  meaeore,  or  of  any  individoal  efforts,  was  the  deep 
melancholy  which  poesessed  him,  when  he  felt  the  manifold 
obstacles  to  tlicir  accomplishmenL.  His  faroarite  expression 
ix^t^f^Mvn  9ro^Aapfo«ovTa  ^ip  fin^ivoi  Kfaristv^ — '*  tlie  bitiereet 
of  all  griefs,  to  see  clearly  and  yet  to  he  able  to  do  nothing," — 
might  Htond  as  the  motiu  of  hiu  whole  mind,  as  oAl^u  before  in 
his  life,  so  most  emphatically  now.     The  Sermon  on  "  Christ's 


in  1628,  in  the  tnteml  belween  hU  election  at  Ragbf,  and  hit  entrance  npon  bti 
office.  1.  "A*  my  objeclions  tnrn  on  jminu  wlikh  all,  I  belicTe,  would  conndcr 
immaterial  in  tlifmielrrt,  T  would  conwnt  to  be  ordained,  if  any  BisHnp  would 
ordnin  mc  on  an  oxpUctt  itatemmt  of  my  diangrcement  on  those  points.  If  he  would 
not,  (bvn  my  couriw  would  bo  plain;  and  there  wnnld  be  nn  end  of  all  thought  of  it 
ftl  onco."  2.  "  I  ahall.  I  belierc^  bo  ordained  Prieit  on  Trinity  Sunday,  being 
onlninod  by  the  Binliup  of  London.  I  wiihvd  to  do  this,  because  I  wished  to 
a^lministrr  tho  Sflcmmi-nt  !n  the  chnpel  at  Bugby,  and  because,  at  I  shall  have  in  a 
ninnruT  thn  orcraight  of  the  chaplnin,  I  thought  it  would  be  scarce  Kcmly  for  me  a« 
a  Doornn,  to  intcrTiirti  with  a  Pricit;  and  after  a  long  convenalion  with  tbo  Bifbop 
of  London,  I  do  not  ubjt'ct  to  be  ordnined." 

Thli  wiu  till'  Inil  imw  thnl  he  was  to-uubtcd  with  any  simiUr  perplexities;  and  in 
bt(i*r  yeari,  ns  iififR'art  from  more  than  one  letter  of  this  period,  he  thought  that  he 
h*4t  io  hi"  (^iir-lir-r  lifi*,  uvrrrntcd  the  ditliculties  of  suhicription.  The  particular  tub* 
joct  of  hi*  M'riiiilrt/trnie  Trom  hiit  doubt„  founded  chiefly  on  internal  evidence,  whether 
Ult  Kpi«t1(i  to  lti<>  Hilircwi  diij  not  boUiitg  to  n  period  subsequent  (o  the  Apostolical 
■K*.  It  mny  hv  wnrih  while  to  mention,  ihnt  this  doubt  was  eventually  removed  by 
an  InrrvNifHl  study  of  the  Scripttirn,  and  of  the  mrly  Christian  writers.  In  the  ten 
Irttt  yertrs  of  his  life  ht<  never  hesitated  to  use  and  npply  it  as  one  of  the  most  ralna* 
bio  [Mirls  of  ihc  New  Teitameiu :  and  his  laLett  opinion  wot  inclining  to  b«  the  belief 
that  il  niiithl  have  Iteen  uriUeri,  not  merely  under  the  guidance  of  St  Paul,  but  b/ 
ihe  Apoitle  himself.  Thf  iiuly  uther  dithculty,  at  this  time,  to  which,  however,  he 
Ntini'lied  lea*  inipi>rl4iirt*,  am)  whiiti  did  nut  pmctiL-alty  nffert  him  in  hit  silaatian  at 
llt>ad  master,  wn»  tho  indim-rimiiutl**  use  of  the  liapti^nial  and  Burial  Scrricea.  On 
this  puiut,  also,  his  bter  o|iiuion  is  exprvooed  in  Scrm.  iv.  391. 
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Three  Comings,"  in  the  fifth  volume,  preached  in   1839,  truly 

expresses  his  sense  of  the  state  of  public  nffnirs ;— and  in  look- 
ing at  the  general  aspect  of  the  religious  world,  '*  When  1  think 
of  the  Church,"  he  wrote  in  1839,  "  I  could  sit  down  and  pine 
and  die."  And  it  is  remarkable  to  observo  the  contrast  between 
Uie  joyous  tone  of  his  sermoua  on  Easter  Day,  as  the  birthday 
of  Christ's  Religion,  aud  the  tone  of  subdued  and  earnest 
regret  which  marks  those  on  Wliit  Sunday,  as  the  birthday  of 
the  Christian  Church: — "Easter  Day  we  keep  as  the  birtliday 
of  a  living  friend ;  Whit  Sunday  we  keep  as  the  birthday  of  a 
dead  friend." 

Of  these  general  \iews,  tlio  fourtli  volume  of  Sermons, 
entitled  "  Christian  Life,  its  Course,  its  Helps,  and  its  Hin- 
drances/' published  in  May,  1811,  is  the  most  complete  ex- 
pression. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  ports  of  it  tlie  cohner 
tone  of  the  last  few  years  is  disturbed  by  a  revival  of  the 
more  polemical  spirit,  which,  in  the  close  of  1810,  and  the 
beginning  of  l*s-ll,  was  again  roused  against  the  Oxford  school 
of  Theology.  That  school  had  in  the  intcn-al  made  a  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  in  some  important  points  totally  changed  its  orii^^nal 
aspect;  many  of  those  wiio  had  at  first  welcomed  it  with  joy, 
were  now  receding  from  it  in  dismay;  many  of  those  who  had 
at  first  looked  upon  it  with  contempt  and  repugnance,  wero 
now  become  its  most  active  adherents.  But  ho  was  not  a 
man  whose  first  impressions  were  ea&ily  worn  ofl*:  and  his  feel- 
ings against  it,  though  expressed  in  a  somewhat  different  form, 
were  not  raatorially  altered ;  he  found  now  grounds  of  otTenco 
in  tlie  place  of  old  ones  that  were  passing  away;  and  the  In- 
troduction to  this  volume, — written  at  a  time  when  his  indig- 
nation had  been  recently  roused  by  what  appeared  to  him  the 
sophistry  of  the  celebrated  Tract  &0,  and  when  the  pubho 
excitement  on  this  question  had  reached  its  highest  pitch, — 
contains  liis  final  and  deliberato  protest  against  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  fundamental  errors  of  the  system. 

Yet  even  in  this,  he  brought  out  more  strongly  than  ever  the 
positive  grounds  on  which  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  oppose 
it.  "  It  is  because  my  whcde  mind  and  soul  repose  with 
intense  Batisfactiou  on  the  truths  taught  by  St.  John  and  St- 
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— mugt  lead  men  to  think  and   feel  qaietly,  i/  it   be   but  for  i 
moment     My  History  gets  on  bat  slowly,  but  still  it  di>e8  mako 
some  progress,  as  moch  as  I  can  expect  here.     I  am  trying  to  leint 
a  little  Hebrew,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  T  shall  bo  able  to  mik» 
much  of  it ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  time  to  learn,  and  so  irksome  u 
remember,  the  minute  rule^  about  the  alteration  of  the  TOweU.    Bit 
I  should  like,  on  many  accounts,  to  make  some  progress  in  it    Ift 
it  not  marvellous  that  they  can  now  read  the  old  Egyptian  re&dilyi 
and  understand  its  gramnuLr?     It  combines,  as  I  bear,  some  of  Ow 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  the   Semitic  languages  with  othere 
belonging  to  the  IndoGermauic  family,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  period 
previuus  to  the  branching  off  of  these  two  great  families  from  their 
common  stock.     But  these  Egyptian  discoveries  are  likely  to  beoDO 
of  the  greatest  wonders  of  our  age.     What  think  you  of  actiul 
pup>Tus  MSS.  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Pbammitichus  ?  aud  these,  too, 
in  great  numbeis,  and  quite  legible. 


CXCin.      TO   IHZ   CHEVALIZB  BtTMSEN. 

Rugby,  NoTcxnb«r  9, 1S3 

I  thank  you  rery  much  for  your  valuable  notes  on 

M3.  about  the  Church.  I  am  sure  you  will  believe  me  when  I 
that  on  such  a  matter  especially,  "  piene  religio  mihi  est  alitor 
tu  sentire."  And  in  one  main  point  you  agree  with  the  Archbis 
of  Dublin,  who  is  a  man  so  unlike  you,  and  yet  so  able,  that  yoar 
agreement  on  any  point  is  of  very  great  weight.  You  interpret,  I 
think,  as  he  docs,  our  Lord'a  words,  **  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world."  and  you  hold  that  the  Church  may  not  wield  tlie 
temiHjral  sword.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  turning  point  of  the 
whole  question ;  and  if  you  are  right  in  these  positions,  it  follows 
undoubtedly  that  the  Church  never  can  be  a  sovereign  society 
tliereforo  can  never  be  identical  with  a  Christian  State. 

Now  I  wftut  to  know  whnt  principles  aud  objects  a  Christian  Slat© 
can  have,  if  it  be  really  Christian,  more  or  less  than  those  of 
Church.    In  whatever  degree  it  diffora  from  the  Church,  it  beuom 
I  think,  in  that  exact  proportion  unchristian.     In  short,  it  se 
to  me  that  tho  stute   must   be  "  the  world,"   if  it   be  not  " 
Chun^h;**  but  for  a  society  of  Christians  to  be  "  the  worid"  Boei 
mouatrous.     Nor  can  I  understand,  if  thin  be  so,  how  any  Christi 
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can  take  a  port,  otherwise  than  as  passively  obeying,  in  the  concerns 
of  Government.  If  li  iroXirna  iju.«y  i»  o^arw,  then  we  are  in  the  world 
as  li'yoi  or  ^fToixoi,  and  should  not  be  "  cnriosi  in  aliens  repubhca." 
I  think,  then,  that  St.  Paul's  command  to  the  Christians  of  Corinth 
would  apply  to  ua,  and  that  we  ought  never  to  carry  a  cauac  into 
any  other  than  ecclesiastical  courts  :  for,  if  the  civil  courts  are  not 
really  Church  courts,  they  are  not  the  courts  of  the  ayioi,  but  of  the 
world;  and  the  world  cannot  and  ought  not  to  judge  between  Chris- 
tian  and  Christian. 

When  Christ  said  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and, 
forbade  James  and  Joliu  to  call  down  fire  from  heuven,  Ac.  His 
meaning  seems  to  me  to  have  been  this,  tltat  moral  and  religious 
KBperiority,  i.  e.  the  being  Christians,  did  not  confer  any  title  to 
physical  and  external  dominion*.  The  saints,  as  such,  are  not  to 
claim  to  exercise  power ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  bar  to  religious 
persecution,  because  it  is  not  the  possession  of  religious  buperiority 
that  warrants  us  in  exercising  physical  ]>ower  over  other  men.  This 
bars  the  fanatical  doctrine,  tluLt  the  earth  belongs  to  God's  saints : 
it  bars  also,  b.s  I  think,  all  minor  phases  of  the  same  doctrine ;  and 
especially,  I  think,  it  condemns  the  maintaining  by  force  a  Pro- 
testant Establishment  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  as  we  do  in 
Ireland, 

But, — government  being  in  itself  good,  and  declared  to  be 
God's  instrument  for  the  punishment  of  evil  and  the  advaficement 
of  good, — what  possible  objection  can  there  be  to  its  being  exercised 
by  Christians,  when  they  become  possessed  of  it  according  to  tho 
ordinary  laws  of  human  society?  And  if  Christians  exercise  it  they 
must  do  it  either  on  the  principles  of  the  world,  or  of  tho  Church ; 
but  it  can  be  only  on  the  latter,  for  otherwise  they  would  l»c  falso 
Christians. 

Again,  tho  ifryof  of  a  Christian  State  and  Church  is  absolutely  one 
and  the  same  ;  nor  can  a  diSerence  bo  made  out  which  shall  not  im- 
p4ir  the  Christian  character  of  one  or  both  ;  as,  e.  g.  if  the  tf^$»  of 
the  State  be  made  to  be  merely  phjbical  or  economical  good,  or  that 
of  the  Church  be  made  to  be  the  performing  of  a  ritual  torvieo. 

It  is  said  that  the  State  con  never  be  kept  sufTicioDtly  pure  to  bo 

*  "Was  Tbeodofius  right  or  wrong  id  clungiof;  thv  t«injpU«  lolo  chnrelifiT 
Wrung,  if  he  did  it  becaute  in  Mi  bflliiiF  Chrijtiaiiitj  wu  tl>«  only  irut  faith,— rijffal 
if  hr  did  il  becaow  the  Boman  wortd  wu  become  Chriitiiin,  mtd  eho*e  to  have  it« 
public  worBhjp  Chriiuan  abo." — MS.  ConuMot*  od  Arcbbiibn|>  Whatcly's  Kingdom 
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worthy  of  being  considered  as  the  Church;  but  this  to  me  is  a 
fusion.     Purity  and  extent,  whether  as  Church  or  State,  are  to  a  c( 
tain  degree  incompatible.    A  ]arge  church  relaxes  discipline,  and 

for  this  very  reason,  F wiU  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  Ei 

laud.     On  the  other  hand.  States  can  and  have  enforced  the  great 
strictness  of  life,  as  at  Sparta ;  and  the  law  can  always  insist  n] 
anylliing  which  is  called  for  by  public  opinion.     To  make  pui 
lie  opinion  really  Cbristian  is  difficult;  but  it  is  a  difficulty  whii 
exists  as  much  ia  a  Church  as  in  a  Christian  state  :  those  who 
nouiiiml  Cliristians  iu  otie  relatiou  will  be  bo  in  the  other.     I  coi 
add  much  more  on  this  point ;  but  this  will  be  enough  to  show 
that  I  do  not  differ  from  you  without  consideration.     But,  as 
book  is  in  no  danger  of  being  published  yet,  there  will  bo  ample  lii 
to  go  over  the  question  again  fully,  and  also  to  add  those  explanatit 
which  the  naked  statements  in  the  MS.  seem  to  require. 

Another  point,  on  which  I  do  not  seem  as  yet  fully  to  enter 
your  views,  relates  to  what  you  say  of  the  Sacramenla.  I  do  not 
quite  understand  the  way  in  which  you  seem  to  connect  the  virtue 
of  external  ordinances  vdth  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation.  My  own 
ol  jeclion  to  laying  a  stress  on  the  material  elements, — as  distil 
from  the  moral  eHect  of  the  Communion,  or  of  the  becoming  inl 
duced  into  the  Christian  Society, — is  veiy  strong,  because  I  tl 
that  such  a  notion  is  at  variance  with  the  essential  chai-acter 
Christianity.  I  am  sure  that  in  this  we  agree;  but  yet  I 
that  we  should  express  ourselves  differently  about  the  Sacrament 
and  here  I  believe  that  you  liave  got  huld  of  a  ti-uth  which  is 
to  me  dark ;  just  as  I  cannot  understand  music,  yet  nothing  doal 
that  it  is  my  fault,  and  not  that  of  music. 


cxonr.    TO  bbv,  db.  hawkt?C8. 

Fax  How,  Jannaiy  12,  Ij 

When  T  found  how  entirely  I  agreed  with  your  S( 

mon  on  Private  Judgment,  it  struck  me  that  1  had  taken  rather 
indifferently  the  sort  of  vague  odium  which  bos  been  attached  to 
opiuions^  or  supposed  opinions,  for  the  last  ten  years  in  Oxfoi 
that  T  had  forfeited  a  means  of  influence  which  I  might  have  had, 
and  which  would  have  been  a  valuable  addition  to  what  I  have  en- 
joyed among  my  oavu  pupils  at  Kugby.  I  do  not  mean  auylhiug 
political,  nor  indeed  as  to  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  my  opinions  on 
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any  matter,  because  I  h«ve  held  thera  decidedly  and  expressed  them 
opeiily,  and  people  who  differ  from  me  will  of  course  think  me  wrong. 
But  I  think  I  have  endured  too  quietly  a  suspicion  affecting  me 
more  directly  professionally:  a  suspicion  of  heterodoxy  such  as  was 
raised  against  Hampden,  and  wiiit-b  would  e.xclude  me  from  preach- 
ing before  the  University ;  an  office  to  which  otherwise  I  think  I 
ehould  have  a  fair  claim,  from  my  standing,  and  from  my  continued 
connexion  with  the  University  tlirough  the  successive  generations  of 
tny  pupils.     Now  this  suspicion  is,  I  contend,  perfectly  unfounded 
in  itfielf,  and  ut  the  present  moment  it  is  ridiculous;  because  the 
Newmanites  are  far  more  at  variunco  with  the  Articles^  Liturgy,  and 
Constitution  of  the  Clmrch  of  England  than  any  clergymen  have 
been  within  my  memory;  and  yet  oven  those  who  most  differ  from 
them  do  not  endeavour,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  hinder  them  from 
preaching  in  Oxford.     I  am  perfectly  aware  that  my  opinion  about 
the  pretended  Apostolical  succession  is  different  from  that  of  most 
individual  cler0m©n»  but  I  defy  any  man  to  show  that  it  is  different 
from  Uie  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England;  and,  if  not,  it  ia  fairly 
an  open  question  on  which  any  man  may  express  hia  own  opitiion. 
peaceably:  and  he  is  the  schismatic  who  would  insist  upon  deter- 
mining in  his  own  way  what  the  Church  has  not  determined.     But 
in  what  is  commonly  called  doctrine^  as  distinct  from  discipline,  I 
do  not  think  thai  anything  can  bo  found  in  any  of  my  aenuons, 
published  or  not  published,  which  is  more  at  vaiiance  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  sermons  of  any 
other  man  who  has  written  as  many ;  and  not  only  so,  but  I  think 
there  is  no  negative  difference;  that  ia,  1  think  there  would  be  found 
no  omission  of  any  points  wbicli  the  Reformers  would  have  thought 
essentia],  bating  some  particular  questions  whicb  were  important 
then,  and  are  now  gone  by.     I  am  perfectly  willing  to  l>ear  my  por- 
tion of  odium  for  all  that  I  really  have  written,  and  the  Newmanites 
may  fairly  speak  against  my  opLnionii  as  I  do  against  theirs.     But  a 
vague  charge  of  holding,  not  wrongt  but  technically  unorthodox 
opinions,  affects  a  man's  professional  usefulness  in  a  way  that  in  any 
other  profession  would  be  thought  intolerable ;  and,  in  fact,  in  other 
professions  men  would  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  breathe  it.     1  have 
gone  on  with  it  quietly  for  a  long  tirnc^  partly  because  no  charge  has 
ever  been  brought  against  me  which  1  could  answer,  and  partly 
because,  whilst  I  was  so  fully  engaged  at  Hugby,  I  was  not  practically 
reminded  uf  it.     But  as  I  grow  older,  and  the  time  is  approaching 

H  H   !i 
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ffn  H««;  Jmht  90^  1891^ 
.  I  lartv  aftea  iWin^l  of  ywa  taoA  tlw  Coonot  Anag 
AtiUiufwt  of  tte  uyaiaUie  popaktioii.  Most  ^afly 
I  join  m  a^  CeosiUo  otta^i  to  theek  this  terrible  ev3. 
wUcb  ineQ  leeoi  to  n^ud  m  ao  hoptleas  that  thej  voold  rather 
tarn  their  ejes  away  £rom  it,  and  not  took  at  it  till  Unej  must. 
But  that  **auift*  will  eome,  i  fsar,  but  too  soon:  (amply  became 

ther  will  not  look  at  it  now I  am   incliaed  to  think, 

that  the  Poor  Law,  thoogb  I  quite  beliere  it  to  be  in  itself  just 
in  its  principle,  had  ret  Jone  more  moral  harm,  bj  exaspentiDg 
the  minds  of  the  pxrr.  than  it  can  poesiblr  hare  done  good.  I  «m 
very  far,  however,  frjxn  wishing  to  ratoin  to  the  old  sjatem ;  bat  I 
think  that  the  Poor  Law  shoald  be  accompanied  bj  an  orgaoixed 
system  of  Church  charity,  and  also  by  some  acts  designed  in  title, 
u  well  as  in  subetance.  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  that  by  other 
means  than  driving  them  into  economy  by  terror.  Economy  itself 
is  a  virtue  which  appears  to  me  to  imply  an  existing  previous  com- 
petence ;  it  can  surely  have  no  place  in  the  most  extreme  poverty ; 
and  for  those  who  have  a  competence  to  require  it  of  those  who  hava 

not,  seems  to  me  to  be  something  very  like  mockery I 

shall  be  in  London.  I  hope,  on  the  6th,  and  shall  be  staring  at 
ft  No.  I,  Tavistock  Square.     If  I  can  8t;e  you  either  there>  or  by  call- 

I         ing  on  you  in  Ludgate  Street,  it  will  give  me  much  pleaeore. 

m '. 
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ilugby,  February  25,  1839. 
.  .  I  read  and  have  got  Gladstone's  book,  and  quite  agree 
wiui  you  in  my  admiration  uf  its  spirit  throughout;  I  also  like  the 
substance  of  about  half  of  it;  the  rest  of  course  appears  to  me 
erroneous.  But  it  must  be  good  to  have  a  public  man  wnting  on 
snch  a  subject,  atid  it  delights  me  to  have  a  good  protest  against 
that  wretched  doctrine  of  Warburtons  that  the  State  has  only  to 
look  after  Iwdy  and  goods.  "Too  late,"  however,  arc  the  words 
which  I  should  be  ineliued  to  affix  to  every  plan  for  reformiug 
society  in  England;  we  are  engulphed,  I  believe,  inevitably,  and 
must  go  down  the  cataract ;  although  ourselves,  J.  e.  you  and  I,  may 
be  in  Hezekiah'a  case,  and  nut  live  to  see  the  caUujti*ophe. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  truly  kind  offer  of  assistance 
about  the  Uoman  History.  If  any  man  wore  reading  Augustine  or 
any  oilier  writer  fur  hiu  own  purpoaest  and  took  notes  of  such  {toiuts 
OS  yoa  montio]!,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  notes  would  he  very 
useful  to  me  ;  bat  there  is  this  objection  against  asking  anybody  to 
read  for  my  purposes,  that  the  labour  saved  to  me  might  not  be  iu 
proportiijn  to  tlmt  which  I  was  imposing  on  him.  Such  notes  as 
you  suggest  would  he  like  an  exceedingly  good  index;  but  they 
must  rather  guide  my  own  researches  than  supersede  them :  for  it 
is,  I  think,  absolutely  necessary  to  look  through  for  oneself  all  the 
most  important  works  which  relate  to  one's  period  of  history.  I 
shall  save  myself  many  or  most  of  the  Byzantine  writers  by  stopping 
at  any  rate  in  the  eighth  century,  and  confining  myself  chiefly  to  the 
Latin  empire. 

I  think  that,  hard  as  the  Agrarian  questions  are,  they 

connect  themselves  i^ith  one  almost  harder,  namely.  "  How  can 
slavery  be  really  dis^wnsed  with?"  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  easy 
to  say  that  we  will  have  no  slaves,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
make  all  the  human  inhabitants  of  a  countr}'  what  free  citizens 
ought  to  be;  and  tlie  state  of  our  railway  navigators  and  cotton 
operatives  is  scjireely  better  for  themselves  than  that  of  slaves, 
either  physically  or  morally,  and  is  far  more  perilous  to  society.  It 
is  when  I  see  all  these  evils,  which  I  believe  the  Church  was  meorrt. 
to  remove,  that  I  groan  over  that  fatal  system  which  has  so  utterly 
destroyed  it;  that  system  of  Buhsiiluliiig  luireidilies  for  realities, 
which  Newman  aud  his  j^rty  are  striving  to  confirm  and  to  propa- 
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Cbafch  aatteiB.  «f  vUck  GliteMt  • 

1  4»  aoc  a^  ft  pv^r  ft>r  ^  dGte  aD 
iot  thoee  vlio  carucrtly  look  to  Um 
cmkj  fomMit  mtaam  of  aJ]  esnUj  iai| 
is  or  in  iti 
can  or  oo^lK  to  be  liotie  briner^f  nuntaiaiiig  ac^fttiret;  I  vfll' 
Dcitber  write  dot  Ulk  if  I  cm  belp  it  a^ahut  y— ihhmii,  haL/Qr\ 
thai  true  Charch  and  Cbnsti&nitj,  winch  all  kioda  of  eril«  a 
itJi  sppointad  tune,  hare  comlnDed  to  oormpt  aod  deotiiiy.  It 
to  me,  that  a  great  point  mi^t  be  guz>ed  hy  urging  the  rmtomkn 
of  the  OrdfT  of  Deacons,  which  has  been  loog.  quoad  the  reality, 
dead.  Id  large  towna  inany  worthj  men  might  be  found  able  and 
willing  to  cmdertake  the  ofiicc  out  of  pure  love,  if  it  were  nnder- 
stood  to  be  not  necessarily  a  step  to  the  pFesbyierial  order,  nor  at 
all  incompatible  with  lay  callings.  Toa  would  get  an  immense  gain 
by  a  great  entension  of  the  Church, — by  a  sofieniug  down  that  pee- 
tilont  dislinctioD  between  clergy  and  laity,  which  is  so  closely  linked 
with  the  priestcraft  system, — and  by  the  actoal  benefits,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  which  such  an  additional  number  of  ministers  would 
•Dsare  to  the  whole  ChriBtian  congregation.  And  I  believe  tliat  the 
proposal  involves  in  it  nothing  which  ought  to  shuck  even  a  New- 
manite.  The  Canon  Law,  I  think,  makes  a  very  wide  distinction 
between  the  Doacnn  und  the  Presbyter;  the  Deacon  according  to  it, 
if  half  a  Laymnn ;  und  rould  return  nt  any  time  to  a  lay  condition 
altogether ;  and  I  suppose  no  one  is  so  mad  as  to  maintain  that  a 
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minister  abstaining  from  all  secular  callings  is  a  matter  of  necessity, 
seeing  that  St.  Paul  carried  on  liia  trade  of  tenlmaker  even  when  he 
was  an  Apostle.  Of  course  the  Ordination  Service  might  remain 
just  as  it  is;  for  in  fact  no  alteraliou  in  the  law  is  needed; — it  is 
only  uu  alteration  in  certain  customs  which  have  long  prevailed,  but 
which  have  really  no  authority.  It  would  be  worth  while,  I  think, 
to  consult  the  Canon  Law  and  our  own  Ecclesiastical  Law,  so  far  as 
we  have  any,  with  regard  to  the  Order  of  Deacons.  ]  have  long 
thought  that  some  plan  of  this  »ori  loighl  be  the  small  end  of  the 
wedge,  by  which  Anticlirist  might  hereafter  be  burst  asunder  like 
the  Dragon  of  Bells  temple. 

^  Eugby,  March  15,  1839. 

^V  I  Have  just  received  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Franklin,  who,  as  you 
know,  is  Governor  of  Van  Dicmen's  Land,  accompanied  by  one  from 
the  Colonial  0£&ce,  asking  me  to  recommend  some  man  as  Head 
Master  of  a  great  school  in  Van  Diemeu's  Land,  which  it  is  wished 
to  establisli  on  the  very  highest  scale,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  here- 
after become  a  College  or  Univeraiiy  for  tlaat  pnrt  of  the  world. 
[After  stating  the  nature  of  the  situation.]  He  enters  at  length 
and  with  all  liis  heart  into  the  plan ;  and  from  what  he  tells  me  of 
the  capabilities  and  the  want«  of  the  situation,  i  know  of  no  man 
whom  I  could  bo  much  wish  to  see  intrusted  \\ith  it  as  yourself,  if 
you  should  feel  disposed  to  let  me  name  you  to  Lord  Normanby. 
It  is  a  most  noble  field,  and  in  Franklin  himself  you  will  have  a  fel- 
low labourer,  and  a  Governor  with  and  under  whom  it  would  do  one's 
heart  good  to  work.  He  wants  a  CbriMtian,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
scholar, — a  member  of  one  of  our  Ijniversilies. — a  man  of  ability 
and  of  vigour  of  character, — to  become  the  fatlier  of  the  education  of 
a  whole  quarter  of  the  globe :  aiid  to  assist,  under  God's  blessing, 
and  with  the  grace  of  Christ's  Spirit,  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
all  good  aod  noble  princi[>les,  not  only  in  individual  children,  but  in 
an  infant  nation,  which  must  hereafter  influence  the  world  largely 
for  good  or  for  evil.  And  I  thiok  that,  if  you  could  feel  disjiosed  to 
undertake  this  great  missionary  labour,  you  would  work  at  it  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ's  servant,  and  would  become  the  inatruuieut  of  bless- 
iugs,  not  to  be  numbered,  to  thousands,  and  would  for  yourself 
obtain  a  KtLfxov  i^y^v,  such  as  can  raiely  be  the  fortune  of  the  moet 


inei  to  cmy  «B  Ike  «aKkor< 

«r  the  tnfllMr.  This  USng  ■.  I 
■f  ova.  Ev«a  m  « Iw  kwer  poiat  of  viev,  as  ta 
ibe  pMitei  of  A  achnlaartar  in  Mcie^,  5011  are  weD 
k  has  aot  jFct  ohcnaod  tkai  inpM*  m  Ex^lnd,  as  to  ' 
10  undbj  te^iapaUieo|nioaMafibefal 
owies  the  nak  vlaeh  it  InUa  to  its  coaaeiiua  with  tho 
•f  a  clergpnan,  for  that  is  acknowledged  nmTefsallj  in  En^aaad 
be  the  |iwiiperir»H  of  a  geademsa.  If ers  toadao^  Hka  laeca  fifteia- 
torv,  ptaeee  a  taea,  I  tbnik,  in  rather  aa  efatroad  pontion;  ha 
holds  DO  midonhttd  statioo  in  socieCj  bj  these  alooe ;  for  neilher 
edncaUoa  nor  litenture  bsre  erer  enjojed  that  ooosidersdfln 
genenU  respect  in  England,  which  they  enjoy  in  Fnmoe 
Genniinr.  Bat  a  far  higher  oonsidention  is  this»  that  he  who 
to  educate  bojB,  if  be  is  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  his  busi- 
ness, most  be  unwilling  to  lose  such  great  opportonities  as  the 
k clerical  character  girc^  him.  bj  enabling  him  to  address  them  ooih 
tititmlly  from  t}ie  pulpit,  and  to  admiuiater  the  Communion  to  them 
as  tliejr  beoonie  old  enough  to  receive  iU  And  in  a  remote  colony 
it  would  be  eveu  more  desirable  than  in  Euglaud,  tliat  the  head  of  a 
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^reat  institution  for  fducation  should  be  able  to  stfind  in  this  rela- 

tiou  to  bis  pupils ;  and  I  am  quite  suro  that  tlie  spirit  of  proBoljiism, 

which  some  persons  appear  so  greatly  to  dread*  would  do  more  exist  in 

a  good  and  sensible  clergyman,  than  in  a  good  and  sensible  layman. 

Your  master  must  be  a  member  of  some  Church  or  other,  if  he  is  not 

a  minister  of  it ;  if  he  is  a  sincere  member  of  it,  and  fitted  to  give 

I       rcligioui>  instruction  at  oil,  he  must  be  anxious  to  inculcate  iU  tenets; 

I       but,  if  he  bo  a  man  of  judgment  and  honesty,  and  of  a  truly  Catholic 

I       spirit,  he  will  find  it  a  still  more  sacred  duty  not  to  abuse  the  con- 

I       iidence  of  those  parents  of  different  persuasions  who  may  have 

intrusted  their  children  to  his  care,  and  he  will  think  besides  that 

the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian  teacher  ia  not  exacily  the  spirit  of 

proselytisra.     I  must  beg  to  apologize  for  having  trespassed  on  your 

time  tlius  long. 

hfiuRby,  Mnrch  20,  1839. 
Your  letter  gave  me  very  great  pleasure,  and  I  was  really  obliged 
to  you  for  writing  at  such  length,  and  giving  mo  a  full  account  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  your  present  eituatiou.  Ever}*lhing  in  a  posi- 
tion like  yours  depends  on  the  dis|K»sition  and  character  of  the 
family  ;  and  where  these  are  good  and  kind,  the  life  of  a  tutor  may 

be  as  plejisant,  T  think,  as  it  ia  useful  imd  respectable 

I  trust  that  your  health  is  completely  restored,  and  that  you  will 
he  able  to  read  gently,  without  feeling  it  a  matter  of  necessity;  a 
sensation  which  I  suppose  must  aggravate  the  pressure  greatly  when 
a  man  is  reading,  and  feels  himself  not  strong.     But,  on  tlie  other 
band,  you  need  not  tliink  that  your  own  reading  will  now  have  no 
object,  because  you  are  engaged  with  young  boys.     Every  improve- 
ment of  your  owu  powers  and  knowledge,  tells  immediately  upon 
ihem  ;  and  indeed  I  hold  that  a  man  ia  only  fit  to  teach  so  long  as 
I   C  he  is  himself  learning  daily.     If  the  mind  once  becomes  stagnant, 
I"/  It  can  give  no  fresh  draught  to  another  miud :  it  is  drinking  out  of 
PI    a  pond,  instead  of  from  a  spring.     And  whatever  you  read  tends 
generally  to  your  own  increase  of  f>owir,  and  will  bo  felt  by  you  in 
a  hundred  ways  hereafter. 
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CCI.      *  TO  J.    P.    CELL,   EBQ. 
(On  the  death  of  bU  brother,  Chorloi  Qtll.) 

Rugby.  April  6,  ISi^, 
Your  letter  ought  not  to  grieve  me,  but  it  was  a  ahock  for  whi< 
I  was  DOt  prepared,  as  I  had  not  dreamed  that  your  brothel 
departure  was  so  near.  The  thoughts  of  him  will  be  amongst 
most  delightful  of  all  my  thoughts  of  Kugby  pupils  :  so  amiable  i 
BO  promising  here,  and  so  early  called  to  his  rest  and  glory.  I 
feel  more  and  more  for  my  pupils,  and  for  my  children  also,  that 
can  readily  aud  thankfully  see  them  called  away,  when  they  are 
all  human  appearance  assuredly  called  home.  This  is  a  less 
which  advancing  years  impress  veiy  strongly.  We  «in  then  ben 
tell  how  little  are  those  earthly  things  of  which  early  death  deprives 
us,  and  how  foarful  is  the  risk  of  this  world's  struggle.  May  God 
bless  us  through  His  Son.  and  make  us  to  come  at  last,  be  it  Boom 
or  lateTt  out  of  this  struggle  conquerors. 


con.      TO   THE   UNDER   BECRETABT   OF  STATE. 

Juiyi. 

Nothing  can  be  more   proper  than   that  llie  H 

Master  or  Principal  of  the  proposed  School  should  he  subject  to 
control  of  the  Governor,  or  of  the  Bishop,  should  there  be  one  in 
the  colony.     I  am  only  anxious  to  understand  clearly  whether  he 
to  be  in  any  degree  under  the  control  of  any  local  Board,  wheth 
lay  or  clerical ;  because,  if  lie  \vere»  I  could  not  conscientiously  reco 
mend  him  to  undertake  an  office  which  I  am  sure  he  would  short 
find  himself  obliged  to  abandon.     Uniform   experience  shows, 
think,  so  clearly  the  mischief  of  subjecting  schools  to  the  iguomi 
and  party  feelings  of  persons  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  theo: 
and  practice  of  education,  that  I   feel  it  absolutely  necessary 
understand  fully  the  intentions  of  the  Government  on  this  questio: 


CCni.      TO    MR.   JUSTICE   COLERIDGE. 

Rugby,  May  S,  18S0. 
[After  speaking  of  a  decision  respecting  the  Foundationers 
Rugby  School.]     The  world  will  not  know  that  it  makes  no  earthly 
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difference  to  me  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  whether  a  hoy  is  in 
the  lower  school  or  the  upper;  and  that  if  I  had  discouraged  the 
lower  school,  and  especially  the  Foundationers,  who  do  not  interfere 
with  the  nuuilier  of  boarders,  I  should  have  been  quarrelling  with 
my  own  bread  and  butter.  Lord  Laiigdalo  did  not  undersUnd  the 
diflerence  which  I  had  always  made  between  Non-foundation  era 
and  Foundationers,  as  I  hare  indeed  always  adrised  people  not  to 
send  their  sods  as  boarders  under  twelve,  but  have  never  applied 
the  same  advice  to  Foundationers  living  under  their  parents'  roof. 
But  it  is  so  old  a  charge  against  masters  of  Foundation  Schools,  that 
they  discourage  the  Foundationers,  in  order  to  have  lioarders  who 
|>ay  them  better,  that  I  dare  say  Lord  Laiigdale  aiid  half  the  world 
^l  believe  that  I  have  been  acting  on  this  principle ;  and  my  old 
friends  of  the  Tory  newspapers  are  quite  likely  to  gibe  at  me  as 
liking  a  tittle  jobbing  in  my  own  particular  case,  as  well  as  other 
pretended  Reformers.  Even  you.  perhaps,  do  not  know  that  T  re- 
ceive precisely  ua  much  money  for  everj-  Fouiidtitioner,  if  he  be  only 
a  little  boy  in  the  first  form,  as  I  do  for  any  Kon-fuundationer  at  the 
head  of  tlie  school;  so  that  I  have  a  direct  interest — since  all  men 
are  supposed  to  act  from  interest — in  increat>ing  the  number  of 
Foundationers,  and  no  earthly  interest  or  object  in  diminishing 
them.  I  thiuk  you  will  not  wonder  at  ray  being  a  little  sensitive  on 
the  present  occasion,  for  a  judge's  decision  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  an  article  in  a  comuiuu  newspaper;  and,  as  I  believe  that 
nothing  of  the  latter  sort  has  ever  disturbed  my  equanimity,  so  I 
sbnuld  not  wish  to  regard  the  former  lightly.  So  I  should  very 
much  like  to  hear  from  you  what  you  think  is  to  be  done, — if  any- 
tliing.  After  all,  I  could  laugh  heartily  at  the  notion  of  mj  being 
suspected  of  a  little  snug  corruiition,  after  having  preached  Koform 
all  my  life. 


CCIT.       TO    SIR   T.    B.    FASLET,    BABT. 

Bugbji  Mny  10, 1839. 
Tour  absence  wilt  be  a  &ad  blank  in  our  Westmore- 
land visits,  if  we  are  still  allowed  to  continue  thorn.  But  seven 
years  is  a  long  term  for  human  life,  and  so  long  Imve  we  been  per- 
mitted to  go  down  summer  and  winter,  find  return  with  all  our 
family  enure  and  in  good  health ;  so  that  i  cannot  but  fancy  tliat 
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something  or  other  may  happen  to  break  this  happy  uniformil 
OUT  lives. 

The  state  of  public  affaire  is  not  inviting,  and  I  rejoice 

that  we  take  in  no  daily  paper.     It  is  more  painful  than  enough 
read  of  evils  which  one  can  neither  cure  nor  palliate.     The  n 
evil  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chartist  agitation,  is,  I  believe, 
too  deep  for  any  human  remedy,  unless  the  nation  were  possessed 
with  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  goodness,  such  as  I  fear  will  never 
be  granted  to  us  after  we  have  for  so  many  centuries  neglected  tbtt^f 
means  which  we  have  bad.     So  far  from  6nding  it  hard  to  hoIiere^H 
that  repentance  can  be  ever  too  late,  my  only  wonder  is  that  it 
should  ever  be  otherwise  than  too  late,  so  instantaneous  and  so  las 
ing  are  the  consequences  of  an  evil  once  committed.     I  iiud  it  ve 
hard  to  hinder  my  sense  of   this   from  quite  oppressing  me  am 
making  me  forget  the  many  blessings  of  my  own  domestic  conditio 
liut  perhaps  it  comes  from  my  fojidness  for  History,  that  politi 
things  have  as  groat  a  reality  to  my  miud,  as  things  of  private  life, 
and  the  life  of  a  nation  becomes  distinct  as  that  of  an  individual. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  confirmation  here,  by  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, next  month  in  the  chfipel,  as  I  wished  to  have  one  every 
two  years  at  least,  for  otlienvise  many  of  tlie  boys  go  abroad  an 
arc  never  conBrmed  at  alL     And  I  think  that  we  shall  have  a 
painted  window  up  in  the  chapel  before  the  holidays 
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For  How,  June  21. 183&. 

......  I  am  sure  that  you  will  have  sympatliized  with  me  in 

the  delight  which  I  have  felt  in  reading  Niebuhr's  Letters ;  that 
letter  in  particular  to  a  Young  Student  in  Philology,  appears  to  me 
invaluable.  1  think  that  you  and  Thirlnall  have  much  to  answer 
for  in  not  having  yet  completed  your  translation  of  the  third 
volume  of  the  History.  It  is  only  when  tluit  volume  shall  have 
become  generally  known,  that  Knglish  readers  will  learn  to  appreciate 
Niebuhr's  excellence  as  a  narrator.  At  present  I  am  continually 
provoked  by  hearing  people  say,  that  ho  indeed  prepared  excellent 
materials  for  an  historian.  I>ut  (hut  be  did  not  himself  write 
History. 

I  am  obliged  to  superintend  a  new  edition  of  my  Thucydid 
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\rhjch  interferes  rather  with  the  projj[ress  of  my  History.  And  the 
first  volume  of  Thucydides  is  so  full  of  errors,  both  of  omission  aud 
oommissioa,  that  to  revise  it  is  a  work  of  no  little  labour. 

You  would  rejoice  in  the  good  that  Lee  is  doing  at  BirmiiiRham ; 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is,  in  all  England,  a  man  more  exactly  iu 
his  place  tlian  he  is  now. 
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Fox  How,  Jnne22,  183I>. 
I  was  much  ohliged  to  you  for  your  last  kind  letter,  and  I  would 
have  answered  it  immediately  had  it  not  arrived  just  at  our  most 
busy  lime,  at  the  close  of  tlie  summer  half-year.  I  do  not  wonder 
at  your  interest  about  thu  friend  whom  you  sjieak  of,  and  should  bo 
very  glad  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  in  the  matter.  Priestley's 
^Btatements,  as  you  probahly  know,  were  answered  hy  Horsley,  and 
believe  sufficiently  answered;  but  neither  of  the  controversialists 
was  very  profound,  or,  as  I  should  fear,  very  fair;  aud  but  little 
real  benefit  can  be  derived  from  the  works  of  either.  Priestley's 
arguments  now  would  he  repeated  nowhere,  I  suppose,  but  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  England  only  amongst  a  sect  so  destitute  of  theological 
aud  critical  Icaruiug  us  the  Unitarians.  It  goes  on  two  assump- 
tions: first,  that  the  Christian  Church  of  Jerusalem  held  Unitarian 
opinions ;  and  secondly,  that  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  the 
standard  by  which  the  tenets  of  the  other  churches  were  to  be  mea- 
sured. Now  the  second  of  these  assumptions  ia  clearly  wrong, 
and  the  first  is  probably  so  ;  but  we  have  very  small  evidence  as  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  aud  so  a  dispute  may  be 
maintained  for  ever  on  that  point,  by  those  who  would  confine  their 
attention  to  it,  and  who  do  not  see  that  the  real  stress  of  tho  ques- 
tion lies  elsewhere.  But  tho  Epistles  of  Ignatius  are  a  decided 
proof  tliat  utjiLhcr  he  nor  the  Churches  of  Asia  were  Unitarian ; 
aud  his  language  is  the  more  to  be  valued,  because  it  is  evidently 
not  controversial,  nor  does  he  ever  dream  of  dwelling  on  Christ's 
Divinity  as  a  disputed  point,  but  as  a  thing  taken  hy  all  Christians 
for  granted.  1  do  not  understand,  however,  how  an  Uuitarian  can 
consistently  transfer  the  argument  from  the  Scripture  to  the 
I  opinion  of  the  early  Church.  As  he  rejects  the  authority  of  the 
I  Church,  without  scruple,  where  it  is  clearly  to  be  ascertained,  and 
where  it  speaks  the  opiaions  of  ChristianB  of^all  parts  of  the  world, 
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through  more  than  seventeen  centariee,  it  is  idle  to  rtUt 
single  Church  of  Jeru^em  during  a  period  of  tventjr  or 
jean,  unless  he  can  show  that  that  Church  vaa  infaliible,  and  ki 
decisions  of  equal  weight  with  those  of  the  Scripture.  If  he  sits 
thai  St.  Paul  and  St  John  corrupted  the  puritr  of  the  tnie  Go^el, 
which  m&a  kept  only  by  St.  James  and  the  Church  of  Jemaalem, — 
that  no  doubt  would  be  an  intelligible  argament ;  but  to  accept  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John  as  inspired  Apostles,  and  then  to  plead  the 
opinions  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  against  them,  is  an  ahburditr. 
And  OS  for  the  Ututarian  interpretations  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John, 
they  are  really  such  monstrosities  of  extravagance,  that  to  anj  one 
used  to  the  critical  study  of  the  ancient  writers,  they  appear  too 
bad  to  have  been  ever  maintained  in  earnest  And  thus,  whero- 
ever  Unitarionism  has  existed,  together  with  any  knowledge  of  cri- 
ticism or  philology^  as  in  Germany,  it  bajs  at  once  assumed  that 
Apostles  were  not  infallible,  and  that  they  overmted  the  dignity 
Christ's  Person.  So  im]mssible  is  it  to  doubt  what  St.  John  meant 
in  so  many  passages  of  his  Gospel,  and  what  St.  Paul  meant  in  so 
many  passages  of  his  Epistles.  It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  find  that  you  still  enjoy  your  situation,  and  that  being  the  case, 
you  ore  likely.  I  think,  to  find  it  more  and  more  agreeable,  the 
longer  you  hold  it. 


CCVn.      TO    HEV.    G.    COHNISH. 

Fox  Hov,  Jaly  6,  1S3». 

As  I  believe  that  the  English  universities  are  the  best 

places  in  the  world  for  those  who  can  profit  by  them,  so  I  think  for 
the  idle  and  self-indulgent  they  are  about  the  very  worst,  and  I 
would  far  rather  send  a  boy  to  Van  Diemeu's  Laud,  where  he  must 
work  for  his  breml,  tlmn  send  him  to  Oxford  to  live  in  luxury,  wih- 
out  any  desire  in  his  mind  to  avail  himself  of  his  advantages. 
Childishness  in  boys,  even  of  good  abilities,  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
growing  fault,  and  I  do  not  know  to  what  to  ascribe*  it,  except  to 
the  great  number  of  exciting  books  of  amusement,  like  Pickwick  and 
Niokleby,  Bentley's  Magazine,  I'c.,  &o.  These  completely  satisfy 
nil  tUe  iiitelli^ctuiil  aifpeiite  of  a  boy,  which  is  rarely  very  voracious, 
and  leave  him  totally  palled,  not  only  for  his  regular  work,  which  1 


*  See  S«nnoD»,  vol.  iv.  pp.  39-41. 
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eould  well  excuse  in  compuHsoa,  but  for  good  literature  of  all  sorts. 
even  for  History  aud  for  Pootry. 

I  went  up  to  Oxford  to  the  Commemoration,  for  the  6rst  time  for 
i  twenty-one  years,  to  see  Wordsworth  and  Bunseu  receive  their 
[  degrees;  and  to  me.  remembering  how  old  Coleridge  iuoeulatod  a 
little  knot  of  us  with  the  love  uf  Wordsworth,  when  his  name  was 
in  general  a  bye-word,  it  was  striking  to  witness  the  thunders  of 
applause,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  with  which  he  was  greeted 
in  the  theatre  by  Under-graduates  aud  Masters  of  Arts  alike. 

r  Ri'gby,  Augt«t  23,  1830. 

"  I  intend  this  letter  to  reach  you  on  the  Ubtli  of  August,  a  day 
which  has  a  double  claim  on  my  remembrance ;  for  it.  is  my  little 
Susy's  birthday  alao.  and  1  wiiih  it  to  convey  to  you,  though  most 
inadequately,  my  eongmtulation  to  Mrs.  Cunsen  aud  all  your  family 
on  the  return  of  that  day,  and  my  earnest  wishes  fur  all  happiness 
for  you  and  for  them  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  may  wish  in  such  matters, 
my  earnest  desire  tliat  you  may  be  long  spared  to  your  friends,  your 
family,  your  country,  and  above  all  to  Christ  s  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
in  whose  cause  I  know  you  are  ever  labouriug,  and  which  at  this 
hour  needs  the  utmost  service  uf  all  her  true  mombers,  amidst  such 
various  dangers  as  now  threaten  her  from  within  and  from  without. 
I  am  glad  to  think  that  this  one  birthday  more  you  will  pass  in 
England. 

Wc  shall  see  you  aud  all  your  famihj,  I  confidently  trust,  ere 

very  long.      Meanwhile  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  and 

I  enjoyed  our  journey  greatly,  and,  although  we  saw  but  little  of 
Italy,  yet  that  the  South  of  France  even  surpassed  our  expectations, 
and  the  physical  benefit  to  my  health  and  strength  was  as  complete 
as  I  could  desire.  Aries  interested  me  exceedingly;  it  was  striking 
to  see  the  Amphitheatre  and  Theatre  so  close  to  each  other,  and  the 
two  marble  pillars  still  standing  in  tlie  proscenium  of  the  theatre. 
reminded  me  of  the  Foruui  at  Rome.  I  was  also  much  titruck  with 
the  deserted  port  of  Frcjus,  and  the  mole  aud  eutrauce  tower  of  the 
old  harbour,  rising  now  out  of  a  plain  of  grass.  The  famous  plain 
of  stones,  or  plain  of  Craue,  was  very  interesting,  for  it  lies  now  in 
precisely  the  some  state  as  it  was  ^^300  years  ago,  or  more,  when  it 
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was  made  tlie  aoene  of  one  of  U10  adtcBtaree  of  Hercules :  am 
reamikahlj  Spanish  efasneter  of  the  tmm,  popobtion.  1 
bonrfaood  of  Salon,  between  Aries  an^  Aix,  vas  something  qoite 
new  to  me.  In  Italy  we  only  went  from  Nice  to  Tarin,  hy  the  Col 
di  Tenda.  and  certainlj  in  mj  recoUeGtions  of  this  year's  tour,  all 
imagea  of  beanty  and  interaat  are  connected  with  Fnnoe  rather 
than  with  Italy.  The  intense  drought  had  spoiled  ererything.  anJ 
the  main  Alps  themselres.  aa  seen  in  a  perfectly  clear  morning 
from  the  neigh boorfaood  of  Turin,  exhibited  scarcely  more  than 
patches  of  suow  on  their  summits;  the  effect  of  a  lung  range  of 
snowy  Bommits  was  completely  gone.  Still  1  had  a  great  delight 
in  setting  foot  once  more,  if  it  was  but  in  a  mere  comer  of  Italy; 
sighti  which  I  had  half  forgotteo  have  token  again  a  fre^h  place  in 
my  memory  ;  the  style  of  the  buildings — the  "  congeeta  many  pne- 
ruptis  oppida  soxis" — the  cultivation  of  the  valleys — the  splendour 
of  the  churches — nay,  the  very  roguery  and  lying  of  the  people,  and 
their  marvellous  ignorance — rose  up  before  mc  again  as  something 
which  I  did  not  wibh  to  lose  altogether  out  of  my  memory. 

1  paid  a  long  visit  to  Letronne  at  Paris,  and  Peyrou  at  Tnriu 
Both  were  very  civil  and  agreeable,  and  gave  me  several  of  th 
works.     Peyrou  had  received  many  letters  from  Niebuhr,  whicl 
showed  to  me  with  seeming  pleasure — but  he  bad  never  seen 
It  was  sad  to  me  to  find  thai  be  too  had  a  lively  sense  of  the  grier- 
ous  ignomnce  of  English  writers  on  points  of  philology.     lie  men 
tioned  to  me  wilh  dismay,  and  read  to  me  extracts  from  a  Co 
dictionary  lately  published,  proh  pudor!  at  Oxford,  which  I 
never  seen,  or  even  heard  of  the  writer's  name,  nor  do  I  remornber 

it  now — but  it  was  worthy  to  rank  with s  extravagances  about 

the  Keltic  languages.  I  tried  hard  at  Provence  to  find  a  Provencal 
Grammar,  but  I  could  not  succeed,  and  they  told  me  there  was  no 
such  thing ;  they  only  showed  me  a  grammar  for  teaching  Fro 
to  Provoti(;ulH,  which  they  wnnted  to  persuade  me  was  all  the  sa 
thing.  It  seems  that  the  Provencal  language  is  less  fortunate  than 
the  Welsh,  in  liaving  wealthy  aitd  udia'ated  persons  desirous  of 
encouraging  it.  1  roiild  nob  find  llmt  it  was  at  all  used  now  as  a 
written  language,  although  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  distinct  from 
French  as  Italian  is. 

[After  questions  relating  to  Sillig's  Edition  of  Pliny.]  I 
read  your  Bpeeoh  at  Oxford,  and  admire  your  indefatigable 
tioDS  to  sec  and  hear  everything  in   England.     liut  I  feel 
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of  public  affairs  so  deeply  that  I  cannot  bear  either  to  read,  or 
lear,  or  speak,  or  write  about  them.     Only  I  wouM  t-ommeml  thein 
to  God's  care  and  deliverauce,  if  the  judginout  is  not  now  as  surely 
tlxed  as  that  of  Babylon. 


CCIX.      TO   HR.   JtJSnCE   COI.ERIDOE. 

Rugby,  September  25,  ]&39. 

I  do  uot  know  where  this  letter  may  find  you,  but  1  liope  that  it 
may  be  at  Oltery ;  and  that  you  may  be  enjoying  to  the  full  yuur 
rest  from  work,  aud  the  society  of  your  family,  aud  the  actual  beauty 
and  old  recollections  of  your  homo.  Wo  have  been  at  work  now 
nearly  seven  weeks,  so  that  the  holidays  live  but  in  remote  memory, 
and  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  them  to  come  again  very  speedily ; 
for  they  imply  that  a  half  year  is  goue,  aud  there  is  so  much  that  I 
would  fain  do.  that  I  cannot  wish  time  to  pass  away  very  quickly. 
The  South  of  France  put  me  into  the  best  bodily  condition  in  which 
I  can  almost  ever  remember  to  have  been  ;  and  happily  the  effect  of 
such  a  medicine  does  not  immediately  evaporate ;  it  really  seems  to 

wind  up  the  ma<:hino  for  three  or  four  months The  llo- 

man  remains  at  Arlen,  the  papal  remains  at  Avignon,  aud  the 
Spanish-liko  character  of  the  country  between  Aries  aud  Aix  were 
exceedingly  interesting.  I  thought  of  old  days  when  I  used  to  read 
Southey's  raptures  about  Spain  and  Spaniai"ds  as  I  looked  out  ou  the 
street  at  Salon,  where  a  fountain  was  playing  uiidor  a  grove  of  pbiiie 
trees,  and  the  population  were  all  in  felt  hais,  grave  and  quiot.  nrul 
their  Proven^*al  language  sounding  much  more  like  Spanish  than 
French.  Then  we  had  the  open  heaths  covered  with  the  dwarf  ilex 
and  tho  Konmu  pine,  and  the  rocks  actually  breathing  fragrance 
from  the  number  of  their  aromatic  plants. 

We  arrived  at  Rugby  from  London  iu  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on 
which  the  school  opened  :  and  when  we  reached  the  station,  we  found 
there  my  wife  and  all  hi-r  pany  from  Fox  How,  who  had  arrived 
barely  five  minutes  before  us,  so  that  we  aciuaJly  all  entered  ourowa 
bouse  together.  We  had  a  very  large  admission  of  new  boys,  larger 
than  I  ever  remember  yiuco  t  have  beeu  at  Rugby,  so  that  the  school 
is  now,  I  believe,  qnito  full.  And  since  that  time  we  have  goue  ou 
working  much  as  usual ;  only  Thucydidos  is  still  upou  hand,  and  in- 
t€i-fore8  with  the  History,  and  will  do  so,  I  feur,  for  another  month. 

I  have  just  got  the  fourth  volume  of  your  Cncles  Literary  Re- 
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letters;  and  therefore  the  miaid  is  perfectly  at  rest,  while  the  body 
ia  constantly  enjoying  air  and  exercise,  liylit  food,  and  early  hours. 

I  never  before  saw  so  much  of  the  Sleditormnmm,  and  the  weather 
was  so  perfect  that  it  never  could  hiivo  hpon  more  eryoyable.  I 
thought  of  you,  particularly  when  we  were  out  in  a  boat  in  the  midst 
of  Toulon  Harbour,  and  rowing  under  the  stem  of  the  Montebello, 
which  seemed  to  me  a  very  fine  looking  three-decker.  We  went 
over  the  Arsenal,  which  I  thought  very  inforior  to  Portsmouth,  but 
the  magnificence  of  the  harbour  exceeds  anything  that  I  had  ever 
seen, — how  it  would  stand  in  your  more  experienced,  as  well  as 

better  judging  eytje,  I  know  not Provence  far  surpassed 

my  expectations  ;  the  Roman  remains  at  Arlea  are  magnificent ;  and 
the  prisons  in  the  Pope's  Palace,  at  Avignon,  were  one  of  the  most 
striking  things  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  In  the  selfsame  dungeon 
the  roof  was  still  black  with  Uie  smoke  of  the  Inquisition  fires,  in 
which  men  were  tortured  or  burnt ;  and,  as  you  looked  down  a  trap- 
door into  an  apartment  below,  the  walls  were  slill  marked  with  the 
blood  of  the  victims  whom  Jourdan  Coupe  Tote  threw  down  tliere 
into  the  Ice-house  below  in  the  famous  massacre  of  1791.  It  was 
very  awful  to  see  sui'h  traces  of  the  two  great  opposite  forms  of  all 
human  wickedness,  which  I  know  not  how  to  describe  better  than 
Ly  calling  them  Priestcraft  and  Benthamism,  or,  if  you  like,  *\\Tiito 
and  Red  Jacobinism. 

I  am  still  in  want  of  a  master,  and  T  shall  want  another  at  Christ- 
mas, but  I  cannot  hear  of  a  man  to  suit  me We  are  also 

in  almost  equal  distress  for  a  pony  for  my  wife ;  and  there,  too,  we 
want  a  rare  union  of  qualities ;  that  he  should  be  very  small,  very 
quiet,  very  surefooted,  and  able  to  walk  more  than  four  miles  an 
hour.  If  you  hear  of  any  such  marvel  of  a  pony  in  your  neighbour- 
hood. I  would  thaukfuUy  be  at  the  expense  of  its  transit  from  the 
Isle  of  Man  to  Rugby ;  for  to  be  without  a  pony  for  my  wife  inter- 
feres with  our  daily  comfort  more  than  almost  any  other  external 
inconveaieuce  could  do. 

I  was  over  at  Birmingham  twice  during  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  and  James  Marshall  was  there  the  whole  week. 
Murchison  convinced  Greenough  and  De  la  Beche.  on  the  spot,  that 
they  must  recolour  all  their  geological  maps;  for  what  were  called 
the  Grey  Wackea  of  North  Devon,  ho  maintains  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  coal  formation ;  and  the  limestones  on  wliich  they  rest  are 
equivalent  to  the  old  Red  Sandstone,  which  now  ia  to  be  sandstone 
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no  more, — seeing  that  it  is  often  limestone. — but  is  to  he  call< 
the  Devonian  System.     Lord  Northampton,  as  Chairman,  wound 
the  husiness  on  the  last  diiy  in  iho  Town  Hall  by  a  few  Christii 
sentences,  simply  and  feelingly  put,  to  my  vctr  great  satisfftctioQ. 


If  you 

Jrcai^l 

a  gooUpj 


CCXT.      *  TO   J.    L.    HOSKTKS,    ESQ. 
(In  ■Diwflf  to  a  question  on  tlw  rre&oe  to  the  tbird  Toloine  of  Senncmt.) 

Kugby,  September  23, 1839. 

It  is  always  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  keep  up  my  intercourse  wi 
my  old  pupils,  and  to  he  made  acquainted  not  only  with  what 
happening  to  them  mitwardly,  but  much  more  Avith  what  is  goi 
on  in  their  own  minds  ;  and  in  your  case  I  owe  you  especially  a 
assistance  which  it  may  ho  in  my  power  to  render,  as  I  appear 
have  unoonaciously  contributed  to  your  present  difficulty.  If  you 
were  goiuf*  into  the  Law,  or  to  study  Medicine,  there  would  he 
distinction  between  your  professional  reading  and  your  gcuonJ 
ing;  between  that  reading  which  was  designed  to  make  you  a 
lawyer  or  physician,  and  that  which  was  to  make  yoa  a  good  and  >ri8e 
man.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
that  thoro  a  man's  professional  reading  and  general  reading  coincide, 
and  the  very  studies  which  would  most  tend  to  make  him  a  good 
and  wise  man,  do  therefore  of  necessity  tend  to  make  him  a  good 
clergyman.  Our  merely  professional  reading  appears  to  mo  to  con- 
sist in  little  more  tlian  an  acquaintance  with  such  laws,  or  Church 
regulations,  as  concern  the  di6char;ge  of  our  ministerial  duties 
matters  external  and  formal.  But  the  great  mass  of  our  professional 
reading  is  not  merely  prufessioual,  but  general;  that  is  to  say,  if  I 
had  time  at  my  command,  and  wished  to  follow  the  studies  which 
would  he  most  ufleful  to  me  as  a  Christian,  without  reference  to  any 
one  particular  trade  or  calling,  I  should  select,  as  nearly  as  might 
be,  that  very  same  course  of  study  which  to  my  mind  would  also  be 
the  beat  preparulion  for  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

That  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  most  essential  point 
in  our  studies  as  men  and  Chrislinns.  is  as  clear  to  my  mind  as  that 
it  is  also  the  most  essential  point  in  our  studies  as  clergymen.  The 
only  question  is,  in  what  manner  ia  this  knowledge  to  be  best  ob- 
tained. Now, — omitting  to  speak  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  means 
of  obtaining  it,  such  as  prayer  and  a  watchful  life,  about  the 
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mount  necessity  of  which  there  is  no  doubt  whatever, — our  present 
question  only  regards  the  intellectual  means  of  obtaining  it,  that  is, 
the  knowledge  and  the  cultiyation  of  our  mental  facidties,  which 
may  best  serve  to  the  end  desired. 

Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  seems  to  consist  in  two  things,  so 
essentially  united,  however,  that  I  scarcely  like  to  separate  them 
even  in  thought ;  the  one  I  will  call  the  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  the  Scriptures  in  themselves ;  the  other  the  knowledge  of  their 
application  to  us,  and  our  own  times  and  circumstances.  Really 
and  truly  I  believe  that  the  one  of  these  cannot  exist  in  any  per- 
fection without  the  other.  Of  course  we  cannot  apply  the  Scrip- 
tures properly  without  knowing  them ;  and  to  know  them  merely  as 
an  ancient  book,  without  understanding  how  to  apply  them,  appears 
to  me  to  be  ignorance  rather  than  knowledge.  But  still  in  thought 
we  can  separate  the  two,  and  each  also  requires  in  some  measure  a 
different  line  of  study. 

The  intellectual  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
in  themselves  are,  I  suppose,  Philology,  Antiquities,  and  Ancient 
History ;  but  the  means  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  their  right 
application  are  far  more  complex  in  their  character,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely here,  as  I  think,  that  the  common  course  of  theological  study 
is  80  exceedingly  narrow,  and  therefore  the  mistakes  committed  in 
the  application  of  the  Scriptures,  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  so  frequent 
and  so  mischievous.  As  one  great  example  of  what  I  mean,  I  will 
instance  the  questions,  which  are  now  so  much  agitated,  of  Church 
authority  and  Church  government.  It  is  just  as  impossible  for  a 
man  to  understand  these  questions  without  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
questions  of  law  and  government  generally,  as  it  is  to  understand  any 
matter  that  is  avowedly  political ;  and  therefore  the  Politics  of  Aris- 
totle and  similar  works  are  to  me  of  a  very  great  and  direct  use  every 
day  of  my  life,  wherever  these  questions  are  brought  before  me ; 
and  you  know  how  often  these  questions  are  mooted,  and  with  what 
vehemence  men  engage  in  them.  Historical  reading  it  appears  that 
you  are  actually  engaged  in,  but  so  much  of  History  is  written  so  ill, 
that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
greatest  historians,  in  order  to  learn  what  the  defects  of  common 
History  are,  and  how  we  should  be  able  to  supply  them.  It  is  a 
rare  quality  in  any  man  to  be  able  really  to  represent  to  himself  the 
picture  of  another  age  and  country ;  and  much  of  History  is  so 
vague  and  poor  that  no  lively  images  can  be  gathered  from  it. 


There  is  Bctimlly,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  great  eoclesiostical  hiatomtn 
in  any  langUHge.  But  the  flatnesses  and  meagreness  and  unfairness 
of  most  of  those  who  bare  written  on  this  subject  may  not  strike  us, 
if  we  do  not  know  what  good  Uistory  should  be.  And  any  one  ver; 
great  historian,  such  as  Thucydides,  or  Tacilus,  or  Niebuhr,  throws 
a  light  backward  and  forward  upon  all  History;  for  any  one  age  or 
country  well  brought  before  our  minds  teaches  us  what  historical 
knowledge  really  is.  and  saves  us  from  thinking  that  we  have  it  when 
we  have  it  not.  I  will  not  oroas  my  writing,  so  I  must  continue  my 
say  iu  another  sheet. 


The  accidental  division  of  my  paper  suits  well  with  the  real  division, 
of  my  subject.  I  have  stated  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  m< 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  both  in  themselves,  ni 
in  their  application  to  ourselves.  And  it  is  this  second  part  whit 
calls  for  such  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  knowledge ;  inasmuch 
iu  order  to  apply  a  rule  properly,  vro  must  understand  the  uatui 
and  circumstuuces  of  the  case  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  hoi 
tJiey  differ  from  thoso  of  the  case  to  which  it  was  applied  originally. 
Thus  there  are  two  states  of  the  human  race  which  we  want  to 
understand  thoroughly ;  the  state  when  the  New  Testament  was 
written,  and  onr  own  state.  And  our  own  stale  is  so  connected 
mth,  and  dependent  on  the  post,  tlmt  in  order  to  understand  it 
thoroughly  we  must  go  backwards  into  past  ages,  and  thus,  iu  fact, 
we  are  obliged  to  go  back  till  we  connect  our  own  time  with  the  first 
century,  and  In  many  poiuta  with  centuries  yet  more  remote.  You 
will  say  then,  in  anotiier  sense  from  what  St.  Paul  said  it,  "  Who  is 
Butficient  for  theye  ihings?"  and  I  answer,  '*  No  man:"  but,  no^ 
wiihstantling.  it  is  well  to  have  a  good  model  before  us.  although  our 
imitation  of  it  will  fall  far  short  of  it.  But  you  say,  how  does  all 
this  ediftjf  And  this  is  a  matter  which  I  think  it  is  very  deairubk 
to  understand  clearly. 

If  death  were  immediately  before  ua, — say  that  the  Cholera  was 
in  a  man's  parish,  and  numbers  were  dying  daily, — it  is  manifest 
that  our  duties, — our  preparation  for  another  life  by  cooformiug 
ourselves  to  God's  will  respecting  us  iu  this  life.— would  become 
exceedingly  simple.  To  preach  the  Gospel,  that  is,  to  load  men's 
faith  to  Christ  as  tlieir  Saviour  by  His  death  and  resurrection;  to 
bo  earnest  in  practical  kindness  :  to  clear  one's  heart  of  all  enmities 
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an^evil  pftssious:  this  would  be  a  maa'a  work,  and  this  only ;  bis 
reading  would,  I  suppose,  be  limited  Uien  to  such  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  were  directly  strengthening  to  his  fuitli,  and  hope  and 
charity,  to  works  of  prayers  and  hymns,  and  to  such  practical  in- 
structions as  might  be  within  his  reach  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
prevailing  disease. 

Now  can  we  say,  that  in  ordinary  life  our  duties  can  be  mads  thus 
simple?  Are  there  not,  then,  matters  of  thi^  life  which  must  be 
attended  to?  Are  tliere  not  many  questions  would  press  upon  us  in 
which  we  must  act  and  advise,  besides  the  sioiple  direct  preparation 
for  death?  And  it  being  God's  will  that  we  should  have  to  act  and 
advise  in  these  things,  and  oursenice  to  Him  and  to  His  Church 
necessarily  requiring  them;  is  it  right  to  say,  that  the  knowledge 
which  shall  teach  us  how  to  act  and  advise  rightly  with  respect  to 
them  is  not  edifying^ 

■  But  may  not  a  man  say,  "I  wish  to  be  in  the  Ministry,  but  I  do 
Tiot  feel  an  inclination  for  a  long  course  of  rea^ling;  my  tastes,  and 
I  think  my  duties,  lead  me  another  way?'  This  may  be  siUd,  I 
think,  very  justly.  A  man  muy  do  immense  good  with  nothing 
more  than  an  unlearned  fauilliarity  \\ith  the  Scriptures,  with  sound 
practical  sense  and  activity,  taking  part  in  all  the  business  of  his 
parish,  and  devoting  himself  to  intercourse  with  men  rather  than 
with  books.  I  honour  such  men  in  the  highest  degree,  and  think 
that  thoy  are  among  the  most  valuable  ministers  that  the  Church 
possesses.  A  man's  reading,  in  thi.s  {t&sc,  is  of  a  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter, consisting,  besides  the  Bible  and  such  books  as  are  properly 
devotional,  ot  such  books  as  chance  throws  in  his  way,  or  the  par- 
ticular concerns  of  his  parish  may  lead  him  to  take  an  interest  in. 
And,  though  lie  may  not  be  a  lenrnod  man,  he  may  he  that  which 
is  far  better  than  mere  learning, — a  wise  man,  and  a  good  man. 

All  that  I  would  entreat  of  every  man  with  whom  1  had  any  in- 
fluence is,  that  if  he  read  at  all — in  the  sense  of  studying, — he 
should  rend  widely  and  comprehensively ;  that  he  should  not  read 
exclusively  or  principally  what  is  calle<l  Divinity.  Learning,  as  it 
is  called,  of  this  sort,~when  not  properly  mLxed  with  that  compre- 
hensive study  which  alone  deserves  the  name. — is,  I  am  satistied, 
an  actual  mischief  to  a  mans  mind;  it  impairs  liis  simple  common 
sense,  atid  gives  him  no  wisdom.  It  makes  him  narrow-minded. 
and  fills  him  with  absurdities ;  and.  while  he  is  in  reality  grievously 
ignyrani,  it  makes  him  consider  himself  a  great  divine.     Let  a  man 
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fall  yesterday ;  but  to-day  it  ia  ogain  broken,  and  is  cold  and  raiuy. 
I  watch  with  a  most  intcDBC  interest  the  result  of  the  lian'est,  be- 
beving  that  the  consequences  of  a  bad  crop  may  be  most  serious ; 
and  baring  also  a  belief,  that  there  are  mcmy  BymptomB  about  of  ono 
of  those  great  periods  of  judgment  which  are  called  the  Comings  of 
our  Lord ;  periods  which  I  could  bear  with  far  i^reater  equanimity, 
if  the  distracted  stale  of  the  Church,  or  ratlier  the  nou-exislence  of 
the  Church  for  very  many  of  iu  highest  objects,  did  not  make  it  so 
hard  to  find  sympathy.  Those  men  at  Oxford  look  upon  me  as  a 
heretic, — and  though  I  hope  and  believe  thiit  I  coutd  feel  almost 
entire  sympathy  with  them,  if  we  were  together  iu  mere  suffering, 
or  death,  yet  iu  lifD  aaii  in  action  I  necessarily  shrink  from  them 
when  I  SCO  them  labouring  so  incessantly,  though  I  doubt  not  so 
ignorantly,  to  enthrone  the  very  Mystery  of  falsehood  and  iniquity 
in  that  neglected  and  dishonoured  Temple,  the  Church  of  God. 
And  then  tkoso  who  are  called  Liberals!  And  the  Zurich  Govem- 
ment  putting  Strauss  forwoi'd  as  an  instructor  of  Christians!  It  is 
altogether  so  sad,  that  if  1  were  to  allow  myself  to  dwell  niueh  upon 
it,  I  think  it  would  utterly  paralyse  me.  I  could  ait  atill  and  pine 
and  die. 

You  have  heard  that  the  school  is  flourishing  outwardly;  as  to 
its  inward  state,  T  fear  that  Walrond's  account  is  too  favourable,  al- 
though there  is  I  think  no  particular  ground  of  complaint,  and  there 
ia  much  to  like  and  tliink  well  of.  ...  .  The  Latin  verse  alto- 
gether in  the  Form  is  much  better  than  it  was;  the  Latin  prose  1 
think  not  so.  I  have  nearly  finished  Thucydides,  and  then  I  hope 
to  turn  again  to  Rome.  The  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  is 
uow  printing.  Pray  call  on  Amadee  Poyrou  at  Turin,  viith  my 
respeots  to  him  ;  he  will  be  very  civil  to  yuu.  and  you  will,  I  think, 
like  him.  Ho  will  tell  you  if  anything  has  como  out  since  I  was  at 
Turin,  which  it  would  concern  me  to  get;  and  if  there  is,  will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  get  it  for  me? 


COXIU.      TO   CHETAUEH  Btn^BEK. 

Bngby,  October  i,  1839. 

"When  I  think  of  you  as  really  going  to  leave  Eng- 
land, it  nmlces  me  think  how  much  there  still  is  on  which  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  more  fully.     Particularly,  I  must  get  you  some  day  U> 
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answer  for  me  in  vrritlng  certain  questions  as  to  tbe  Lord's  Sup] 
I  think  that  you  and  Samuel  Coleridge  both  agree  with  one  another 
and  diScr  from  mc,  and  this  of  course  makes  me  suspect  the  juslneaa 
of  my  own  views,  while  it  makes  me  sure  that  what  jou  and  Cole- 
ridge hold  can  be  nothing  superstitious  or  unchristian.  I  see  clearlj 
the  wide  difference  between  what  you  hold  and  the  opinions  which  i 
HO  dread  aud  condemn.  But,  plainly,  I  cannot  arrive  at  even  your 
notion  of  the  Communion^  or  what  I  believe  to  be  your  notion,  from 
the  Scriptures,  without  interpreting  them  by  what  is  called  the 
Consensus  Ecclesise.  Now  this  so  called  Consensus  EoclesisD  is  in 
such  a  matter  to  me  worth  nothing,  because  such  a  view  of  the 
Communion  was  precisely  in  unison  with  the  tendencies  of  the  pre^_ 
vailing  party  in  the  Church  whose  writings  are  now  called  (^<4^| 
sensus  Ecclesiffl.  And  if  I  follow  this  pretended  Consensus  in 
forming  ray  views  of  the  Sacraments,  I  appear  to  myself  to  be  un- 
doing St  Paul's  aud  our  Lord's  work  in  one  great  point,  and  to  be 
introducing  that  very  Judaism,  to  which  Christianity  is  so  directly 
opposed,  and  which  con^jistg  in  ascribing  spiritual  effects  to  outward 
aud  bodily  actions.  It  seems  to  me  historically  certain  that  the 
Judaism  which  upheld  Circumcision  aud  insisted  on  the  diiTerence 
of  meats,  after  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  sap  the  Gospel  under 
its  proper  Judaic  form,  did,  even  within  the  first  century,  transfuse 
its  spirit  into  a  Christian  fonn ;  aud  substituting  Baptism  for  Cir- 
cumcision, and  tlie  mystic  influence  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  of  the 
Communion  for  the  doctrine  of  purifying  and  defiling  meats,  did 
thereby,  as  has  happened  many  a  time  since,  pervert  Christianity 
to  a  fatal  extent,  and  seduced  those  who  would  have  resisted  it  to 
the  death  under  its  own  form,  because  now,  though  its  spirit  was 
the  same,  its  form  was  Christian.  Now  I  am  sure  ihut  you  are  not 
Judaic  either  in  form  or  sj)irit,  and  therefore  there  may  be  a  real 
Christian  element  in  the  doctrine  which  I  do  not  perceive,  or  am 
not  able  to  appreciate.  And  if  so,  it  would  be  my  earnest  wish  to 
be  permitted  to  see  it  aod  to  embrace  it:  and  it  would  also  be  no 
light  pleasure  to  lind  myself  here  also  in  complete  sympathy  with 
you.  About  the  Christian  Sacrifice  we  agree,  I  believe,  fully;  but 
as  to  the  Communion,  as  distinct  from  the  Sacrifice,  there  is  some- 
thing in  you  aud  iu  Coleridge,  as  there  is  of  course  in  Luther  also, 
which  I  do  not  find  in  myself,  and  with  which,  as  yet,  to  say  the 
very  Inith,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  agree. 
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CCXrv.       TO   JAMES    MABSHALL,    SSq. 

Bngby,  October  30, 1630. 
ik,  T  am  afraid,  diat  my  zeal  has  cooled  away  to 
nothiug,  since  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you ;   but  it  was 
only  last  week  that  I  received  an  answer,  partly  direct  and  partly 
indirect,  with  regard  to  some  of  those  whoso  cooperation  we  had 

wished  to  gain 's  answer  is.  tliat  he  thinks  a  Society 

would  be  impracticable,  for  that  men  will  iiot  agree  as  to  the  re- 
medy, and  unless  some  remedy  is  proposed,  there  will  be  no  good, 
he  thinks,  in  merely  laying  bare  the  disease.     And  he  thinks  that 

will  take  the  same  view  of  the  question  with  himself.     So 

far,  then,  there  is  a  rebuff  for  us;  but  I  tliink  that  we  must  not  be 
discouraged,  and  that  efforts  may  be  made  in  other  quarters ;  if 
these  also  fail,  then  I  think  that  publication  must  be  tried,  and  the 
point  noticed,  if  possible,  in  some  of  the  leading  reviews  and  news- 
papers; but  for  this  details  arc  wanted  ;  del&iU  nt  once  exact  and 
lively,  which  I  imagine  it  will  be  dilEcult  to  procure  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  except  through  the  mechanism  of  a  Society.  For  Mun- 
chester  there  is,  I  believe,  a  Statistical  Society  which  would  afford 
some  good  material.  At  present  people  are  still  so  scattered  about, 
many  being  on  the  Continent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  them. 
But  in  the  vacation  I  hope  to  be  moving  about  to  difTereut  parts  of 
England,  and  then  I  may  be  able  to  find  somebody  who  may  be 
useful.  And  meautimo  I  shall  do  what  alone  Hes  in  my  power, 
viz.,  write  one  or  two  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  Hertford 
Reformer,  in  which  I  have  written  more  than  once  already.  I  sliall 
be  delighted  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  learn  whether  you  have  made 
any  progress,  and  whether  you  have  any  suggestions  to  commu- 
nicate. 


CCXY.      •  TO    H.    BAL8T0H,    ESQ. 

Eagby,  No»«nber  21,  1839. 

With  regard  to  the  questions  in  your  letter,  I  hold 

that  to  a  great  degree  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  "  sua  cuique 
Deus  fit  dira  cupido,"  a  man's  inclination  for  a  calling  is  u  great 
presumption  that  he  either  is  or  will  lie  tit  for  it.  And  in  educa- 
tion this  holds  very  strongly,  for  he  who  likes  boys  bos  probably  a 
daily  sympathy  with  them;   and  to  be  in  sympathy  witli  the  mind 
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you  propose  to  influence  is  at  once  iudispensaUe.  and  v>i\\  enable 
you  to  a  great  degree  to  succeed  in  intluencing  it. 

Another  point  to  which  I  attach  much  importance  is  liveliness. 
This  seems  to  me  an  essential  condition  of  sympathy  with  creatures 
80  lively  as  boys  are  naturally,  and  it  is  a  great  matter  to  make 
thorn  understand  thai  liveliness  is  not  fully  or  thoughtleasnesSt 
Now  I  thiuk  the  prevailing  manner  amongst  many  very  ralushla 
men  at  Oxford  is  the  very  opposite  to  liveliness ;  and  I  think  th&t 
this  is  the  case  partly  with  yourself ;  not  at  all  from  alfectation,  but 
from  natural  temper,  encouraged,  perhaps,  rather  than  checked,  by 
tt  Itelief  that  it  is  right  and  becoming.  But  this  appears  to  me  to 
Ito  in  poiut  of  manner  tlie  great  difference  between  a  clergymsn 
with  a  paribh  and  a  sohoolmayter.  It  is  an  illustmtiou  of  St  Paul's 
rule,  *'  I^joice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that 
weep."  A  clergj'mrtn'a  intercourse  is  very  much  with  the  sick  and 
the  poor,  where  liveliness  would  be  greatly  misplaced ;  hut  a  school- 
master'n  ia  with  the  young,  the  strong,  and  the  happy,  and  he  can- 
not get  on  with  them  unless  in  animal  spirits  he  can  syniputliize 
with  them,  and  show  them  that  his  thoughtfulness  is  not  connected 
with  selfishness  and  weakness.  At  least,  this  aj>p1ies.  I  think,  to 
a  young  man  ;  for  when  a  teacher  gets  to  an  advanced  age.  gravity', 
I  suppose,  would  not  misbecome  him,  for  Uveliuess  might  then 
seem  unnatural,  und  his  eympatby  witli  Ix^ys  mu3t  be  limited,  1 
BupiMJsc,  llien.  to  their  great  interests  rather  than  their  feelings. 

You  can  judge  >vhat  ti*uth  umy  be  in  tliis  notion  of  mine  gene- 
rally ;  and  if  true,  how  far  it  is  applicable  to  your  own  case ;  bdt, 
knowing  you  as  I  do,  my  advice  to  you  would  bo  to  follow  that  line 
for  which  you  seem  to  liiive  the  most  evident  colling;  and  surely 
the  sign  of  God's  calling  in  such  a  case  is  to  be  sought  in  our  own 
reosouable  inclination,  for  the  tastes  and  faculties  which  he  gives  us 
are  the  marks  of  our  fitnebs  for  one  thing  rather  than  another 


CCXVI.       TO    AN    Oi.D    PDPIL.      (d.) 
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Fox  How,  DMMobvrSO,  188D. 
It  is  just  one  and  twenty  years  ago  this  very  day  that  I  waa 
ordained  Deacon  at  Oxford,  and  I  wish  this  letter  to  reach  you  on 
Sunday,  when  I  suppose  you  will  be  ordained  at  the  same  place  to 
l)ie  Kumt!  otlice.      I  had  enough  and  more  than  enough  of  scni] 
and  difliculties,  not  before  only,  but  afterwarda  for  a  long  ti 
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....  But  I  have  beea  satisfied  now  for  many  yean, — and 

wonder  almost  that  I  ever  eoiild  have  been  otherwise, — that  Ordi- 
uatiou  was  never  meEint  to  be  closed  against  those  who,  having  been 
conscientious  members  of  the  Church  before,  and  wishing  in  earnest 
to  be  ministers  of  the  Church  uow.  holding  its  truths  and  Bvm- 
pathizing  iu  its  spirit,  yet  cannot  yield  an  active  belief  to  the  words 
of  every  part  of  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  as  true,  without  qualifica- 
tion or  explanation.  And  I  thiuk  so  on  historical  as  well  as  on  a 
priori  grounds;  on  historical,— from  the  fact  that  the  subscriptions 
were  made  more  stringent  in  their  form  to  meet  the  case  of  those 
whose  minds,  or  rather  tempers,  were  so  uncomplying,  that  they 
would  use  in  the  service  of  the  Church  no  expressions  which  they 
did  not  approve  of;  and  therefore  the  party  in  power,  to  secure  the 
conformity,  required  a  pledge  of  approbation  ; — and  also  from  the 
expressed  opinion  of  Bull,  Usher,  and  others;  opinions  not  at 
all  to  be  taken  to  such  an  extent  as  if  the  Articles  were  Articles 
of  peace  merely,  but  abundantly  asserting  that  a  whole  Church 
never  can  he  expected  to  agree  in  the  absolute  truth  of  such  a 
number  of  propositions  as  are  contained  in  the  Articles  and  Liturgy. 
This  consideration  seems  to  me  also  decisive  on  a  priori  grounds. 
For  otherwise  the  Church  could  by  necessity  receive  into  the 
ministry  only  men  of  dull  minda  or  dull  consciences;  of  dull,  nay 
almost  of  (lishoneBt  minds,  if  they  can  persuade  themselves  that 
they  actually  agree  in  every  minute  particular  with  any  great 
number  of  human  propositions ;  of  dull  consciences,  if  exercising 
their  minds  freely  and  yet  belienng  that  the  Church  requires  the 
total  adhesion  of  the  understanding,  they  still,  for  considerations  of 
their  own  convenience,  enter  into  the  ministry  iu  her  despite. 

Vou  vd\i  say  that  this  makes  the  degree  of  adhesion  rciiuired  in- 
definite. And  so  it  must  be  :  yet  these  things,  so  seemingly  inde- 
finite, are  not  really  so  to  an  honest  and  sensible  mind;  for  such  a 
mind  knows  whether  it  is  really  in  sympathy  with  the  Church  in  its 
main  faith  and  feelingis ;  and,  if  it  be  not.  then  subscription  would 
indeed  be  deceitful;  but,  if  it  be,  to  refuse  subscription  would,  I 
think,  be  at  once  unjust  to  the  Church  and  to  itself. 

Enougli,  however,  uf  this ;  I  earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  your 
entrance  into  the  ministry  may  be  to  God*s  glory,  to  the  good  of  Uis 
Church,  and  to  your  own  great  blessing.  To  have  a  ministry  in  the 
Church  is  a  great  honour,  and  a  great  responsibility ;  yet  in  both  ia 
it  far  inferior  to  the  privilege  of  being  a  member  of  the  Church.     In 
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oar  hearenly  commonwealth  the  Jus  Civitatis  is  a  tbooaand  tii 
gt«at«r  than  th«  Jus  Uonorum ;  and  he  who  most  magnifies  the' 
solemnity  of  Baptism,  will  be  inclined  to  value  most  truly  the  IJir 
inferior  solemnitr  of  Ordination. 

You  are  entering  on  an  office  extinct  in  all  but  name.     If  it  could 
be  reTired  in  power,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that 

eould  be  conferred  on  the  Church.     I  wish  you  would  talk  to • 

abont  this :  and  if  a  book  on  this  point  could  be  got  up  between  us, 
I  think  it  could  excite  no  offence,  and  might  lead  to  very  great  good. 
God  bless  jou  ever  in  this  and  in  all  your  undertakings,  through 
Jesxia  Christ. 


ccxm. 

(In  uuwer  to  a  request  for  »  nbscription  to  r  church.) 

Fox  How,  Deccnber  22, 
Your  letter  followed  me  hither  from  Rugby,  and  I  only  reply  lo 
that  you  may  not  think  me  neglectful  if  I  delayed  my  answer 
my  return  lo  Warwickshire. 

I  sliall  be  h«ppy  to  subscribe  towards  the  endowment  of 
Church  and  not  towards  the  building.  My  reason  for  this 
tinction  is.  Uiat  I  think  in  all  cases  the  right  plan  to  pursue  is  to 
raise  funda  in  the  tirst  instance  for  a  clergyman,  and  to  procure  for 
him  a  de6nitely-marked  district  as  his  cure.  The  real  Church 
being  thus  founded,  if  money  can  also  be  procured  for  the  material 
Church,  so  much  the  better.  If  not,  I  would  wish  to  see  any  bu 
ing  in  the  district  licensed  for  the  temporary  performance  of  Di 
Service*  feeling  perfectly  sure  tliat  the  zeal  and  munificence  of 
congregation  would  in  the  course  of  years  raise  a  fur  more  o 
menial  building  than  can  ever  be  raised  by  public  subscription; 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  thoro  might  be  raised  by  subscription 
adequate  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  a  clergyman  ;  whereas,  on  the 
present  system,  it  seems  perfectly  hopeless  by  any  subscriptions  in 
one  generation  to  provide  both  clergymen  and  churches  m  num 
equal  to  the  wants  of  the  country. 

I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  my  opinions,  which  I 
aware  are  of  no  importance  to  you,  did  I  not  wish  Lu  explain 
reason  which  makes  mo,  in  such  cases,  always  desirous  of  contri- 
buting to  the  endowment  of  a  minister  rather  than  to  the  building. 


IS  m 
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ccxvnr.    to  the  bev.  dr.  hawkins. 

Fox  How,  DecnnW  29,  1839. 
I  retained  the  benefit  of  ray  continental  tour  through- 
out the  half-year,  insomuch  that  at  the  very  end  of  it,  after  the 
examination,  I  fi-It  as  if  I  was  not  entitled  to  my  vacation,  because  I 
was  80  perfectly  untiri^d  by  my  past  work.  This  alone  could  tell 
you  that  the  school  bad  gone  on  quietly,  as  indeed  was  the  case. 

It  seems  to  mo  that  people  are  not  enough  aware 

of  the  monstrous  state  of  society,  absolutely  without  a  parallel  iu 
llie  history  of  the  world, — with  a  population  poor,  miserable,  and 
degraded  in  body  and  mind,  as  much  as  if  they  were  slaves,  and  yet 
called  freemen,  and  having  a  power  as  such  of  concerting  and  com- 
bining jilans  of  risiogH,  which  makea  them  ten  times  more  danger- 
ous than  slaves.  And  the  hopes  entertained  by  many  of  the  efi'ects 
to  be  wrought  by  new  churches  and  schools,  while  the  social  evils  of 
their  condition  ore  left  uncorrected,  appear  to  me  to  be  utterly  wild. 
Meanwhile  here,  as  usual,  we  seem  to  be  in  another  world,  for  the 
quietness  of  the  valleys  and  the  comparative  comfort  and  independ- 
ence of  this  population  are  a  delightful  contrast  to  what  one  Bnds 
almost  evenwhere  else.  We  have  had  heavy  rains  aiid  a  Hood,  but 
now  both  are  gone,  and  the  weather  is  beautiful,  and  the  country 
most  magnificent — snow  on  all  the  high  hills,  but  none  on  the  low 
kills  or  in  the  valleys. 


CCXIX.       TO    JAMES   UAnSHAIX,    KSQ. 

Fox  Howj  Jannarj  1,  1840. 

I  may  be  wrong  as  to  Uie  necessi^  of  gaining  more 

information^  but  1  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  wishing  to  secure  a  niore 
extensive  and  universal  co-nperation,  before  anything  is  ventured 
remedially. — I  would  join  half  a  dozen  men,  or  even  fewer,  if  the 
object  be  merely  to  collect  and  circulate  facts  such  as  may  tix  the 
public  attention ;  but,  if  more  bo  proposed  to  be  done,  I  dread  the 
thing's  assuming  a  party  character,  and  I  could  not  myself  under- 
take to  sanction  a  sort  of  political  mission  system,  without  knowing 
more  exactly  than  I  can  well  expect  to  know,  the  characters  and 
discretion  and  opinions  of  the  agents  to  be  employed.  And,  even 
if  I  could  depend  on  these,  yet  1  do  not  think  that  they  could  be 
successful,  for  the  evil  is  far  deeper,  as  I  believe,  than  can  be  cured 
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Wi  tfaejr  ceaU  BOC  and  vooH  DoC,  if  j^^ 
to  ^  mom.  becasM  tfat  iFffiw—w  of  opbtkm  be<ire«B 
r  U  nupoanMs  Ar  ymm  to  «0re0  is  wbat  jm 

ijulaw'nilj  ti  van  of  what  is  caUed  t^  Liberal  partj.  and 
ciplly  af  DiMgaieti;  aad  lUa  woaU  W,  I  tfamk,  a  great  pi^, 

fl€  bodies  of  1MB  WjliHigiing  all  to  ooa  partgr,  even  althoogfa  thd^ 
pam-  be  iIm  one  vilb  irtn^  I  dboold  in  the  mam  m?9elf  agree, 
for  this  reason.  I  as  little  like  the  composition  of  the  Uoiv^ 
of  London,  as  I  do  that  of  the  UniTei^ity  of  Oxiord. 


CCXX.      TO   THE   BET.   J.   HEAS5- 


Fox  H«ir,  Anbl«iid«,  Jaooary  5,  1S40. 

I  most  not  let  more  of  my  lime  at  Fox  How  pass  awsy  without  writ- 
ing to  you,  fnr  I  wish  much  to  know  how  you  arc,  and  how  you  bear 
the  winter.  Your  letter  of  September  7th.  gave  me  a  belter  account 
of  jon  than  your  former  note  had  done,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  learn 
that  you  were  better.  Still  you  did  uot  write  as  if  you  were  quite 
well,  and  I  do  uot  like  to  hear  of  any  disorder  or  languor  ban 
about  you,  however  slight ;  for  you  are  not  old  enough  to  feel 
natural  deray,  and  slight  indisposition  requires  to  be  watched,  lest 
should  become  serious.  But  I  love  to  think  of  tbe  quiet  of  Uatforxl 
for  you,  which,  if  your  complaiuts  are  bodily  merely,  must  be 
very  good  for  you.  If  you  feel  any  nervousness  or  oppression 
spirits,  then  I  suspect  a  little  more  of  the  stir  of  life  would  be  v 
good  for  you ;  and  we  should  be  delighted  to  see  you  and  Mrs 
Hcam  and  your  little  ones  at  Rugby,  where  you  might  have  enough 
of  movement  around  you,  and  yet  might  be  yourself  as  much  at  rest 
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as  you  chose.  I  sometimes  think,  that  if  I  were  at  all  iu  nervous 
spirita,  the  solemn  beauty  of  this  valley  would  be  almost  overwhelm- 
ing, and  that  brick  streets  and  cotumou  hedgerows  would  be  heller 
for  me;  just  as  now,  whilst  my  life  is  necessarily  so  stirring,  and 
my  health  so  good,  there  is  an  extreme  delight  in  the  peacefulnesa 
of  our  life  hero,  and  iu  the  quiet  of  all  around  us.  Last  night  we 
were  out  on  the  gravel  walk  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  watching  the 
northern  lights.  I  never  saw  them  so  beutitiful :  the  sky  in  the 
north  behind  the  uiounliiins  was  all  of  a  silvery  light,  while  in  other 
pai'ta  it  was  dork  as  usual,  and  all  set  with  its  stars ;  then,  from  the 
mass  of  light  before  us,  there  shot  up  continually  long  white  pillars 
or  needles,  reaching  to  the  zenith  ;  and  then  again,  tleeces  of  light 
would  go  quivering  like  a  jmlse  all  over  the  sky,  till  they  died  away 
in  the  far  south.  And  to-day  there  is  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  and 
the  mountain  before  our  windows  rcllects  the  sun's  light  upon  us  like 
a  great  mirror,  we  ourselves  being  iu  the  shade,  for  the  sun  soon 

sots  on  this  side  of  the  valley 

P.  S Have  you  seen  Taylor's  book  on  Early  Chris- 
tianity? With  much  allowance  for  an  unpleasant  manner,  and  some 
other  faults,  yet  1  tliink  he  is  right  iu  his  main  point,  that  the 
question  at  issue  ia  really  one  of  Christianity  or  of  the  Church 
system Because  I  believe  the  New  Testament  to  repre- 
sent Christianity  truly,  therefore  I  reject  the  Church  system,  and  1 
think  that  the  Church  of  England  does  exactly  the  same  thing  for 
the  same  reason.  But  that  the  Church  has  always  faithfully  pre- 
served the  Christian  doctrine  in  other  points,  and  much  of  the 
purity  of  Christian  holiness,  I  acknowledge  thankfully  ;  and  there- 
fore, although  I  tliink  that  in  one  point  Antichrist  was  in  the 
Church  from  the  first  century,  yet  God  forbid  that  T  should  call  the 
Church  Antichrist.  It  preserved  much  truth  and  much  holiness, 
with  one  fatal  error,  subversive,  indeed,  iu  its  consequences,  both  of 
truth  and  goodness,  but  which  has  not  always  developed  its  full 
consequences,  nor  was  even  distinctly  conscious  of  its  own  ground. 
But  t!»at  the  modem  Xewmanites  are  fur  worse  than  the  enriy 
Church  writers  is  certain,  and  many  of  their  doctrines  are  disclaimed 
and  condemned  by  those  writers;  only  in  their  peculiar  system, 
they  are  the  development  of  that  system  which,  in  the  early  Church, 
existed  in  the  bud  only ;  nnd  which,  as  being  directly  opposed  to 
oar  Lord's  religion,  as  taught  by  Him  and  His  Apostles,  I  call 
Antichrist. 


c/  KaowMge*  into 
t^ft  it  aighil  ht 
b«t  ^rm^ 
kkviag  aa  iaterat  in  ic  and  it  doc  b*i 
^  I  ■ip|>ye,bct>Tetyliioiited 
I  WW  t«i7  gU  tbentee  to  tee  nek  bige  atncto  fi«B  it 
PcoDf  "Mnyirn-  «faich  most  hftve  bwogjit  it  to  the  fciio«l«dgei 
mamf  milrm.  althongfa  perfa^M  iwt  exaeUj  of  thftt  rltw  &ir 
I  iBoat  dcsignetl  it. 

I  shall  be  verr  glaJ  if  yoa  can  giTe  me  good  accounts  of  joanelf 
ftsd  aU  joar  IkmOj.     Our   life  goes  on  viUk  very  little   rarietj 
beyond  its  own  eren  alternations  of  vacation  and  b^-jear ;  and  I 
flodU  be  too  bappf  if  prirate  comfort  did  not  eeem  aJmoet  iocotv- 
naleot  with  jostioe,  wLile  the  state  of  paUic  affiu»  is  so  troabled. 
If  you  eee  the  Herta  Refbrtner,  jou  -will  have  obeerred  that  I  have 
•til]  coDtinaed  from  time  to  time  to  write  on  my  old  gabject,  and 
latterly  I  have  been  trying  to  form  a  Society  to  t'oUect  information, 
and  draw  public  attention  to  the  question.     The  difficulties  are  very 
great,  but  I  do  hope  that  somethiog  will  be  done,  for  I  see  that  men 
are  intereated  in  the  question  who  have  a  personal  interest  in  mana- 
fflctitres,  and  ft  practical  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  people.    Si 
men  may  really  do  great  good,  but  I  can  do  nothing  more  than 
the  bell,  as  it  were,  and  try  to  giv^e  the  alarm  as  to  the  mogniti 
of  the  danger.     T  was  very  much  struck  with  Mr  Gill's  speech  the" 

other  day  in  answer  to .     I  do  not  know  how  you  find  it,  bi^^ 

for  myself  1  cannot  go  cordially  along  with  the  Radical  party.  phil^H 
Bophicnl  or  otherwifte.   even  on  points  where  in  the  main  I  agree 
with  them.     They  all  aeera  to  me  more  or  less  overrun  witli  two 
things.  Benthamism  and  Political  Economy;  and  Bentham  I  have 
always  thought  a  bod  man,  and  also,  aa  Carlyle  called  him  in 
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letter  to  a  friend  of  mine,  "a  bore  of  the  first  magnitude,"  I  believe 
I  agree  with  the  Radicals  as  to  the  mischief  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  yet 
I  cannot  but  think  thai  the  Chartists  have  some  reason  in  Ihoir 
complaint,  that  tlie  clamour  abotU  the  Corn  Laws  is  rather  leading 
men  off  on  a  false  scent,  and  that  the  Repeal  will  not  benefit  the 
working  man  so  much  as  it  is  expected.  You  will  not,  however, 
suspect  me  of  thinking  that  the  true  scent  is  to  be  found  in  follow- 
ing   's  notions  of  universal  suffrage  and  universal  plunder.     He 

and  his  companions  continually  remind  me  of  slaves,  of  men  no 
brutalized  by  tlieir  seclusion  from  the  pale  of  society,  that  they  have 
lost  all  value  for  the  knowledge  anrl  morality  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  have  really  no  more  ideas  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  all  the 
manifold  inventions  and  revelations  of  six  thousand  years,  than  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  dog  had  of  the  value  of  his  master's  problems.    The 
cry  against  property  is  just  the  cry  of  a  slave,  who,  being  incapable 
of  holding  anything  himself  as  hia  own,  has  no  notion  of  any  harm 
in  stealing, — stealing,  in  fact,  is  hardly  a  word  in  his  language.     It 
is  certain,  I  suppose,  that  a  certain  moral  and  social  training  are 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  truths  which,  to  those 
who  have  had  that  training,  are  the  very  life  of  their  life.     And 
again,  tliere  is  a  course  uf  training  so  mischievous,  and  degradation 
and  distress  are  such  a  curse,  as  absolutely  to  make  men  believe  a 
lie,  and  to  take  away  that  common  standing  ground  of  a  general 
sense  of  the  pnnciplea  of  right  and  wrong,  on  which  we  meet  un- 
corrupted  ignorance,  and  so  ore  able  to  lead  it  on  to  a  sense  of  the 
purest  truths  and  the  highest.      You  mentioned  Laiiig's  book  on 
Norway  to  me.     I  have  got  it,  and  like  it  very  much ;  but  it  is 
easier  to  admire,  and  almost  envy,  the  example  of  Norwegian  society, 
than  to  apply  it  to  our  own  state  here.     It  would  be  a  great  comfort 
to  me  if  your  oxperienco  and  observation  have  led  you  to  look  on 
matters  more  hopefully  ;   and  yet  no  man  feels  more  keenly  than  I 
do  the  vast  amount  of  goodness  and  energy  which  we  have  amongst 
us.      How   noble,  after  all,  is  the  sight  of  these  Trials  for  high 
treason.     Such  deliberation  and  dignity,  and  perfect  fairness,  and 
even  gentleness  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  law,  in 
dealing  with  guilt  so  recent,  so  great,  and  so  palpable.     Therefore 
we  cannot  be  without  hope  that,  with  God's  blessing,  we  may  get 
over  our  evils,  although  I  own  with  mo  that  fear  is  stronger  than 
hope. 
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CCXXII.      TO   THOMAS  CABLTLE.    ESQ. 

Bagbj,  Jannuy,  1840. 
A  note  of  yours  to  our  oommon  acquaintance,  Mr.  James  MarBhall, 
furuishe^,  I  believe,  the  onlj  shadow  of  a  pretence  which  I  oould 
claim  for  addressing  voa,  according  to  the  ordinary-  fonns  of  society. 
Itut  i  should  be  ashamed,  to  you  above  all  men,  to  avail  myself  of 
a  meiv  pretence ;  and  my  true  reason  for  addressing  you  is,  because  I 
believe  you  sympathize  vith  me  on  that  most  important  subject,  the 
veliare  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  because  I  know,  from  your  History 
of  the  Fivnch  Revolution,  that  you  understand  the  real  nature  and 
ma^itudo  of  the  evil,  which  so  many  appear  to  me  neither  to  com- 
prehend nor  to  feel. 

I  have  l»een  trying,  hitherto  with  no  success,  to  form  a  Society,  the 
object  of  whioh  should  be  to  collect  information  as  to  every  point  in 
the  vvudiciou  of  the  foor  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  call  public 
atteutiv^u  to  it  by  every  possible  means,  whether  by  the  press  or  by 
Tv^arly  or  quarterly  meetings.  And  as  I  am  most  anxious  to  secure 
the  i.v-operauon  of  good  men  of  all  parties,  it  seems  to  me  a  neces- 
Hkry  vvudvtion  that  the  Society  should  broach  no  theories,  and  pro- 
iv>>^  IV  rvuiedies:  that  it  should  simply  collect  information,  and 
Tvv.*f  the  a;:euiiv^n  of  the  country  to  the  infinite  importance  of  the 
s..'.  ,v:.  V  ".i  Vn.^w  full  well  that  wisdom  in  the  higher  sense  and 
v:^.;- -*  N-;- w.c-ipt-  .-ire  rarv'ly  found  in  the  same  man ;  and,  if  any 
;',-.,v:\  Iv  stjirted.  which  contains  something  not  suited  to  practice, 
aV.  *.>,o  >  -va'.u  i  priotioal  n:eu  ory  out  against  the  folly  of  all  theories, 
Av,.i  vV'.u'ude  theiuseSis.  ai^i  lead  the  vulgar  to  the  conclusion,  that, 
K-vAUSt"  ci'.c"  jarut-ular  rtaieviy  has  been  prescribed  ignorantly,  no 
re:'.iOviy  i:i  necied.  or  at  loas:  none  is  practicable. 

1  see  I  y  the  newsiwpors  that  you  are  writing  on  Chartism,  and  I 
am  l.eartilv  glad  to  hear  of  it.  I  shall  be  curious  to  know  whether 
vou  hAve  auy  deiinite  notions  as  to  the  means  of  relieving  the  fear- 
fvil  e\ils  of  our  s«.v:hI  oonditiou,  or  whether  you,  like  myself,  are 
o^er^^boluu^l  ly  the  magnitude  oi  the  miscliief,  and  are  inclined  to 
SAv,   like   tht-    Persian   fatalist    in  Herodotus,   tx^^rrii  l^vrn  ffoMa 

^.-.ii.iT."*  u»-'«i;c  «.-ari'.i. 

I  have  no  sort  of  desire  to  push  my  proposal  about  a  Society,  and 
would  j;!.-»dlv  be  guided  by  wiser  men  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done. 
lUu  1  cannot,  1  am  sure.  W  mistaken  as  to  this,  that  the  state  of 
svviety  iu  England  at  this  moment  was  never  yet  paralleled  in  his- 
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tory  :  and  Uiouf^h  I  have  no  stake  on  the  country  as  far  as  property 
is  concerued,  yet  I  ha\*e  a  wife  and  a  large  family  of  children  ;  and 
I  do  not  wibh  to  lose,  either  for  them  or  myself,  all  those  ihoutmnd 
ties,  BO  noble  and  so  sacred  and  so  dear,  wliich  bind  us  to  our 
country,  as  she  was  and  as  she  is,  with  all  hor  imperfections  and 
didiculties.  If  you  tliink  that  anything  can  be  done,  which  could 
interest  any  other  personB  ou  the  subject.  I  should  be  delighted  to 
give  aid  in  any  possible  manner  to  the  extent  of  my  abilities.  I  owe 
you  many  opologies  for  writing  ihus  to  a  perfect  stranger,— but  ever 
since  I  read  your  History  of  the  French  Revolution.  1  have  longed 
to  become  acquainted  with  you;  because  I  found  in  that  book  an 
understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  history,  such  as  it  delighted  my 
heart  to  meet  with  ;  and,  having  from  a  child  felt  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  story  of  the  French  Kevolution,  and  read  pretty  largely 
about  it,  I  WHS  homewlmt  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the  nchnebsof 
your  knowledge,  and  the  wisdom  of  your  judguienta.  1  do  uot  mean 
that  I  agree  with  yon  in  all  these ;  in  some  instances  1  should  differ 
very  decidedly;  but  still  the  wisdom  of  the  book,  as  well  as  its 
singular  eloqueiice  and  poetry,  was  such  a  treasure  to  me  as  I  have 
rarely  met  with,  and  am  not  at  all  likely  to  meet  with  again. 


CCXXlll.       TO    JAMLS    MAliSUALL,    ESQ. 

Pox  How,  Jstauay  23, 1840. 

1  thank  you  much  for  your  last  letter,  aTid  I  assure  you  that  I 
attach  a  great  value  to  Huch  corainunicatious  from  you.  The  scheme 
of  a  newspaper  I  actually  tried  myself  nine  years  ago,  and  spent 
above  two  hundred  jtounds  upon  it.  I  wa»  uot  so  fooli&h  as  to  think 
that  1  couUl  keep  up  anewnpaper:  but  1  was  willing  lo  btjll  iho  **at, 
hoping  that  some  who  were  able  might  tuko  up  what  I  had  begun. 
But  no  one  did,  and  the  thing  died  a  natund  death  at  the  end 
of  two  months.  I  feel,  however,  so  strongly  the  desirableness  of 
Ruch  an  attempt,  that  I  am  reudy  again  to  cuntribute  money  or 
writing,  or  both,  to  the  same  cause :  and  I  should  bo  doubly  glad  if 
we  could  effect  both  the  objects  you  speak  of,  a  daily  pa]»er  and  a 
weekly  one.  It  seems  lo  n»e,  however,  desirable  that  at  this  ]K)int  I 
should  make  somewhat  of  u  confession  of  ray  political  fuittt  to  you, 
that  you  may  know  how  for  my  views  would  coincide  with  yours. 

My  differences  with  the  Liberal  Party  would  turn,  I  think,  chiefly 
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on  two  points.     First,  T  aprce  with  Carlyle,  in  thinking  that  ihcf 
greatly  over-estimwe  Bentham,  and  also   that   they  overrate  the 
Political  Economists  generally  :  not  that  I  doubt  the  ability  of  those 
writers,  or  the  truth  of  their  conclusions,  as  far  as  regards  their 
science, — but  I  think  Uiat  tlie  summum  bonum  of  their  science, 
of  human  life,  are  not  identical;  and  therefore,  many  qnestions 
which  free  trade  is  involved,  and  the  advantages  of  large  capital^ 
although  perfectly  simple  iu  an  economical  point  of  view,  becoi 
when  considered  poUlically,  rery  complex ;  and  the  economical 
is  very  often  from  the  neglect  of  other  points  made  in  pracdi 
direct  social  evil. 

But  my  second  difference  is  greater  by  much  than  this;  I  look 
the  full  development  of  the  Christian  Church  in  its  perfect  form, 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  for  the  most  eiFective  removal  of  all  evil,  and 
promotion  of  all  gix)d :  and  I  can  understand  no  perfect  Church 
perfect  State,  without  their  blending  into  one  in  this  ultimate  foi 
I  believe,  farther,  that  our  fathers  at  the   Reformation  stumi 
accidentally,  or  rather  wore  unconsciously  led  by  God's  Providei 
to  the  declaration  ©f  the  great  princijile  of  this  system,  the  doctrii 
of  the  King's  Supremacy ; — which  ia,  in  fact,  no  other  than  an  asser- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  or  Christian  society  over  tb^H 
c]erg\',  and  a  denial  of  that  which  1  bold  to  bo  one  of  the  m<i^| 
mischievous  falsehoods  ever  broached, — that  the  government  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  vested  by  divine  right  in  the  clergy,  and  that 
the  close  corporation  of  bishops  and  presbyters. — whether  one  or 
more,  makes  no  difference, — is  and  ever  ought  to   be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Christian  Church.     Holding  this  doctrine 
very  corner  sLone  of  all  my  political  belief,  I  am  equally  opposed' 
Popery,  High  Cliurchisru,  and  the  claims  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterii 
on  the  one  hand  ;  nnd  to  nil  the  Independents,  and  advocates  of 
sepamtion,  as  they  call  it,  of  Churrli  and  State,  on  tho  other; 
first  setting  up  a  Priesthood  in  the  place  of  the  Church,  and 
other  lowering  necessarily  the  objects  of  Law  and  Govemnjent,  ond 
reducing  them  to  a  mere  system  of  police,  while  they  profess  to  wish 
to  make  tho  Cliurch  purer.     And  my  fondueea  for  Greek  and  Ger- 
man literature  has  made  me  very  keenly  alive  to  the  mental  defects 
of  the  Dissenters  as  a  body;  the  characteristic  faults  of  the  Kngli^^H 
mind. — narrowness  of  view,  and  a  want  of  leurniug  and  a  soui^H 
critical  spirit,  — being  exhibited  to  my  mind  in  the  Dissenters  almost 
in  caricature,     it  is  nothing  but  painful  to  mo  to  feel  this;  because 
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raan  appreciates  more  iban  I  do  the  many  great  Berrices  which 
the  Dissenters  liave  rendered,  both  to  the  geuenil  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  especially  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  good  goverumont 
in  our  own  country ;  and  my  sense  of  the  far  less  excusable  errors, 
and  almost  uniformly  mischievous  conduct  of  the  High  Church 
party,  is  as  strong  as  it  can  ho  of  any  one  thing  in  the  world. 

Again,  the  principle  of  Conservatism  has  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  not  only  foolish,  but  to  he  actually  felo  de  se :  it  destroys 
what  it  loves,  because  it  will  not  mend  it.  But  I  cordially  agree 
with  Niebuhr. — who  in  all  such  questions  is  to  mo  the  greatest  of 
ftll  authorities;  because,  together  with  an  ahilhy  equal  to  the  highest. 
he  had  an  universal  knowledge  of  political  history,  far  more  pro- 
found than  was  ever  possessed  by  any  other  man, — that  every  new 
institution  should  be  but  a  fuller  development  of,  or  an  addition  to, 
what  already  exists ;  and  that  if  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  in 
a  country,  that  all  its  past  historj'  and  associations  are  cast  away  as 
merely  bad,  Keform  iu  such  a  country  is  impossible.  I  believe  it 
to  be  necessary,  and  quite  desirable,  that  the  popular  power  iu  a 
state  should,  in  the  perfection  of  things,  be  paramount  to  every 
other;  but  this  sujiremacy  need  not,  and  ought  not,  I  think,  to  be 
absolute ;  oud  monarchy,  and  an  aristocracy  of  birth, — as  distin- 
guished from  one  of  wealth  or  of  office, — appear  to  me  to  be  two 
precious  elements  which  still  exist  iu  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  to 
lose  which,  as  has  been  done  unavoidably  iu  America,  would  be 
rather  our  insanity  than  our  misfortuue.  But  the  insolencies  of  our 
aristocracy  no  one  feels  more  keenly  than  I  do :  the  scandalous 
exemption*  of  the  peers  from  all  ignominious  punishments  short  of 
death, — so  that  for  a  most  aggravated  manslaughter  a  peer  must 
escape  altogether,  as  the  old  Lord  Dyroa  did,  or  as  the  Duchess  of 
Kingston  did.  for  bigamy; — the  insolent  practice  of  allowing  peers 
to  vote  in  criminal  trials  on  their  honour,  while  other  men  vote  on 
their  oath ;  the  absurdity  of  proxy  voting,  and  some  other  things 
of  the  same  nature.  All  iheoir  and  all  experience  show,  that  if 
a  system  goes  on  long  unreformed,  it  is  not  then  reformed,  but 
destroyed.  And  eo,  1  beheve,  it  will  be  with  our  Aristocracy  and 
our  Church  ;  because  I  fear  that  neither  will  be  wise  in  time.  But 
still,  looking  upon  both  as  positive  blessings — and  capable — the 
latter  especially — of  doing  good  that  can  be  done  by  no  other  means, 
I  love  and  would  maiutiiiu  both,  not  aa  a  concession  or  a  compro- 

*  Thisj  so  far  u  it  ii  b«re  corrMlij  sUted,  rtm  ftboUihed  b j  4  &  fi  Vkt.  cap.  22. 
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fhoy  MTOtild  inalce  yoa  Governor  and  me  Bishop,  I  would  go  out,  I 
think,  to-morrow, — not  to  return  after  so  many  years,  but  to  live 
and  die  there,  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  rearing  any  hopeful  form 
of  society.  I  have  actually  got  yO(J  acres  in  New  Zealand,  and  1 
confess  that  my  thoughts  often  turn  thitherward;  but  that  rilo 
p{ipulation  of  runaway  convicts  and  others  who  infest  the  country, 
deter  me  more  than  anything  else,  as  the  days  of  Roman  Pro- 
consuls are  over,  vsho  knew  so  well  how  to  clear  a  country  of  such 
nuisances.  Now,  I  suppose  they  will,  as  they  iiud  it  convenient, 
come  in  and  settle  down  quietly  amongst  the  colonists,  as  Morgan 
did  at  Kingston;  and  tlie  ruihau  and  outlaw  of  yesterday  becomes 
to-day,  according  to  our  iTacobin  notions  of  citizenship,  a  citizen, 
and  perhaps  a  magistrate  and  a  legislator.  I  imagine  that  the 
Jamaica  society  has  never  recovered  the  mixture  of  Buccaneer  blood, 
and  it  is  in  ihat  way  that  colonial  societies  become  so  early  cor- 
rupted, because  all  the  refuse  of  old  societies  find  such  easy  access 
into  them. 

I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  that  you  like  my  Prophecy  Sermons: 
the  jK>inta  in  particular  on  which  I  did  not  wish  to  enter,  if  I  could 
help  it,  but  which  vury  likely  1  shall  be  forced  to  touch  on,  relate  to 
the  latter  chapters  of  Daniel,  which,  if  genuine,  would  be  a  clear 
exception  to  my  canon  of  interpretation,  as  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able spiritual  meaning  made  out  of  the  Kings  of  the  North  and 
South.  But  I  luivo  long  thought  that  the  greater  part  of  the  book 
of  Daniel  is  most  certainly  a  very  late  work  of  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees;  and  tht*  protended  prophecy  about  the  kings  of  Grecia 
and  Persia,  and  of  the  North  and  South,  is  mere  history,  like  the 
poetical  prophecies  in  Virgil  and  elsewhere.  In  fact,  you  can  trace 
distinctly  the  date  when  it  was  written,  because  the  events  up  to 
the  date  are  given  with  historical  minuteness,  totally  unlike  the 
character  of  real  Prophecy ;  and  beyond  that  date  all  is  imaginary. 
It  is  curious  that  when  there  was  so  allowed  a  proof  of  the  existence 
of  apocrj'phal  writings,  under  the  name  of  the  Book  of  Daniel, — as 
the  Stories  of  the  apocrj'phal  Esther,  Susanna,  and  Bel  and  iho 
Dragon, — those  should  have  been  rejocled,  because  they  were  only 
known  in  the  Greek  translation,  and  the  rest,  because  it  happened 
to  be  in  Chaldce,  was  received  at  once  in  the  lump,  and  defcudod 
as  a  matter  of  faith.  But  the  self-eaine  criticism  which  has  esta- 
blished the  anihenticiiy  of  St  John's  Gospel  against  all  fjuestionings, 
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tirao  oflifc  when  rest  ia  more  wolcomo  than  exertion.  Yet,  wlien  I 
think  of  what  is  at  stake  on  that  rough  sea,  I  feel  that  I  have  no 
right  to  lie  in  harbour  idly :  and  indeed  I  do  yearn  more  Ihau  I 
can  say  to  be  able  to  render  Bome  service  where  service  is  so  greatly 
needed.  It  is  when  I  indulge  such  wishes  most  keenly,  and  only 
then,  that  strong  political  differences  between  my  friends  and  my- 
self are  really  painful ;  because  I  feel  that  not  only  could  we  not 
act  together,  but  there  would  be  no  sympathy  tl»e  moment  I  were 
to  express  anything  beyond  a  general  sense  of  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension, in  which  I  suppose  all  good  men  must  share. 


CCXXVU.      TO   UK.  JUSTICE   COLERIDGE. 

Fi>x  How,  Jxnuary  26.  ISiO. 

We  left  Rugby  this  time  so  early,  that  your  letter  followed  me 
down  here,  and  1  must  have  the  pleasure  of  answering  it  before  we 
go  away,  which  alas!  must  be  to-morrow  morning.  We  talk  of 
going  to  Norwich  for  a  few  days,  to  see  the  Stanleys,  and  to  Cam- 
bridge, before  we  settle  at  liugby ;  and  really,  in  these  most 
troublous  times,  it  seems  more  than  is  allowable  to  be  living,  as  we 
are  here,  in  a  place  of  so  much  rest  and  beauty. 

Your  letter  interested  me  very  deeply,  and  I  hare  thought  over 
what  you  say  very  often-  Tet  I  believe  that  no  man's  mind  has 
ever  been  more  conscioutily  influenced  by  others  Lhan  mine  bos  been 
in  the  course  of  my  life,  from  the  time  that  I  first  met  you  at 
Corpus.  I  doubt  whether  you  ever  submitted  to  another  with  the 
same  complete  deference  as  I  did  to  you  when  1  was  an  under- 
graduate. So,  afterwards,  1  looked  up  to  Davison  with  exceeding 
reverence, — and  to  Whatoly.  Nor  do  I  think  that  Kebhi  himself 
has  lived  on  in  more  habitual  respect  and  admiration  than  I  have, 
only  the  objects  of  these  feelings  have  been  very  different.  At  thia 
day,  I  could  sit  at  fiunscn's  feet,  and  drink  in  wisdom,  with  almost 
intense  reverence.  But  I  cannot  reverence  the  men  whom  Keble 
reverences,  and  how  does  he  feel  to  Luther  and  Milton  ?  It  gives 
me  no  pain  and  no  scruple  whatever  to  differ  from  those  whom, 
after  the  most  deliberate  judgment  that  I  can  form.  I  cannot  find 
lo  bo  worthy  of  adminiiion.  X(»r  docs  their  number  affect  mo,  when 
nil  are  manifestly  under  the  same  intlucnces,  and  no  one  seems  to 
be  a  master  spirit,  fitted  to  lead  amongst  men.     But  with  wise  men 
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in  the  way  of  their  wi^om.  it  woald  give  me  very  great  pain 
differ;   1  con  say  that  truly  with  regard  to  your  Uncle,  even  mo: 
with  regard  to  Niebuhr.     I  do  not  know  a  single  subject  ou  which 
have  maintained  really  a  paradox. — that  is,  on  which  I  have  pr 
sumed  to  set  up  my  judgment  against  tJio  concurring  judgment 
wise  men.  and  I  trust  I  never  should  do  it.     But  it  is  surely  m 
presumption  to  prefer  a  foreign  authority  to  one  nearer  home,  whei 
buth  are  in  themselves  perfectly  equal.      For  instance, — suppose 
that  any  jkoint  in  English  Law,  although  steadily  defended  by  Eng- 
lish lawyers,  was  at  variance  no  leas  decidedly  with  the  practice  oC 
the  Hoiuan  haw,  and  condemned  by  the  greatest  jurists  aud  phi- 
losophers of  other  couutriea. — there  can  be  no  presumption,  as 
seems  to  me,  in  taking  cither  side  strongly,  according  as  a  man's 
convictions  may  be :    nor  ought  one  to  be  taxed  with  disrespect  o! 
nutliorily  in  either  case ;   hecause,  although  one  may  be  treating 
some  great  men  as  clearly  wrong,  yet  other  men  no  less  great  hava 
justified  us  in  doing  so.     Perhaps  this  consciousness  of  the  actually 
disputed  character  of  many  points  in  theologj-  and  politics  rendered 
it  early  impossible  to  my  mind  to  acquiesce  without  inquiry  in  any 
one  set  of  opinions  ;   the  choice  was  not  left  me  to  do  so.      I  was 
hrought  up  in  a  strong  Tory  family;  the  first  impressions  of  my  own 
mind  shook  iny  merely  received  impressions  to  pieces,  and  at  Win»' 
cheater  I  was  well  nigh  a  Jacobin.      At  sixteen,  when  I  went  up  to 
Oxford,  all  the  inttuenoes  of  the  place  which  I  loved  exceedingly, 
your  influence  above  alf,  blew  my  Jacobinism  to  pieces,  and  mada 
me  again  a  Tor).      I  used  to  speak  strong  ToryiMn  in  the  old  Attic 
Society,  and  greedily  did  I  read  Clarendon  with  all  the  sympathy  of 
a  thorough  royalist.     Then  came  the  peace,  when  Nnpt»leon  was  put 
down,  and  the  Tories  had  it  their  own  way.     Nothing  shook  my 
Toryism  more  than  the  strong  Tory  sentiments  that  I  used  to  hear 

at •  thoutfh  I  liked  the  family  exceedingly.     But  I  heard  Ian* 

guage  at  which  my  organ  of  justice  stood  aghast,  and  which,  the  more 
I  rend  of  the  Bilile,  seemed  to  m©  more  and  more  unchristian.  I 
could  not  but  go  on  inquiring,  and  I  do  feel  thankful  that  now  and 
for  some  years  past  I  have  been  living  not  in  scepticism,  but  in  a 
very  sincere  fiiitb.  which  embraces  moat  unreservedly  tbose  great 
truths,  divine  and  himian.  which  tlie  highest  authuritiea,  divine  and 
human,  seem  to  me  concurringly  to  teach.  I  have  said  this  do« 
fensively  only,  for  I  am  sure  I  meant  to  convey  no  insinuation 
against  you  for  not  being  active  in  inquiring  after  truth.      I  believa 
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I  never  think  of  you  but  with  entire  reaped  and  ttdmiration,  and  I 
never  talked  with  you  on  any  subject  without  gaining  something, — 
fto  far  am  I  from  reuturing  to  think  that  1  am  entitled  to  think 
myself  fonder  of  truth  than  you  are.  I  am  glad  that  you  like  the 
Sermons  on  Prophecy  ;  I  have  not  ventured  to  say  tliat  the  principle 
is  of  universal  application,  but  it  is  I  think  rery  general;  and,  in 
both  the  cases  which  you  notice,  1  t)iink  it  hulds.  Cyrus  is  said,  in 
many  commentaries,  to  be  a  type  of  Christ,  by  which  I  understand 
that  the  langxiage  applied  to  him  is  hyperbolical,  and  suits  properly 
only  Hira  who  ie  the  real  deliverer  of  Isruul,  and  couqueror  of 
Babylon.  And  the  passage  about  the  "  Virgin  conceiving."  Ac,  has 
a  manifest  historical  meaning  as  applii'd  to  Isaiah's  wife  ;  the  sign 
being  one  of  time,  that  within  the  youth  of  an  infant  presently  to  be 
horn,  Syria  and  Israel  should  be  overthrown.  Emmanuel  might 
improperly  be  tlie  name  of  a  common  chiltl,  just  as  Jeans  or  Joshua 
was,  but  both  apply  to  our  Lonl,  and  to  Ilim  only,  in  uncxnggerated 
strictness.  I  Imve  finished  Vol.  II.  of  the  History,  and  am  getting 
on  with  the  new  ediUon  of  Thurydides.  The  school  is  quite  full, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  refuhe  several  applications  on  that 
account.  Our  attempt  to  secure  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  Eton 
system  of  tuition  will  come  into  practice  as  soon  as  the  half-year 
begins.  Wordsworth  is  and  has  been  remarkably  well  this  winter. 
A  Miss  Gillies  came  down  bore  in  tlic  auiiimn  to  take  his  miniature, 
in  which  I  think  she  has  succeeded  admirably.  The  state  of  the 
times  is  so  grievous,  Umt  it  really  pierces  through  all  private  happi- 
ness, and  haunts  me  doily  like  a  personal  calamity.  But  I  suppoao 
that  OS  to  causes  and  cure,  we  should  somewhat  differ,  thougli  in 
much  surely  we  should  agree.  I  wish  your  son  John  would  come 
down  to  see  me  some  day  from  Oxford.  I  should  much  wish  to  see 
him,  and  to  obsene  how  he  is  getting  on. 


CCXXVJII.      10   SIR   CDLU>'0   B.    SMITH,   BART. 
(With  reference  to  a  correfpondenctt  m  tbe  Hcrt«  Bcfonner.) 

Bug};}',  Felnuu-y  14. 1840. 
I  have  two  principal  reasons  which  make  me  unwill- 
ing to  aflRx  my  name  to  my  letters  in  the  Herts  Reformer,- — one, 
OS  I  mentioned  before,  because  I  am  so  totally  unconnected  with 
the  county, — which  to  my  feelings  is  a  reason  of  great  weight: — 
my  other  reason  concerns  my  own  particular  profession,  not  so 
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much  as  a  clergyman  but  &a  a  scboolmoster.     I  tliiuk  if  I 
by  name  in  a  newspaper  published  in  another  county.  I  should  be 
thought  to  be  stepping  out  of  the  line  of  my  own  duties,  and  couri 
ing  notoriety  as  a  political  \vriter.     And  this,  I  think,  I  am  bou 
for  the  school's  sake  to  avoid,  unless  there  is  a  clear  duty  on 
other  side,  which  I  own  I  cannot  as  yet  perceive  to  exist.     I  thi 
that  your  own  case  as  a  gentleman  of  independent  rank  and  forton 
and  directly  connected  with  Hertfordshire,  is  very  different  fro 
mine;  for  no  one  coutd  charge  you  ^vith  stepping  out  of  your  own 
profession,  or  with  interfering  without  any  title  to  do  so  in  the  news- 
paper of  another  county.     And  as  to  the  reasons  whicli  you  urge, 
of  setting  an  example  of  moderation  in  arguing  on  the  question  of 
Ohurch  Establishments,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mischief  of  our 
newspapers  mainly  arises  from  the  virulent  language  which  men  use 
while  writing  anonymously,  and  that  as  far  as  example  goes,  thia 
is  better  reproved  by  temperate  writings  which  are  also  anonymou 
I  suppose  that  no  man,  writing  with  his  name,  would  allow  hirasei 
to  write  in  the  style  which  newspaper  writers  often  use ;  if  you  a 
I  write  with  our  names,  it  would  be  no  wonder  at  all  if  we  shod 
write  moderately;  but  if  Augur  and  F.  H.  observe  the  oourtesi 
and  the  charities  of  life,  wliirh  their  incognito  might  enable  thei 
to  cast  aside  if  they  would,  it  appears  to  me  to  he  likely,  as  far  as 
their  letters  are  read,  to  have  a  salutary  iulluence,  because  their 
moderation  could  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  anything  but  to  their  rciil 
disapprobation  of  scurrility  and  unfainiess.     After  all,  my  incog- 
nito is  only  a  very  slight  veil,  and  I  am  more  anxious  to  preser\*a 
it  in  form  than  in  reality.     I  have  no  objection  to  be  known  as  tb 
author  of  my  Letters,  but  I  would  neither  wish  to  attach  my  na: 
to  them,  nor  to  lie  mentiouod  by  name  in  the  Reformer,  for  th 
reasons  which  I  bave  given  above.     I  trust  that  you  will  not  take 
it  amiss  tliat  I  still  adhore  to  my  former  resolution.     May  I  add 
at  the  same  time,  that  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  kind 
expressions  in  your  letter,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  have  no  cause  to 
recall  your  testimony  to  the  respectfulness  of  my  language  in  any 
of  my  future  Letters.     I  do  respect  sincerely  every  man  who  writes 
with  a  real  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
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COXXIX.       *  TO    B.    FOX,    KSQ. 

Rugby,  Febninry  21, 1840. 
1  am  well  persuaded  that  to  a  good  man  with  regard  to  liis  choice 
of  one  amidst  several  lines  of  duty,  "  Sua  cuique  Deus  fit  dira 
cupido."  It  is  a  part  of  God's  Providence  that  some  men  are  made  1 
Cto  see  strongly  the  claims  of  one  calling,  others  those  of  another,  y 
If,  therefore,  a  man  tells  me  that  ho  fecia  hound  to  go  out  as  a 
Missionary  to  India,  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  grudge  to  India 
what  God  seems  to  will  for  her.  A  very  old  friend  of  mine,  who 
has  been  for  some  years  superintendent  of  the  Missions  at  Madras, 
is  coming  home  this  spring  for  his  health,  hoping  to  go  out  again 
in  the  autumn  \  if  your  puqiose  is  fixed,  I  should  like  you  to  see 
him,  for  be  would  counsel  you  well  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  it 
into  effect;  but  on  the  previous  question  itself, — to  go  to  India  or 
not, — hib  judgment  must  be  biassed,  for  he  himself  left  a  very  large 
field  of  ministerial  doty  here,  to  go  out  to  India.  But  whether 
you  go  to  India,  or  to  any  other  foreign  country,  the  first  and  great 
point,  I  think,  is  to  turn  your  thoughts  to  the  edification  of  the 
Church  already  in  existence, —  that  is,  the  English  or  Christian 
societies  as  distinct  fi*om  the  Hindoos.  Unless  the  English  and 
the  half-caste  people  can  be  brought  into  a  good  state,  how  can 
you  get  on  with  the  Hindoos?  Again,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
greater  good  might  bo  done  by  joining  a  young  English  settlement, 
than  by  missionary  work  amongst  the  heathen-  Every  good  man 
going  to  New  Zealand,  or  to  Van  Diemeu's  Land,  not  for  the  sake 
of  making  money,  is  an  invaluable  element  in  those  societies ;  and 
remember  that  they,  after  all^  must  be,  by  and  by.  the  great  mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen  world,  either  for  God  or  for  the  Devil. 

But  still,  do  not  lightly  think  that  any  claims  can  be  greater 
upon  you  than  tliose  of  this  Church  and  people  of  England.  It  is 
not  surely  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  there  are  ten  thousand  clergy- 
men here,  and  very  few  in  India.  Da  these  ten  thousand  clergy- 
men all,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  them,  appreciate  what  they  liave 
to  do  ?  Is  not  the  mass  of  evil  here,  greater  a  thousand  times 
in  its  ii^juriouB  effects  on  the  world  at  large,  than  all  the  idolatry 
of  India?  and  is  it  less  dangerous  to  tJie  souls  of  those  con- 
cerned in  it  ?  Look  at  the  state  of  your  own  county  ' ;  and  does  not 
that  cry  out  as  load  as  India,  nothwithstandiag  its  bishop  and  its 
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golden   stalls?    And  remember — that  the  Apostles  did  indeed, 
rather  Rome  of  them  did,  spreAd  the  Gospel  over  many  prorini 
of  the  Roman  Empire; — but  it  was  necessarr  that  it  should 
a  wide  ditfusion  onoe  ;  not  that  this  diffusion  was  to  go  on  uni' 
aallj  and  alwajrs,  although  the  old  Churches  miglit  be  grievoi 
vranting  the  aid  of  those  who  were  plunging  into  heathen 
barlmrian  countries  to  make  nominal  converts. 

But  beyond  this  no  man  can  adride  you ;  you  mar  do  good 
God's  blessing  anywhere, — you  will,  1  doubt  not,  serve  him  every- 
where,— but  what  you  feel  to  be  your  particular  call,  you  must 
alone  determine.  But  do  not  decide  hastily,  for  it  is  an  important 
question,  aud  if  you  go  and  then  regret  it,  time  and  op{>ortunities 
will  be  lost.  You  kuow  that  F.  Newman  went  out  as  a  Iklissionary 
to  Persia,  and  returned,  finding  that  he  bad  judged  bis  calling 
wrongly-  I  shall,  of  course,  be  at  all  times  glad  to  advise  yea- 
the  best  of  my  jwwer,  either  by  letter  or  peraooally. 


COXXX.      TO  THE   SAKE. 

Ragby,  ICarcli  30, 

I  would  not  willingly  have  left  your  last  letter  so  long  un- 
answered, but  my  time  has  been  even  more  than  usually  engaged. 
I  am  sure  that  if  your  bent  seems  to  be  to  the  work  of  a  Missionary 
in  Inrlifi,  I  would  not  be  the  man  to  dissuade  you  from  it.  Tt  is  a 
Cbribtian  nnd  a  most  important  calling,  and  though  to  my  own 
mind,  certainly,  there  are  others  even  more  important,  yet  I  fully 
believe  that  it  is  God's  will  that,  by  our  different  impulses,  all  the 
several  parts  of  His  vineyard  should  be  supplied  with  lalwurcra. 
Only,  if  you  do  go  to  India,  still  remember  that  the  great  woi^H 
to  be  done  is  to  organise  and  purify  Christian  Churches  of  wbiie^^ 
and  half-castes.  This,  I  believe,  Tucker  would  tell  you,  and  all 
other  men  whose  jiidgmenls  can  bo  relied  on.  These  must  be  the 
nucleus  to  which  individuals  from  the  natives  will  continually  join 
more  and  more,  as  these  become  more  numerous  and  more  respect- 
able. Otherwise  the  raste  system  is  an  insuperable  difficulty ;  you 
ctill  on  a  man  to  leave  all  his  old  counexions,  and  to  become  in- 
famous  in  their  eyes,  and  yet  have  no  living  Church  to  offer  him, 
where  "he  shall  receive  fitthers  and  mothers,  and  brethren  and 
sisters,  Ac,  a  hundred  fold."  Iiidividtial  preaching  amongst  the 
Hindoos,  without  having  a  Church  to  which  to  invite  them,  seems 
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totte  the  wildest  of  folltea.  Kemember  how  in  every  place,  Paul 
made  the  tCai^iii  the  foundation  of  his  Church,  and  then  the  idol- 
atrous heathens  gathered  round  these  in  more  or  less  nurohers. 

Again,  if  jou  go  out  to  India,  you  must  be  clear  aa  to  quee- 
tiona  of  Church  government  and  the  so  called  Apostolical  Succes- 
sion, which  there  become  dirfictly  practical  questions.  Are  you  to 
look  upon  Lutheran  ordinations,  and  Baptists'  or  Independent  bap- 
tisms, as  valid  or  invalid?  Are  the  members  of  non-episcopal 
Churches  your  brethren  or  not  ?  In  matters  of  doctrine,  an  opinion, 
however  unimportant,  ia  either  true  or  false ;  and  if  false,  he  who 
holds  it  is  iu  error,  although  the  error  may  be  so  practicaUy  indif- 
ferent as  to  be  of  no  account  in  our  estimate  of  the  meu.  But  in 
matters  of  government,  I  hold  that  there  is  actually  do  right,  and 
no  wrong.  Viewed  iu  the  large,  as  they  are  seen  in  India,  and 
when  ab^itracted  from  the  questions  of  particular  countries,  I  hold 
that  one  form  of  Church  government  is  exactly  as  much  according 
to  Chribts  will  as  another;  nay,  I  consider  such  questions  as  so 
inditTerent,  that,  if  I  thought  the  government  of  my  neighlwur's 
Church  better  than  my  own,  I  yet  would  not,  unless  the  case  were 
very  strong,  leave  my  Church  for  his,  >iecause  habits,  associations, 
and  all  those  minor  ties  which  ought  to  burst  asunder  before  a  great 
call,  are  yet  of  more  force,  I  think,  tlian  a  dififereoce  between  Kpis- 
copacy  and  Presbytery,  unless  one  be  very  good  of  its  kind,  and  the 

other  very  bad However,  whether  you  think  with  me  or 

not,  the  question  at  any  rate  is  one  of  importance  to  a  man  going  aa 
Missionary  to  India.     Let  me  hear  from  you  again  when  you  can. 


COXXXl.     TO  chetaligh  bunsen. 
(Then  Pniutvi  Miniiter  mt  Berne.) 

Kngby,  Fthnuy  25, 1840. 
It  rejoices  me  indeed  to  resume  my  communication  with  you,  and 
it  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  think  tbat  you  are  at  least  on  our  side  of  the 
Alps,  and  on  a  river  which  runs  into  our  owu  side,  in  the  very  face 
of  Father  Thameg.  May  God's  blessing  be  with  you  and  your?  in 
your  new  home,  and  prosper  all  your  works,  public  and  private,  and 
give  you  health  and  strength  to  execute  them,  and  to  soo  their  fruits 
beginning  to  show  themselves.  I  am  going  on  in  my  accustomed 
way,  in  this  twelfth  year  of  my  life  at  Rugby,  with  all  about  me, 
thank  God,  in  good  health. 
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I  have  determined,  after  much  consideration,  to  fo!To# 

tlie  coinmou  chronology,  for  convenience.  To  alter  it  now  seem» 
as  hopeless  as  Hare's  attempt  to  amend  our  English  spelling;  andi 
besides  I  CAnnot  satisfy  myself  that  any  sure  syBtem  of  chronology 
is  attainable,  so  that  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  put  all  one'tt 
recollections  into  confusion  for  the  sake  of  a  result  which  after  all 
is  itself  uncertain,  I  have  written  the  naval  part  of  the  first  Punio 
War  with  something  of  an  Englishman's  feeling,  which  I  think  will 
make  you  find  that  port  interesting.  I  have  tried  also  to  make  out 
a  sort  of  Domesday  Book  of  Italy  after  the  Roman  Conquest,  ta 
show  as  far  as  possible  the  various  tenures  by  which  the  land  was 
held •* 

......  I  am  seriously  thinking  of  going  southwards.  I  hesi- 
tate between  two  plans,  Maraellles  and  Naples,  or  Trieste  and  Corfu. 
Corfu — Corcyra — would  be  genuine  Greece  in  point  of  climate  and 
scenery,  and  if  one  could  ^ei  a  sight  of  the  country  about  Durozzo, 
it  would  greatly  help  the  campaign  of  Dyrrhachium.  Then,  ia 
going  to  Trieste,  we  should  see  Ulm,  Augsburg,  Munich,  and  Sabs- 
burg,  and  might  take  Regensburg  and  Nurnburg  on  our  return. 
Naples  ill  itself  would  be  to  me  less  interesting  than  Corfu,  but  if 
we  could  penetrate  into  the  interior  nothing  would  delight  mo  more. 
Do  you  think  that  we  could  penetrate  into  the  Abruzzi,  that  is,  mj 
wife  and  I — ,  and  can  you  give  us  letters  to  anybody  in  the  Neft- 
politan  dominioca  if  we  did  go?  Any  advice  of  yours  on  this  sub- 
ject would  be  very  ac^^ptable.  We  went  to  Cambridge  at  the  endt 
of  our  winter  holidays,  where  I  saw  Donaldson,  the  author  of  the 
New  Cratylua,  and  almost  the  only  Englishman  who  promi.ses,  I 
think,  to  be  a  really  good  philologer.  How  I  wish  that  your  Egyp- 
tian work  were  publiHhcd,  and  that  wo  had  a  near  prospect  of  the 
Evangclica  and  the  I^iturgical  work. 

Niebuhr  s  third  volume  is  indeed  delightful ;  but  it  grieved  me  to 
find  those  frequent  expressions,  in  his  later  letters,  of  liis  declining 
regard  for  England.     I  grieve  at  it,  hut  1  do  not  wonder.     Most 

*  A  pasBA^  bai  here  been  oiniltcd  relating  to  the  qu«ition  between  the  Judgoc 
and  ihe  Hiiuie  of  Comraonsv  on  Breach  of  Priviloge,  in  consequent  of  the  itateoient 
of  bis  optniuTi  being  mixed  up  with  a  itatement  of  facta  which  be  had  intended 
eTcntuallf  to  reconsider.  But  it  was  a  nihjfci  on  which,  nt  the  time,  he  felt  very 
itrongly  in  faronr  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  belief  that  "  the  leading  ata^ 
men  of  nW  parties  took  one  side,  and  t!ic  lawyers  and  the  ultra-Tories  the  other 
lide,"  and  that  "  Peel'i  conduct  on  this  oocaaion  does  him  more  credit  than  any  part 
pf  bit  political  life." 
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gladly  do  I  join  in  your  proposal  tliat  we  should  write  monthly. 

Will  you  send  m©  your  proper  address  in  Genuau,  for 

I  do  not  like  directions  to  you  in  French. 


CCXXXn.       TO    W.    W.    HULT^    ESQ. 

Rngby,  March  13;  1840. 

I  do  not  often  venture  to  talk  to  you  about  public 

affairs,  but  surely  you  will  agree  wiih  me  in  deprecating  this  war 
with  China,  which  really  seems  to  me  so  wicked  as  to  be  a  national 
sin  of  the  gieatest  possible  maguitude,  and  it  distresses  me  very 
deeply.  Cannot  anything  be  done  by  petition  or  other>riso  to 
awaken  men's  minds  to  the  dreadful  guilt  wo  are  incurring?  I 
really  do  not  remember,  in  any  history,  of  a  war  undertaken  with 
auch  combined  injustice  and  baseness.  Ordinary  wars  of  conquest 
ore  to  me  far  less  wicked,  than  to  go  to  war  in  order  to  maintain 
smuggling,  and  that  smuggling  consisting  in  the  introduction  of  a 
demoralizing  drug,  which  the  government  of  China  wislies  to  keep 
out,  and  which  we,  for  the  lucre  of  gain,  want  to  introduce  by  force  ; 
and  in  this  quarrel  are  going  to  bum  and  slay,  in  the  prido  of  our 
supposed  superiority. 


COXXXIU.      TO    W.    LEMPER   NEWTOK,    ESQ. 

Kugby,  February  19, 1840. 

It  is  with  the  most  sincere  regret  that  I  fepl  myself  unable  to 
give  an  unqualified  support  to  the  resolution  which  you  propose  to 
bring  forward  id  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
North  Midland  liailway  Company. 

Of  course,  if  I  held  the  Jewish  law  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  binding 
upon  us,  the  question  wuuld  uot  be  one  of  degree,  but  I  Khould  wish 
to  stop  all  travelling  on  Sundays  as  in  itself  unlawful.  But  hold- 
ing that  the  Chiistian  Lord's  Day  is  a  very  different  tiling  from  the 
Sabbath,  and  to  be  obsened  in  a  different  manner,  the  question  of 
Sunday  travelling  is,  in  my  mind,  quite  one  of  degree :  and  whilst  I 
entirely  think  that  the  trains  which  travel  on  that  day  should  be 
very  much  fewer  on  everj'  account,  yet  I  could  not  consent  to  sus- 
pend all  travelling  on  a  great  line  of  communication  for  twenty-four 
hours,  especially  as  the  creation  of  railways  necessarily  puts  an  end 
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to  Other  conveyances  in  the  same  dirertion  ;  and  if  the  trains  do  n< 
travel,  a  poor  man.  who  couM  not  post,  might  find  it  impossible 
get  on  at  all.     But  I  would  cheerfully  support  you  in  voting 
only  a  single  train  each  way  should  travel  on  the  Sunday,  whichi 
would  surely  enable  the  clerks,  porters,  Ac,  at  every  station,  to  hav( 
the  greatest  part  of  every  Sunday  at  their  own  disposal.     Nay» 
would  gladly  subscribe  individually  to  a  fund  for  obtaining  additional'' 
help  on  the  Sunday,  so  that  the  work  might  fJEtll  still  lighter  on  eachl 
individual  employed. 


CCXXXIV.      TO   THE  SAVE. 

Rugby,  February  22»  1810. 
It  wonld  ho  absolutely  wrong,  I  think,  if  I  were  not  to  answer 
your  question  to  the  best  of  ray  power ;  yet  it  is  so  very  painful  to 
seem  to  be  arguing  in  any  way  against  the  ohservance  of  the  Sun 
day,  that  I  would  far  rather  agree  with  you  than  differ  from  you 
believe  that  it  is  generally  agreed  amongst  Christians  that  th* 
Jewish  Law,  so  far  as  it  was  Jewish  and  not  moral,  Js  at  an  end; 
and  it  ia  assuming  the  whole  point  at  issue  to  assume  that  the  Tea, 
Commandmeuts  are  all  moral.  If  that  were  so,  it  seems  to  m<i 
quite  certain  that  the  Sabbath  would  have  been  kept  on  its  owa 
proper  day  ;  for,  if  the  Coramnndments  were  still  binding,  I  do  not 
see  where  would  be  the  power  to  make  any  alteration  in  its  enact- 
ments. But  it  ia  also  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  Lord's  Day  wiia  kept 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  Church  as  a  day  of  festival;  and, 
connected  with  the  notion  of  festival,  the  abstinence  from  worldly 
business  naturally  followed.  A  weekly  religious  festival,  iu  which 
worldly  business  was  suspended,  bore  such  a  resembl.'mce  to  the 
Sabbath,  that  the  aimlogy  of  the  Jewish  law  was  often  urged  a3  a 
reason  for  its  observance ;  but,  as  it  was  not  considered  to  be  the 
Sablmth,  but  only  a  day  in  some  respects  like  it,  so  the  manner  of 
its  observance  varied  from  time  to  time,  and  was  made  more  or  leas 
strict  ou  grounds  of  religious  expediency,  without  reference  in  either 
case  to  the  authority  of  the  fourth  commandment.  An  ordinance  of 
Constantino  prohibits  other  work,  but  leaves  egricultural  labour  free. 
An  ordinance  of  Leo  I.  (Emperor  of  Constantinople)  forbids  agricul- 
tural labour  also.  On  the  other  baud,  our  own  Keformera  (see 
Craumer's  Visitation  Articles)  required  the  Clergy  to  teach  the 
people  that  they  would  grievously  offend  God  if  they  abstained  from 
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working  on  Sundays  in  harvest  time  :  and  the  stAtute  of  Edward 
VI.,  5lh  and  fith,  cliap.  iii.  (vol.  iv.  part  i.  p.  13:2  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary edition  of  the  Statutes,  l8L9,)expre3sly  allows  all  persons  to 
work,  ride  or  follow  their  calling,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  case  of 
need.  And  the  preaniblu  of  thitj  Htatute,  which  was  undoubtedly 
drawn  up  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  principal  Reformers,  if 
not  actviolly  written  by  ihem,  declares  in  the  most  express  terms 
that  the  observance  of  all  religious  festivals  is  left  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Church,  and  therefore  it  proceeds  to  order  that  all  Sundays, 
with  nmny  other  days  named,  should  be  kept  holy.  And  the  clear 
language  of  this  statute, — together  with  the  total  omission  of  the 
duty  of  keeping  the  Sabbatli  in  the  Catechism,  although  it  professes 
tu  collect  our  duty  towards  God  from  the  four  iirst  commandments, 
— proves  to  my  mind  that  in  using  the  fourth  commandment  in  the 
Church  service,  the  Keforraers  meant  it  to  be  understood  as  en- 
forcing to  us  simply  the  duty  of  worshippiug  God,  and  devoting  some 
portion  of  time  to  His  honour,  tlie  particular  ])orUon  so  devoted,  and 
the  manner  of  observing  it,  l>cing  points  to  bo  fixed  by  the  Church. 
It  is  on  these  grounds  that  I  should  prefer  greatly  diminishing 
public  travelling  on  the  Sunday  to  slopping  it  altogether :  as  this 
seems  to  me  to  correspond  better  with  the  Christian  observance  of 
llie  Lord's  Day,  which,  while  most  properly  making  rest  from 
ordinary  occupation  the  general  rule,  yet  does  not  regard  it  as  a 
thing  of  abHolute  necessity,  but  to  be  waved  on  weighty  grounds. 
And  surely  many  very  weighty  reasons  for  occasionally  moving  from 
place  to  place  on  a  Sunday  are  occurring  couatantly.  But  if  the 
only  alternative  be  between  stopping  the  trains  on  our  railway 
altogether,  or  having  them  go  frequently,  as  ou  other  days.  I  cannot 
hesitate  for  an  insUuit  which  side  to  take,  and  I  will  send  you  my 
proxy  without  a  momenta  hesitation.  You  will  perhaps  havo  the 
goodness  to  let  me  hear  from  you  again. 


OCXXXT.      TO  TaE   SAKE. 

Hugby,  April  1.1840. 
I  should  have  answered  your  last  letter  earlier,  bad  I  not  been 
so  much  engaged  that  I  assure  you  I  do  not  Bnd  it  easy  to  find  time 
for  anything  beyond  the  necessary  routine  of  my  employmenta.  I 
agree  with  you  that  it  is  not  necessary  with  respect  to  the  practical 
point  to  discuss  the  authoiity  of  the  command  to  keep  the  Sunday. 
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In  fact,  believing  it  to  be  an  ordinance  of  the  Church  at  any  ral 
hold  itb  practical  obligation  just  as  much  as  if  I  considered  it  to 
derivable  from  the  fourth  commandment;  but  tlie  main  question 
whether  that  rest,  on  nhicli  the  commandment  lajrs  such  exclosii 
Btress,  is  really  the  essence  of  tlie  Christian  Sundar.  That  it  shoul 
be  a  day  of  greater  leisure  than  other  days,  and  of  the  suspensiun, 
BO  far  as  may  be,  of  the  common  business  of  life,  I  quite  allow;  but 
then  I  believe  that  I  should  have  much  greater  indulgence  for 
recreation  on  a  Sundny  than  you  might  have ;  and  if  the  railway 
enables  the  people  in  tlie  great  to\vn8  to  get  out  into  the  country  on^_ 
the  Sunday.  I  should  think  it  a  very  great  good.  I  confess  thi^H 
I  would  rather  have  one  train  going  on  a  Simd^iy  than  none  at  all : 
and  I  cannot  conceive  that  this  would  seriously  interfere  with  any  of 
the  company's  servants;  it  would  not  be  as  much  work  as  aQ^| 
domestic  sen'ants  have  every  Sunday  in  almost  every  house  in  thd^^ 
country.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  l>e  moat  anxious  to  mark  the 
day  decidedly  from  other  days,  and  I  think  that  one  train  up  and 
down  wouhl  abundantly  answer  all  good  purposes,  and  that  more 
would  bo  objepiJonable.  1  was  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me 
an  accouut  of  the  discussion  on  the  subject,  and,  if  it  comes  on  again. 
I  should  really  wish  to  express  my  opinion,  if  I  could,  by  voting 
against  having  more  than  one  train.  I  am  really  sorr)'  that  I  can- 
not go  along  with  you  more  completely.  At  any  rate,  I  cannot  but 
rejoice  in  the  corresfiondenoe  with  you  to  which  this  question  has 
given  occasion.  Differences  of  opinion  give  me  but  little  concern; 
but  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  brought  into  communication  with  any 
man  who  is  in  earuesl,  and  who  rctiUy  looks  to  God's  will  as  his 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  judges  of  actions  according  to  their 
greater  or  less  conformity  '. 


ccacxxvi. 


*  TO    HOWELL    LLOTD,    ESQ 

Rugby,  Ffbmary  25, 1840. 


ftiA  I 


With  regard  to  Welsh,  I  am  anxious  that  people  should  notio^^J 
any  words  which  may  exist  in  the  spoken  language  of  old  people,  or^* 
in  r<?roote  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  not  acknowledged  in  the 
written  language.  Welsh  must  have  its  dialects,  1  suppose,  like 
other  languages,  and  these  dialects  often  preserve  words  and  forma 
of  extreme  antiquity,  which  have  long  since  perished  out  of  the 
*  6m  p.  284,  for  his  furtber  view  of  the  foorth  coDimaDdment 
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written  language,  or  rather  were  never  introduced  into  it.  You 
know  Dr.  Pritclmrd's  book,  I  take  it  for  granted,  the  only  sensible 
book  on  the  subject  which  I  ever  saw  written  in  English.  This,  and 
Bopps  Vergleicheude  Grammatik,  should  be  constantly  used,  I 
think,  to  enable  a  man  to  understand  the  real  cuntiexiou  of  lan- 
goages,  and  to  escape  the  extraviigancca  into  which  our  so-called 
Celtic  scholars  have  generally  fallen. 


OOJCDCTU.      TO  W.   W.  HULL,   ESQ. 

(Bdating  to  a  Petition  on  Sabscription.) 

April,  1S40. 

My  wish  about  the  bill  is  this,  if  it  could  be  done ; 

that  the  Athanasian  creed  should  he  rejected  altogether, — that  the 
promise  to  use  the  Liturgy  should  be  the  peculiar  subscription  of 
the  clergy,— that  the  Articles  should  stand  as  articles  of  pence,  in 
the  main  tU-aft  of  each  Article,  for  clergy  and  laity  alike  : — and  that 
for  Church  membership  there  should  bo  no  other  test  tlian  tlmt 
required  in  Baptism.  I  think  you  may  require  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  clergy  than  of  the  laity;  and,  as  they  have  a  certain  public 
service  in  the  Church  to  perfonu,  you  may  require  of  them  a  pro- 
mise that  they  will  perfonn  it  according  to  the  law  of  our  Church  ; 
but  as  to  the  adhesion  of  the  inner  man  to  any  set  of  religioua 
truths, — this,  it  soema  to  me,  belongs  to  us  as  Christians,  and  is  in 
fact  a  part  of  the  notion  of  Christian  faith,  which  faith  is  to  be 
required  of  all  the  Church  alike,  so  far  as  it  can  be  or  ought  to  be 
required  of  any  one.  And  therefore,  so  long  as  the  clergy  subscribe 
to  the  Articles,  so  long  do  I  hope  that  they  will  be  required  at 
taking  degrees  in  0:^furd  or  Cambridge,  of  all  who  are  members  of 
the  Church.  If  they  are  a  burden,  all  ought  to  bear  it  alike;  if 
they  are  a  fair  test  of  church  membership,  they  should  extend  to 
all  alike. 


CCXXXnil.      TO   THE   SAItfE. 


AM  1^0* 
I  would  not  willingly  petition  about  the  Canons,  ex- 
cept to  procure  their  utter  abolition  ;  I  have  an  intense  dislike  of 
clerical  legislation,  most  of  all  of  such  a  clergy  as  was  dominant  in 
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James  the  First's  reign.  And,  if  the  Canons  are  touched  ever" 
lightly,  what  is  left,  antouched  would  acquire  additional  force,  an  evil 
greater  to  mj  miud  than  leaving  them  altogether  alone.  I  think 
that  I  should  myself  prefer  petitioning  for  a  relaxation  of  the  terms 
of  Subscription,  and  especially  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  36th 
Canon.  Historically,  our  Prayer  Book  exhibits  the  opinions  of  two 
very  different  parties,  King  Edward's  Reformers,  and  the  High 
Churchmen  of  Jamea  the  First's  time,  and  of  1661.  There  is  a 
necessity,  therefore,  in  fact,  for  a  corapreheusive  Subscription,  unices 
the  fylloivers  of  one  of  these  parties  are  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
Church :  for  no  man  who  heartily  likea  the  one,  can  approre 
oniircly  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  other.  And  I  would  petition 
epeciiically,  I  think,  but  I  apeak  with  submission,  for  the  direct  can- 
ceUiiig  of  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  anonymous  Creed,  vulgarly 
called  ALhauasius' — (would  it  not  be  well  in  your  petition  to  alter 
the  expression,  ** Athanasius'  Creed?")  leaving  the  Creed  itself 
untouched. 


I 


CCXXXIX.      TO   THE   BAKE. 

May  1«.  1840. 

I  have  sent  a  copy  of  this  petition*  to  Wlmtely :  if  he  approves  of 
it,  I  will  ask  you  to  get  it  engrossed,  and  put  into  the  proper  forms. 
My  feeling  is  this;  as  I  believe  that  the  tide  of  all  reform  is  at  pre- 
sent on  the  ebb,  I  should  not  myself  have  come  forward  at  this 
moment  with  any  petition,  but,  as  you  have  resolved  to  petition,  I 
cannot  but  sign  it;  and  then,  signing  your  petition,  I  wish  also  to 
put  on  record  my  sentiments  as  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  deeper 

evil  than  anything  in  the  Liturgy  or  Articles I  wish  that 

tlio  sigimtures  may  be  numerous,  and  may  include  many  Laymen ; 
it  is  itself  a  sign  of  life  in  the  Church  that  Laymen  should  feel  that 
the  Articles  and  Liturgy  belong  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Clergy. 


*  i.  e,  for  the  restoration  of  Deaconi.  His  wUh  for  tbe  revivnl  of  any  diftinct 
ecdMiafttical  govrrnnient  of  the  clergy  at  thii  time,  was  checked  by  the  fear  of  ita 
cauntenancing  what  he  held  to  be  enoaeoua  riews  concerning  th«  religiotu  powera 
and  duties  of  the  State. 
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CCXLi      *  TO  J.    P.   GKLX,   ESQ. 

April  12,  1840. 
1  do  not  like  to  let  my  wife's  letter  go  without  a  word  from  me, 
if  it  were  only  to  express  to  you  my  earnest  interest  about  the  be- 
ginnings of  your  great  work,  which  I  imagine  is  now  near  at  band. 
It  is  very  idle  for  me  to  spocutate  about  what  is  going  on  in  states 
of  society,  of  which  1  know  so  little  ;  yet  my  knowledge  of  the  Jacob- 
inism of  people  here  at  home,  mal%es  me  full  sure  that  there  must 
l>e  even  more  of  it  out  with  you,  and  it  fills  me  with  grief  when  1 

think  of  society  having  such  an  element  vCn^a^of  i|  ^x^^ 

I  often  think  that  nothing  could  so  rouse  a  boy's  energies  aa  sending 
him  out  to  you,  where  he  must  work  or  stane.  There  is  no  earthly 
thing  more  mean  and  despicable  in  my  mind  than  an  English  gen- 
tleman destitute  of  all  sense  of  his  responsibiliiies  and  ojiportunities, 
and  only  revelling  in  the  luxuries  of  our  high  ciWli/,ation,  and  think- 
ing himself  a  great  person.  Burbidge  is  here  again,  as  fond  of 
liugby  as  ever,  but  I  hope  that  ho  will  now  complete  his  terms  at 
Cambridge.  I  hope  that  you  will  jounialize  largely.  Every  tree, 
plant,  stone,  and  hving  thing  is  strange  to  us  in  Europe,  and 
capable  of  aBbrding  an  interest.  Will  you  describe  the  general 
asi)ect  of  the  country  round  Ilobart's  Town?  To  this  day  I  never 
could  meet  with  a  description  of  the  common  face  of  the  country 
about  New  York,  or  Boston,  or  Philadelpbia,  and  therefore  1  have 
no  distinct  ideas  of  it.  Is  your  country  plain  or  undulating,  your 
valleys  deep  or  shallow. — curving,  or  with  steep  sides  and  flat 
bottoms?  Are  your  iields  largo  or  small,  parted  by  hedges  or 
stone  walls,  witli  single  trees  about  them,  or  patches  of  wood  here 
and  there?  Are  there  many  scattered  houses,  and  what  are  they 
built  of,— brick,  wood,  or  stone?  And  what  are  Llic  hills  and 
streams  like, — ridges,  or  with  waving  summits. — with  plain  sides, 
or  indented  with  combes; — full  of  springs,  or  dry; — and  what  is 
their  geology  ?  I  can  better  fancy  the  actors  when  I  have  got  a 
lively  notion  of  the  scene  on  which  they  are  acting.  Pray  give  my 
kindest  remembrances  to  Sir  John  and  Lady  Fmnklin;  and  by  all 
means,  if  possible,  stick  to  your  idea  of  naming  your  place  Christ's 
College.  Such  a  name  seems  of  itself  to  hallow  Van  Diemen  s 
Land,  and  the  Spaniards  did  so  wisely  in  transplanting  their  re- 
ligions names  with  them  to  the  new  world.  We  unhappily  "in 
omnia  alia  nbiimus."     May  God  bless  you  and  your  work. 
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CCXLL      f  TO   BEY.    W.    K.    HAMILTON. 

Bagb7.  May  i.lS40. 
1  thaiik  yoa  very  mueb  for  the  book  which  yoa  \rere  so  kind  as 

to  send  me I  was  delighted  io  see  translations  of  some  of 

my  favourite  hjmnB  in  Dunsen'a  collection,  and  shall  try  to 
them  sometimes  sung  iu  our  Clmpel.     I  will  try  also  again  to  ui 
dorstaud  the  very  old  music  which  you  speak  of,  and  which  Lepsi 
at  Bunsen's  request,  ouce  played  to  me.     It  is  a  proof  of  fiunson 
real  regard  for  me,  that  he  still  holds  intercourse  with    me  ev 
after  I  proved  utterly  insensible  to  what  he  admires  and  loves 
much.     But  seriously,  those  who  are  musical  can  scarcely  uude 
stand  what  it  is   to   want  thai  sense   wholly;  I  cannot  percein 
(KaraXa^^arur,)  what  to  Others  is  a  keen  source  of  pleasure;  the 
is  no  liuk  by  which  my  mind  can  attach  it  to  itself;  and,  much 
I  regret  thus  defect,  I  can  no  mure  remedy  it,  Umu  I  could  make  my 
mind  mathematical,  or  than  some  other  men  could  enter  into  the 
deep  delight  with  which   I  look  at  wood  anemones  or  wood  sorreL 
I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  come  and  see  us,  though  1  know  thd 
claims  upon  your  time  too  well  to  complain  of  your  absence.     \ 
will  b»  glad  to  hear  that  I  wrote  to  Keble  lately,  and  had  a  ve 
kind  answer  from  him  :  I  yearn  sadly  after  peace  and  harmony  wilk 
those  whom  I  have  long  known,  and  I  will  not  quai-rel  with  them  if 
1  can  help  it;  though,  alas,  in  some  of  our  tastes  there  is  tlie  musii 
which  to  them  is  heavenly,  aud    which   to  me  says  nothing ;  an 
there  are  the   wild  flowers  wliich  to  nio  are  so  full  of  beanty,  aud 

which  others  tread  upon  with  indifference If  you  come  to 

us  iu  about  a  month's  time,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you 
four  out  of  the  seven  windows  iu  our  chapel  supplied  with  really 
good  painted  glass,  wliich  makes  mo  not  despair  of  getting  the  other 
three  done  iu  good  time.  I  should  always  wish  to  be  very  kindly 
remembered  to  your  father  and  mother,  whom  I  now  so  rarely  &ee. 


CCXLtl.      TO   BEV.   HERDEBT  BILL. 


I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  find  lliat 


Rugby,  May  8,  1810 
were  to  go  to  you  ;  but» 


before  I  heard  it,  I  was  going  to  send  you  an  exhortation,  which, 
though  you  may  think  it  needless,  I  will  not  even  now  forbear. 
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is.  that  you  should,  without  foil,  instruct  your  pupils  in  the  Rix 
books  of  Euclid  at  least.  I  am,  as  you  well  know,  no  nuulieraati- 
cion,  and  therefore  ray  judgment  in  this  matter  is  worth  so  much 
the  more,  because  what  i  can  do  in  mathemalics.  anybody  can  do ; 
and  as  I  can  teach  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  so  I  am  sure  can 
you.  Then  it  is  a  grievous  pity  that  at  your  ago.  and  wiih  no 
greater  amount  of  work  than  you  now  have,  you  should  make  up 
your  mind  to  be  shut  out  from  one  great  department,  I  might  al- 
most say.  from  many  great  departments  of  human  knowledge. 
Even  now  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  say  that  I  should  never  go 
on  in  mathematics,  unlikely  as  it  is  at  my  nge;  yet  I  always  think 
that  if  I  were  to  go  on  a  long  voyage,  or  were  in  any  way  hindered 
from  using  many  books,  I  should  turn  very  eagerly  to  geometry, 
and  other  such  studies.  But  further,  I  do  really  think  Uiat  with 
boys  and  young  men,  it  is  not  right  to  leave  them  in  ignorance  of 
the  beginnings  of  physical  science.  It  is  so  hard  tii  Itegin  anything 
in  after  life,  and  so  comparatively  easy  to  continue  what  has  been 
begun,  that  I  think  we  are  bound  to  break  ground,  as  it  were,  into 
several  of  the  mines  of  knowledge  with  our  pupils,  that  the  first 
difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  them  while  there  ie  yet  a  power  from 
without  to  oid  their  own  faltering  resolution,  and  that  so  they  may 
be  enabled,  if  they  will,  to  go  on  ^vith  the  study  hereafter.  1  do 
not  think  that  you  du  a  pupil  full  justice,  if  you  so  entirely  despise 
Plato's  authority,  as  to  count  geometry  in  education  to  be  abso- 
lutely good  for  uoihing.  T  am  sure  that  you  will  forgive  me  for 
urging  this,  for  I  think  that  it  concerns  you  much,  and  I  am  quita 
sure  that  you  ought  not  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  pupil  because 
you  will  not  master  the  six  books  of  Euclid,  which,  after  all,  are  not 
to  be  despised  for  one's  very  own  solace  and  delight;  for  I  do  not 
know  that  Pythagoras  did  anything  strange,  if  he  sacrificed  a 
hecatomb  when  he  discovered  that  marvellous  relation  between  the 
squares  containing  oud  subtending  a  right  angle,  which  the  -17th 

proposition  of  the  first  book  demonstrates More  than  BOO 

pages  of  Vol.  II.  are  printed,  but  there  will  be,  I  fear,  100  more.  I 
dread  the  adage  about  fti>»  iStj^x^or.  We  have  real  spring  for  the 
fi ret  time  for  seven  years ;  delicious  rains  and  genial  sunshines,  so 
that  the  face  of  the  earth  is  bursting  visibly  into  beauty.  I  think 
nothing  yet  of  summer  plai»,  for  if  I  go  abroad,  and  give  up  Fox 
iluw,  it  must  be  done  tute  baissee,  it  will  not  bear  looking  at  before- 
hand. 
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CCXLUI.      TO    REV.    DR.   HAWKnJS. 

Kogby,  May  8, 1840. 

I  lielteve  that  I  look  to  Church  Extension  as  the  onW 

possible  uieiius,  under  God's  blessing,  of  bringing  societv  to  u  belU?r 
state,  but  I  cannot  press  Church  Extension,  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  term,  as  a  national  measure,  because  I  tliink  that  the  jomss 
of  Dissent  renders  it,  if  objected  to  by  the  Dissenters,  actually 
just.  The  evil  of  Dissent  and  its  causes  are  so  entirely  at 
bottom  of  all  our  difTioulties  in  this  way.  that  we  never  con  get  oa 
consistently  or  smoothly  till  something  bo  done  to  try  to  remedy 
tliis;  and  if  this  is  iucnmble,  then  the  nationality  of  the  Church 
must  always  be  so  far  fiilse  Uiat  you  can  never  have  a  right  to  act 
as  if  it  were  entirely  true.  And  the  same  diOiculty  besets  ibe 
Education  Question,  where  I  neither  like  the  Government  Plan 
nor  the  Diocesan  System. — and  nm  only  glad  that  I  can  avoid 
taking  an  active  part  on  either  aide.  One  tiling  I  see.  that  if  at- 
tempts be  made,  as  they  eeem  to  be,  to  make  the  power  of  the 
Bishops  less  nominal  than  it  has  been,  there  will  be  all  the  better 
chance  of  our  getting  a  really  good  Church  government ;  for  irre- 
sponsible persons,  irremoveable,  and  acting  without  responsible  ad- 
visers, are  such  a  solecism  in  government,  that  they  can  only  be 
sutfered  to  exist  so  long  as  they  do  nothing;  let  them  begin  to  act. 
and  the  vices  of  their  constitution  will  become  flagrant.  I  have 
written  even  this  little  note  at  two  different  times,  and  yot  it  is  not 
finished.  I  should  be  glad  to  get  any  detailed  criticism  on  my 
Prophecy  Sermons,  but  thnt.  I  am  afraid,  I  shall  not  get.  If  you 
put,  as  you  may  do,  Christ  for  abstract  good,  and  Satan  for  abstruct 
evil,  I  do  not  think  that  the  notion  is  so  startliug  that  they  are  the 
main  and  only  perfect  subjects  of  Prophecy,  and  that  in  all  other 
cases  the  language  is  hyperbolical  in  some  part  or  other;  hyper- 
bolical, I  mean,  and  not  merely  figurative.  Nor  can  I  couceivo  how, 
on  any  other  supposition,  the  repealed  applications  of  the  OH 
Testament  language  to  our  Lord,  not  only  by  others,  but  by  Him- 
self, con  be  understood  to  be  other  than  arbitrary. 


CCXUV.      TO   CHETALIEa  BUK8EN. 

Bugby,  Uay  26,  184a 

I  feel  very  deeply  the  kindness  of  all  that  you  say 

about  my  work,  and  rejoice  with  thu  greatest  tbanMulnesa  that  yoa 
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are  breathing  mare  freely.  Yoa  may  remember  tlmt  I  used  to  be 
very  anxious  about  you.  aud  now  1  rejoiL'o  to  think  that  you  are 
relieved  from  your  burdens,  and  have  only  to  beware  of  over  indul- 
gence in  your  own  works,  a  ixiore  beguiling  danger,  probably,  than 
that  of  working  too  much  at  what  is  mere  business.  For  myself,  if 
I  were  left  to  uiy  natural  taste  merely,  I  bGlleve  I  should  do  little  but 
read  and  writ^  aud  enjoy  the  society  of  my  own  family  and  dearest 
friends ;  but  I  believe  also,  most  sincerely,  that  it  is  far  better  for 
me  to  be  engaged  in  practicul  life,  and  therefore  I  am  thankful  for 
the  external  necessity  which  obliges  me  to  go  ou  at  Rugby.  In  fact, 
the  mixture  of  school  work  and  of  my  own  reading  furnishes  a 
useful,  and  I  fefl,  too,  a  pleasant  variety  ;  and  I  canuot  perceive  that 
it  is  any  strain  upon  my  constitution,  while  I  sleep  like  an  infant,  aud 
daily  have  either  a  bathe  or  a  walk  in  the  country,  where  1  think 
neither  of  school  nor  of  History. 

No  doubt  I  feel  very  keenly  the  narrow  compass  of  my  reading, 
from  the  want  of  greater  leisure ;  and  it  hinders  me  from  trying  to 
do  some  things  which  I  should  like  to  do;  but  I  am  pretty  well 
reconciled  to  this,  aud  as  long  as  1  feel  that  I  can  be  useful  practi- 
cally iu  tlie  work  of  education,  I  am  well  content  to  reUTiquieb  some 
plans  which  would  otherwiso  have  been  very  dear  to  me.  But  then 
my  health  may  fail,  and  what  am  I  to  do  then  ?  I  know  the  answer 
which  you  would  make  in  my  place,  and  I  would  try  to  share  in  your 
spirit,  and  to  say,  that  then  Christ,  1  doubt  not,  will  provide  for  me 
as  He  sees  best.  As  man  wishes  and  schonies,  I  think  that  I 
should  like  to  go  ou  here  till  Matt  and  Tom  have  gone  through  the 
University,  and  then,  if  I  could,  retire  to  Fox  Ilow.  But  I  would 
earnestly  pray,  aud  would  ask  your  prayers  too  for  me,  that  in  this 
and  in  all  things  I  may  have  a  single  heart  and  will,  wishing  for 
nothing  but  what  Christ  wishes  and  wills  for  me. 

I  read  your  accounts  of  your  own  pursuits  with  a  pleasure  more 
than  I  could  describe.  It  is,  indeed,  a  feeling  deeper  than  pleasure; 
a  eolema  thankfulness  that  you  are  so  blessed  with  the  will  and  the 
power  to  set  forth  the  truth  in  faith  and  love.  And  most  earnestly 
do  I  pray  that  Gods  blessing  may  be  upon  all  your  worlis  to  com- 
plete them  to  His  own  glory,  aud  to  Uie  good  of  His  Church.  I  do 
rejoice,  indeed,  to  see  you  now  reaping  iho  fruits  for  which  you  have 
sowed  90  patiently,  and  seizing  those  great  irutlis  to  which,  by  so 
many  years  of  quiet  labour, — aud  labour  which  ignorant  persons 
often  thought  and  think  to  have  another  direction,  as  the  parallels 
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of  a  besieger's  approaches  are  not  carried  in  a  straight  line  to  tbfl 
ditcb, — you  were  silently  and  surely  making  your  way  good.  Bat  it 
is  a  fiad  feeling,  too,  when  I  turn  to  our  own  Church,  and  see  the 
spirit  whioh  prevails  here.  J 

Now  for  the  second  volume  of  my  History,  T  shall  have  no  pleasure," 
or  next  to  none,  in  sending  it  to  you,  for  you  will  sadly  feel  its  poverty. 
You  will  perceive,  what  T  know  too  well,  tliat  everywhere  you  are  in  J 
soundings,  and  that  too  often  you  are  almost  in  shoal  water.      I  mean,  V 
you  will  perceive  the  defects  of  my  knowledge  at  every  turn ;  how 
many  books  I  have  never  read,  perhaps  have  never  heard  of;  how 
inctipable  I  am  of  probing  many  of  the  questions,  which  I  uotioc,  to 
the  bottom.     I  wished  to  have  your  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  His- 
torical Criticism,  which  you  promised  me  when  you  were  in  West- 
moreland ;  but  now  I  must  beg  for  it  for  the  third  volume.      I  think 
that  you  will  like  the  tone  of  the  book  ;  in  tliat  alone  I  can  think  of 
your  residing  it  with  pleasure;   but  alas !  alas!   that  I  should  have 
had  to  write  such  book  itt  the  face  of  Nicbuhr*8  third  volume,  whkb 
yet  I  was  obliged  to  do. 

I  went  up  to  one  of  our  levees  about  three  weeks  ago, 

and  was  presented  to  the  Queen.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  which  led  me  to  go,  was  to  enable  me  to  be  presented 
hereafter,  if  it  may  be,  by  you  at  Berlin.  I  saw  several  people 
whom  I  was  glad  to  see,  and  was  amused  by  tlie  novelty  of  the 
scene.  Our  political  world  offers  nothing  on  which  I  cau  dwell  with 
pleasure  or  with  hope.  One  or  two  men  are  stirring  the  question  of 
Subscription  to  the  Articles  and  Liturgy,  wishing  to  get  its  terms 
altered.  Hull  prepared  a  petition  to  this  effect,  which  Whately  will 
present  this  evening  in  the  House  of  Lords.     ^^— signed  it,  as  did 

,  and  so  did  I ;  not  that  I  believe  it  will  do  any  good,  nor  tbat 

my  own  pnrticnlar  wish  would  lead  me  to  seek  for  reform  there;  it 
is  in  government  and  discipline,  not  in  doctrine,  that  our  Church 
wants  mending  most;  but,  when  any  good  men  feel  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  petition  for  what  I  tbiuk  good  and  right,  I  do  not  feel 
it  becoming  to  stand  aloof  from  them,  especially  where  the  expres- 
sion of  their  sentiments  is  likely  to  expose  them  to  some  odium. 
But  for  my  own  satisfaction,  I  drew  up  and  sent  to  Whately  a 
sketch  of  what  I  should  myself  wish  to  petition  for:  namely,  tho^ 
abolition  of  those  political  services  for  the  SOtli  of  January.  A'c^l 
and  the  repeat  of  all  acts  or  canons  which  forbid  deacons  from 
following  a  secular  calling.     Sir  R.  Inglis  is  going  to  propose  a  grant 
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of  £400,000  a  year  for  new  clergjmen ;  but  surely  liia  end  would 
be  better  answered,  and  at  no  expense,  by  reviving  the  order  of 
deacons,  and  enabling  us  to  see  that  uaiou  of  the  Christian  ministry 
with  the  common  business  of  life  which  would  be  such  a  benefit  both 
to  the  clergy  and  the  luily.  Whately  approved  entirely  of  the  peti- 
tion, but  thought  it  too  abrupt  a  way  of  proceeding,  as  the  subject 
would  be  new  to  so  many.  Hero,  indeed,  I  do  feol  the  want  of  time ; 
for  I  should  like  to  write  upon  the  point,  and  go  into  it  deeply, 
which  now  I  cannot  do  at  all. 


CCXLV,       TO   THE   BA|IE. 

Rugby,  June  IS,  1840. 
T  know  rot  whether  this  letter  will  find  you  at  Beme  ;  probably 
not,  for  I  have  just  rend  the  official  account  of  the  King  of  Prussia's 
death  ;  but  it  may  wait  for  you  or  follow  you  to  Berlin,  and  T  would 
not  willingly  let  a  day  pass  without  expressing  my  deep  ititereat  in 
the  present  crisis.  That  extract  which  you  wrote  out  for  me  is  in- 
deed glorious,  and  fills  one  ^vith  thankfulness  that  God  has  raised 
up  Ruch  a  King  in  a  great  Protestant  country  at  this  momentous 
time;  when  the  great  enemy  in  his  two  forms  at  once,  Satan  and 
Antichrist,  the  blasphemy  of  the  Epicurean  Atheist,  and  the  idolatry 
of  the  lying  and  formal  spirit  of  Priestcraft,  is  assailing  the  Church 
with  all  his  might.  May  Christ's  strength  and  blessing  be  with  the 
King  and  with  you.  ihnt  Prussia  may  be  as  the  mounttiin  of  the 
Lord,  the  city  of  God  upon  a  hill,  whose  light  cannot  be  hid. 

I  have  in  the  last  week  ngaiu  felt  the  effects  of  your  true  friend- 
ship. Bishop  Stanley  procured  for  me  from  Lord  Melbourne  the 
offer  of  the  Wardeuship  of  Manchester  College,  just  vacant ;  and  he 
told  me  that  he  had  been  especially  iiuluced  to  try  to  get  something 
for  me  by  a  letter  of  yours,  in  which  you  expressed  your  great 
anxiety  that  I  should  be  relieved  from  the  Imrden  of  Rugby.  But, 
indeed,  dearest  fricud.  Rugby,  while  it  goes  on  well,  is  not  a  burden, 
but  the  thing  of  all  others  which  1  believe  to  be  most  fitted  for  me 
while  I  am  well  and  in  the  vigour  of  life.  The  Wardenship  I  de- 
clined, for  the  income  was  so  comparatively  small,  that  1  should 
have  found  a  diflicuUy  in  educating  my  children  on  it;  but  much 
more,  I  must  either  have  made  the  office  a  sinecure,  or  it  would 
have  involved  me  in  labours  and  responsibilities  quite  equal  to  those 
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which  I  have  now,  and  of  a  Viuil  quite  new  to  me.     And  I  think 
that  the  Bishop  was  satisfied  that  I  did  right  in  declining  it ; 
do  not  feel  the  less  strongly  his  great  kindness  and  yours, 
bless  and  prosper  you  a]>viLys. 


^OUTj I 


OCXLTl.      TO   AN   OIJ)   PUPIL*      (B.) 

Rugby,  Auguit  17,  1840. 

I  do  not  give  heed  to   mnch  of  what  I  hear  about 

men  8  opinions,  because  having  liad  my  own  often  misunderstood,  I 
am  prepared  to  find  the  same  thing  in  tlie  case  of  my  neighlKiurs. 
Yet  I  confess  that  I  should  like  to  know  the  position  of  your  mind 
at  the  present  moment,  because  some  three  or  four  years  ago  it  bad 
attained.  1  think,  to  an  unusual  degree  of  independence  and  rigour, 
and  therefore  its  progress  is  to  me  a  greater  matter  of  inte 
And  I  remember  well,  by  my  own  experience,  the  strong  tend 
of  an  Oxford  life  upon  any  one  who  is  juslly  fond  of  Oxford,  to 
make  him  exceedingly  venerate  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  Oxfonl 

society But  then  in  those  days  the  excessive  admiratiou 

was  less  injurious,  because  it  was  merely  personal ;  tliere  was  no  set 
of  opinions  identified  with  Davison  and  Coplestone  which  one  learnt 
to  venerate  for  their  sake.  The  influence  of  the  place  in  this  way 
can  hardly  be  resisted  during  a  certain  time  of  a  man's  life ;  I  fgOK 
loose  from  it  before  I  left  Oxford,  because  I  found,  as  my  own  mind 
grew,  that  those  whom  I  had  so  reverenced  were  not  so  much  above 
myself,  and  I  knew  well  enough  that  I  should  myself  have  made 
but  a  sorry  oracle.  And  this  I  think  has  hindered  me  from  looking 
up  to  any  man  as  a  sort  of  general  guide  ever  since :  not  that  I  have 
transferred  my  idolatry  from  other  men's  minils  to  my  own. — which 
would  have  been  a  change  greatly  for  the  worse, — but  as  much  as  1 
have  felt  its  strength  comparatively  with  others,  so  also  hare  I  fell 
its  absolute  weakness  and  want  of  knowledge.  I  Imve  great  need  of 
learning  daily,  but  I  am  sure,  that  other  men  are  in  the  like  pre- 
dicament,— in  some  things,  though  in  fewer  than  in  any  other  man 
whom  I  know,  Bunscn  himself.  But  all  the  eminent  Engliahmeu 
whom  I  know  have  need  of  learning  in  a  great  many  points ;  and  I 
cannot  turn  my  schoolfellows  into  my  masters  ;  ov  w^xi  dia^/^*  mrHftt- 
To«  a»G^s-oy  is  a  vcry  important  truth,  if  ouo  appreciates  properly 
the  general  wisdom  of  mankind  as  well  as  its  general  unwisdom.; 
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otbenrise  it  leads  to  scepticism,  a  state  Khich  I  dread  and  abhor 
everj  day  more  and  more,  both  in  itself  aiid  as  being  so  often  the 
gate  of  idolatry. 

My  object  in  saying  all  this  is  mainly  to  warn  you  against  the 
secret  influence  of  the  air  in  which  you  are  living  for  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  year  Like  all  climates  it  bait  ita  noxious  elements,  and 
these  affect  the  constitution  surely  but  unconsciously,  if  it  be  con- 
tinually exposed  to  their  influence,  unless  a  man,  knowing  that  he 
is  living  in  an  aguish  district,  looks  to  bis  diet  and  habits  accord- 
ingly;  and,  as  poor  Davisuu  did  when  be  lived  in  the  fens,  gets  his 
supply  of  water  from  a  distance. 

Perhaps  my  late  journey  makes  me  more  alive  to  the  mischievous 
effects  of  any  one  local  influence.  One  cannot  help  feeling  how 
very  narrow  the  view  of  any  one  place  must  bo,  when  there  are  so 
many  other  views  in  the  world,  none  scarcely  without  some  element 
of  truth,  or  some  facility  for  discerning  it  which  another  haa  not. 

For  my  own  especial  objects,  my  journey  answered  excellently. 
I  feel  that  I  have  no  need  of  going  to  Italy  again;  that  my  recol- 
lection of  Rome  is  completely  refreshed,  and  that  having  seen 
Naples  and  the  interior  of  the  country  between  Naples  and  Temi,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  desire,  for  it  would  lie  idle  to  expect  to  visit 
every  single  spot  in  Italy  which  might  in  itself  bR  interesting.  The 
beauty  of  the  country  between  Antrodoco  and  Terni  surpassed,  I 
think,  anything  that  I  saw,  except  it  be  La  Cava,  and  the  country 
dividing  the  bay  of  Xaples  frum  that  of  Salerno.  But  when  wo 
returned  to  Fox  How,  I  thought  that  no  scene  on  this  earth  could 
ever  be  to  me  so  beautiful.  I  mean  that  so  great  was  its  actual 
natural  beauty,  that  no  possible  excess  of  beauty  in  any  other  scene 
could  balance  the  deep  charm  of  home  which  in  Fox  How  breathes 
through  everj'lhing.  But  the  actual  and  real  beauty  of  Fox  How  is, 
in  my  judgment,  worthy  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  anything  as 
a  place  fur  human  dwelling.  I  have  run  on  at  greater  length  than 
I  intended. 


CCXLVIT.      *  TO    REV.    H.    BAL8T0N. 
(Who  vu  tbrmtcticd  with  coiuumption.) 

Bagby,  Angntt  17, 1840. 

I  grieved  not  to  see  you  on  our  way  to  France,  as 

Rugby,  I  fear,  must  be  forbidden  ground  to  you  at  present:  this 
cold  air  would  ill  suit  a  delicate  chest.     1  have  great  confidence  in  a 
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soatberu  climate,  if  only  it  be  taken  in  time,  which  I  should  trust 
was  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  But  certainly  my  summer's 
experience  of  Italy  has  not  impressed  mo  witli  a  favourable  opinion 
of  the  climate  there ;  for  the  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  and  severe 
cold,  were  very  trying;  and  after  sunset,  or  at  any  considerable 
elevation  of  ground,  I  found  the  cold  quite  piercing  on  sevcnJ 
occasions.  And  in  tlie  Alps  it  was  really  miserable,  and  I  never 
worked  at  lighting  a  fire  with  such  hearty  good  will  as  I  did  $X 

Airolo  in  Italy  in  this  present  year We  enjoyed  greallj 

our  four  days  at  Fox  How,  and  are  now  returned  in  good  bodily 
condition,  and  I  trust  dis{>osed  in  mind  also,  to  engage  in  the  gnsftt 
work  which  is  here  offered, — a  work,  the  importance  of  which  cau 
hardly.  I  think,  be  overrated. 

I  thank  you  most  truly  for  the  kind  expressions  with  which  yoar 
note  concludes.  It  would  make  me  most  happy  if  I  could  feel  lliat 
I  duly  availed  myself  of  my  opportunities  here  to  teach  and  impresi 
the  one  tiling  needful.  It  was  a  wise  injunction  to  Timothy,  •'  to  be 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  neason,"  bemuse  we  so  often  fancy  thai 
a  word  would  be  out  of  season  when  it  would  iu  fact  be  seasonable, 
And  I  believe  I  often  say  too  little  from  a  dread  of  saying  too  much. 
Here,  as  in  secular  knowledge,  he  is  the  best  teacher  of  others  who 
is  best  taught  himself;  that  which  we  know  and  love  we  cannot  but 
communicate ;  that  which  we  know  and  do  not  love  we  soon.  I  ihiuk, 
cease  to  know. 


CCXLVm.      TO   THE  CHEVALIER  BtJNSEK. 


1 
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Rugby.  Scpttmber  4,  1840. 

Both  public  and  private  matters  furnish  me  with  more 

points  on  which  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  than  it  is  possible 
outer  on  in  a  letter.     May  God  avert  the  calamity  of  a  general  wat 
which  would  bo,  I  think,  an  unmixed  evil  from  which  no  power  couli 
gain  anything,  except  it  were  Kussia.     I  cannot  help  looking  to 
Russia  as  God's  ap[x>inted  instrument  for  such  revolutions  in  tho^ 
races,  institutions,  and  dominions  of  Europe  as  Ho  may  yet  tliinkfl 
fit  to  bring  about.     But,  as  far  as  England  and  France  are  con- 
cerned, war  could  only  be  disastrous  to  both  parties. 

My  private  prospects  have  acquired  a  fixedness  which  they  ncTer 
before  have  had  so  comjdctely,  because  I  have  now  reason  to  kiioi 
that  T  should  never  be  appointed  to  one  of  those  new  Professorshi] 
in  Oxford,  which  above  all  other  things  would  have  been  mocepi 
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to  me It  vexes  me  to  be  thus  shut  out  from  tli«  very 

place  where  I  fancy  that  I  could  do  most  good  :  but  these  things  are 
lixcil  by  One  wlio  kno^Y8  best  where  and  how  lie  would  have  us  to 
Ber\-e  Him,  nnd  it  seerriB  to  tell  me  plainly  that  my  appuinteii  work 
ia  here.  1  know  that  I  have  yearnings  after  opportuaitios  for 
writing — not  so  much  on  account  of  the  History  as  for  other  matters 
fur  nearer  and  dearer :  above  all,  that  great  question  of  the  Church. 
But  still  the  work  here  ought  to  satisfy  all  my  desires;  and,  if  I 
ever  live  to  retire  to  Fox  How  with  undecayed  faculties,  the  moun- 
tains and  streams  which  I  so  love,  may  well  inspire  me  with  a  sort 
of  swan-like  strain,  even  in  old  age.  Meautime^  the  school  is  fuller 
than  ever,  and  all  seems  encouraging.  I  shall  have  anotlier  now 
master  to  appoint  at  Christmas,  and  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  find 
one  amongst  my  own  old  pupils. 

1  have  to  thank  you  for  Gottlings  book  on  the  Human 

Constitution,  and  for  Domer's  work  on  tho  Doctrine  as  to  the 
Person  of  Christ.  But  I  seem  to  be  able  to  read  less  than  ever, 
and  all  booliu  alike  stand  on  my  shelves,  as  it  were  mocking  me; 
fur  I  cannot  make  use  of  them  though  I  have  them. 

Henry  will  como  down  here  next  month,  to  have  his  examination 
from  me  previously  to  going  into  the  schools.  He  will  stay  here, 
I  hope*  sometime;  for  it  will  do  him  good,  I  tiiink,  to  be  out  of 
Oxford  us  much  as  he  cau  just  before  his  examination,  wlien  he  will 
need  all  possible  refreshment  and  repose.  Tell  me  something  of 
your  absent  sons,  of  Ernest  and  Charles,  and  George,  of  whose 

progress  I  should  much  like  to  hear God  bless  you,  my 

dearest  friend. 


CCXUX.      TO   SIU   THOUAS    PASLET,   BABT. 

Rugby,  October  19,  1840. 
.  ^  .  .  .  .  I  never  rejoiced  so  much  as  I  do  now  that  I  see  no 
dailr  newspaper.  I  think  that  the  interest  of  this  present  crisis 
would  soon  make  me  quite  ill,  if  1  did  not  keep  ray  eyes  away  from 
it.  The  spirit  displayed  by  the  French  press,  and  by,  1  fear,  a  large 
portion  of  the  people,  is  very  painful  to  all  those  who,  like  me.  have 
been  trying  resolutely  to  look  on  France  with  regard  and  with  hope: 
and  it  will  awaken,  I  doubt  nut,  that  vulgar  AntigalUcan  feeling  in 
England  which  did  so  much  mischief  morally  to  ua.  Besides,  I 
dread  a  war  on   every  conceivable  ground,  both   politically  and 
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moral! J.  I  do  not  see  how  any  power  but  Russia  can  gain  byii; 
and  Russia's  gain  seenos  to  me  to  be  the  wor1d*9  loss.  Besides,  \ 
have  no  faith  in  coalitions;  the  success  of  1814  and  \b\S>  was  arm 
exception,  owing  to  special  causes,  none  of  which  are  in  action  no«i 
so  that  I  have  great  fears  of  France  being  victorious  ;  for,  with  th« 
greatest  respect  for  our  army  and  navy,  1  have  none  whatever  for  oaf 
war  ministers,  whether  Whig  or  Tory, — blundering  in  that  depart- 
ment having  marked  all  our  wars,  with  scarcely  a  single  jear'i 
exception.  And  then  the  money  and  the  debt,  and  the  mortgagisg 
our  land  and  industry  still  deeper;  and  thus  inevitably  feeding  tb« 
deadly  ulcer  of  Chartism,  which  now,  for  the  moment,  is  skinneJ 
over,  and,  being  out  of  sight,  is  with  most  of  us,  according  to  tht 
usual  infirmity  of  human  nature,  out  of  mind.  Certainly  the  com- 
mand to  **  put  not  our  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  son  of  man,  for 
there  is  no  help  iu  them,*'  was  never  less  diHicult  to  fulfil  than  now; 
for  he  must  bo  a  desperate  idolater  who  can  ilnd  among  our  statct- 
men  any  one  on  whom  he  can  repose  any  excessive  ootifideoctf. 

One  thing  has  delighted  me,  namely,  Bishop  Stanley's  speech  oo 
the  presentation  of  the  petition  last  session  for  the  revision  of  the 
Liturgy.  &c.,  which  he  has  now  published  with  notes.  He  has  doue 
the  thing  exceedingly  well,  and  hfis  closed  himself  completely,  I 
think,  against  all  attack.  But  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  quesdou 
itself  will  make  any  progress I  am  reading  and  abstract- 
ing Cyprian*8  Letters. — the  oldest  really  historical  monument  of  the  ' 
condition  of  the  Christian  Church  after  the  Apostolical  Epistles. 
They  are  full  of  information,  as  all  real  letters  written  by  men  in 
public  stations  must  be ;  and  are  far  better  worth  reading  than  anj 
of  Cyprian's  other  works,  which  are  indeed  of  little  value.  I  am 
revising  my  Tlmcydides  for  the  second  edition,  and  reserving  the 
third  volume  of  Rome  for  Fox  How ;  so  that  I  do  not  do  much  at 
present  beyond  the  business  of  the  school :  we  are  sadly  too  full  iflH 
point  of  numbers,  and  I  have  got  thirty-six  in  my  own  form.  I  have 
read  Mr.  TurnbuU's  book  on  Austria,  which  I  like  much,  and  it  well 
agrees  with  my  tenderness  for  the  Austrian  government  and  people. 


eCL.      TO  THE    RKV.    DB.    HAWKINS. 


Bugby.  ScpUnnber  14,  l$iO 

I  have  received  your  Bampton  Lectures,  for  which  I 

thank  you  much ;  and  I  have  read  seven  out  of  the  eight  Sennona 
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caroftilly,  and  eliall  soon  finish  the  volume.  The  Yolume  interested 
me  greatly  for  the  subject's  sake,  as  well  as  for  your  own.  With 
much  I  entirely  agree. — indeed  I  quite  agreeas  to  yourmoin  positions; 
but  I  have  always  supposed  it  to  be  a  mere  enemy's  caricature  of  our 
Protestant  doctrijie.  when  any  are  supposed  to  mainiaiu  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  each  ttadividual  to  make  out  his  faith  de  novo,  from  tbe  Scrip- 
tures alone,  without  regard  to  any  other  authority  living  or  dead.  I 
read  with  particular  interest  what  you  say  about  Episcopacy,  because  I 
did  not  know  exactly  what  you  thought  on  the  subject:  there  I  am  sorry 
to  find  that  we  differ  most  widely.  1  cannot  understand  from  your 
book, — and  I  never  can  make  out  from  anybody,  except  the  strong 
Newmanites, — what  the  essence  of  Episcopacy  is  supposed  to  be. 
The  Newmanites  say  that  certain  divine  powers  of  administering 
the  Sacraments  effectually  can  only  be  communicated  by  a  regular 
succession  from  those  who,  as  they  supposed,  had  them  at  tirst,  W. 
l^aw  holds  this  ground  ;  there  must  be  a  succession  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  mysterious  gift  bestowed  on  the  priesthood,  which  gift  makes 
Baptism  wash  away  sin,  and  converts  the  elementa  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  into  effectual  means  of  grace.  This  is  intelligible  and  con- 
aiatent,  though  I  beliere  it  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  false  and 
Antichristian.  Is  Government  the  essence  of  Episcopacy,  which 
was  meant  to  be  perpetual  in  the  Church?  Is  it  the  monarchical 
element  of  government? — and  if  so,  is  it  the  monarchical  element, 
pure,  or  limited  ?  Conceive  what  a  difference  between  an  absolute 
monarchy,  and  one  limited  like  ours;  and  still  more,  like  the 
French  monarchy,  under  the  coustitutiou  of  1789.  1  cannot  in  the 
least  IcU.  therefore,  what  you  suppose  to  be  the  real  thing  intended 
to  be  kept  in  the  Church,  as  I  suppose  that  you  do  not  like  the  New- 
manite  view.  And  all  the  moderate  High  Churchmen  appear  to 
me  to  labour  under  the  same  defect, — that  they  do  not  seem  to  per- 
ceive clearly  what  is  the  essence  of  Episcopacy ;  or,  if  tliey  do 
perceive  it,  they  do  not  express  themselves  clearly. 

Another  point  incidentally  introduced,  appeared  to  me  also  to  he 
not  stated  quite  plainly.  You  complain  of  those  persons  who  judge 
of  a  Revelation,  not  by  its  evidence,  but  by  its  substance.  It  baa 
always  seemed  to  me  that  its  substance  is  a  most  essential  part  uf 
its  evidence ;  and  that  mintcles  wrought  in  favour  of  wliat  was 
foolish  or  wicked,  would  only  prove  Mauicheism.  We  are  so  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  the  unseen  world,  that  the  character  of  any  super- 
natoral  power  can  be  only  judged  of  by  the  moral  character  of  the 
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statements  wbicb  it  sanolious :  thus  only  enn  we  tell  whether  it  be  i 
revelation  from  God.  or  from  the  Devil.  If  his  father  tells  a  diiW 
something  which  beems  to  him  monstrous,  fuith  requires  him  to 
submit  his  own  judgment,  because  he  knows  his  father's  person,  ud 
is  sure,  therefore,  that  his  father  tells  it  him.  But  we  cannot  ihta 
know  Ood.  and  can  only  recognise  His  voice  by  the  words  spokoa 
being  in  agreement  with  our  idea  of  His  moral  nature.  Kuoogib 
however,  of  this.  I  should  hope  that  your  book  would  do  good  io 
Oxford ;  but  whether  anything  can  do  good  there  or  not  is  to  no 
sometimes  doubtful. 


ecu.      TO   MB.   Jt;STlCl<:  OOLERtDOE. 

Ragbj,  September  31,  IMO. 
ik  sheet  is  not  so  large  as  3'our3.  but  it  is  my  largest  size  nnx 
to  feolseap;  and  I  readily  and  thankfully  acknowledge  your  claim 
upon  me  tor  as  long  and  full  a  letter  as  I  can  write.  I  have  nion 
lime  than  enough  just  now,  for  I  have  been  contined  to  my  room 
since  Tliursdiiy  with  a  slight  attack  of  fever,  which,  though  it  would 
be  nothing,  I  suppose,  to  anyone  else, yet  alwa^'S  has  such  an  effect 
upon  my  constitution  as  to  untit  me  for  all  exertion ;  and  I  ky 
either  in  bed  or  on  the  sofa  in  my  room  for  three  days,  a  moe< 
inutile  lignum.  Nor  am  I  yet  allowed  to  go  down  stairs,  but  I  am 
on  the  mend,  and  my  pulse  has  returned  nearly  to  its  natural 
tanliness.  which  in  me  is  its  state  of  health.  So  1  can  now  tlmuk 
you  verj'  hfiarlily  iur  your  letter,  and  that  delightful  picture  whicii 
it  gave  mc  of  your  home  repose.  No  man  feels  more  keenly  than 
I  do  how  much  bettor  it  is  7rafa.Xu$uv  rit  ay^t  than  vTva-ao^ti,— if 
my  father's  place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  bad  never  passed  out  of  Uis 
executors'  hands.  1  doubt  whether  I  ever  could  have  built  Foi 
How,  altbougli  in  all  other  respects  there  is  no  comparison  to  my 
mind  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Westmoreland.  Therefore  I 
'*  mucarize "  you  the  more,  for  having  both  an  inlierited  home,  and 
in  a  county  and  part  of  the  county  per  se  delightful.  I  never  saw 
Ottery  but  once,  and  that  in  the  winter;  but  tlio  valley  and  tbe  ■ 
stream,  and  the  old  church,  and  your  house,  are  still  tolerably  dis-  f 
tiuct  in  my  memory ;  and  I  do  trust  that  one  day  they  will  be 
freshened  by  a  second  actual  view  of  them.  Cornish  and  his  wife, 
T  hear,  are  nctually  in  Yorkshire :  if  you  can  tell  where  a  letter 
%w)uld  find  them,  I  would  ask  you  to  let  me  know  by  one  Uue,  for  I 
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waul  to  catch  them  on  tbeir  return,  and  to  secure  some  portion  of 
their  time  by  a  previous  promise  before  George's  home  sickness 
comes  on   him  like  a  lion,  and  drives  him  off  to  Cornwall,  uno 

impetu,  complaining  that  even  railways  are  too  slow The 

School  is  (lourLshing  surprisingly,  and  1  canuot  keep  our  numbers 
within  their  proper  limit;  but  yet  tlie  limit  is  so  far  useful,  that  it 
keeps  us  within  bounds,  ontl  allows  us  to  draw  back  again  as  soon 
as  we  can.  We  are  now  about  340,  and  I  have  admitted  0:1  boys 
since  the  holidays.  And  all  this  ]iressure  arose  out  of  applications 
made  previously  to  our  great  success  at  Oxford  in  the  summer, 
which  was  otherwise  likely  to  set  us  up  a  little.  Yet  it  is  very 
certain  to  me  that  we  have  little  distinguished  talent  in  tlie  School, 
and  not  much  of  the  spirit  of  reading.  What  gives  nie  pleasure  is, 
to  observe  a  steady  and  a  kindly  feeling  in  the  school,  in  general, 
towards  the  Masters  and  to^vards  each  other.  This  I  say  to-day, 
knowing,  however,  ao  well  the  unstable  nature  of  this  hoy  sea,  that 
I  am  well  aware  how  soon  any  *'  dux  turbidus"  may  set  our  poor 
Adria  all  in  a  commotion. 

Meanwhile,  as  long  as  we  go  on  fairly,  and  my  health  stands,  I 
am  well  convinced  thai  for  the  present,  and  bo  long  as  my  boys  are 

in  the  school,  1  would  rather  be  hero  than  anywhere  else 

Quod  est  in  votis  :  if,  after  a  life  of  so  much  happiness,  I  ought  to  form 
a  single  wish  for  the  future,  it  would  he  to  have  hereafter  a  Canonry 
of  Christ  Church,  with  one  of  the  new  Prufessorships  of  Scriptural 

Interpretation  or  Ecclesiastical  History But  Oiford,  both 

for  its  good  and  its  beauty,  which  I  love  so  tenderly,  mid  for  the 
evil  now  tainting  it,  which  I  would  fain  resist  in  its  very  birthplace, 
is  the  place  where  1  would  fain  pass  ray  latest  years  of  unimpaired 
faculties. 

It  distresses  me  to  think  of  your  reading  such  a  book  as  Kuinoel. 
That  most  absurd  trash, — absurd  no  less  than  profane, — which  pre- 
vailed for  a  time  among  the  German  theologians,  I  have  happily 
very  Utile  acquaintance  with,  except  from  quotations;  but  1  have 
always  thought  that  it  was  utterly  bad.  Niebubr's  spirit  of  his- 
torical and  literary  criticism  was  as  much  needed  by  German  theolo- 
gians as  by  English  ones,  and  Strauss  to  this  day  is  wholly  without 
it.  But  the  host  German  divines,  Liiclte.  Tholuck,  Nitzsch,  Ols- 
hauseu,  ttc,  write  only  in  German,  which  I  fancy  you  do  not  read; 
neither,  in  fact,  do  I  read  much  of  them,  because  I  have  not  time ; 
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but  tbey  are  good  men,  devout  and  sensible,  as  well  as  learned. 
what  I  luive  read  of  them  is  really  valuable. 

I  should  have  liked  any  detailed  criticism  of  yours  upon  vol.  iittf 
nistory  of  Rome.  I  have  scarcely  yet  been  able  to  get  any  jndg* 
ments  upon  the  U\o  first  volumes  which  will  help  me  for  those  to 
come.  The  Booond  volume  will  be,  I  hope,  the  least  interesting  (tf 
all;  for  it  has  no  legends,  and  no  contemporary  history.  I  trif^ 
hard  to  make  it  lively,  but  that  very  trying  is  too  like  the  hesvr 
Baron,  who  leai>ed  over  the  chairs  in  his  room,  pour  apprendw 
d'etre  vif,  What  I  can  honestly  recommend  to  you  in  the  book  is 
its  sincerity ;  I  think  that  it  confesses  its  own  manj  imperfections. 
without  attempting  to  ride  grand  over  its  subject.  lu  the  wai  of 
Pyrrhus  I  was  oppressed  all  the  time  by  my  sense  of  Niebohr's 
infinite  saperiority ;  for  tbat  chapter  in  his  third  volume  is  one  of  ths 
most  masterly  pieces  of  history  that  I  know,— so  rich  and  vigorous, 
as  well  as  so  intelligent.  I  think  that  I  breathe  freer  in  the  firel 
Punic  War,  where  Niebuhrs  work  is  scarcely  more  than  fnig- 
mentary.  I  hope,  though,  to  breathe  freer  still  in  the  second  Punic 
War;  but  there  floats  before  me  an  image  of  power  and  beauty  id 
History,  which  I  cannot  in  any  way  realize,  and  which  often  tempts 
me  to  throw  all  th&t  I  have  written  clean  into  the  lire. 


CCLH.      •  TO   W.    SETON   KARR,  ESQ. 

(Thea  at  Hailoybnry  College.) 


Rugby,  October  6.  1840. 
I  thank  you  much  for  your  letter,  which  I  was  very  glad  to 
receive,  and  which  gave  me  as  fevourable  an  account  of  your  new 
abode  as  I  liad  expected.  It  must  be  always  an  anomalous  sort  of 
place,  and  I  suppose  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  turn  the  necea- 
sity  of  passing  a  certain  time  there  to  as  good  account  as  p06sibli|H 
by  working  well  at  the  Eastern  languages.  I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  tell  me  what  San&krit  Grammar  and 
Dictionary  you  use ;  and  whether  there  is  anything  like  a  Sanskrit 
Delectus,  or  an  easy  construing  book  for  beginners.  I  am  not  so  old 
as  Cato  was  when  he  learned  Greek,  and  I  confess  that  I  should 
\ik.e,  if  possible,  to  learu  a  little  of  the  sister  of  Groeki  which  baa 
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almost  a  domestic  claim  upou  us  aa  the  oldest  of  our  great  Indo- 
Germanic  family. 

All  things  are  going  on  here  much  as  usual.  The  foot  ball 
matcheft  ore  in  great  vigour.  The  Sixth  match  is  over,  being 
settled  in  one  day  by  the  defeat  of  the  Sixth.  The  School-house 
match  is  ponding,  and  the  School-house  have  kicked  ono  goal. 
Pigou,  Bradley,  and  Hodaon,  leave  us,  I  am  afraid,  in  the  course  of 

a  week I  am    writing  this  at  Fourth  I^esson,  as  usual, 

and  the  lower  row  are  giving  up  their  books,  so  that  I  must  con- 
clude. 


CCmi.      TO   ARCHDEACON    HARK. 

Bugby,  Oclober  28, 1840. 

I  have  read  your  Sermons  with  very  great  pleasure, 

and  ought  long  since  to  have  thauked  you  for  them.  The  Notes.  I 
hope,  will  not  long  be  delayed.  It  is  a  great  delight  to  me  to  read 
a  book  with  which  I  can  agree  so  generally  and  so  heartily.  Uni- 
versally one  never  can  expect  to  agree  with  any  one,  but  ones 
highest  reasonable  hope  is  fulfilled,  when  one  sympathizes  corJi- 
ully  with  the  greatest  part  of  a  book,  and  feels  sure,  where  there  is 
a  difference,  that  the  writer  would  hear  our  opinions  patiently,  and 
if  he  did  not  agree  with  them,  would  at  least  not  quarrel  with  us  for 
holding  them. 

It  was  uo  small  delight  to  me  to  tread  the  ground  of  the  Forum 
once  more,  aud  to  see  the  wonders  of  Campaaia,  and  to  penetrate 
into  the  laud  of  the  Samnites  and  Sabines.  I  missed  Bunsen 
sadly,  but  his  friend  Abekcu  was  a  most  worthy  substitute,  and  was 
hurdly  lebs  kind  thau  Buusen  himself  would  have  been. 

I  signed  the  petition,  because,  agreeing  with  its  prayer, 

I  did  not  wish  to  avoid  bearing  my  share  of  its  odium;  but  I  am 
not  earnest  about  it  myself,  being  far  more  anxious  about  the 
governtneut  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  than  for  any  alterations  in 
the  Liturgy  or  Subscriptions ;  although  these  too,  I  tiiink,  should 
not  be  left  undone.  But  I  would  do  anything  in  the  world  to  de- 
stroy that  disiLstrous  fiction  by  which  the  minister  has  been  made 
"personam  Ecclesia)  gerere,"  and  which  the  Oxford  doctrines  are 
not  only  upholding,  but  aggravating.  Even  Maurice  seems  to  me  to 
be  infected  in  some  rnofisure  with  the  same  error  in  what  he  says 
respecting  the  right  of  the  Church, — meaning  the  Clergy, — to  edu- 
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cate  the  peopTe.  A  female  reign  is  an  unfftvoumble  lime,  I  know, 
for  pressing  strongly  the  doctrine  of  the  Crowiis  Supremacy.  Y« 
that  doctriue  has  heen  vouchsafed  to  our  Church  by  so  rare  ml 
mere  a  blessing  of  God,  and  contains  in  itself  so  entirely  the  trot 
idea  of  the  Christian  perfect  Church, — the  Kingdom  of  God,- 
is  BO  mighty  to  the  overthrowing  of  that  Tvhich  I  regard 
essence  of  all  that  is  evil  in  Popery, — the  doctrine  of  the  Pri< 
— tliai  1  (io  wish,  even  now,  that  people's  eyes  might  be  o] 
see  the  peculiar  blessings  of  our  Church  Constitution,  and  to  work  it 
out  to  its  full  development. 


as 
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CCLIV.      *  TO    UEV.    H.    BALSTOy. 

Rogby,  September  9 

1  cannot  let  a  day  pass  without  thanking  you  for  your  very  kind 

letter Do  not  think  of  answering  this  letter  til!  you  feel 

quite  able  to  do  it  without  painful  ettort.     It  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  write  to  you  when  I  can ;  and  T  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if 
I  could  help  to  relieve  what  I  fear  must  be  the  loneliness  of  Gu^ 
sey.     But  I  dare  say  that  other  people  have  uot  always  my  shri 
ing  from  a  residence  in  a  smaU  island  surrounded  by  a  wide  sea;  it 
always  seems  to  me  like  a  prison  in  a  howling  wilderness 

Since  our  return  I  have  done  little  or  nothing  besides  the  school 
work  and  my  letters.     I  do  not  intend  to  do  much  as  yet  upon 
History,  but  I  ara  getting  on  a  little  with  Thucydides,  a  work,  h 
ever,  in  which  I  take  now  but  little  interest. 

My  wife  will  add  n  few  lines  to  go  in  tlie  same  cover  with  t 
Wo  always  think  of  you  with  aflection,  and  with  no  small  graiit 
for  your  constant  kindness  to  our  children. 


CCLV.      TO   THE   SAME. 

Rugby,  OctoWr  20, 1$40 
I  cannot  bear  that  a  second  letter  should  go  to  Guenisey,  without 
conveying  under  my  own  hand  the  expression  of  ray  warmest  tbau 

to  Miss  Hawtrey  for  her  moat  kind  delightful  letters 

now,  my  dear  Biilston.  I  have  not  much  else  to  say,  or  rather,  I  ha 
much  more  than  I  con  or  ought  to  say.  ......  1  look  round  in 

the  school,  and  feel  bow  utterly  beyond  human  power  is  the  turning 
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any  single  human  heart  to  God.  Some  heed,  and  some  heed  not. 
with  the  same  outward  means,  as  it  appears,  offered  to  both,  and  the 
door  opened  to  one  no  less  wide  than  to  another.  But  "  the 
kingdom  of  God  suffereth  violence  ;"  and  to  infuse  the  violent'*,  which 
will  enter  at  all  coat,  and  will  not  be  denied,  ItelongB  to  Him  alone 
whoso  counsels  wo  cannot  follow.  You  will  praj  for  us  all,  that  we 
may  glorify  God's  name  in  this  place,  in  leaching  and  in  learning. 
in  guiding  and  in  following.  * 

I  have  many  delightful  proofs  that  those  who  have  been  here.liavo 
found  at  any  rate  no  such  evil  as  to  prevent  their  ser^'ing  God  in 
aft/>r  life  ;  and  some,  I  trust,  have  derived  good  from  Rugby.  But 
the  evil  is  great  and  abounding,  I  well  know;  aud  it  is  very  fearful  to 
think  that  it  may  to  some  be  irreparable  ruin.  I  will  write  again 
when  1  can.  May  God  bless  you  ever,  and  support  you,  as  he  did 
my  dear  sister,  through  all  thai  lie  may  see  fit  to  lay  on  you.  Be 
sure  that  there  is  a  blessing  and  a  safety  in  having  scarcely  any 
oUier  dealings  than  with  Christ  alone, — ^in  bearing  His  manifest  will, 
and  waiting  for  Hia  pleasure, — inter\'ening  objects  being  of  neces- 
sity removed  away. 


CCLVI.      TO   AN   OLD    PUPIL.      (o.) 

Rugby,  Norember  4, 1840. 

Your  letter  gave  me  such  deep  and  lively  pleasure,  lliut  I  could 
scarcely  roHtrain  my  joy  within  decent  boumla;  fur  to  see  any  man 
whom  I  thoroughly  value,  delivered  from  the  snare  of  the  law  as  a 
profession,  is  with  me  a  matter  of  the  most  earnest  rejoicing.  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  as  I  grieved  to  see  you  de- 
cided, as  I  supposed  in  favour  of  the  law,  bo  I  should  rejoice  in  your 
escaping  while  it  is  yet  time,  and  following  the  right-hand  path 
to  any  [mre  and  Christian  calling,  which  to  my  mind  that  of  an  ad- 
vocate, according  to  the  comrauu  practice  of  the  Bar,  cannot  be ; 
and  I  think  that  scarcely  any  pnictioo  could  make  it  such. 

I  think,  too,  that  for  youi-self  individually,  you  would  do  well  to 
adopt  another  calling.  I  think  that  your  highest  qualities  could  not 
be  e.veroised  in  the  law.  while,  if  you  are  at  all  inclined  to  love 
argument  as  an  exercise,  and  therefore  to  practise  it  without  regard 
to  its  only  just  end,  truth,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  law  would  be 
especially  dangerous  to  you.  For  advocacy  does  seem  to  me  incon- 
sistent with  a  strong  perception  of  truth,  and  to  be  absolutely  intoler- 
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able  unless  where  the  mind  aita  loose,  as  it  were,  from  any  concla* 
sions.  and  meroly  lovea  the  exercise  of  making  anything  wear  thf 
sembUmce  of  truth  which  it  chooaes  for  the  time  being  to  pAU\»niM. 

With  respect  to  the  other  jwirt  of  the  question,  ivhile  I  should 
delight  to  see  you  in  the  minislrj'  of  the  Church,  I  cannot  quit* 
think  that  the  parochial  ministry  is  bo  clearly  to  be  preferred  to  the 
work  of  education.  But  in  this  men  hare  also  their  calling,  and 
I  would  not  wish  to  tem^t  them  from  it.  Nor  would  I  have  50a 
think  that  I  mix  up  any  personal  feelings  at  the  possibility  of  per- 
suading you  to  join  us  at  Kugby.  with  my  genuine  tbaakfolaess,  for 
jour  own  sake  and  that  of  others,  that,  in  so  great  a  matter  as  the 
choice  of  a  profession,  you  are  disposed  to  turn  from  the  evil  to  the 
good.  But  I  do  not  think  that  our  work  is  open  to  the  objections 
which  you  suppose;  it  and  the  parochial  ministry  have  each  tbeir 
advantages  and  disadvantages;  but  education  has  the  advanttgea^ 
on  the  whole,  where  it  can  be  combined  with  opportunities  of  nsit- 
ing  the  sick  and  old,  the  sobering  needful  to  qualify  the  infla 
encea  of  youth  and  health  and  spirits,  so  constantly  displayed  if 
boys,  and  iiecesfiar)'  also  in  a  great  degree  to  those  who  teach  boys. 
Do  not  decide  this  point  hastily,  unlesH  you  feel  yourself  called 
as  it  were  beyond  dispute  to  the  parochial  ministry  ;  if  you  are,  thea 
follow  it  iu  Christ's  name,  and  may  it  he  blessed  to  you  and  the 
Church. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  wiite  hastily,  but  I  wished  to  lose  no 
Write  again,  or  come  over  to  us,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  in  answering 
any  questions. 


r 
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Bngby,  Norember  16«  1840. 

I  am  afraid  that  my  opinion  is  suspected  by  you,  because  it  was 
expressed  so  strongly.  However  you  must  not  suppose  me  to 
doubt  that  there  can  ho  most  excellent  men  iu  the  profession  even 
of  an  advocate,  two  of  my  most  valued  and  respected  friends  being^H 
or  having  been,  advocates;  and  all  other  parts  of  the  law  I  hold  in 
the  highest  honour,  and  think  that  do  caUing  can  bo  nobler.  But 
I  do  not  quite  understand  why  you  desire  to  make  out  a  justification 
for  yourstilf  for  choosing  one  profession  rather  than  another.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  [Hjint  is  ao  yet  fully  open.  Your  University 
re&idaoce  ia  ouly  just  closed;  your  legal  studies— your  mere  legal 
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education — can  hardly,  I  supposo,  have  yet  coramcnced.  Certainly 
it  cannot  have  advanced  as  far  as  your  theological ;  so  that  in  point 
of  preparation  you  are  actually  more  fitted  for  the  church  ministry 
than  for  the  Law. 

Mow,  with  respect  to  being  an  example  in  a  profession  where 
example  is  much  needed,  I  can  hardly  think  that  any  man  could 
choose  a  profession  with  such  a  view  without  Borae  presumptiou.  Tn 
such  matters,  safety  rather  than  victory  Vhould  be  ouch  man's  ob- 
ject; that  desire  to  preserve  his  best  self,  being  not  selfishness,  but 
as  I  imagine,  the  true  fulfilment  of  the  law.  If  one  is  by  God's 
will  fixed  in  a  calling  full  uf  tempaitions*  but  where  the  tempta- 
tions may  be  overcome,  and  the  victory  will  be  most  encouraging  to 
others,  then  it  may  be  our  duty  to  overcome  rather  than  to  tly  ;  but 
no  man,  I  think,  ought  to  seek  temptation  in  the  hope  of  serving 
the  Church  brilliantly  by  overcoming  it. 

With  regard  to  the  minor  question,  I  will  not  enter  upon  it  now. 
Thus  much,  however.  I  may  say»  that,  humanly  speaking,  I  am  not 
likely  soon  to  leave  Rugby  ;  that  it  would  be  my  greatest  delight  to 
have  you  here  as  a  mayter  ;  and  that  the  field  of  good  here  opened, 
is,  I  think,  not  easily  to  be  surpassed.  If  you  decide  on  the  paro- 
chial ministry,  then  1  think  that  your  calling  would  be  to  a  large 
town  rather  than  to  a  country  village. 


OCLTni.      TO   AH   OLD   PUPIL,  ENOAOED   TN  BtJ8IK£S8.      (h.) 

Bagbj,  Kovomber  18,  1640. 

I  think  that  even  your  very  kind  and  handsome  gift  to  the  library 

has  given  me  less  pletisure  than  the  letter  which  accompanied  it, 

and  which  was  one  of  the  highest  gratifications  that  a  man  in  my 

profession  can  ever  experience.     Most  sincerely  do  1  thank  you  for 

it ;  and  be  assured  that  I  do  value  it  very  deeply.     Your  letter  holds 

out  to  me  anoUier  prospect  which  intoresta  mo  very  deeply.     I  have 

long  felt  a  very  deep  coucem  about  the  state  of  our  manufacturing 

population,  and  have  seen  liow  enormous  was  llie  work  to  be  done 

^  there,  and  how  much  good  men,  especially  those  who   were  not 

•    clergymen,  were  wanted  to  do  it.     And  therefore  I  think  of  you,  as 

engaged  in  business,  with  no  little  satisfaction,  being  convinced  that 

a  good  man,  highly  educated,  cannot  possibly  be  in  a  more  im 

portaut  position  in  this  kingdom  than  as  one  of  the  beads  of  a  great 

manufacturing  establishment.     I  feel  encouraged  also  by  the  kind- 
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oeBs  of  jour  letter,  to  troable  you,  p4?rhaps,  hereafter,  with 
questions  od  a  poiut  where  my  practical  kiiowlciige  is  of  coom 
nothing.  Yet  I  Bee  the  evils  and  dangers  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  long  that  those  who  hare  the  practical  knowledge  cooM 
be  brought  steadily  and  uystematically  to  consider  the  possibiliiT 

of  a  remedy- We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  wintM 

examination,  which,  as  you  may  remember,  gives  ua  all  suificieDt 
employment. 


OOLIX.       t    TU    BEV.    W.    K.    HAMILTON. 

Rugby,  NoTeinber  18  or  19, 

I  have  very  much,  which  I  should  like  to  say  to 

if  I  were  mth  you,  but  I  have  not  time  to  write  it,  nor  wuulJ  it 
well  in  a  letter.     -— —  tells  me  that  you  were  gratified  with 
improvement  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury;   so  one  sees  en  com 
mcuts  which  cheer  u»,  as  well  as  disappointments  enough  lo  hum! 
us;  but.  perhaps,  I  am  already  partaking  of  one  of  the  characi 
istics  of  old  age,  according  to  Aristotle,  and  I  am  less  inclined 
hope  than  to  fear.     But  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  know  that  there 
many  good  men  at  work,  and  that  their  labours  arc  not  withouti 
blessing.     You  will,  I  am  sure,  have  been  wishing  and  prariug  thai 
we  may  be  saved  from  the  curse  of  war ;   an  evil  whicli  would  crush 
the  seeds  of  more  good  than  can  be  told  throughout  Kurope, 
confirm  or  revive  mischiefs  innumerable.     Your  godson  is  well, 
it  is  becoming  needful  to  keep  liira  from  the  hoys  of  tlie  school, 
would  soon  pet  and  spoil  him. 


CCLX.      TO   BEV.   DR.    HAWKINS. 

Kagby,  December  4,  li 
......  1  wished  also  to  thank  you  for  your  Sermon,  and 

Bay  a  little  to  you  about  it.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  you  shoull 
not  attack  iho  Newmnnit^s  d'lvaciiy.  Independently  of  what  I 
might  call  the  moral  reasons  for  your  not  doing  so,  I  think  tluLt 
truth  is  never  best  taught  negatively  ;  and  these  very  men  derive  a 
groat  advantage  from  holding  up  something  positive,  although,  as 
think,  it  be  but  a  most  sorry  and  al>ominuble  idol,  to  men  s  faith  an4 
love ;  and  merely  to  say  that  the  idol  is  an  idol,  and  that  its  worship 
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is  ^Mnicioiis,  is  doing  but  little  good,  unless  we  show  where  the 
•woiflhip  can  be  transferred  wholesomely.     But  your  Sermon  is  to  me 
perbonally  almost  tantalizing,  because  it  shows  that  we  agree  in  so 
much,  and  makes  it  doubly  Texatious  to  me  that  there  is  beyond  this 
agreement,  as  I  suppose  there  must  be,  a  great  and  wide  divergence. 
I  suppose  that  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  apprehend 
rightly  ffhiit  is  that  fxi^ov,  which  is  really  the  great  excellence  to  be 
aimed  at.     The  Newmaiiites,  humorously  enough,  call  their  system 
Via  Media.     You  think  that  your  views  are  Via  Media, — I  think 
that  mine  are  so :  that  is,  we  all  see  errors  and  dangers  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left  of  us,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  both.     But  I  suppose 
that  tlie  fAijot  is  then  only  the  point  of  excellence,  when  it  refers,  as 
Aristotle  has  referred  it.  to  the  simple  tendencies  of  the  human 
mind ;  whereas  it  appears  to  me  tliat  men  are  sometimes  beguiled 
by  taking  the  ^«Voi  of  the  views  of  opposite  parties  as  the  true  point 
of  exceUenco.  or,  still  more,  the  f^tTot  of  the  opinions  held  by  people 
of  our  party  or  of  our  nation  on  any  given  point.     You  think  that 
Newman  is  one  extreme  and  I  another ;   and  so  I  am  well  aware 
that,  in  common  estimation,  we  should  be  held  :  and  thus  in  Church 
matters  the  fAta^f  would  seem  to  be  somewhere  between  Newman  s 
views  and  mine  ;   whereas  the  truth  is,  that  in  our  views  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Church.  Newman  and  I  are  pretty  well  agreed,  and 
therefore  I  stand  as  widely  aloof  as  he  can  do  from  the  language  of 
''religion  being  an  affdir  between  God  and  a  man's  own  conscience,*' 
and  from  all  such  persons  who  dispute  the  claims  of  the  Church  to 
obedience.     But  my  quarrel  with  Newman  and  with  the  Romanists, 
and  with  the  dominant  party  in  the  Church  up  to  Cyprian, — (Igna- 
tius, I  firmly  believe,  is  not  to  be  classed  with  them,  vehoraent  as 
Ills  language  is,)— my  quarrel  with  them  all — and  all  that  I  have 
named  are  exactly  in  the  same  boat — is,  that  they  have  put  a  false 
Church  in  the  place  of  the  true,  and  through  their  counterfeit  have 
destroyed  the  reality,  as  paper  money  drives  away  gold.      And  this 
false  Church  is  the  Priesthood,  to  which  are  ascribed  all  the  powers 
really  belonging  to  the  true  Church,  witlj  others  which  do  not  and 
cannot  belong  to  any  human  power.      But  the  Priesthood  and  the 
Succession  are  iuse2)arable.— the   Succession    having  no  meaning 
whatever  if  there  be  not  a  Priesthood,  as  W.  Law  saw  and  main- 
tained;  arguing,  and  I  think  plausibly  enough,  that  the  Succession 
was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  priestly  virtue  which  alone  makes  the 
acts  of  the  ministiy  available.    Ncvw  as  the  authorized  formularies  of 
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our  Church  are  perfectly  free  from  this  notion.  And  as  the  twentr- 
third  Article  to  my  mind  implies  the  contrary, — for  no  man,  nh* 
believed  in  the  necessity  of  a  Suoceflsion,  would  hare  failed  to  omit 
that,  to  bim,  great  cnterion  of  lawfulness  of  any  onlinatioo.— it 
has  always  vexed  me  to  see  our  Clergy  coquetting  as  they  do  with 
the  doctrine  of  Succession,  and  clinging  to  it,  even  while  they  stoutly 
repudiate  those  notions  of  a  Priesthood  which  the  Succe&sion  doctnoi 
really  involves  iu  it.  And  it  is  by  this  handle  that  the  Nevrm&nibtt 
have  gained  such  ground,  especially  v^ith  the  Kvangelicals, — for 
too  have  been  fond  of  the  Succession  notion,  and  when  the  doctrine 
has  been  pressed  to  its  consequences,  they  have  in  many  instances 
embraced  them,  hovrever  repugnant  to  their  former  general  vie^v^oT 
doctrine.  You  speak  of  persons  who  do  not  value  Church  privilagei. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  such  at  all ;  but  then  you  seem  to  connect 
Church  privileges  with  the  Succession,  and  to  shriuk  from  tli«« 
who  deny  the  Succession  as  if  they  undervalued  the  Chmvlt 
Perhaps  I  understood  you  wrongly  in  this,  and  if  so,  I  shall  be 
rejoiced,  for,  to  ray  mind,  he  who  holds  to  the  Succession  as  aeeetP 
sary  should,  consistently,  adopt  Newmaoism  to  its  full  extent 
realty  and  truly  the  meaning  of  the  Succession  is  what  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  Tracts  stated  in  one  of  the  earliest  of  their  numben, 
•*  that  no  one  otherwise  appointed  could  be  sure  that  he  could  give 
the  people  the  real  body  of  Christ."  And  this  is  a  puro  priestly  aud 
mediatorial  power,  rendered,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  necessair 
to  the  Christian's  salvation,  over  and  above  Christ's  death,  and  hi« 
faith  iu  it;  a  power  which  I  am  sure  stands  exactly  on  the  6am« 
footii^g  with  Circumcision  in  the  Galatian  Church,  and  what  St  Paul 
says  of  those  who  required  Circumcision  applies  exactly  to  tfaote 
who  so  hold  a  priesthood. 

All  this  has  been  recalled  to  me  now,  for  I  dare  say  I  have  said 
it  before,  by  your  late  sermon,  and  by  my  own  rather  increasing 
wish  to  write  on  the  whole  question  ;  a  wish  strengthened  by  the  in- 
credible errors  of  Gladstone's  last  work.  The  vexation  to  me  is, 
that  wliile  I  hold  very  high  Church  doctrines,  I  am  considered  an 
one  who  dislikes  the  Church,  whereas  my  whole  hope  for  the  ad- 
vance and  triumph  of  the  Gospel  looks  to  it  only  through  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Church.  But  the  Christians  were  called  iftnw  because 
they  respected  not  the  idols  which  had  transferred  to  themselves  the 
name  aud  worship  of  God.  And  so  I  am  called  a  no-Churchman, 
because  I  respect  not  the  idol  wliich  has  slipped  not  only  into  the 
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Church's  place,  but  into  God'e — i.  e.  the  notion  of  the  Priesthood, 
^vhich  does  not  seem  to  me  bo  false  only  in  its  exce»3,  but 
altogether  from  the  very  beginning — priestly  power  under  the 
Gospel  being  reserved  to  Christ  alone,  nnd  it3  cliaracter  being  quite 
distinct  from  those  other  powers  of  government,  teaching,  and 
miuistration,  which  the  Church  may  have  and  must  have.  But 
from  the  natural  confusion  between  goveniraent  with  ministration  in 
a  religious  society,  and  the  notion  of  priesthood,  the  master  false- 
hood gradually  stole  in  unperceived,  till  long  time  had  so  sanctioned 
it,  that  when  at  la^t  meu  saw  and  allowed  its  legitimate  conse- 
quences, itself  was  still  spared  as  a  harmless  and  venerable  error,  if 
not  aa  a  sacred  truth.  Rut  I  have  sent  you  a  sermon  in  manuscript, 
a  thing  intolerable,  and  therefore  I  will  end  abruptly,  as  they  say 
my  sei-mons  are  apt  to  do.  Thank  you  for  your  allusion  to  our  visit 
to  Oxford ;  we  hope  that  we  may  at  any  rate  see  something  of  you, 
and  you  need  not  dread  my  coming  up  with  any  designs  of  arguing 
or  entering  into  controversy ;  my  visits  to  Oxford  are  always  in- 
tended to  bo  for  peace,  and  not  for  war. 


CCLXI.       TO    AN    OLD    PUPlI..      (o.) 

Rugby,  December  A,  1840. 

I  thank  you  for  a  certain  pamphlet  which gave 

me  a  day  or  two  ago ;  I  most  earnestly  wish  it  success ;  and  such 
moral  reforms  are  among  the  purest  delights  which  a  man  can  ever 
enjoy  in  this  life.  I  delight  too,  moat  heartily,  that  the  change  of 
profession  is  decided.  May  God's  blessing  be  with  your  decision, 
through  His  Son  now  and  ever. 

^H  CCLXII.      TO  THB   SAMB. 

^^  Fox  How,  December  28,  1840. 

I  t  honour  and  sympathise  with  an  anxiety  to  follow  our  Lord's  will 

in  matters  of  real  moral  importance,  as  much  as  1  shrink  from  the 
habit  of  exalting  every  notice  of  what  was  once  done  in  matters  of 
form  into  a  law.  that  the  same  ought  always  to  be  done,  and  that 
Christ  has  commanded  it.  But  I  do  not  feel  your  objection  to 
taking  an  oath  when  required  by  a  lawful  and  public  authority,  nor 
do  I  quite  see  your  distinction,  between  taking  an  oath  when  im- 
posed by  a  magistrate  and  taking  one  voluntarily,  in  the  sense  in 
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which  alooe  the  oath  of  supremacr,  when  taken  at  ordtnftUoOi  euiW 
called  voluntary.  For,  if  the  thing  be  unlawful,  it  mustbe  fts  vnog 
to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  penalty,  as  of  obtainiog  a  good. 
Bat  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  eril  is  in  repairing  an  oa^t^— 
when  we  speak  of  solemn  oaths,  and  not  of  those  used  gimtrntiNnif 
in  oonversation.  to  which  1  believe  our  Lord's  words  in  the  latla 
apply.  I  would  not  do  anything  which  would  imply  that  I  tbooght 
a  Christian's  word  not  sufficient,  and  required  him  to  make  i 
distinction  between  it  and  his  oath.  But  if  an  authority  in  itwf 
lawful  says  to  me,  "  1  require  of  you.  though  a  Christian,  that  same 
SBsunince  which  men  in  general  have  agreed  to  look  to  as  tW 
highest,"  I  do  not  see  that  I  should  oljeot  to  give  it  him,  althoqgfa 
in  my  own  case  I  feel  it  to  be  Buperfiuous.  And  it  appears  to  tot 
clear  that  our  Lord  did  Himself  so  comply  with  the  odJunttiootfT 
the  Higl)  Priest.  It  is  a  grief  to  me  that  the  Church  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  things,  has  not  risen  to  the  height  designed  for  her; 
fact  it  aeems  to  me  that  the  individual's  business  is  not  to  reqoira 
oaths,  rather  tliuri  not  to  take  them  when  re(]uired  by  others.  The 
difference  seems  to  me  to  lie.  aa  I  think  our  Article  implies,  noi 
between  oathn  voluntary  and  involuntary, — for  no  oath  can  be 
strictly  speaking  involuntary,  '*  Commands  being  no  constraints,**— 
but  between  oaths  gratuitously  proffered,  where  you  are  yourself 
euforciug  the  difference  between  afhrmations  and  oaths,  and  oaths 
taken  on  tbo  requisition  of  a  lawful  authority,  where  you  iaoiir  pa 
such  responsibility. 


OOLXni.       TO    UB.    JCSTICE    COLBRIDOE. 


Pox  How.  January  2,  1841. 

If   our    minds  were  comprehensive  enough,  and  lib 

wero  long  enough,  to  follow  with  pleasure  every  pursuit  not  sinful, 
I  can  fancy  that  it  would  be  better  to  like  shooting  than  not  to  like 
it ;  but  AS  things  are,  all  our  life  must  be  a  selection,  and  pursuits 
must  be  neglected,  because  we  have  not  time  or  mind  to  spare  fiv 
them.  So  that  I  cannot  but  think  that  shooting  and  fishing,  is 
our  state  of  society,  must  always  be  indulged  at  the  expense  of 
Bomethiug  better. 

I  feel  quite  as  strongly  as  you  do  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ^visg 
to  girls  what  really  deserves  the  name  of  education  intellectually. 
When  Jane  was  young,  I  used  to  teach  her  some  Latin  with 
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brothers,  and  that  has  been,  I  think,  of  real  use  to  her,  and  she 
feels  it  uow  ia  reading  and  tniiisluliug  CTeriuaii.  uf  which  she  does 
a  great  deal.  But  there  is  nothing  for  giria  like  the  Degree  Esami- 
nation,  which  concentrates  one's  reading  eo  beautifullj.  and  makes 
one  master  a  certain  number  of  books  perfectly.  And  unless  vre  had 
a  domestic  examination  for  youog  ladies  to  be  passed  before  thej^ 
came  out,  and  another  like  the  great  go,  before  Uiey  come  of  age,  I 
do  not  see  how  tho  thing  ran  ever  he  effected.  Seriously,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  supply  sufficient  encouragement  for  systematic  and 
laborious  reading,  or  how  we  can  ensure  many  things  being  retained 
at  once  fully  in  the  mind,  when  we  are  wholly  wiihout  the  machinery 
which  we  have  for  our  boys.  I  do  Dothrng  now  with  my  girls 
regularly,  owing  to  want  of  time;  once,  for  a  little  while,  I  used  to 
examine  in  Guizots  Civilization  of  France,  and  I  am  inclined 

to  think  that  few  better  books  could  be  found  for  the  purpotjo  than 
this  and  his  Civilization  of  Europe.  They  embrace  a  great  multi- 
tude of  subjects  and  a  great  variety,  and  some  philosoplucal  ques- 
tions amongst  the  rest,  which  would  iutroduce  a  girPs  mind  a  little 
to    that  world   of  thought   to  which  we  were   introduced   by   our 

Aristotle 

We  had  a  V017  delightful  visit  from  the  Cornishes  early  in 
December ;  Mrs.  Cornish  I  had  only  seen  for  a  few  minutes  at 
your  house  since  the  winter  of  18:27 ;  and  Essy  I  had  not  seen  at 
all  since  she  was  a  baby.  I  learnt  from  CoruiBh  wlmt  I  never 
knew  before,  the  especial  ground  of  Keble's  alienation  from  me ;  it 
appears  that  he  says  that  "  I  do  not  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church."  Now  that  I  do  not  believe  in  it  in  Keble'a  sense  is  most 
true;  I  would  just  as  soon  worship  Jupiter;  and  Jupiter's  idolatry 
is  scarcely  farther  from  Christianity,  in  my  judgment,  than  the 
idolatry  of  the  priesthood;  but,  as  I  have  a  strong  belief  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  in  my  sense  of  it,  I  looked  into  Pearson  on 
the  Creed,  and  read  through  liis  whole  article  on  the  subject,  which 
I  had  not  for  many  years,  to  see  whether  my  sense  of  it  was  really 
ditVerent  from  that  of  the  mojit  approved  writers  of  our  Church  :  and 
I  found  on^y  one  lino  in  tdl  Pearson's  article  that  I  should  not  agree 
with,  and  in  bis  summing  up  or  paraphrase  of  the  words  of  the 
Creed,  where  he  says  what  we  should  mean  when  we  say,  '*  I  believe 
in  thy  Holy  Catliolic  Church,"  1  agree  entirely.  I  do  not  say  that 
Pearson's  cpinions  on  Church  government  aro  exactly  the  same  as 
mine, — I  dare  say  they  are  not ;  but  he  does  not  yentoro  to  aay 
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that  his  opinions  are  iuvolved  in  the  worda  of  the  Creed,  nor  wonll' 
he  have  sold  that  a  man  did  not  believe  in  the  Holj  Catholic 
Church,  because  he  did  not  believe  in  ApoetoHcal  soocession. 
Meantime,  it  baa  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find  that  my  Sermons 
on  Prophecy  have  given  no  offence  to  the  Newmauites,  but  nthct 
have  conciliated  them,  as  far  as  they  go,  which  >i:as  one  of  my  main 
objects  in  publishing  them.  T  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  expect  the 
same  toleration  to  be  extended  to  the  new  volume  of  my  Sermoat 
which  is  going  to  be  published  ;  for,  although  they  are  not  contro- 
versial, yet,  as  embracing  a  great  many  points,  they  cannot  avoid 
collision  with  tlioso  whose  opinions  are  the  very  op]>osite  to  mine; 
nor  should  I  think  it  right  to  leave  out  everytliing  which  the  New- 
mauites  would  object  to,  auy  more  than  Newman  would  tbinkit 
right  to  omit  in  bis  sermons  all  that  I  should  object  to.  Yet  I  still 
hope  that  the  volume  will  give  no  unnecessary  offence  even  to  thiMO 
from  whom  I  differ  most  widely. 


COLXIV.       TO    W.    BAL8TON,    ESQ. 


^On  the  death  of  hi*  >oti.) 


lUl. 


happy 


January, 

Miss  Hawtrey's  great  kindness  has  given  us  conat 

information  of  the  state  of  your  son  Henry;  and  I  was 
find  that  so  many  of  his  brothers  were  with  him.     I  believe 
am  much  more  disposed  to  congratulate  you  on  bis  account  than 
condole  with  jou;  at  least,  as  the  father  of  five  sons,   I  feel 
nothing  could  make  mo  so  happy  for  any  of  them  as  to  be  aatiafied 
tlmt,  they  were  so  loved  by  God^  and  so  fashioned  by  His  Spiht 
to  a  fitness  for  Hia  kingdoEn,  as  is  the  case  with  your   deu  aoB 
Henry. 


CCLXV.      TO    KEY.   TRLVENEN  PENROSE. 

Fojc  How,  January  6,  18*1. 

We  have  received  from  Miss  Hawtrey  a  long  account  of 

the  last  days  of  H.  Balaton  h  life,  and  I  never  read  anything  mc 
beautil'ul.     Ho  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  coming  of  death,  step 
step ;    and   some   of  hia   expressions  at  the  very  last  eeem  men 
strikingly  to  connect  this  present  existence  with  another  than  anj 
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tJiiog  I  ever  heard.  He  actuallj?  laid  himself  down  to  die  in  a  par- 
ticular posture,  OS  a  man  lays  himself  down  to  sleep,  and  even  so  he 
did  die.     His  state  of  mind  was  quite  heavenly. 

We  are  enjoying  this  place  as  usual,  though  I  am  obliged  to  work 
very  hard,  with  niy  Hiatory  and  letters.  The  History  ja  intensely 
interesting,  and  I  feel  to  regard  it  more  and  more  with  something 
of  an  artist's  feeling  as  to  the  composition  and  arrangement  of  it; 
points  on  which  the  ancients  laid  great  stress,  and  I  now  think  very 
rightly.  I  tiud  constantly  the  great  use  of  my  many  foreign  jour- 
neys, for  though  I  have  no  good  maps  hero,  yet  1  am  getting  on 
with  Hannibal's  march  from  personal  recollections  of  the  country, 
which  I  think  will  give  an  air  of  reality  to  the  narrative  greater 
than  it  ever  could  have  from  maps.  Twelve  o'clock  atrikes,  and  I 
must  go  to  bed. 


CCUCVI.      f  TO    RfiV.    T.   J.    OHUBROD. 

Fox  How,  Jantury  3, 1S41. 

It  is  very  delightful  to  be  here,  and  our  weather  till 

to-day  has  been  beautiful.  I  sit  at  the  window  with  my  books  ou 
the  Rofa  aroimd  me,  and  my  Epicurean  wish  would  be  to  live  liero  in 
quiet,  writing  and  reading  and  rambling  about  on  Loughrigg.  more 
beautiful  than  Epieuruss  garden.  But  my  reasonable  wisbes  turn 
to  the  work  at  Kugby,  as  a  far  better  employment,  so  long  as  my 
health  and  strength  are  spared  me. 

Poor  Southey's  state  is  most  pitiablo;  his  mind  ia  qnite  gone. 
There  is  something  very  touching  in  ihia  end  of  so  much  mental  ac- 
tivity, but  there  is  no  painful  foeiing  of  morbid  restlessness  in  his 
former  activity, — he  worked  quietly  though  constantly,  and  his  facul- 
ties seem  gently  to  have  sunk  asleep,  hi.s  body  having  outlived  them, 
but  in  such  a  state  of  weakness  as  to  give  sign  that  it  will  soon  fol- 
low them.  Wordsworth  is  in  body  and  mind  still  sound  and  vigor- 
ous; it  is  beautiful  to  see  and  hear  him. 


ccLxrn.    TO  w.  w.  bull,  bsq. 

Pox  How,  Janunry  15,  1841. 

I  was  miwell  before  the  holidays,  and  although  1  sooq 

recovered,  yet  1  was  very  glad  to  come  down  here  and  get  some  rest. 
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And  the  rest  of  this  place  in  winter  is  complete,  eretT-thing  m 
quiet,  with  only  our  immediate  neighbours,  all  kind  and  neigh- 
bourly. Wordsworth  is  remarkably  well,  and  we  see  him  dailr: 
and  moreover,  Kjdal  Lake  is  frozen  as  hard  as  a  rock,  and  mj  nine 
children,  and  I  with  them,  were  all  over  it  to-day,  to  our  great  de- 
light. Four  uf  my  boys  tikait.  Walter  is  trundled  in  his  wheel- 
barrow, and  my  daughters  and  I  slide,  for  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  Ul^H 
old  to  learn  lo  skait  now.  My  wife  walks  to  Ambleside  to  get  th^^ 
letters,  and  then  goes  round  to  meet  us  as  we  come  from  the  IaIu. 

When  I  am  here,  it  does  make  me  sadly  yearn  for  the 

time  when  I  may  live  here  steadily,  if  I  aui  alive  at  all.  Yet  I  do 
not  suppose  that  T  should  ever  be  able  to  get  an  income  to  retire 
upon,  equal  in  what  yours  is;  but,  if  my  boya  were  once  educated* 
I  think  I  should  come  down  here  without  more  delay.  As  for  poor 
little  Walter.  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  ever  be  able  to  wait  it 
Rugby  for  him.  bo  I  do  not  know  what  he  will  do.  Your  boys,  how- 
ever, are  so  much  older  than  he  is,  that  your  difficulty  would  b« 
over  much  before  mine;  and  depend  upon  it  that  the  comfort  of  aa 
income  already  secured  is  great,  when  a  man  feels  at  all  unwell 

but  all  this  is  in  wiser  and  better  bauds  than  ours,  aad 

our  care  has  enough  to  ihiuk  of  in  those  nearer  concerns  which  nay 
not  be  neglected  without  worse  fault  tlian  imprudence,  and  worse 
miechief  tliau  a  narrow  income. 


CCUtVlII.      TO   REV.   J.   HEAHN. 

Fox  How,  Jaauary  25,  1 
I  had  hoped  to  write  to  you  at  any  rate  before  we  left  Fox 
and  now  yonr  kind  and  long  letter  gives  you  a  fitrouger  claim  on  me. 
You  have  also  been  so  kind  as  to  wish  my  wife  and  myself  to  U 
sponsors  for  your  littb  boy;  and  we  can  have  only  one  scruple  in 
becoming  so.  lest  we  should  stand  ui  tlio  way  of  other  friends  of 
yours,  and  particularly  of  Mrs.  Hearn's.  who  may  bo  better  kuoWB 
to  your  children  than  we  can  expect  to  be  in  the  common  course  of 
things,  as  our  life^  in  all  human  prolmbility,  will  be  passed  betwera 
Warwickshire  and  Westmoreland.  Otherwise  we  ahoald 
with  great  pleasure  so  sure  a  mark  of  your  confidence  and 
ship. 

We  have  been  here  almost  six  weeks,  in  perfect  rest  as  fai 
place  is  concerned,  but  I  have  had  u  veiy  troublesome  corre3p< 
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nboiit  ecliool  inalters,  which  has  brought  Rugby  more  before  my 
mirxd  dian  I  wish  to  have  it  in  the  holidays.  I  hope  that  this  ia 
not  indolence,  but  I  feel  it  very  desirable,  if  I  can,  to  get  my  mind 
thoroughly  refreshed  and  diverted  during  the  vacations; — '* diverted," 
I  mean  in  the  etymological  rather  than  iu  the  popular  sense,  that 
is.  turned  aside  from  its  habitual  objects  of  interest  to  others  which 
refresh  from  thoir  very  variety.  Thus  my  History  is  a  great  diver- 
sion from  the  cares  about  the  school,  and  then  the  schocd  work  in 
its  turn  ia  a  diversion  from  the  thoughts  about  the  History.  Other- 
wise either  would  be  rather  overpowering,  for  the  History,  though 
very  interesting,  is  a  considerable  engrosser  of  one's  thoughts; 
there  is  so  much  diflkulty  in  the  composition  of  it,  as  well  as  in  the 
investigation  of  the  facts,  I  have  just  fiuished  CuunGe,  and  do  not 
expect  to  do  much  more  these  holidays. 

We  liopo  to  be  at  Laleham  on  Saturday,  and  to  stay  there  till 
Wednesday ;  thence  we  go  to  Oxford,  and  finally  return  to  llugby  on 
Friday,  February  6.  There  are  other  subjects  which  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  just  coming  upou  me.  I  am  appointed,  with 
Dr.  Peacock,  Dean  of  Ely,  to  draw  up  a  Ciiarter  for  the  proposed 
College  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  wiJl  again  force  mo  upon  the 
question  of  religious  instruction  without  exclusion,  one  of  the  hardest 
of  all  problems.  In  all  British  colonies,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Scotch  Church  lias  exactly  equal  rights  with  the  English — equal 
rights  even  legally — and  I  think,  consideriug  Ireland,  that  the 
Roman  Church  lias  equal  rights  morally.  Yet  to  instruct  inde- 
pendently of  any  Church,  is  utterly  monstrous,  and  to  teach  for  all 
three  Churches  together,  is,  J  think,  impossible.  I  can  only  con- 
ceive the  plan  of  three  distinct  branches  of  one  college,  each  sove- 
reign in  many  respects,  but  in  others  forming  a  common  govern- 
ment. Then  my  friend  Hull  ia  again  stirring  the  question  of  a  re- 
form in  our  own  Church,  as  to  some  of  the  Uubrics  and  parbs  of  the 
Liturgy;  and  though  I  would  not  myself  move  this  question  now, 
yet  agreeing  with  Hull  in  principle,  1  do  not  like  to  decline  bearing 
my  share  of  the  odium ;  thinking  that  what  many  men  call  "caution  *' 
in  such  matters  is  too  often  merely  a  selfish  fear  of  getting  oneself 
into  trouble  or  ill-wiU.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  would  not  gratuitously 
court  odium  or  controversy,  but  1  must  beware  also  of  loo  much 
dreading  it;  and  the  love  of  ease,  when  a  man  is  past  five-and-forty, 
is  likely  to  be  a  more  growing  temptation  tlian  the  love  of  notoriety, 
or  the  pleasure  of  argument. 
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Your  useful  and  happy  life  is  a1\rajs  an  object  on  whicli  my 
thoughts  rest  with  unmixed  pleasure;  a  green  spot  morallj  as  »ell 
as  naturally,  yet  not  the  green  of  the  stagnant  pool,  which  no  life 
freshens.  1  love  to  see  the  freedom  and  manliness,  and  faimess  of 
your  mind,  existing  in  true  combination  with  holy  and  spiritual  Af- 
fections. Why  will  so  many  good  men,  in  their  theological  imi 
ecclesiastical  notious.  so  completely  reverse  St.  Paul's  rule,  show- 
ing themselves  children  in  understanding,  and  men  only  io  th* 
Tehemence  of  their  passions  ? 


CCLXIX.      TO    CHETAUEB  BDN8EK. 

Fox  How,  Jananrr  2S,  Wt 
....  I  hare  been  working  at  my  History  pretty  steadiV, 
and  have  just  finished  Cannae.  Some  of  our  military  geograpben 
have  offered  me  assistance;  Colonel  Napier  amongst  others;  bat 
there  are  points  ou  which  full  satisfaction  appears  to  me  impossible. 
I  thiuk  that  both  Flaminius  and  Varro  have  been  maligned,  and 
that  the  family  papers  of  the  Seipios  and  "the  Laudatio  M.  M 
celli  a  filio  habita,"  have  falsitied  the  history  grievously.  Guuli 
imagines  the  number  of  thirty-five  tribes  to  have  been  an  idea 
Flaminius,  and  tluit  it  was  meant  to  be  final;  but  he  straiigoly 
ascribes  the  addition  of  the  two  last  tribes  to  the  censorship  of 
Flaminius,  whereas  it  preceded  it  nearly  twenty  years.  The  text  of 
Polybius  appears  to  me  in  a  very  unwitisfautory  stale,  and  the  wail- 
ing of  tlie  niimes  of  places  in  Italy  wortli  next  to  nothing.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  my  sense  of  his  merit  as  an  historian  becomes  leas 
and  less  continually;  he  is  not  only  "einseitig."  but  in  his  very 
own  way  he  seems  to  nie  to  have  been  greatly  oven-alued,  as  a 
militJiry  historian  most  especially ;  I  should  like  to  know  wliai 
Niebuhr  thought  of  him.  Livy's  carelessness  is  most  provokiug ; 
he  gives  ditTerent  accounts  of  the  same  events  in  different  plac-es.u 
he  happened  to  lake  up  different,  writers,  and  his  incapability  of 
conceiving  any  distinct  idea  of  the  operations  of  a  campaign  is  truly 
wonderful.  I  think  that  the  Latin  Colonies  and  Hauuibal's  want  of 
artillery  and  engineers  saved  Rome.  Samnium  would  not  ri»e 
effectually,  whilst  its  strongest  fortresses,  Bi'ncvtnuira,  ^seruia, 
&c..  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  If  the  French  anillerr  had 
been  no  better  than  Hauuibal's,  aud  they  had  had  no  other  arm  to  de- 
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pend  on  than  their  cavalry,  I  believe  that  the  Spaniards  by  them- 
8b1vp3  would  have  beaten  them,  for  every  town  would  then  have  been 
impregnable,  and  the  Guerillas  would  have  slarved  the  army  out 
Some  of  Ilanmbars  faults  remind  mo  stronj»ly  of  NtdHon;  his 
cruelty  to  the  Komans  is  but  too  like  Xelsou'a  hatred  of  ilie  Jacobina, 
which  led  to  the  disgraceful  tragedy  at  Naples.  The  "  meretricula 
Sulapiensis,"  was  his  Lady  UamiltOD.  The  interest  of  the  History 
I  iiud  to  be  very  great,  but  I  cannot  at  all  satisfy  myself;  the  story 
should  be  so  lively,  and  yet  so  rich  iu  knowledge,  and  1  can  make  it 
neither  as  I  wish. 

The  year  seems  opening  upon  us  with  more  favourable  prospects ; 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  enthusiasm,  I  think,  about  our  successes 
in  Syria,  and  though  I  do  not  sympathize  in  the  quarrel,  and  regret 
more  than  I  can  say  the  alienaiiou  of  France,  yet  the  cfticiency  of 
tliG  navy  is  naturally  gratifying  to  every  Englishnuin,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  Acre  so  far  is,  1  think,  a  veiy  brilliant  action.  Trade  seems 
also  reviving,  although  I  suspect  that  iu  many  markets  you  have 
excluded  us  irrevocably.  I$ut  these  respites,  of  which  we  havo  bad 
80  many,  these  lullings  of  the  storm,  in  which  the  ehip  might  be 
righted,  perhaps,  and  the  point  weathered,  seem  doomed  (o  be  for 
ever  wasted  ;  the  great  evil  remains  uncured,  nay,  unprobed,  and  all 
fear  to  touch  it.  Truly,  the  gathering  of  the  nations  to  battly,  is 
more  and  more  iu  the  noiglibourhood  of  Jerusalem,  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  our  fanatics  look  at  the  war  in  Syria,  as  likely  to  lead 
to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  their  view  of  it,  but  because  politi- 
tical  ijuestionB  more  aud  more  show  that  the  Church  question  lies  at 
the  root  of  them — ^Niebuhr'a  true  doctrine,  that  1517  must  precede 
1688,  and  so  that  for  a  better  than  1088^  there  needs  a  belter 
than  even  1517-  Some  of  llae  Oxford  men  now  commonly  revile 
Lutlier  as  a  bold,  bad  man;  how  eurely  would  they  havo  reviled 
Paul ;  how  zealously  would  they  have  joined  in  atoning  Stephen ; 
true  children  of  those  who  slew  the  prophets,  not  the  less  so  be- 
cause they  with  idolatrous  reverence  build  their  sepulchres.  But  I 
must  stop,  for  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  valley,  nuw  quite  cleared  of 
snow,  and  I  must  go  round  aud  take  a  farewell  look  at  the  trees  aud 
the  river,  and  the  mountains  ;  ere  "  feror  exul  in  altum,"  into  the 
wide  aud  troubled  sea  of  life's  business,  from  which  this  is  so  sweet 
a  haven-  But  •'  Rise,  let  us  be  going,"  is  a  solemn  call,  which 
should  for  ever  reconcile  us  to  break  off  our  luxurious  sleep.     May 
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God  b1e89  Qs  both  in  aU  aor  wajs  outward  and  inward*  throagh 
Jesus  Christ. 
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CCLXX.      *TO    REV.    A.    P.   STANLKT. 

Bagbr,  Muvb  8, 1841. 

I  was  much  struck  by  what  you  say  of  ConstantiDopla 

being  the  point  to  which  the  ho|)Os  of  Greeks  are  turning,  rather 
than  to  Athens  or  Sparta.  I  can  well  believe  it,  but  it  makes  thft 
tirades  of  many  Philo-nellenians  very  ridiculous,  and  it  should 
moderate  our  zeal  in  trying  to  revive  classical  antiquity.  It 
curiously  confirms  what  T  said  in  the  sermons  on  Prophecy, — tbil 
*'  Chiistian  Athens  was  divided  by  one  deep  and  impassable  chasm 
from  the  Heathen  Athens  of  old."  And  we  do  not  enough  allow 
for  the  long  duration  of  the  By/atitine  einpire, — more  than  ele 
hundred  years.— a  period  how  far  longer  than  the  whole  of  Eng 
History!  But,  however,  I  must  ttim  from  Greece  to  ItaJy,  tod 
now  that  you  are  in  genuine  Italy,  (which  you  were  not  before, 
except  in  the  nhort  distance  between  Rimini  and  Anoona,  for  Cim]- 
pine  Gaul  has  no  pretensions  to  the  name.)  I  hope  that  you  feel  iu 
beauty  to  be  more  akin  to  that  of  Greece.  I  have  always  felt  in  the 
Apeuninca  that  same  charm  thnt  you  speak  of  in  the  mountains  of 
Greece :  the  **  rosea  rura  Velini,"  between  Rieti  and  Tenii,  ore  snr 
rounded  by  forms  of  almost  uuearttily  beauty.  J  have  no  dee 
impression  of  any  scene  than  of  that,  and  when  I  was  in  that  v 
rich  and  beautiful  country  between  Comoand  Lugano,  1  kept  asking 
of  myself,  why  I  so  infinitely  preferred  the  Apennine  to  the  Alpi 
valleys.  Naples  itself  is  the  only  very  beautiful  sj^ot  which  a  little 
disappointed  mo  ;  but  the  clouds  hung  heavily  and  coldly  over  thfl 
Sorrento  mountains^  and  Vesuvius  gave  forth  no  smoke,  so  that  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  scene,  both  in  its  spendour  and  in  iti 
m>lcmnity,  \\*as  wanting.  My  wife  was  half  wild  with  Moladi  Gaetii 
and  indeed  I  know  not  what  can  surpass  it.  There,  too,  the  re- 
mains of  the  villas,  ^'jactis  in  altura  molibus,"  spoke  loudly  of  tbt 
Roman  times  ;  and  from  Mola  to  Capua,  the  dclightfulness  of  ereiy 
thing  \vus  to  me  perfect.  My  own  plans  for  the  summer  are  veiy 
uncertain  ;  we  have  an  additional  week,  which  of  course  tempts  me, 
and  I  did  think  of  going  to  Corfu,  and  of  trying  to  get  to  DurazzOt 
where  Ctesar's  Lines  attract  me  greatly,  but  I  am  half  afraid  both  of 
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the  climate  and  quarantine,  and  want  to  consult  yoa  about  it,  if,  as  I 
hope,  we  shall  see  you  before  the  end  of  the  half-ye«r.  Spain  again, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Lerida,  is,  I  fear,  out  of  the  question  :  so 
that,  if  I  do  go  abroad,  I  abould  not  be  surprised  if  I  again  visited 
Italy. 

I  suppose  that  by  this  time  your  thoughts  are  again  accommodating 
themselves  to  tlie  position  of  English  and  of  Oxford  Life,  after  so 
many  months  of  a  sort  of  cosmopolitism.  I  am  afraid  that  war  is 
becoming  less  and  less  an  impossibility;  and,  if  we  get  reconciled  to 
the  notion  of  it  as  a  thing  which  may  be,  our  passions,  I  am  afraid, 

will  soon  make  it  a  thing  that  will  he My  own  desire 

of  going  to  Oxford  was,  as  you  know,  long  cherished  and  strong,  but 
it  is  quenched  now ;  I  could  not  go  to  a  plac«  where  I  once  lived  so 
happily  and  so  peaceably,  and  gained  so  much, — to  feel  cither  con- 
stant and  active  enmity  to  the  prevailing  party  in  it, — or  else,  by 
use  and  personal  humaniues,  to  become  tirat  tolerant  of  such  mon- 
strous evil,  and  then  perhaps  learn  to  hympathise  with  it. 


COUCXI.      ■*'T0   J.    P.    OKLI.,    KSq. 

Rugby.  March  S.  1841. 
There  is  really  something  formidable  in  writing  a  letter  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  You  must  naturally  delight  in  bearing  from  Eng- 
land, and  1  should  wish  to  give  you  some  evidence  that  you  are  not 
forgotten  by  your  friends  at  Rugby ;  yet  how  to  tiU  u  sheet  with  facta 
J  know  not ;  for  great  events  are  happily  as  rare  with  us  as  they 
used  to  be,  and  the  little  events  of  our  life  here,  the  scene,  and  the 
actors,  are  all  as  well  known  to  you  as  to  ourselves ;  in  this  respect 
contrasting  btraugely  with  our  entire  ignorance  of  the  scene  and 
nature  of  your  life  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  every  acre  of 
ground  would  be  to  me  full  of  a  thousand  novelties;  perhaps  the 
acres  in  the  to>nis  not  the  least  so.  Again,  the  gigantic  scale  of 
your  travelling  quite  dwarfs  our  little  summer  excursions.  If  1  were 
writing  to  a  man  buried  in  a  country  parsonage,  I  could  exiwitiate 
on  our  delightful  tour  of  lost  summer,  when  my  wife,  Mayor,  and 
myself,  went  together  to  Rome.  Naples,  and  the  heart  of  the 
Abruzzi.  But  your  journal  of  your  voyage,  and  the  consciousness 
that  you  are  at  our  very  antipodes,  with  decliniug  summer  instead 
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of  coming  spring,  at  the  begiuuiugof  your  short  half-year,  while  we 
are  heginuing  our  long  one;  tliis  makes  me  unwUliog  to  talk  to  you 
about  a  mere  excursion  to  Italy. 

We  have  been  re-assemblcd  here  for  nearly  four  months ;  locking 
up  is  at  half-past  six,  callings  over  at  three  and  five,  first  lesson  at 
seven.  I  am  writing  in  the  library  at  Fourth  lesson,  on  a  Wcdnesdijr. 
sitting  in  that  undignified  kitchen  chair,  which  you  so  well  pemein- 
ber.  at  that  little  table,  a  just  proportional  to  the  tables  of  the 
Sixths  themselves,  at  which  you  have  so  ofteu  seen  nse  writing  in 
years  past.  And,  as  the  light  is  scarcely  bright  enough  to  show  the 
increased  number  of  ray  grey  hairs,  you  might,  if  you  looked  in 
upon  us,  iancy  that  time  had  ceased  to  run,  and  that  we  are  the 
identical  thirty-one  or  more  persons  who  sat  in  the  sanae  place,  at 
the  same  hour,  and  engaged  in  the  very  same  work  when  you  wwb 
one  of  them.  The  school  in  very  full,  about  330  boys  in  all,  quiet 
and  well  disposed,  I  believe ;  but  enough,  as  there  will  always 
to  excite  anxiety,  and  quite  enough  to  temper  vanity. 

My  wife,  thank  God,  is  very  well,  and  goes  out  on  the 

pony  regularly,  as  usual.  We  went  to-day  as  far  as  the  turnpike  on 
the  Dunchurch  Road,  then  round  by  Deadman'a  Comer,  to  Billon, 
and  80  home.  Hoskyus,  who  is  Sandford's  curate,  at  Dunchurch, 
walked  wiili  us  as  far  as  the  turnpike.  The  day  was  bright  and 
beautiful,  with  gleams  of  sun,  but  no  frost.  You  can  conceive  th« 
buds  swelling  on  the  wild  roses  and  hawthorns,  and  tbo  paa^ 
catkins  of  the  willows  are  very  soft  and  mouse-hke ;  their  yellow 
anthers  have  not  yet  shown  themselves.  The  felling  of  trees  goM 
on  largely,  as  usual,  and  many  an  old  wild  and  tangled  hedge,  with 
its  mossy  banks,  presents  at  this  moment  a  scraped  black  bank 
below,  and  a  cut  and  stiff  fence  of  stakes  above;  one  of  the  minor 
griefs  which  have  besot  my  Rugby  walks  for  the  lust  twelve  yean 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Of  things  in  general  I  know  not  what  to  say.  The  country  is  in 
a  state  of  much  political  apathy,  and  therefore  Toryism  flourishes 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  commercial  speculatiou  goes  on  vigorouely. 
Reform  of  all  sorts,  down  to  Talfourd's  Copyright  Bill,  seems 
iidjoumed  sine  die ;  wherefore  evil  of  all  sorts  keeps  running  up 
its  account,  and  Churtism,  I  suppose,  rejoices.  The  clergy  are 
becoming  more  and  more  Newiuanite, — Kvangeliculism  being  swal- 
lowed up  more  and  more  by  the  stronger  spell,  as  all  the  minor  dis- 
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eases  merged  in  the  |>lag»e  in  the  pestilential  time  of  the  second 
jear  of  the  Peloponnesian  war-  Yet  one  very  good  bill  has  been 
brought  into  parliament  by  the  Government,  for  the  better  dminuge 
aud  freer  room  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  large  towns,  and 
some  of  the  master  manufacturers  are  considering  lliat  their  work- 
men have  something  else  besides  hands  belonging  to  them,  and  are 
beginning  to  attend  to  the  welfare  of  that  something,  if  reform  of 
this  sort  spreads  amongst  a  class  of  men  so  important,  I  can  for- 
give much  political  apathy.  Whether  tliat  unlucky  eastern  question 
will  prove  in  the  end  the  occasion  of  another  general  war.  no  man 
c&u  tell ;  but  I  fear  the  full  confidence  of  peace  is  gone,  and  men 
no  longer  lonk  upon  war  as  impossible^  as  they  did  twelve  moutlis 
since.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Gell,  and  prosper  all  your  work. 
Remember  me  very  kindly  to  Sir  John  aud  Lady  Franklui. 


CCLXXU.      TO   SIR  JOHN   FBjLNXLIN,    K  C.B." 

Bugby,  Morcliie,  1841. 

I  ought  not  to  have  left  your  kind  letter  so  long  unanswered; 
but  i  have  not,  I  trust,  neglected  its  main  business,  although  I  can 
not  report  any  satisfactory  progress,  for  I  know  not  in  what  stuto 
the  question  now  is,  and  I  have  been  this  very  day  writing  to  Mr. 
Stephen,  to  ask  what  they  are  about,  and  whether  I  can  be  of  any 
further  service. 

My  whole  feelings  go  along  with  Gells  wishes,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  they  ought  to  be  indulged.  It  is  a  great  happiness  to 
live  in  a  country  where  there  is  only  one  Church  to  be  considered 
either  in  law  or  in  equity ;  then  all  institutions  can  take  a  simple 
and  definite  character :  the  schools  and  the  Church  can  bo  iden- 
tified, and  the  teaching  in  the  school-room  and  in  the  Church  may 
breathe  the  sumo  spirit,  aud  differ  only  so  far  as  the  one  is  ad- 
dressed to  adults,  the  other  to  children.  All  this  no  one  can  love 
more  than  I  do.  I  have  the  Bishop's  licence:  we  have  our  School 
Chapel,  where  the  Church  service  is  duly  performed ;  I  preach  in 
it  as  a  Minister  of  the  Church,  and  the  Bishop  comes  over  every 
two  years  to  couErm  our  boys  in  it.  I  quite  allow  that  my  position 
is  tliat  which  suits  my  taste,  my  feelings,  and  my  reason  most  en- 
tirely. 


With  iTgvd  to  the  College  in  Von  Diemcn's  Land.     See  L«u«r  ocucrili. 
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Bat  if  I  were  in  Gells  plitce^  as  in  monj  other  respects  I  cooU 
not  expect  all  the  advantages  of  England,  ao  neither  could  I  is 
this  identification  of  mj  school  with  my  Church.  la  a  Britiifae^ 
lony  there  are  other  elements  than  those  pureljr  Bngliah;  the j  an 
involvfid,  I  think,  in  the  very  word  *' British,"  which  u  used  m 
speaking  of  our  colonies.  Here,  in  England,  we  Kngb'shmen  an 
sole  masters.^  in  our  colonies  we  ai'e  only  joint  ni&sters;  and  I 
cannot,  without  direct  injustice,  make  the  half  right  as  extensTeii 
the  whole  right. 

But  wliilst  I  quite  acknowledge  the  equal  rights  of  lb©  Church  of 
Scotland,    I    acknowledge   no  right  in    any   third  sjstem, — for  4 
Church  it  cannot  he  called, — to  be  dominant  both  over  the  Cha 
of  Scotland  and  over  us.     I  would  allow  no  tliird  power  or  fn^ 
ciple  to  say  to  both  Churches,  **  Neither  of  you  shall  train 
people  in  your  own  way,  hut  in  a  certain  third  way,  which,  as 
is  that  of  neither,  may  perhaps  suit  both."     I    would    have   tht 
two  Churches  stand  side  by  side, — each  free,  and  each  sovereiga 
over  its  own  people ;  but  I  do  not  approve  of  such  a  fusion  of  the 
one  into  the  other  as  would  produce  a  third  substance,  unlike  eit 
of  them. 

Now,  I  confess  that  what  I  should  like  best  of  all.  would  be, 
see  two  colleges  founded,  oue  an  English  ooUege.  the  other  a  Sco 
college,  each  giving  its  own  Degrees  in  Divinity,  but  those  Degreeft' 
following  the  Degrees  in  Arts,  which  should  be  given  by  both  a«  t 
University.     Each    college   possessing    full   independence    within 
itself,  the  education  of  the  members  of  each  would  in  all  respects 
be  according  to   their   respective  Churches,  while  the  University^g 
authorities,  chosen  equally  from  each,  would  only  settle  such  poiuta^l 
as  could  harmoniously  be  settled  by  persons  belonging  to  different 
Churches, 

This,  I  think,  would  be  my  beau  ideal  for  Van  Diemea's  Land; 
and  that  the  English  college  would  quickly  outgrow  the  Scotch 
college, — that  it  would  receive  richer  endowments  from  privaltt 
munificence. — that  it  would  liave  more  pupils,  and  abler  tutors  of 
professors,  I  do  not  doubt.  But  that  would  be  in  the  natural  course 
of  tilings,  and  justice  would  have  been  done  to  the  rights  of  Scot- 
land as  a  member  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  decisive  objection  to  Uiis.  I  suppose,  would  be  the  expense. 
You  can  have  only  one  college,  and  T  suppose  may  be  thankful  even 
lor  that.     What  is  next  best,  theu,  as  it  appears  to  mCi  is  still  to 
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proyirte  for  the  equal,  but  at  the  same  time  the  free  and  Bomwgn 
and  fully  developed  action  of  both  Churches  within  the  saiilA  col- 
lege, hj  the  appointment  of  two  clergymoo,  the  one  of  the  English, 
the  other  of  tlie  Scotch  church,  as  necessary  memhera  of  the  col- 
lege always,  with  the  title  of  Dean,  or  such  other  as  may  be  tliouglit 
expedient^  such  Deans  having  the  direct  charge  of  the  religious  in- 
struction generally  of  their  own  people ;  the  Deau  of  that  Church 
to  which  the  Principal  for  the  time  being  doea  not  belong,  being  to 
his  own  people  in  all  religions  matters  both  Prinoipal  and  Dean, 
but  the  Dean  of  whose  Church  the  Principal  is  a  member,  acting 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Principal,  and  the  Principal  him- 
self taking  a  direct  part  in  the  religious  teaching  of  the  &tudeut8  of 
his  own  coramumon. 

It  might  be  possible  and  desirable  to  put  the  office  of  Principal 
altogether  in  commission,  and  vest  It  in  a  Board  of  which  the  two 
De&ns  should  be  ex  officio  members,  and  three  other  persons,  or 
one,  us  it  might  be  thought  lit.  Local  knowledge  is  required  to 
decide  the  details, — but  in  this  way,  if  Gell  were  English  Donn, 
his  power  and  importance  might  be  equa!  to  wliat  they  would  be  as 
Principal ;  and  Kis  position  might  be  at  ouc6  less  iuvidioas,  and  yet 
more  entirely  free  and  influential. 

This  solution  of  the  difficulty  had  not  suggested  itaelf  to  me  be- 
fore, but  I  give  it  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  T  believe  that  T  see 
clearly,  and  hold  fast  the  principles  on  which  your  college  should  be 
founddd;  but  different  ways  of  working  these  principles  out  may 
suggest  themselves  at  difibrent  times,  and  none  of  them  perhaps 
will  suit  your  circumstances;  for  it  ia  in  the  application  of  general 
principles  to  any  given  place  or  condition  of  things,  that  practical 
knowledge  of  that  particular  state  of  tbiugs  is  needful,  which  I 
cannot  have  in  the  present  case.  Still  the  conclusions  of  our  local 
observation  must  not  drive  us  to  overset  general  principles,  or  to 
neglect  thom,  for  that  is  no  less  an  error. 


OCLXXm.      TO   THE   SAME. 


Bagby,  April  4,  1842. 
Your  letter  of  the  1 8th  of  August  quite  coincides  with  my  wishes, 
and  satisfies  me  also  that  I  may,  without  injustic^^,  act  according 
to  thorn And  1  am  happy  to  say  that  seems  quite 
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diapoflcd  to  agree  with  your  view  of  the  subject,  and  t-o  make  it  i 
standing  rule  of  the  College,  that  the  Principal  of  it  shall  always  W 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  Euglaud,  if  not  a  clergyman.     My  om 
belief  is.  that  our  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are,  with  iH 
their  faults,  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  world, — at  Uast 
for  Englishmen  ;  and  therefore  1  should  wish  to  copy  them  exactlj 
if  it  were  possible,  for  Van  Diemen's  Land.    I  only  doubted  whethtf' 
it  were  just  to  Scotland  to  give  a  predominantly  Euglisfa  character 
to  the  institutions  of  a  Briiish  colony ;  but  your  argument  from  th*| 
establishment  of  the  English  law  is,  I  think,  a  good  one.  and  mix< 
institutions  are  to  my  mind  so  undesirable,  that  I  \could  rather  hai 
the  College  Scotch  altogether,  so  far  as  my  own  taste  is  conoeriMMl. 
than   that  it  should  represent  no  Church  at  all.      I   have  alvtn 
wished,  and  I  wish  it  still,  that  the  bases  of  our  own,  as  of  other 
Churches,  should  be  made  wider  than  they  are  ;    but  the  enlarge- 
ment, to  my  mind,  should  be  there,  and  not  in  the  schools  ;   for 
seems  a  solecism  to  me,  that  a  place  of  education  for  the  memben 
of  a  Church  should  not  tfifich  according  to  that  Church,  without  sup- 
pressions of  any  sort  for  the  sake  of  accommodating  others. 

As  to  the  other  point, — of  there  being  always  an   English  adi) 

Scotch  clergyman  amongst  the  Fellows  of  the  College, took 

your  view  of  the  case  and  I  yielded  to  him But,  thoagb 

I  do  not  like  to  urge  anything  against  your  judgment,  yet  I  aljoul* 
like  to  explain  to  you  my  view  of  the  case.  1  wish  to  secure 
merabora  of  the  Scotch  Church  the  education  of  their  own  Churrfa, 
— I  moan  an  education  such  as  their  own  Church  would  wish  them, 
to  have, — ^just  as  I  wish  to  secure  for  our  people  a  full  Chun-h  of 
England  education.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  afraid  of 
sectarian  feelings  and  struggles,  where  men  live  together,  each  with 
a  distinct  recognized  position  of  his  own.  and  vvith  his  own  proper 
work  afisigtied  to  him.  I  dread  much  more  the  effect  of  diiferenc^s 
not  publicly  recognised,  such  as  those  of  parties  within  the  same 
Church.  If  Roman  CalboUcs,  as  such,  had  a  college  of  their  own 
at  Oxford,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  would  be  half  the  disputing, 
or  proselytizing  which  exists  uow,  whcro  Ruiium  Catholic  opinionti 
are  held  by  men  calling  themselves  members  of  our  Church.  A' 
Scotch  clergyman  has  to  do  with  Scotchmen,  an  English  clergymstti 
with  Eitglishmen.  The  national  distinction  would  make  the  eede^j 
siastical  difference  natural,  as  I  think,  and  would  take  away  from  it 
everything  of  hostility.     liut»  however,  as  1  &aid  before,  I  should 
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liBve  ihe  greatest  objection  to  pressing  a  point  against  your  judg- 
ment. I  grieve  over  the  difficulty  about  the  name  of  iho  College: 
it  seems  to  me  not  a  little  matter ;  and  how  sadly  does  that  foolish 
aotioQ  of  its  being  profane,  help  the  supen^titiou  to  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  bo  m08t  opposed, — the  superstition  of  lioly  piac<^s,  and  holy 
things,  and  holy  times.  But  your  leaving  the  question  to  the  Go- 
Torument  seems  quite  the  wisest  way  of  settling  it*. 


CCLXXIV.   TO  REV.  TREVENEN  PENROSE, 

(Who  liad  uked  him  bu  opinion  about  uiuctioning  rariooB  FrorideDt  Socieliei,  by 
preaching  Sennona  on  iheir  Biiuirers&ne«.) 

Ragbj,  April  10,  1841. 
My  opinion  on  such  points  as  you  have  proposed  to  me,  is  not 
worth  the  fiftieth  part  of  youre,  so  totally  am  1  without  the  needful 
I  experience.  But  speaking  as  an  Ihur^i;^  I  am  inclined  quite  to  agree 
f  with  you.  These  half  heathen  clubs,  including,  above  ail,  Free 
Masonry,  are,  I  think,  utterly  unlawful  for  a  Cliristian  man  :  they 
are  close  brotherhoods,  formed  with  those  who  are  not  in  a  close 
sense  our  brethren.  You  would  do  u  great  service,  if  by  yuur  sor- 
mons,  aided  by  your  personal  influence,  you  could  give  the  clubs  a 
Christian  character.  But  their  vory  names  are  unseemly.  A  club 
of  Odd  Fellows  is  a  good  joke,  but  hardly  a  decent  piece  of  earnest. 
I  suspect,  however,  thai  the  Government  plans  are  too  purely  eco- 
nomical :  an  annual  dinner  is  so  much  the  usage  of  all  English 
societies,  that  it  seems  hard  to  deny  it  to  the  poor. 

^^g  Fox  How,  Jans  10,  ISil. 

^       I  think  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  show  the  connexion 

I  of  the  Church  witli  the  Synagogue,  a  point  on  which  Whately  insists 
strongly.  I  should  also  like  to  go  into  the  question  as  to  the  Stv' 
Tiftt  iiaraiiK  rur  avoaToXw^  mentioned  in  that  famous  fragment  of 
IrentEUS.  That  the  Church  system,  or  rather  the  Priest  system,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  worship  of 
Jupiter  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel :  tho  only  shadow  of  an 

*  Thii  letter  ia,  ior  tlie  nke  of  conTenitncCj  txaiupowd  to  thii  place  from  iu 
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proper  order. 
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apostoUoal  origin  of  it  rests  on  thenotion»  that  after  tlie  destm 
of  Jerusalem,  the  surviring  Apostles  altered  the  earlier  Chris 
service,  aud  made  the  Eucharist  answer  to  the  sacrifice  of  tbt 
Temple.  I  believe  this  to  be  unsupported  as  to  its  historical  \mn^ 
and  perverted  doctrinallj  ;  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  fact, 
was  not  that  the  Eucharist  was  to  succeed  to  the  Teinple  aacrifi 
— one  carnal  sacrilice,  aud  carnal  priest  succeeding  to  ano 
— but  that  the  spiritual  sacrittce  of  each  man's  self  to  God, 
nectod  always,  according  to  Bunsen,  with  the  eomraemoratioTi  d 
Christ's  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist,  was  now  visibly  the  only  sacrifioe 
anywhere  offered  to  God ;  and  thus,  as  was  foretold,  the  c«ma]  w*- 
ship  had  utterly  perished,  and  the  spiritual  worship  was  established 
in  its  room.  Tliat  the  great  Enemy  should  have  turned  his  wy 
defeat  into  his  greatest  victory,  and  have  converted  the  spuititil 
self-aacrifice  in  which  each  man  was  his  own  priest,  into  the  carail 
and  lying  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  is  to  my  mii»d,  more  than  anyihiug 
else,  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  apostolical  language  ooncemio^ 
Antichrist 


CCLXXVI.      TO    MR.    JDSTICE  COLERTDOE. 
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Fox  How,  Jane  26, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  your  rGmarka  od  nf 

Introduction.  You  speak  of  youreclf  as  standing  half-way  betweee 
Newman  and  me  :  but  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  or  can  maiauin 
lh«t  position.  For  many  years  such  a  middle  position  was  in  &CI 
that  uf  the  majority  of  llie  English  clergy  ;  it  was  the  old  form  of 
High  Churchism.  retaining  much  of  Protestantism,  and  uniting il 
with  other  notions,  such  as  Apostolical  Succession,  for  which  it  hid 
an  instinctive  fondness,  but  which  it  cherished  indistinctly,  witbool 
pushingthem  to  their  consequences.  Newman — and  I  thank  himfct 
it — has  broken  up  this  middle  slate,  by  pushing  the  doctrines  of  d» 
Succession,  &c.,  to  their  legitimate  consequences;  and  it  appetfi 
now  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  Protestantism ;  and  NewmiA 
and  his  friends  repudiate  tho  very  name  of  Protestant,  disclaim  tbc 
solo  supremacy  of  Scripture,  and  in  short  hold  every  essential  teDit 
of  Popery,  though  not.  of  Ilomauism  :  for  they  so  far  agree  with 
Gallican  Church,  that  they  would  set  a  General  Council  above 
Pope;  but  the  essence  of  Popery,  which  is  Priesthood  and  ibi 
mystic  virtue  of  ritual  acts  done  by  a  Priesthood,  they  ding  lo 
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as  heartily  as  the  most  vehement  ultramontane  Papists.  Now  that 
the  two  systems  are  set  front  to  front,  I  do  not  think  that  a  middle 
course  is  possible:  the  Priest  is  either  Christ  or  Aniichrist:  he  is 
either  our  Mediator,  or  he  is  like  tlie  man  of  sin  in  God's  t4?mp1e ; 
the  '*  Church  system  "  is  either  our  Gospel,  and  St.  John's  and  St. 
Paul's  Gospel  is  superseded  by  it,  or  it  is  a  system  of  blasphemous 
fiilsehood,  such  as  St.  Paul  foretold  was  to  come,  such  as  St  John 
saw  to  be  "  already  in  the  world." 

I  think  that  you  have  not  quite  attended  to  ray  argument  in  the 
Introduction,  wlieu  you  seem  to  think  that  I  have  treated  the  ques 
tion  more  as  one  of  a  priori  rcfisouing,  than  of  Scriptural  evidence. 
If  you  look  at  the  paragraph  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  xxix,  you 
will  see,  I  think,  that  it  is  most  fully  acknowledged  to  be  a  question 
of  Scriptural  evidence.  It  is  not  my  fault  if  the  Scriptural  authority 
vhich  the  "Church  system"  appeals  to,  is  an  absohito  nontsntity. 
The  Newmanite  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words,  **  Do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  me,"  you  confess  to  have  startled  you.  Surely  it  may 
well  startle  any  man,  for  no  Unitarian  comment  on  the  first  cliapter 
of  St.  John  could  possibly  be  more  monstrous.  Now,  in  such  mat- 
ters, I  speak  and  fool  confidently  from  the  habits  of  my  life.  My 
business  as  school  master,  is  a  constant  cvcrcisc  in  the  interpretation 
of  latiguage,  in  cases  where  no  prejudice  can  warp  the  mind  oneway 
or  another ;  and  this  habit  of  interpretation  has  been  constantly 
applied  to  the  Scriptures  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  for  I  began 
the  careful  study  of  the  Epistles  long  before  1  left  Oxford,  and  have 
never  intermitted  it.  I  feel,  therefore,  even  more  strongly  towards 
a  misinterpretation  of  Scripture  than  T  aliould  towards  a  misinter- 
pretation of  Thucydides.  I  know  that  there  are  passages  in  the 
Scriptures  which  no  man  can  interpret;  that  there  ore  others  of 
which  the  interpretation  is  doubtful ;  othere,  again,  where  it  is  pro- 
bable, but  far  from  certain.  Thia  I  feel  strongly,  and  in  snch  plm-es 
I  never  would  speak  othe^^vi■^e  than  hesitAtingly.  But  thia  does  not 
hinder  us  from  feeling  absolutely  certain  in  other  cases  :  and  the 
Xfewmanite  interpretations  seem  to  me  to  be  of  the  same  class  as  tlie 
lowest  Unitarian,  or  as  those  of  the  moat  extravagant  fanatics;  they 
are  mere  desperate  shifts  to  get  a  show  of  authority  from  Scripture, 
which  it  is  felt  after  all  the  Scripture  will  not  furnish  ;  for  theaiixioua 
endeavour  to  exalt  Tradition  and  Church  authority  to  a  level  with  the 
Scripture,  proves  sufficiently  where  the  real  support  of  the  cause  is  felt 
to  lie;  for  po  man  would  over  go  to  Tradition  for  the  support  of  what 
I  0  0  2 
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the  Scripture  by  itself  teaches :  and  in  all  the  great  discu&sions  oo 
the  Trinitarian  question,  the  battle  bos  l)een  fonght  out  of  the  Scrip- 
ture: DO  Tradition  is  wanted  to  strengthen  the  testimony  of  St  John. 

I  suppose  it  is  that  men's  individual  constitution  of  mind  dettf 
mines  them  greatly,  when  great  questions  are  brought  to  a  cletf 
issue.  You  have  often  accused  me  of  not  enough  valuing  the  Chord 
of  England, — the  very  charge  which  I  should  now  be  inclined  toir 
tort  against  you.  And  in  both  instances  the  cliarge  would  harei 
true  foundation.  Viewing  the  Church  of  England  as  connected  wil6 
the  Stuart  Kings,  and  as  opposing  the  "good  oUl  cause,"  I  bed 
it  no  affection  ;  viewing  it  as  a  great  reformed  institution,  and  (* 
procUiming  tJie  King's  supremacy,  and  utterly  denying  the  bindiiy 
authority  of  General  Councils,  and  the  necessity  of  priestly  mcdu- 
tion,  you  perhaps  would  feel  less  attached  to  it  than  I  am.  For, 
after  all,  those  differences  in  men's  minds  which  we  express,  wba 
exemplified  in  English  politics,  by  the  terms  Whig  and  Tory.  iP» 
very  deep  and  comprehensive,  and  I  should  much  like  to  be  able  to 
discover  a  formula  which  would  express  them  in  their  most  ahstnrt 
shape ;  they  seem  to  me  to  be  the  great  fundamental  dififereuce  bfr 
tween  thinking  men  ;  but  yet  it  is  certaiu  lliat  each  of  these  iwu 
great  divisions  of  mankind  apprehends  a  trutli  strongly,  and  th« 
Kingdom  of  God  will,  I  suppose,  show  as  the  perfect  reeonciliDg of 
the  truth  held  by  each.  I  think  that  in  opinion  you  will  probabtf 
draw  more  and  more  towards  Keble,  and  be  removed  farther  aH 
farther  from  me ;  but  I  have  a  most  eutire  contidence  that  this,  ia 
our  case,  m\\  not  affect  our  mutual  friendship,  as,  to  my  grief  aa* 
spoflkablo,  it  has  between  old  Keblo  and  me  :  because  I  do  not  thiil 
tbat  you  will  ever  lose  the  consciousness  of  the  fact,  that  the 
great  divisions  of  which  I  spoke  are  certainly  not  synonymous 
the  division  between  good  and  evil ;  that  some  of  the  best  and 
of  mortal  men  are  tu  be  Ibuud  with  each ;  uay,  that  He  who  is  otf^ 
perfect  example,  unites  in  Himself  and  sanctioua  the  truths 
loved,  and  the  spirit  most  sympathized  in  by  each:  wherefore,  L 
not  think  that  cither  is  justilied  in  denouncing  the  other  albogel 
or  renouncing  friendship  with  it.  I  have  run  on  to  an  eat 
length,  but  your  letter  rather  moved  me.  . 

If  you  could  see  the  beauty  of  this  scene,  you  would  think 
mad  to  leave  it,  and  I  almost  think  myself  so  too.     The   boyi 
eager  to  be  off,  and  I  feel  myself  that  the  work  of  Rugby  is  for 
welcome  when  I  come  to  it  as  a  home  after  foreign  travelling. 
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Tvhen  I  only  go  to  it  from  Fox  How,  from  one  home  to  another,  and 
from  what  is  naturally  the  more  dear  to  tbe  leas  dear.  Yet  I  should 
be  very  false,  and  very  ungrateful  too,  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  that 
Rugby  was  a  very  dear  home ;  with  so  much  of  work,  and  yet  so 
much  of  quiet,  as  my  wife  and  I  enjoy  every  day  when  we  go  out 
with  her  pony  into  our  quiet  lanes. 

We  have  boen  reading  some  of  the  Rhntoric  in  the 

Sixth  Form  this  half-year,  and  its  immense  value  struck  me  again 
so  forcibly,  that  I  could  not  consent  to  send  my  eon  to  an  University 
where  he  would  lose  it  altogether,  imd  where  Lis  whole  studieB  would 
be  formal  merely  and  not  real,  either  mathematics  or  philology,  with 
nothing  at  all  like  the  Aristotle  and  Thucydidea  at  Oxford.  In 
times  past,  tbo  neglect  of  philology  at  Oxford  was  so  shameful,  that 
it  almost  neutralized  the  other  advantages  of  the  place,  but  1  do  not 
think  tliat  thiti  is  so  now;  and  the  utter  neglect  of  viva  voce  trana- 
lation  at  Cambridge  \h  another  great  evil ;  even  though  by  construing 
instead  of  translating  they  almost  uitdo  the  good  of  their  viva  voce 
system  at  Oxford. 


CGLXXVll.      TO   TH£   SAMK. 

Fox  How,  AtiguBt  1,  1843. 

Thank  you  for  Randair*  letter.     He   ia  one   of  the 

many  men  whom  tbe  course  of  life  bus  to  my  regret  parted  me  from ; 
I  do  not  mean  ''parted,"  in  the  sense  of  estranged,  hut  simply  hin- 
dered U8  from  meeting.  1  was  verj*  glad  to  see  his  judgment  on  the 
matters  in  which  I  am  bo  interested,  and  rejoice  to  find  how  much 
I  agree  with  hira.  Indeed  I  do  not  tliink  that  we  differ  so  much  as  he 
imagines ;  I  think  tbe  existence  of  Dissent  a  great  evil,  and  I  be- 
lieve my  inclinatioua  a^  little  lead  me  to  the  Dissenters  as  any  man's 
living.  But  I  do  not  think  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Christian 
unity  of  which  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  speak  so  earnestly,  is  an 
unity  of  government, — or  that  national  churches,  each  sovereign,  or 
churches  of  a  less  wide  extent  than  national,  each  equally  sovereign, 
are  a  breach  of  unity  necessarily ;  and  again,  if  Dissent  as  it  exists 
in  England  were  a  breach  of  unity,  then  there  comes  the  historical 
queetion,  whose  fault  the  breach  is?  and  that  question  is  not  to  be 
answered  summarily,  nor  will  the  true  answer  ever  lay  all  the  blame 
on  the  Dissenters,  i  think  not  so  much  as  half  of  it. 

If  you  did  not  object,  I  should  very  much  like  to  write  to  Kandall 
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myself  on  the  point ;  if  it  were  only  to  know  from  what  parisorny 
writings  he  has  been  led  to  ascribe  to  me  opiuions  and  feeling 
which  are  certainly  not  mine,  in  hia  impression  of  tliem. 


ocLxxnn.    to  the  B£V.  jahes  b.\ndall. 

Fox  Hdw,  September  SO,  ISIL 
I  read  your  letter  to  Coleridge  with  great  interest,  and  wisfail 
much  to  write  to  you  about  it.  but  I  fear  that  I  have  not  time  to  di 
BO.  It  would  take  rather  a  long  time  to  state  what  I  think 
Diascnt  and  what  is  called  **  Schism."  I  think  it  a  great  erilt 
being  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  perfect  Charch,  to  which 
aspimtiouB  should  be  continually  directed.  But  "-  in  fece  Boimtii,' 
with  historical  Churches,  and  such  ideas  of  Church  aa  have  ham 
most  prevalent,  Dissent  seems  to  me  to  wear  a  very  diSerent  aBpttt 
Yet  I  am  not  partial  to  our  English  Dissenters,  and  think  that  tbflir 
qiews  are  quite  as  narrow  as  those  of  their  opponeuts.  And  iiW 
good  is  to  be  done,  will  be  done.  I  think,  much  sooner  by  membia 
of  the  Church  than  by  Dissenters. 

What  you  say  of  my  books  is  very  gratifying  to  me.  It  repiji 
the  labour  of  writing  in  the  best  manner,  to  know  that  any  thinkil^ 
man  has  considered  what  one  has  written,  and  has  found  in  it  soin» 
thing  to  interest  him,  whether  he  agrees  with  it  or  no.  By  the  inf« 
your  criticism  on  a  passage  in  my  Cbriatmos  Day  Sermon  is  quit* 
jnst ;  and,  if  my  Sermon  expresses  any  other  doctrine  ■,  it  has  failed 
in  expressing  ray  raeauing.  Surely,  I  do  not  hold  that  the  God- 
head of  iho  Son  is  really  inferior  to  that  of  the  Father,  hut  onlj 
itfltT*  ohonofjLiat, — that  is,  it  is  presented  tons  mixed  \rith  an  inferwi 
nature,  and  also  with  certain  qualities,  visibility  for  instance,  wl 
have  been  assumed  in  condescension,  but  which  are  still  what 
Paula  calls  "  on  emptying  of  the  Dinnity,"  presenting  it  to  us  ii 
less  absolutely  perfect  form,  because  it  is  not  merely  itself  but 
self  with  BomethLDg  inferior  Joined  to  it. 


CCLXXIX.      TO   TUB    BEV.  J.    HEABN. 


June  26, 
I  purpose  leaving  this  place  for  the  Continent  with  my  two 
tJOQs  on  Monday  next,  and  I  wish  before  wo  set  out  to  thank 

*  Vu.,  ibat  Deily  does  not  admit  of  degrees. 
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your  last  letter;  and  to  send  my  earnest  good  irisbes  for  the  health 
and  welfare,  temporal  and  eternal,  of  my  dear  litUe  god&on.  We 
have  been  here  about  a  week,  after  a  half-year  at  Kugby  very  peace- 
able as  far  as  regarded  the  couduct  of  the  boys,  but  very  anxioua  as 
regarding  their  health.  One  boy  died  from  pressure  on  the  brain 
in  the  middle  of  the  half-year ;  another  has  died  within  the  last 
week  of  fever,  aiid  a  third,  who  had  been  lung  in  a  dehcate  state 
and  \rent  home  for  his  health,  is  since  dead  also.  And  besides  a]l 
these,  four  boys  more  were  at  different  times  at  the  very  point  of 
death,  and  some  are  even  now  only  slowly  and  with  difficulty  re- 
covering. You  may  conceive  how  much  anxiety  and  distress  this 
must  have  occasioned  us :  yet  I  can  most  truly  say,  that  it  is  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  existence  of  any  unusual  moral 
evil  in  the  school ;  fiir  less  distressing  and  far  less  harassing. 

This  place  is  very  calm  and  very  beautiful,  and  I  think  would 
furnish  you  with  much  employment,  if  you  lived  here  all  the  year. 
But  I  am  so  ignorant  about  gardening  and  agricultural  matters,  that 
I  can  do  little  or  nothing;  and  l»esidea,  wc  arc  away  just  at  those 
times  of  the  year  when  there  is  most  to  be  done. 

I  am  very  glad  you  saw  my  old  friend  Tucker.  He  was  with  ub 
for  a  few  days  in  April,  and  he  seemed  to  hfive  derivsd  nothing  but 
good  in  all  ways  from  his  stay  in  India.  Before  he  went  out  he 
had  for  some  time  been  growing  more  and  more  of  an  Evangelical 
partisan,  and  had  acquired  some  of  the  Dorron-ness  of  mind  and 
peculiarity  of  manner  which  belong  to  that  party.  But  his  mis- 
sionary life  seems  to  have  swept  away  all  those  clouds  ;  and  I  found 
him  now  with  all  the  simplicity,  hearty  cheerfulness,  ofieclionate- 
ness.  and  plain  sense,  whicli  he  had  when  a  young  man  at  Oxford, 
with  all  the  earnestness  and  goodness  of  a  ripened  Christian  super- 
added. It  wfts  one  of  the  most  delightful  renewals  of  intercourse 
with  an  old  friend  whicli  I  can  ever  hope  to  enjoy. 


CCLXXX.      TO   THE   BEV.    J.    TDCKEB. 


Fox  How.  Angnit  2, 1841. 

I  have  heard  of  you   iii  various  quarters  since  your 

visit  at  Rugby,  but  I  do  not  at  all  know  what  your  plans  are,  and 
when  you  propose  leaving  England.  If  you  can  pay  us  another 
visit  at  Kugby  before  you  sail,  we  bhall  all  eorueutly  unite  in  en- 
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treating  you  to  do  so.  It  was  a  great  gratification  to  me  to  fitij 
that  many  of  our  children  enjoyed  your  visit  extremely,  and  haTt 
spoken  both  of  it  and  of  your  semion  which  you  preached  in  Lb( 
Church  iu  a  manner  that  has  been  very  delightful  to  me. 

For  myself,  my  dear  friend,  your  visit  has  been  a  happinai 
greater  than  I  could  tell  you.  It  assured  me,  tliat  I  still  poasetsid 
not  only  your  aSectiouate  remembmnces  for  the  sake  of  old  timtti 
which  I  never  doubted,  but  your  actual  living  friendship,  anshakn 
by  differences  of  opinion,  whatever  those  differences  might  be.  1 
believe  in  my  own  case,  as  often  happens,  my  friends  have  ei- 
aggerated  those  difterences.  Keble,  I  am  sure,  has  ascribed  to  me 
opinions  which  I  never  held,  not  of  course  wilfully,  but  because  his 
eenaitiveuess  on  some  points  is  bo  morbid,  that  his  power  of  judg- 
ment is  pro  tanto  utterly  obscured.  The  first  shock  of  peroeivii^ 
something  that  he  does  not  like  makes  him  incapable  of  examiniiig 
steadily  how  great  or  how  little  that  sometbing  is.  I  had  feareJ 
(therein  very  likely  doing  you  injustice)  that,  before  you  left  Eng- 
land for  India,  you  had  in  some  degree  shared  Keble's  feelis^ 
though  on  different  grounds;  and  I  did  not  write  to  you,  ihougb 
with  many  a  wish  to  do  so,  because  one  feels  instinctively  repelled. 
1  think,  from  corarauiiiciiting  with  an  old  friend,  except  on  a  footing 
of  equal  confidence  and  respect ;  and  1  doubted  your  feeling  lhc« 
towards  me,  though  I  did  not  doubt  your  kindness  and  affectioiL 
But  one  or  two  men  have  behaved  towards  me  in  the  course  of  mj 
life  just  ns  they  mij^ht  have  done,  being  kind-hearted  and  affec- 
tionate men,  if  I  had  committed  some  great  crime,  which  rendered 
respect  or  friendship  impossible,  though  old  kindness  might  still 
survive  it.  Aud  this  is  hard  to  bear,  when,  far  from  being  con- 
scious of  Huch  great  fault  in  myself  in  ttio  points  which  are  objected 
to,  I  hold  my  faith  in  tliose  points  to  be  the  most  certain  truth  in 
Christ,  and  the  opposite  opinions  to  be  a  most  grievous  and  mifi* 
chievous  error,  which  I  only  will  not,  in  the  individual  cases  of 
those  holding  it.  regard  as  tliey  regard  my  supposed  error,  becuufl 
I  know  that  along  with  it  tiicre  exist  a  trutli  and  a  goodness  which 
I  am  clearly  warranted  in  loving  and  in  believing  to  be  Chriat'il 
Spirit  s  work.  But  your  last  visit  was  so  friendly  :™I  perceived, 
too,  that  you  could  bear  things  with  which  you  might  not  agree,  and- 
saw  and  felt  with  satisfaction  how  much  there  was  with  which  yoiij 
did  figree. — that  I  was  altogether  revived,  and,  if  I  may  use  St 
Pauls  langunge,  "my  heart  was  enlargcti,"  and  I  ventured  to  tell 
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Fellowea  to  send  yon  my  new  volurae  of  Sermons,  ns  to  a  man  who 
might  not  and  would  not  agree  with  all  that  he  found  there,  but  yet 
would  not  be  shocked  at  it,  but  would  believe  that  it  wes  intended 
to  serve  the  Bonie  cause  to  which  he  was  himself  devoted.  And  I 
have  had  the  full  intention  of  writing  to  you  as  in  times  post,  if 
you  again  sailed  to  India,  or  if  you  remained  in  England ;  of  which 
intention  be  this  present  letter  the  Unit  fruits  and  pledge. 

H|p  Pox  How.  Aaguit  12, 1841. 

T  thauk  you  verj-  much  for  your  letter,  although,  to 

say  the  truth,  there  were  some  expressions  in  it  which  a  little  dis- 
appointed me.  I  do  not  know,  in  point  of  fact,  what  our  differences 
of  opinion  are,  and  with  regard  to  Newmanism,  I  had  supposed  that 
we  were  mostly  in  agreement.  I  should  have  expected,  therefore, 
that  generally  you  would  have  agreed  with  the  Introduction  to  my 
last  volurae;  and  that  your  differences  would  have  been  rather  with 
some  parts  of  tho  appendices.  But  I  do  not  mean  by  disappoint- 
ment the  finding  more  or  less  of  disagreemeut  In  opinion,  but  much 
more  the  Gnding  that  you  still  look  upon  the  di;sagreement,  be  it 
what  it  may,  ua  a  serious  matter,  by  which  I  understand  you  to 
mean  a  thiug  deserving  of  moral  censure  ;  as  if,  for  example,  one 
had  a  friend  whom  one  respected  aud  loved  for  many  good  qualities, 
but  whose  temper  was  so  irritable,  that  it  made  a  conHiderable  abate- 
ment in  one's  estimate  of  him.  Of  course,  he  who  believes  his  own 
views  to  be  true,  must  believe  the  opposite  views  to  bo  error ;  but 
the  great  point  in  our  judgment  and  feeling  towards  men  seems  to 
be  not  to  confound  error  with  fault.  I  scarcely  know  one  amongst 
my  dearest  friends,  except  Bunseu,  whom  I  do  not  believe  to  be  in 
some  point  or  other  in  grave  error :  I  dilTer  very  widely  from 
Wliately  on  many  points,  as  I  differ  from  you  and  from  Kehlo  on 
others  ;  but  tbo  sense  of  errors  is  with  me  something  quite  distinct 
from  the  sense  of  fault,  aud  if  I  were  required  to  uHme  Keble's 
faults  or  yours,  it  would  never  enter  into  my  head  to  think  of  liia 
Nowmanism  or  your  opinions,  whatever  they  may  he,  which  differ 
from  my  own.  The  fault  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  and  you  will 
forgive  me  for  saying  so,  the  fueling  as  Keble  does,  and  ns  I  hoped 
that  you  now  did  not.  towards  an  error  as  if  it  were  a  fault,  and 

[       judging  it  morally.     We  are  speaking,  you   will  observe,  of  such 
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errors  as  are  consistent  with  membership,  not  only  in  Chnstunit;, 
but  in  the  same  particular  Church ;  and  I  cannot  tliink  tbjit  r 
have  a  right  to  regard  such  as  faults,  though  we  have  quite  a  light 
a  right  which  I  would  largely  exercise,  to  protest  against  them  •» 
miachievous,— mischievous,  it  may  be,  in  a  very  high  degroc.  m  I 
think  Newmanism  is. 


CCLXXXIT.      TO   THE   SAVE. 


2,1S41^| 


Fox  How,  September  22, 
T  must  write  a  few  lines  to  you  before  we  leave  Fox  How,  bectDfT 
my  first  arrival  at  Kugby  is  1  ikely  to  be  beset  with  business,  and  1  far 
that  your  time  of  sailing  is  drawing  near.  Most  heartily  do  I  think 
you  for  your  last  letter,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  not  tnmUi 
you  on  the  subject  any  farther.  Nor  do  I  feel  it  necessary,  (or 
although  it  may  be  that  there  is  something  which  I  could  wish  olbef" 
wise  still,  yet  I  feel  now  that  it  need  not  and  will  not  disturb  otf 
intercourse,  and  therefore  I  can  write  to  you  with  perfect  content 

You  are  going  again  to  your  work,  which  1  feel  sure  is  and  w31 
be  blessed  both  to  others  and  yourself.  I  should  be  well  pleased  if 
one  of  my  sons  went  out  hereafter  to  labour  in  the  same  field,  tut 
what  line  they  will  take  seems  very  hard  to  determine.  They  it 
not  seem  inclined  to  follow  ^ledicine,  and  I  have  the  deepest  obbor 
fence  of  the  Law,  so  that  two  professions  seem  set  aside,  and  ftr 
trade.  I  have  neither  capital  nor  connexion.  Meanwhile  I  iri^ 
them  to  do  well  at  the  University,  which  will  be  an  arming  thai 
in  a  manner  for  wliatevcr  may  open  to  them.  We  shall  leare  Uoi 
place.  I  think,  on  Friday.  This  long  stay  has  doubly  endeared  it 
to  us  all,  and  though  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  get  back  to  Ro^. 
yet  there  will  be  a  sad  wrench  in  leaving  Fox  How.  It  is  Ml 
the  mere  outward  beauty,  but  the  friendliness  and  agreeableooflS  (/ 
the  neighbourhnod  in  which  we  mix,  simply  as  inlmbitante  of  the 
country,  and  not  as  at  Uugby,  in  an  official  relation. 

The  school  is  summoned  for  the  0th  of  October,  but  many  rf 
the  boys  will  return,  I  think,  on  Saturday,  so  that  the  work  will 
begin  probably  on  Monday ;  but  as  I  have  some  of  the  SLxtli  Fo» 
down  here,  1  have  not  the  leisure  for  my  History  I  could  faait 
desired.  I  trust  that  you  \nl\  go  ou  with  your  Journal,  aad  tbl 
you  will  hereafter  allow  large  portions  of  it  to  be  printed.  I  ut 
persuaded  tliat  it  will  do  more  towards  enabling  us  to  realize  Indte 
to  ourselves,  thau  anything  which  has  yet  appeared. 


CHAPTER  X. 


LAST  YKAE.— PROFESSORSHIP  OF  MODERN  HISTORY  AT  OXPORD. 
—LAST  DAYS  AT  BUQBY.—DBATH.— CONCLUSION. 


It  was  novr  the  fourteenth  year  of  Dr.  Arnold's  stay  at  Rugby. 

The  popular  prejudice  (igaiust  him,  wliich  for  the  last  few  years 
hud  been  rapidly  subsiding,  now  began  actually  to  turn  in  his 
favour; — his  principles  of  education,  which  at  one  time  had 
provoked  so  much  outcry,  met  with  general  acquiescence; — the 
school,  with  each  successive  half-year,  rose  in  numbers  beyond 
the  limit  within  which  ho  endeavoured  to  confine  h,  and  seemed 
bkely  to  take  a  higher  rank  than  it  had  ever  assumed  before; 
— the  alarm  which  had  once  existed  against  him  in  the  theo- 
logical world  was  now  directed  to  an  opposite  quarter ; — liis 
fourtli  volumo  of  Sermons,  with  its  Introduction,  had  been 
hailed  by  a  numerous  party  with  enthusiastic  approbation;  and 
many  who  had  long  hung  back  from  liim  with  suspicion  and 
dislike,  now  seemed  incUned  to  gather  round  him  as  their 
champion  and  leader. 

Hjs  own  views  and  objects  meanwhile  remained  the  same. 
But  the  feehng  of  despondency,  with  which  for  some  time  past 
he  had  regarded  public  aflaira,  now  assumed  a  new  phase, 
wliich,  though  it  might  possibly  have  passed  away  with  tlio 
natural  course  of  events,  coloured  his  mind  too  strongly  during 
this  period  to  be  passed  over  without  notice. 

His  interest,  indeed,  in  political  and  ecclesiastical  matters 
still  eontinued;  and  his  sermon  on  Easter  Day,  1842,  stands 
almost  if  not  absolutely  alone  in  the  whole  course  of  his  school 
sermons,  for  the  severity  and  vehemence  of  its  deaunciationa 
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against  what  lie  conceived  to  be  the  exil  tendenciee  of  tk 
Oxford  School.  But  he  eatertained  also  a  growing  sense  <l] 
Ilia  isolation  from  all  parties,  whether  from  those  with  whom 
had  vainly  tried  to  co-operate  in  former  years,  or  those  wl 
from  fear  of  a  common  enemy,  were  now  anxioas  to  claim^ 
as  an  ally ;  and  it  was  not  without  something  of  a  sym] 
feeling  that,  in  his  Lectures  of  this  year,  he  dwelt  so 
on  the  fate  of  his  favourite  Falklandj  "  who  protests  bo  strongif' 
against  the  evil  of  his  party,  that  he  bad  rather  die  by  tbor 
hands  than  in  their  company — but  die  he  must ;  for  there  isi 
place  left  on  earth  where  his  sympathies  can  breathe  freelv;- 
he  is  obliged  to  leave  the  country  of  his  affections,  and  lii{ 
elsewhere  would  ho  intolerable."  And  it  is  impossible  not  to] 
observe  how,  in  the  course  of  sermons  preached  dtiring 
year,  he  turned  from  the  active  "  course"  of  the  Cbrisd&n 
witli  its  outward  "  helps  and  hindrances,"  to  its  inward  "h< 
and  fears,"  and  its  final  "close;"*  or  how,  in  his  hal 
views  at  this  time,  he  seemed  disposed,  for  tlie  first  time  in  bis 
life,  to  regard  the  divisions  of  the  Church  as  irreparable,  lb» 
restoration  of  the  Church  as  all  but  impracticable,  and  "to 
cling,"  as  he  expresses  himself  in  one  of  his  letters,  **  not  from 
choice,  but  from  necessity,  to  the  Protestant  tendency  of  lai 
the  whole  stress  on  Christian  religion,  and  adjourning  bis  i( 
of  the  Church  sine  die."  It  was  in  this  spirit  also,  that 
begau  to  attach  a  new  importance  to  the  truths  relating  to  t 
man's  uwn  imlividual  convictions,  which,  though  always  occupy- 
ing a  promiuent  place  in  his  thoughts,  had  naturally  less  boU 
upon  liis  sympathies  than  those  which  oifect  man  in  rtilaCioi] 
to  society.  The  controvorsy  on  Justification  acquired  grestsr 
interest  in  his  eyes  than  it  had  assumed  before;  and  be  fitlt 
himself  called,  for  the  first  time,  to  unfold  his  own  views  on 
the  subject.  The  more  abstract  and  metaphysical  grounds  of 
truth,  divine  and  human,  which  he  had  formerly  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  in  its  purely  practical  aspect,  were  now  be- 
coming invested  in  his  mind  with  a  new  value.     The  inseparabk 

*  Strmoni  XIII.  — XXXIV.  in  the  potthamoni  volume,  entitled "Chrutiaa  Ub; 
iU  Hopra,  its  Feart,  and  iti  Clow." 
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connexion  between  truth  and  goodness  wliicli  he  had  always 
insisted  upon,  seemed  to  come  before  iiim  with  peculiiir  force 
firom  time  to  time  in  these  bis  latest  thoughts.     In  one  of  the 
last  school  Essftys  revised  by  him,  it  was  recollcctod  with  what 
peculiar  emphasis  he  had  written  at  tlie  close  of  it, — ''not,"  as 
he  said,  ''because  there  was  any  partioular  place  for  it  in  the 
composition  itself,  but   because   he  wished  to  say  something 
about  it," — the  words,  "Turn  dcmum  id  quod  Verum  est  a  Bono 
alienum  licebitdicere,  cumDeum  aMundo  sustulerimus."  In  bib 
latest  lessons  it  was  observed  how,  in  reading  Plato's  Repubhc, 
he  brake  out  into  a  solemn  protest  against  the  evil  effects  of  an 
exaggerated   craving   aiter  Unity — or  in  Cicero's  work,  "De 
Divinatione,"  tlie  contrast  that  he  drew  between  the  conduct  of 
the  later  philosophers  and  the  Christian  martyrs  with  regard  to 
the  estabhshod  religion.     "Neither  of  the  two  parties  believed 
in  it — but  the  philosophers  and  augurs  worshipped  and  sacri- 
ficed because  thoy  thought  it  convenient  to  uphold  the  'insti- 
tuta  majorum;' — just  as  in   Roman  Catholic  countries    there 
are  to  be  found  men  who  wonld  laugh  at  the  most  solemn  pnrts 
of  the  service,  at  the  mass  itself — who  would  bum  a  Protestant, 
but  who  believe  in  Christ  just  as  much  as  Cicero  believed  in 
Him.     But  they  could  not  understand  why  the  Christitvns  would 
not  act  as  they  did — they  had  no  notion  of  men  dying  rather 
than  act  a  he  aud  deny  what  they  were  certain  was  a  truth.     It 
is  this  which  shows  us  what  martyrdom  really  was,  and  in  what 
the  nobleness  of  the  martyrs  consisted — in  tliat  thoy  would  die 
sooner  than  by  their  slightest  action  assist  in  what  they  felt  to 
bo  a  ho  and  a  mockery. "     And, — wliilst  in  his  latest  studios  of 
early  Christian  history,  in  the  Epistles  of  Cyprian,  he  dwelt  on 
this  endurance  and  self-devotion  of  the  early  martyrs  with  an 
increasing  sympathy  and    admiration,  which   penetrated   even 
into  his  privat-e  devotions,  and  on  the  instruction  to  be  derived 
I       from  contemplating  on  age  '*  when  martyrdom  was  a  real  thing 
to  which   every  Cliristian  might,  without  any  remarkable  acci- 
dent, be  exposed,"  • — he  was  also  much  struck  with  the  indica- 
I       tions  which  these  Epistles  seemed  to  him  to  contain,  that  the 
I       Church  had  been  corrupted  not  only  by  the  Judaic  spirit  of 
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priesthood,  but  even  more  by  tbe  Gentile  spirit  of  goTemme 
stifling  tlie  sense  of  indiWdual  responsibility.  *'The  treat 
of  tbe  Lapai,  by  Cyprian,"  he  said,  "is  precisely  in  the 
of  tlio  treatment  of  the  Cupuans  by  llie  Roman  SenflU, 
which  I  was  reading  at  tbe  same  time  for  my  Roman  Hist 
I  am  myself  so  much  inclined  to  tlie  idea  of  a  strong 
bond,  that  I  ought  not  to  be  suspected  of  any  tendenoy 
anarchy;  yet  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  the  idea  may 
overstrained,  and  that  this  attempt  to  merge  tbe  soul  and 
of  the  individual  man  in  the  general  body  is,  when  fully  di 
luped,  contrary'  to  the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  After 
it  is  the  individual  soul  that  most  be  saved,  and  it  is 
which  is  addressed  in  the  Gospel.  Do  consider  the  immeoa 
strength  of  that  single  verse,  '  Let  every  man  be  fully  pe- 
suaded  in  his  own  mind.'  Indeed,  so  strong  is  the  lani 
of  some  ports  of  the  New  Testament  in  this  direction,  is 
be  an  actual  perplexity  to  me.  St.  Paul's  language  com 
ing  it,  I  think,  may  be  explained,  but  tlie  refusal  of  our  hoi 
to  comply  witli  some  of  the  indifferent  customs,  such  as  wwhiof 
before  meals,  is,  when  I  come  to  consider  it,  so  startling,  tfait 
I  feel  that  there  is  something  in  it  which  I  do  not  fully  xmi 
stand." 

Such  were  the  general  feelings  with  which  he  entered  on 
year — a  year,  on  every  account,  of  pecuhar  interest  to  hii 
and  his  scholars.  It  had  opened  with  an  unusual  mortahcyi 
the  school.  One  of  his  colleagues,  and  seven  of  his  pupitT 
mostly  from  causes  unconnected  with  each  other,  bad  been 
ried  off  within  its  first  quarter;  and  the  return  of  the  bovs 
been  delayed  beyond  the  accust<:tmed  lime  in  consequence  of  7 
fever  lingering  in  Rugby,  during  whicli  period  he  Imd  a  detadh 
ment  of  the  higher  Forms  residing  near  or  with  him  at  FoS 
How.  It  was  during  his  stay  here  that  he  received  from  Lorf 
Melbourne  the  offer  of  tlie  Regius  Professorsliip  of  Mi 
History  at  Oxford,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  ^^ares,  Bi 
joyfully  he  caught  at  this  unexpected  realization  of  his  fbndi 
hopes  for  his  latest  years,  and  how  bright  a  gleam  it  importt^ 
to  the  sunset  of  his  life,  will  best  be  expressed  by  his  om 
letters  and  by  the  account  of  his  Lectures. 
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CCLXXXIV.      TO   KB.   JD8TI0E   COLERIDGE. 


COLXXXin.       TO    THE    REV.    DIl,    HAWKINS. 

Fox  Uow,  Aoffiut  21,  1841. 
["ou  may  perhaps  have  heard  mj  news  already,  but  I  most  tell 
myself,  because  you  are  so  much  connected  witli  my  pleasure  in 
it.  I  have  accepted  tlie  Regius  Professorship  of  Moderu  Uistory, 
chieily  to  gratify  my  earnest  longing  to  have  some  direct  counexion 
with  Oxford  ;  and  I  have  thought  with  no  small  delight  that  I 
should  now  see  something  of  you  in  the  natural  course  of  tilings 
every  year,  for  my  wife  and  myself  hope  to  take  lodgings  for  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  every  Lent  Term,  at  the  end  of  our  Christmaa 
holidays,  for  me  to  give  my  Lectures.  I  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  accepting  the  ofiicc.  though  it  ^1  involve  some  additional 
-work,  and  if  I  live  to  leave  Rugby,  tho  income,  though  not  great, 
will  be  something  to  us  when  we  are  poor  people  at  Fox  How.  But 
to  get  a  regular  situation  in  Oxford  would  have  tempted  me,  I 
believe,  had  it  been  accompanied  with  no  salary  at  all. 

i  ,    ,.  „.._ 

^^Tn  the  midst  of  my  perplexities,  practical  and  historical,  I  am 
going  to  indulge  myself  by  writing  to  you.  My  practical  perplexity 
is  about  the  meeting  of  the  school,  which  in  cither  way  involves  a 
great  responsibility,  and  the  chance  of  much  inconvenience  and 
loss.  1  believe  that  we  might  meet  next  week  without  any  real 
imprudence,  and  that  the  amount  of  fever  in  Rugby  is  but  trifling ; 
but  if  a  single  boy  were  to  catch  it,  alter  the  two  fatal  cases  of 
last  half-year,  the  panic  would  be  so  great  that  we  should  not  be 
able    to   keep   the   school   together,  or  to  reassemble  it  till  after 

Christmas 

My  historical  perplexity  has  caused  me  many  hours  of  work,  and 
1  cannot  yet  see  land.  It  shows  to  me  how  the  most  notorious 
facta  may  be  corrupted,  even  very  soon  after  the  occurrence,  when 
they  are  subjected  to  no  careful  and  judicious  inquiry.  IlEitittibal  s 
march  from  Capua  upon  Rome,  to  effect  a  diversion  for  the  besieged 
town,  is  of  course  one  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  tho  whole  war. 
I  want  to  give  it  in  detail,  and  with  all  the  painting  possible. 
But  it  ia  wholly  uncertain  by  what  road  he  advanced  upon  Rome, 
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whether  by  the  Latin  road  direct  from  Capua,  or  by  an  cv 
circuit    through   Samnium, — just  the   road    which     we   t'> 
summer  from  Capua  to  R^ate, — and  so   from  Reate  on  Ros 
Cffiliua  Antipaler,  Polybius,  and  Appian,  all  either  assert  or 
the  latter.      Livy  says  the  former,  and  givoa   an   account  i 
march,  from  Fabiua,  I  think,  or  Cinciu9.  which  is  circ 
and  highly  prolnble  ;  but  he  is  such  a  simpleton,  that  after 
written  a  page  from  Ciucius  or  Fabius,  he  then  copies  from 
other  writer  who  had  made  him  take  the  other  road  ;    and. 
bringiug  Hannibal  by  the  Latin  road»  he  makes  him  cross  the 
to  approach  Rome,  and  tells  divers  anecdotes,  which  all  imply  ^ 
he  came  by  the  Valerian  or  Salarian  road  ;   for  of  course  the  Laui 
road  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  Aiiio  than  with  the  Amo. 
evidences  and  the  probabilities  are  so  balanced,  and  all  tbs 
ratives  are  so  unsatisfactory,  that  I  cannot  tell  what  to  do  abort 
And  the  same  sort  of  thing  occurs  often,  with  such  conslaot 
certainty  as  to  the  text,  in  Livy, — the  common    editions 
restored  conjecturally  in  almost  every  page,  where  the  MSS 
utterly  corrupt, — that  the  Punic  War  ia  almost  aa  hard  in 
writing  as  in  the  fighting. 

Now,  about  my  Notes, — I  ofTended  in  that  matter  delib«ntd;> 
having  always  so  etgoyed  a  history  with  many  Koten,  and  hinn( 
known    so   many   persons   feel  the  same,  that  I  multiplied  tks 
purposely.      But  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  tlie  text  ought  tu 
intelligible  without  them  ;  and  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  topoiot 
the  passages  which  are  faulty  in  this  respect,   I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you,  and  \s'ill  try  and  inauago  bettor  for  the  future. 

I  thank  you  much  for  your  congratulations  about  the  Pro; 
ship.     I  caught  at  any  opportunity  of  being  connected  again 
Oxford;   and  the  visions  of  Bagley  Wood  and  Shotover  rose 
me  with  an  irresistible  charm.      Then  it  suited  so  well  with  fi 
living  at  Fox  Hnw.  if  1  may  dare  to  look  forward;   giving  me 
fnr  tny  life,  and  an  income  for  life,  which,  though  not  large. 
bo  much  to  me  when  I  bad  left  Rugby  (especially  if  the  Ameht* 
go  ou  not  paying  their  just  and  lawful  debts,  whereby  I   slialll 
unoro  than  lifteen  hundred  pounds).      And  now,  whilst  my  boj« 
at  (')xford,  it  will  Uiko  me  up  there  from  time  to  time,  and  will 
me  a  share  in  the  working  of  the  University,  although  not  a 
one.     Ill  short,  there  is  nothing  which  the  Government  could 
given  mo  that  would  have  suited  all  iny  wishes  so  well,  and 
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Tfr^n  it  was  that  it  fell  vacant  ouljr  oue  week  before  the  Tories  came 
into  power.  • 

Now  as  to  Tvhat  is  to  be  doue  ia  it.     I  shall  follow  your  advice, 

and  jjonder  well   before   I  decide   on   anything With 

regard  to  jmrty  questions.  I  ubould  write  us  1  am  trying  to  write  in 
xny  Roman  History,  avoiding  partisanshij]  or  personalities ;  but,  as 
I  have  .said  in  the  Preface  to  the  History,  if  history  has  no  trutlis  to 
teach,  its  facts  are  but  little  worth  ;  and  the  truths  of  political  science 
belong  as  much,  I  think,  to  an  historian,  as  tho&e  of  theology  to  a 
Professor  of  Divinity.     As  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  I  would  try 
to  hold  an  equal  balance  between  Catholics  and  AriKus,  hut  not  be- 
tween Catholicism  and  Arianism  ;  and  so  it  seems  to  me  one  ought 
to  deal  with  the  great  principles  of  Government  and  of  Politicts,  and 
not  to  write  as  if  there  were  no  truth  attainable  in  the  matter,  but 
all   was  mere  opinion.     Roman  and  English   history  particularly 
illustrate  each  other;  but  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  more  particu- 
larlj  connect  my  Lectures  with  the  History.     The  iuflueuce  of  the 
Komau   Empire   upon  Modern   Euroi>e   would  nuturally  often   be 
touched  u]xin ;   but  tlie  more  minute  inquiry'  as  tu  the  particular 
^fifects  of  the  Roman  law  on  ours,  would  be  beyond  my  compass; 
Ibod  the  transition  state  from  ancient  to  modern  history  is  not  to  me 
Snvitiug  as  a  period,  and  it  has  besides  been  so  often  treated  of. 

I      is  going  up  to  Trinity  College,    Oxford,   after   the  long 

Wacation.  We  do  not  know  him  personally,  but  arc  interested  about 
fiim  for  his  friends'  sake.  If  your  son  Henry  could  show  him  any 
countenance.  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  him,  and  you  know 
^e  value  of  kiuduess  shown  to  a  freshman. 

'  We  unite  in  love  and  kind  regards  to  yon  and  yours.  I  could 
%^ve  about  the  beauty  of  Fox  How,  but  I  will  forbear.  I  work  very 
feianl  at  mowing  the  grass  amongst  the  young  trees,  which  gives  me 
Iconstant  employment.  Wordsworth  is  remarkably  well.  1  direct 
^  Ottcry,  hoping  that  you  may  be  there  at  peace,  escaped  from  tho 
Old  Bailey. 


CCXJCXXV-      TO   SIR  T.    8.    PASLET,   BART. 

Fox  How,  September  23, 1811. 

The  first  Protestant  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  is  to  be 

bonsecrated  at  Lambeth  next  Wednesday.     He  is  to  be  the  legal  pro- 
jector of  all  Protestants  of  every  denomination  towards  the  Turkish 
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government,  nnd  he  is  to  ordain  PniAsian  clergymen  on  their 
ing  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  adopting  the  Prussian  Litwgfi 
and  Englishmen  on  their  eubacribing  lo  our  Articles  and  Litngf- 
ThiiB  tlie  idea  of  my  Church  Reform  pamphlet,  which  was  soii^- 
ciiled  and  so  condemned,  is  now  carried  into  practice  by  the  Aic^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  himself.  For  the  Protestant  Church  4 
Jerusalem  will  comprehend  persons  using  diifcrent  Litargies.  Il4 
subscribing  diflVrent  Articles  of  Faith;  and  it  will  sanction 
differences,  and  hold  both  parties  to  be  equally  its  members.  V 
was  thought  ridiculous  in  me  to  conceive  that  a  national  CI 
might  include  persons  using  a  different  ritual  and  subsenhMf 
dilTerent  articles.  Of  course  it  is  a  grave  question  what  degreairf 
diHcrence  are  compatible  with  the  bond  of  Church  union  ;  bai  th 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  haa  declared  in  the  plainest  lftogQ>V 
that  some  differences  are  compatible  with  it,  and  this  is  the 
principle  which  I  contended  for. 

In  your  letter  of  the  2nd  of  August,  you  ask  whether  I  think 
a  Christian  ministry  is  of  divine  appointment.     Now  I  cannot 
ceive  any  Church  existing  without  pubHc  prayer,   preaching,  td 
communion,  and  some  must  minister  iii  these  offices.     Bat 
these  *'  some"  should  be  always  the  same  persons,  that  they  si 
form  a  distinct  profession,  and,  following  no  other  calling,  shot 
maintained  by  the  Church,  I  do  not  think  to  be  of  divine  apj 
roent,  but  I  think  it  highly  expedient  that  it  should  be  so.     In  I 
same  way,  government  for  the  Church  is  of  divine  appointment,! 
is  of  absolute  necessity ;  but  that  the  governors  should  be  for 
or  possess  such  and  such  powers,  or  should  be  appointed  in 
or  such  a  way,  aH  this  appears  to  me  to  be  left  entirely  open.     I 
be  very  anxious  to  hear  what  reports  Malcolm  gives  of  himself,  wl 
he  gets  a  little  used  to  his  new  life. 


CCLXXXVI.       *T0   REV.    A.    P.    BTANLKY. 


Bogby,  September  Q9,  \t 

I  have  not  written  to  you  since  I  accepted  the 

feesorabip,  though  it  bas  made  mo  tliink  of  you  very  often.  I 
like  verj'  much  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  line  to  choow' 
my  lectures;  tlie  best  practicable,  that  is,  for  the  best  airAM(isb( 
yoiid  my  means  lo  compass.  I  had  thought  of  trying  to  do  for  E^ 
land  what  Ouizot  began  so  well  fur  France ;  to  start  with  thft  J^\ 
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1400,  and  make  the  first  year's  course  comprise  the  15th  century. 
My  most  detailed  historical  researches  happen  to  have  related  to  that 
very  century,  and  it  gives  yoa  the  middle  ages  still  undecayed,  yet 
with  the  prospect  of  daybreak  near.  I  could  not  bear  to  plunge 
myself  into  the  very  depths  of  that  noisome  cavern,  and  to  have  to 
toil  through  centuries  of  dirt  and  darki»ess.  But  one  century  will 
show  fully  its  nature  and  details,  the  ripened  corruption  of  the 
Church,  and  in  England  the  ripened  evils  of  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
and  those  curious  wura  of  the  Roses,  which  I  suppose  were  as  purely 
personal  aud  }>arty  wai*s«  without  I'efercnce  to  higher  principles,  as 
ever  existed.  I  think  I  shall  write  to  Sir  F,  Palgrave,  and  put 
some  questions  to  him  which  he  can  answer,  I  suppose,  better  than 
any  one,  Do  you  know  whether  there  cxista  in  rerum  naturd  any- 
thing like  a  Domesday  Book  for  the  1 5th  century?  It  would  be 
very  curious  to  trace,  if  one  could,  the  changes  of  property  produced 
by  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  growth  of  the  English  aristocracy 
upon  the  gradual  extinction  of  that  purely  Norman*. 

I  think  of  coming  up  in  Michaelmas  term  to  give  my  Inaugural 
Lecture.  The  interest  which  I  shall  feel  in  lecturing  in  Oxford, 
you  can  understand,  I  think,  better  than  most  men.  As  to  tlie 
spirit  in  which  I  should  lecture  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  feelings 
of  the  place,  the  best  rule  seems  to  me  to  lecture  exactly  as  I  should 
write  for  the  world  at  large ;  to  lecture,  iliitt  is.  neither  hostilely  nor 
cautiously,  nut  seeking  occasions  of  shocking  men's  favourite  opinions, 
yet  neither  in  any  way  humouring  lliem,  or  declining  to  speak  the 
truth,  however  opposed  it  may  be  to  them.  Oxford  caution  would 
in  me  be  little  better  than  weakness  or  ratting,  especially  now  that 
the  Tories  are  iu  the  ascendant. 


CCLXXXVU.       TO    W.    EUPSON,    ESQ. 

Bugby.  October  15, 1841. 

As  each  euccessive  year  peases,  I  turn  to  Fox  How 

with  more  homelike  feelings,  and  our  long  stay  there  this  summer 
I  has  encouraged  this  greatly.  It  is  one  of  the  great  recommenda- 
I  tiona  of  the  Professorship  to  me,  that  it  will  be  consistent  with  our 
I  living  at  Fox  How,  and  will  only  call  iia  away  for  a  part  of  the  year 
to  Oxford,  the  place  to  which  I  still  have  the  strongest  local  affec- 
tion of  any  in  the  world,  next  to  our  valley  of  the  Rotha. 
*  Thii  pUa,  ai  will  be  mch,  he  altered. 
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Tho  Spanish  journev  was  a  sad  failure  on  the  whole ;  yet  I  »« 
muoh  that  I  wanted  to  see  iu  France,  aud  which  will  make  it  quiw 
needless  to  travel  south-west  again  ;  and  the  two  or  three  hooB  J 
fine  weather  which  we  had  between  St.  Jean  dc  Luz  and  Iran,  giw 
mo  a  view  of  the  maritime  Pyrenees,  and  of  tlie  union  of  moannio 
and  sea  about  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassou,  which  I  shall  no:  ^  •. 
forget.  The  Landes  also  delighted  me  from  their  rosemblaua-  »■ 
the  New  Forest:  the  glndes  of  heath,  surrounded  hy  wood,  and  ik 
dark  iron-coloured  streams  fringed  with  alders,  were  quite  like  tk 
south  of  Hampshire,  and  delighted  me  greatly. 

Our  eldest  son  is  gone  up  to  OxJbrd  this  day  to  commence  his  r^ 
sidenco  at  Balliol.  It  is  the  first  separation  of  our  family,  for.  fiflm 
our  peculiar  circumstances,  all  our  nine  children  have  hitherto  httJ 
at  home  together,  with  very  short  exceptions,  but  now  it  will  befli 
no  more. 

I  have  read  Stephens's  article  on  Port  Royal,  with  great  admin- 
tiou :  it  seems  to  be  at  once  eloquent,  wise,  and  good.  Is  it  aM 
strange  tliat  the  Guelf  aud  Ghibeliu  contest  should  be  again  re- 
viving, as  in  fact  it  is,  and  the  greatest  questions  of  our  dars  iif 
those  which  tnuoh  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  Church?  I  hi'* 
been  reading  Lamennais,  and  recognising  the  true  Guelf  union  ^ 
democracy  and  priestcraft,  such  as  it  existed  in  Guelf  F1otboo»| 
old.  TLe  Sans  Culotte,  with  the  mitre  on  his  head,  and  the 
over  his  eyes,  is  to  me  the  worst  Sans  Culotto  of  all.  I  am  gUd, 
hear  good  accounts  of  Seton  Carr.  and  greatly  envy  Eton  their 
of  a  writership. 


CCLXXXVin.      TO   aEV-   T.   hill,   TXCAR  op   CHESTERPrEU). 
(Not  peraaaally  acqiuunted  with  him.) 

Rugby,  OctohAT  29,  IM 
Allow  me  to  offer  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  letter, 
for  the  sermon  which  you  have  liad  the  goodness  to  send  me, 
which  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure.  It  is  encoumging  to 
that  there  are  still  clergymen  who  are  not  ashamed  of  the  term 
tostant,  and  who  can  understand  that  the  essence  of  Popery  does 
consist  iu  the  accidental  exaltation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  is 
those  principles  which  St.  Paul  found  in  the  Judaizing  ChristiAOi 
even  in  the  very  begiuntug  of  the  Gospel,  and  wliich  are  jut;i  • 
mischievous,  vrhether  they  happen  to  include  the  doccriue  of  t^ 
supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Home,  or  no. 
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With  regard  to  printing  the  Introduction  to  mj  last  volume  of 
Sermons  separately,  I  trust  to  be  permitted  ere  long  to  publish 
the  substance  of  it,  somewhat  enlarged,  in  a  small  Tolume,  which 
may  yet  exceed  the  size  of  a  pamphlet.  I  am  veiy  unwilling  to 
publish  again,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  give 
a  personal  and  temporary  character  to  a  discussion  which  belongs  to 
all  times  of  the  Ghun;h,  and  really  involves  the  most  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity. 

Thanking  you  most  sincerely  for  your  good  wishes,  I  would  earn- 
estly and  seriously  crave  to  be  remembered  in  your  prayers,  and 
believe  me  that  to  feel  that  any  of  my  brother  ministers  of  Christ, 
to  whom  I  am  personally  unknown,  are  yet  interested  about  me,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  earthly  encouragements  and  comforts  which  God 
in  His  mercy  could  vouchsafe  to  me. 


CCLXXXIX.      TO   AN   OLD   PUPIL,      (d.) 

Engby,  October  30, 1841. 
You  seemed  to  think  that  I  was  not  so  charitable  to- 
wards the  Newmanites  as  I  used  to  be  towards  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  you  say  that  the  Newmanites  are  to  be  regarded  as  entirely 
Roman  Catholics.  I  think  so  too,  but  with  this  grave  difference, 
that  they  are  Roman  Catholics  at  Oxford  bstead  of  at  Oscott, — 
Roman  Catholics  signing  the  Articles  of  a  Protestant  Church  and 
holding  offices  in  its  ministry.  Now,  as  I  know  that  you  are  a  fair 
man,  and  I  think  that  Oxford  has  as  yet  not  deprived  you  of  your 
wideness  of  mind,  it  is  a  real  matter  of  interest  to  me,  to  know  how 
the  fact  of  these  men  being  Roman  Catholics  in  heart,  which  I  quite 
allow,  can  be  other  than  a  most  grave  charge  against  them,  till  they 
leave  Oxford  and  our  Protestant  Church.  I  cannot  at  all  conceive 
how  you  can  see  this  otherwise,  any  more  than  I  can  conceive  how 
you  can  acquit  Tract  90  of  very  serious  moral  delinquency.  For 
surely  the  Feathers  Tavern  petitioners  would  have  been  quite  as 

much  justified  in  retaining  their  preferments  as and are 

justified  in  remaining  in  our  ministry.  Neither  does  it  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  just  argument  respecting  the  Articles,  any  more  than  about 
other  things,  to  insist  that  they  shall  be  everything  or  nothing.  I 
very  gladly  signed  the  Petition  for  alterations,  because  I  agree  with 
you  in  thinking  that  subscriptions  cannot  be  too  carefully  worded; 
but  after  ail,  the  real  honesty  of  a  subscription  appears  to  me  to 
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it  is  now,  because  I  shall  see  their  better  parts  as  well  as  their  bad 
ones.  And  in  the  same  way  I  trust  that  mojay  of  them  will  learn 
to  think  more  favourably  of  me  '. 

I  go  up  to  read  my  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
and  I  have  written  about  two-thirds  of  it.  I  think  that  you  will 
approve  of  it ;  I  have  tried  earnestly  to  be  cautious  and  conciliatory, 
without  any  concealment  or  compromise.  We  are  full  to  overflowing. 
and  so  it  seems  we  are  likely  to  be  after  the  holidays.  All  you  say 
of  Selwyn  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  I  hear  of  him  from 
others.     May  God's  blessing  be  on  him  and  on  his  work. 


CCXCI.      TO   CHEVALIEB  BONSEN. 

Bugby,  NoTember  22^  1841. 
I  rejoice  very  deeply  at  the  prospect  of  your  remaining  in  Eng- 
land, not  only  on  personal  grounds,  because  we  shall  keep  you  among 
us,  and  have  Mrs.  Bunsen  here  with  you,  but  also  publicly,  because 
I  delight  to  think  that  the  relations  between  Prussia  and  England, 
most  important  now  to  the  whole  world,  will  be  watched  by  one  to 
whom  the  peace  and  mutual  friendship  of  both  countries  are  so 
precious  as  they  are  to  you.  The  only  drawback  is,  that  I  fear  this 
post,  honourable  and  important  as  it  is.  may  seem  to  detain  you  from 
those  prospects  of  a  home  in  your  own  land,  in  which  I  can  so  fully 
sympathise,  for  we  are  both  approaching  the  age  when  *'  ex  longa 
navigatione  jam  portum  prospicimus,"  and,  even  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  undiminished  vigour,  still  the  thought  of  rest  mingles  in  my 
dreams  of  the  future  more  often  than  it  did  ten  years  ago.     And  yet. 

^  Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  same  on  Norember  23rd : — "  I  am  not  satisBed 
with  what  I  have  written,  because  I  see  that  it  does  not  ezpreis  both  bow  much  I 
should  have  enjoyed  Toting  with  you,  and  also  how  entirely  I  agree  with  you  as  to 
the  general  principle,  that  Oxford  elections  shoald  not  be  decided  on  party  grounds. 
But  then  this  Newmanism  appears  to  me  like  none  of  the  old  parties  of  onr  youth. 
Whig  and  Tory,  High  Church  and  Low  Church ;  and  it  is  our  estimate  of  this.  I  am 
afraid,  which  is  the  great  difl^rence  between  us.  I  do  not  know,  and  am  almost 
afraid  to  ask,  how  far  yon  go  along  with  them  ;  and  yet  if  you  go  along  with  them 
fiirther  than  I  think,  I  am  un«>nscious1y  saying  tMngi  which  would  be  unkind. 
Only  I  un  sure  that  morally  you  are  not  and  cannot  be  what  some  of  them  are,  and 
I  never  look  upon  our  difikrences  at  by  any  possibility  diminishing  my  love  for  you. 
Uy  fear  firom  my  experience  in  other  cases  would  have  been  that  it  would  affect 
your  love  for  me,  had  it  not  been  for  that  delightful  letter  of  yours  just  before  I  went 
abroad,  for  which  I  cannot  enough  thank  you." 
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when  I  think  of  the  works  that  are  to  he  done — everywhere  I  Bf- 
pose  more  or  less,  but  here  in  England  works  of  such  vasdMaiaai 
of  Buch  necessity  also — I  could  long  for  years  of  strength,  if  ii 
might  be.  to  be  able  to  do  something  where  the  humbleat  eSbrU  «n 
80  needed. 

I  go  up  to  Oxford  on  the  and  of  December,  Thursday  we<k,  w 
read  my  Inaugural  Lecture.  I  suppose  it  is  too  much  to  hope  thsi 
you  could  be  there,  but  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
utter  my  tinst  words  in  Oxford  iu  your  hearing.  I  am  going  to  gm 
u  general  sketch  first  of  the  several  parts  of  History  genenllr,  inJ 
their  relation  to  each  other,  and  then  of  the  peculiarities  of  Modt^rn 
History.  This  will  do  very  well  for  an  Inaugural  Lecture — bat 
what  to  choose  for  my  course  after  we  return  from  Fox  How  I  cm 
scarcely  toll,  considenng  how  little  time  1  shall  have  for  any  drep 
research,  and  how  important  it  is  at  the  same  time  that  my  fint 

Lectures  should  not  be  superficial Our  Examinauoa 

begins  on  We^lnesday;  still,  as  Thucydides  is  done,  and  gone  to  lit 
press,  and  as  my  Lecture  will  be  finished,  I  hope,  in  one  or  two 
evenings  more,  I  expect  to  be  able  to  go  on  again  with  my  Historr 
before  the  end  of  the  week,  and  I  may  do  a  little  in  it  before  we  g» 
to  Fox  How. 


I 


On  the  2nd  of  December  he  entered  on  his  Profossoria]  datid 
by  delivering  his  Inaugural  Lecture.  His  scliool  work  not  pw 
mitting  him  to  be  absent  more  tlian  one  vrholo  day,  he  left 
Rugby  wiLli  Mrs.  Aruold,  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
occupying  himself  from  the  time  it  became  light  in  lool 
over  tlie  school  exercises,  reached  Oxford  at  noon.  The 
had  been  looked  forward  to  with  eager  expectation,  and 
usual  lecture-rooms  in  the  Clarendon  Buildings  being  am 
to  contain  the  crowds  that,  to  the  number  of  four  or  i 
hundred,  flocked  to  hear  him,  the  "Theatre"  was  used  for 
oocasiou ;  and  there,  its  whole  area  and  lower  galleries  entii 
Med,  the  Professor  rose  &om  his  place,  amidst  the  lugl 
University  authorities  in  their  olfieial  seats,  and  in  that  di 
manly  voice,  which  so  long  retained  its  hold  on  the  memory 
those  who  heard  it^  began,  amidst  deep  silence,  the  o] 
words  of  his  Inaugural  Lecture. 
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Even  to  an  indifferent  spectator,  it  must  have  been  striking, 
amidst  the  general  decay  of  the  professorial  system  in  Oxford, 
and  at  the  time  when  the  number  of  hearers  rarely  exceeded 
thirty  or  forty  students,  to  see  a  Chair,  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  place, — but  which,  from  the  infirmities  of  the 
late  Professor,  had  been  practically  vacant  for  nearly  twenty 
years, — filled  at  last  by  a  man  whose  very  look  and  manner 
bespoke  a  genius  and  energy  capable  of  discharging  its  duties 
as  they  had  never  been  discharged  before ;  and  at  that  moment 
oommanding  an  audience  unprecedented  in  the  range  of  Aca- 
demical memory :  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  controversy, 
hanging  at  that  particular  period  so  heavily  on  the  University, 
was  felt  at  least  for  the  time  to  be  suddenly  broken ;  and  the 
whole  place  to  have  received  an  element  of  freshness  and  vigour, 
such  as  in  the  course  of  the  lecture  itself  he  described  in  his 
sketch  of  the  renovation  of  the  worn-out  generations  of  the 
Boman  empire  by  the  new  life  and  energy  of  the  Teutonic 
races.  But  to  many  of  his  audience  there  was  the  yet  deeper 
interest  of  again  listening  to  that  well-known  voice,  and  gazing 
on  that  well-known  face,  in  the  relation  of  pupils  to  their 
teacher, — of  seeing  him  at  last,  after  years  of  misapprehension 
and  obloquy,  stand  in  his  proper  place,  in  his  professorial  robes, 
and  rec^ve  a  tribute  of  respect,  so  marked  and  so  general,  in 
his  own  beloved  Oxford, — of  hearing  him  unfold,  with  charac- 
teristic delight,  the  treasures  of  his  favourite  study  of  History  ; 
and  widi  an  emotion,  the  more  touching  for  its  transparent 
sincerity  and  simplicity,  declare,  "how  deeply  he  valued  the 
privilege  of  addressing  his  audience  as  one  of  the  Professors  of 
Oxford," — how  "there  was  no  privilege  which  he  more  valued, 
no  public  reward  or  honour  which  could  be  to  him  so  wel- 
come."* 

It  was  curious  that  the  Professorship  should  have  twice  seemed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  escaping  from  his  hold ;  once  by  an  acci- 
dental mistake  shortly  after  his  appointment,  and  now,  immedi- 
ately after  his  Inaugural  Lecture,  by  various  difficulties,  which 
arose  from  imperfect  information  respecting  the  regulations  of 
im  office  that  had  been  so  long  dormant.    But  these  difficulties, 

*  Inaag.  Led,  p.  48. 
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wliich  are  explained,  so  far  as  is  necessary,  in  the 
letters,  were  removed  on  o  more  complete  underscandinf 
tLem  between  himself  and  the  University  authorities.  Vu 
requirements,  to  which  he  had  refused  to  asseat  as  impnr 
ticable,  were  found  to  be  uo  part  of  the  original  institution; 
and  accordingly,  finding  that  he  could  still  ixnain  his  oSa 
after  finishing  the  first  seven  of  his  Lectures,  during  the  eidM 
part  of  his  Christmas  vacation  at  Fox  Hovr,  he  came  Bp  t» 
Oxford  to  deliver  them  during  the  first  throe  weeks  of  tlti 
Lent  Term  of  1842,  duiing  which  he  resided  ther«  with  hts 
whole  family. 

The  recollections  of  that  time  wiU  not  easily  pass  away  6oa 
the  memory  of  his  audience.  There  were  the  Lectures  ilwoh 
selves,  with  the  unwonted  concourse  which,  to  the  number  *i 
two  or  three  hundred,  flocked  day  after  day  to  the  Theatre  w 
listen  with  almost  breathless  attention  to  a  man,  whoso  (# 
nions,  real  or  supposed,  had  been  iu  the  minds  of  manv  of  hilj 
hearers  so  long  associated  with  everything  most  adverse  to  i) 
own  prepossessions;  there  was  his  own  unfeigned  pleosoir 
mingled  with  his  no  less  unfeigned  surprise,  at  tlie  protxvctol 
and  general  enthusiasm  wliich  his  presence  enkindled  ;  his  tttt 
acknowledgment  that  the  favour  then  shown  to  him  was  io 
great  measure  the  result  of  circumstances  over  which  he  had  ni* 
control,  and  tlmt  the  immoroua  attendance  which  his  Leotnni 
then  attracted  was  no  sure  pledge  of  its  continuanoe 
are  many,  too,  wlio  will  love  to  recall  his  more  general  lifcl 
in  the  place;  the  clastiu  step  and  open  oountenonco,  wbidfc 
made  his  appearance  so  conspicious  in  the  streets  and  hall*;  of 
Oxford  ;  the  inuikness  nnd  cordiality  with  which  he  met  }hf 
welcome  of  his  friends  and  pupils ;  the  anxiety  to  rettm 
the  courtesies  with  wliich  he  was  received  both  by  old  aoJ 
young ;  the  calm  and  dignified  abstinence  from  all  contfa 
vei*sial  or  personal  tnpics;  the  interest  of  the  meeting  at  which. 
within  tlie  walls  of  their  common  college,  ho  became  for  lb* 
first  time  personally  acquainted  with*  that  remarkable  m$JK 
whose  name  had  been  so  long  identified  in  liis  mind  with  tb* 


■  "February  2,  Wedneaday.     Dined  in  hall  at  Oriel,  ind  met  Nownuui.     |i 
tag  at  Hawkioi'i."— Bntry  from  MS.  Journal. 
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eolagical  opinions  of  which  he  regarded  Oxford  as  the  centre. 
All  lii3  early  Ittvc  for  the  phice  and  its  asstjciations  retumedj 
together  witli  the  deeper  feelings  imparted  by  later  years;  day 
by  day,  on  hJs  return  from  Oriel  Chapel  to  his  house  in  Beau- 
mont Street,  he  dehglited  to  linger  in  pas^jing  tlte  mugnificcnt 
buildings  of  the  Radclifi'o  Square,  glittering  with  the  brightness 
of  the  winter  morning ;  and  as  soon  as  his  day's  work  was  over, 
be  would  call  his  cliildren  or  his  pupils  around  him,  and  with 
tbe  ordnance  map  in  his  hand,  set  out  to  explore  the  haunts  of 
bis  early  youth,  unvisited  now  for  more  than  twenty  years;  but 
still  in  their  rainutest  details — tlie  streams,  the  copses,  tlie  soli- 
tary rock  by  Bagley  Wood,  the  heights  of  Shotover,  the  brokea 
field  behind  Ferry  Kinckscy,  witli  its  several  glimpses  of  the 
distant  towers  and  spires — remembered  with  the  fireshness  of 
yesterday. 

"  And  so  ends  our  stay  in  Oxford/'  were  the  few  words  at 
the  close  of  his  short  daily  journal  of  engagements  and  busi- 
nees,  "a  stay  of  so  much  pleasure  iu  all  ways  as  to  call  for  the 
deepest  thankfulness.  May  God  enable  me  to  work  zealously 
thankfully  tlirough  Jeaus  Christ." 


jpd 


In  turning  from  tbe  personal  to  the  public  interest  of  liis  Pro- 
fessorial career,  its  premature  close  at  once  interposes  a  bar  to 
any  full  consideration  of  it ;  in  this  respect  so  striking  a  con- 
trast to  the  completeness  of  his  life  at  Rugby,  in  its  beginning, 
middle,  and  end.  Yet  even  in  that  short  period,  tlie  idea  of  his 
oflSce  had  presented  itself  to  him  already  in  bo  lively  a  form,  as 
to  impart  a  more  than  temporary  Interest  both  to  what  he  did 
aud  what  he  intended  to  do. 

His  actual  course  was  purely  and  in  every  sense  of  tJie  word 
•'  introductory."  As  the  design  of  bis  first  residence  in  Oxford 
was  not  to  gain  influence  over  the  place  so  much  as  to  fami- 
liarize himself  with  it  after  his  long  absence;  so  the  object 
of  his  first  Lectures  was  not  so  much  to  impart  any  historica] 
knowledge,  as  to  state  bis  own  views. of  history,  and  to  excite  an 
interest  in  the  study  of  it.  The  Inaugural  Lecture  was  a  defini- 
tion of  History  in  general,  and  of  Modern  History  in  partioulju*; 
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llio  eight  following  Loclurea  were  tho  natural  expansion  d 
this  definition;  and  the  statement  of  such  leading  difiBcultiQ 
as  he  conceJTed  a  student  would  meet  in  the  study  first  of 
external  life,  and  then  of  the  internal  life  of  nations.  Theyww 
also  strictly  "Lectures;"  it  is  not  an  author  and  his  feate 
hut  tho  Professor  and  his  hearers,  that  are  brought  before  n 
Throughout  the  course,  hut  especially  in  its  various  di] 
is  to  he  discerned  liis  usual  anxiety, —  in  this  case  almost  as 
a  prophetic  forehoding, —  to  deliver  liis  testimony  before  it 
too  latu  on  the  suhjects  uext  his  heart;  which  often  m\ 
to  them  at  once  the  defect  and  the  interest  of  the  oul 
ing  of  his  natural  conversation.  And  again,  it  must  be 
bered,  that  they  were  addressed,  not  to  the  world,  but  to  Oifcrf; 
no  one  hut  an  Oxford  man  could  have  delivered  them — now 
but  an  Oxford  man  could  thoroughly  enter  into  them;  iiw 
llie  wants  of  Oxford  that  he  endeavoured  to  stipplv,  the  Urnkt- 
cies  of  Oxford  tliat  ho  presupposed,  the  scenery  of  Oxford  tlMl 
supplied  his  illustrations.  But  with  these  allowances,  tber* 
not  a  fragment  hut  u  whole,  not  brought  logetlier  at  rnndi 
but  based  upou  a  regular  plan ;  though,  from  their  peoi 
personal  and  local  character,  they  will  probably  never  bo 
witli  an  interest  equtd  to  that  with  which  they  w^er©  heard. 
Having  made  this  introduction  to  bis  l*rofessoriaI  dotie 
felt  that  those  duties  themselves  were  yet  to  begin,  Theirdi 
of  course,  were  not  yot  fixed  in  his  own  mind,  or,  so  far  as 
wero  contemplated  by  him,  would  liave  been  open  to  su' 
modificniions.  But  their  general  outline  had  already 
a  defiuite  shape.  So  long  as  he  remained  at  Rugby,  his 
must  necessarily  have  been  confined  to  little  more  thun 
wocks  every  year,  a  disadvantage  winch  seemed  to  him  in 
measure  counterbalanced  by  the  influence  and  opportunities 
station  aa  Head  master  of  a  great  public  school.  During 
periods,  which  would  have  been  extended  after  lus  retiresniiit 
from  Rugby,  he  intended  to  give  his  regular  course  of  I..ectiin& 
wliich  were  nuLurall)-  the  chief,  but  not  in  his  judgment  theoflilf 
duty  of  liis  oflTico.  It  was  liis  hopr  U:>  excite  a  greater  intend 
in  History  generally  than  existed  in  the  University ;  and  will 
a  view  to  this  it  had  been  his  intention,  when  first  be  moesfgut 
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I  the  chair, — an   intention  which  was   suhscqucnlly   suspended 

^  during  the  reconsideration  of  the  Statutes  of  Lite  Professorsliip, 

k  — to  devote  the  salary,  bo  long  aa  ho  remained  at  Rugby,  to  the 

j  foundation  of  scholarships  in  Modem  History.     Even  of  tlie 

^  Lectures  themselves,  as  of  his  school  lessons  at  Rugby,  he  felt 

that  "  they  may  assist  our  eli'orts,  but  can  in  no  way  supersede 

them."     And  accordingly,  in  tlie  last  Lecture  he  mentioned  the 

various  authorities  connected  with  the  subject  of  his  intended 

coarse  for  the  next  year,  in  **  the  hope  that  many  might  thus 

co-operate,  and  by  their  separate  researches  collect  what  no  one 

man  could  have  collected  alone;"  knowing  that  if  *' any  one 

shall  learn  anything  from  me,  he  may  he  sure  also  that  he  may 

impart  sometlung  to  me  in  return,  of  which  I  was  ignorant." 

And  further,  he  looked  forward  to  the  position  belonging  to 
him,  not  merely  as  a  lecturer  in  History,  hut  as  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessorial body  in  Oxford,  to  the  insight  which  he  should  gain 
into  th(?  feelings  of  the  place,  to  the  influence  which  ho  might 
exercise  by  intercourse  with  the  younger  students,  and  to  the 
share  which  he  might  take  amongst  the  leading  members  of  the 
University,  in  attempting  to  carry  out  some  of  those  academical 
changes  which  he  had  long  had  at  heart.  Nor  did  he  overlook, 
in  the  existing  state  of  Oxford,  the  importance  of  his  station 
as  a  counterpoise  to  what  he  beheved  to  be  its  evil  tendencies, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  was  in  full  sincerity  that  he  assured 
tiis  audience,  in  his  parting  address  to  them,  "He  must  be 
of  a  diflerent  constitution  from  mine  who  can  wish,  in  the 
discharge  of  a  public  duty  in  our  common  University,  to 
embitter  our  academical  studies  with  controversy,  to  excite 
angry  feelings  in  a  place  where  he  Las  never  met  with  anything 
bat  kindness,  a  place  connected  in  his  mind  with  recollections, 
associations,  and  actual  feelings,  the  most  prized  and  the  most 
delightful." 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  his  Lectures,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  deliver  a  yearly  course  of  at  least  eight  Lectures,  in 
which  he  was  to  endeavour  to  do  for  English  History  what 
Gni/ot  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Civilization  of  Fnmce  had  begun 
for  French  History.  His  first  design  had  been,  as  has  already 
appeared,  to  have  started  with  the  Idth  century.     But  upon  its 
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being  represented  to  biin  that  this  eoald  hardly  be 
fair  representation  of  the  middle  ages,  he  finally  resolT 
phm  which  he  announced  in  his  last  Lecture^  of  coi 
with  the  l*4th  century,  not  as  being  equally  with  the  13th 
tury  a  complete  specimen  of  the  system  in  Europe  gcj 
but  as  being   the   period   in  which    English  institution 
characters  first  acquire  any  especial  interest,  and  so  moK 
for  the  design  of  his  own  Lectures. 

In  these  successive  courses  he  would  have  been  ontliM 
include  not  only  many  new  fields  of  inquiry,  hnt  most  of 
subjects  which  had  been  long  the  subjects  of  his  study 
interest,  and  which  lie  had  only  been  withheld  from  treating 
want  of  time  and  opportunity.  His  early  studies  of  the  coniat 
of  Charles  the  Bold  and  of  Louis  XI.,  and  of  the  fate  of  Joi« 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  of  which  his  mind  had  aluR 
retained  a  lively  impression ; — his  somewhat  later  studies  of  lif 
times  of  the  Enghsh  Reformation,  in  which  he  used  to  saT« 
was  necessary,  above  all  other  historical  periods,  '*  not  to  foipt 
the  badness  of  the  agents  in  the  goodness  of  the  caose,  orii 
goodness  of  the  cause  in  the  badness  of  the  agents  ; " — vouU 
here  have  found  their  proper  places.  He  had  Jong  desired.  nJ 
now  doubtless  would  have  endeavoured,  fully  to  describe  t» 
reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges,  *'  tlie  deep  calm  of  ibe  fi* 
seventy  years  of  the  eighteenth  centur)*,"  which,  as  "  the  sboKi 
trial  time  of  modem  Europe,  and  as  containing  within  itsdf 
the  seeds  of  our  future  destiny,"  had  always  had  such  ahoB 
upou  his  interest,  that  at  onetime  he  was  on  the  point  of  swn- 
ficing  to  a  detailed  exposition  of  this  period  oven  his  Histon 
of  Rome.  And  here,  also,  he  would  have  aimed  at  r«alizii| 
some  of  those  more  general  views,  for  which  his  office  wooM 
have  given  him  ample  scope — his  long  cherished  intention  fl' 
bringing  the  "Politics"  of  his  favourite  Aristotle  to  bear  cb 
the  problems  of  modem  times  and  countries, — Lis  anxictri^' 
call  public  attention  to  the  social  evils  of  the  lower  classes  ■ 
England,  which  he  would  liave  tried  to  analyze  and  expose* 
the  process  of  iimv  formation  and  growth,^ — hia  inters  i* 
tracing  the  general  laws  of  social  and  political  science,  and  1*^ 
Bymptoma  of  advancing  age  in  the  human  race  itsalf ;  and  ^ 
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longing  desire,  according  to  his  idea*  of  wliat  the  true  history 
of  the  Church  should  be,  of  unfolding  all  the  various  elements, 
physical  and  intelloctnnl,  Bocinl  imd  naliunal,  by  whicli  the 
moral  character  of  the  Christian  world  has  been  affected,  and 
of  comparing  the  existing  state  of  European  society  with  the 
ideal  Church  in  the  Apostolical  age,  or  in  his  own  anticipations 
of  the  remote  future. 

This  was  to  be  his  ordinary  course.  The  statutes  of  his 
Professorship  required,  in  addition,  terminal  Lectures  on  Bio- 
graphy. In  these,  accordingly, — though  intending  to  diversify 
them  by  occasional  Lectures  on  general  subjects,  such  as  Art  or 
Language, — he  meant  to  furnish,  as  it  were,  the  counterpoise 
to  the  peculiarly  English  and  political  element  in  his  regular 
course,  by  giving  not  national,  but  individual  life,  not  British, 
but  Europeim  History.  Thus  the  first  was  to  have  been  on 
*'  The  Life  and  Time  of  Pope  Gregor)'  the  First,  or  the  Great," 
as  the  name  tliat  stands  at  the  opening  of  tbe  history  of 
Christian  Europe.  The  next  would  have  been  Chiu-lemagno, 
whose  coronation  he  had  already  selected  as  the  proper  termi- 
nation of  ancient  History  ;  and  along  with  or  succeeding  him, 
the  Life  of  Alfred.  What  names  would  have  followed  can  only 
be  conjectured.  But  he  had  intended  to  devote  one  Lecture  to 
Dante,  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
without  speculating  on  the  wide  field  of  later  times,  that  one 
such  biography  would  have  described  "  the  noblest  and  holiest 
of  monarL'hs,  Louis  IX.  ;"  and  that  ho  would  have  tidcen  this 
opportunity  of  recurring  to  the  eminent  Popes  of  the  middle 
ages,  Gregory  VU.  and  Innocent  III.,  whose  characters  he  had 
•vindicated  in  his  earlier  work8^  long  before  that  great  change 
in  the  popular  view  respecting  them,  which  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  he  had  forestalled  at  a  time  when  bis  opinion 
was  condemned  iis  the  height  of  paradox. 

How  far  any  or  idl  of  tliesu  plana  would  have  been  realized 
— what  effect  they  would  have  had  upon  the  University  or  upon 
£ngliah  literature — what  would  have    been  the  result  of  his 

*  See  SormoDi,  toI.  iv.  p.  111. 

*  Pamphlet  on  "  the  Roioaa  Catholic  Claiou,**  in  18S9,  and  on  "  the  Principle! 
of  Church  BefonD/'  in  1833. 
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coming  into  personal  contact  witL  men,  whom  he  had  np  totim 
time  known  or  regarded  only  as  the  representatives  of  al 
systems, — how  far  the  complete  renewal  of  his  intercoorae 
Oxford  would  have  brought  him  that  pleasure,  which  he  foi 
anticipated  from  it, — are  questions  on  which  it  is  now  aselc 
to  speculate.    The  Introductory  Lectures  were  to  be  int 
with  the  solemnity  of  being  the  lost  words  which  he  spoks  il 
his  beloved  University,     The  expressions,   olwavs  habitoiJ  tn^ 
him,  but  in  this  volume  occurring  with  more  than  nsual  fre- 
quency : — "  if  I  am  allowed  to  resume  these  Lectures  next  Tetfl 
— "  if  life  and  health  be  spared  me" — "  if  God  shall  permit' 
were  to  be  justified  by  his  owu  unexpected  call ;  the  anxifO 
which  he  describes  when  a  man  is  cut  off  by  sudden  deatb,  "  i 
know  whether  his  previous  words  or  behaviour  indicated 
sense  of  his  coming  fate,"  was  to  be  exemplified  in  his 
case  to  the  very  letter'. 


p 


ccxcn.     TO  aEv.  db.  haweins. 

Rngby.  Dn^rabn  4,  IMl 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  uoticea  of  my  Lecture.  With  n- 
gard  to  the  iiiBucnce  of  the  Jews,  T  could  not  have  noticed  tluU  tf 
a  new  element,  because  it  has  already  been  at  work  before,  and  I  «* 
considering  merely  what  prospect  there  was  of  any  new  mcearisioft 
to  add  a  new  power  to  tboac  which  have  hitherto  been  in  opeiatioo. 

With  regard  to  the  other  two  points,  T  am  afraid  that  then;  »il] 
be  a  diRereuce  l>€tween  us,  though  I  am  not  sure  how  tax  we  diffw  u 
to  the  object  of  a  state.  I  liked  the  first  part  of  Gladstones 
as  to  ita  couclusions,  tbongh  I  did  uot  much  like  al]  his 
In  the  Becond  part  I  ditTcred  from  him  utterly. 

I  did  not  mead  to  say  anything  about  the  Church  more 
might  be  said  by  all  persons  of  whatever  opinions,  nor  more,  in* 
thau  is  implied  by  the  very  fact  of  an  Establishment.     1  do 
think   that  my   words  said  anything  about  the  Church  beins 
instrument  in  the  States  hand,  either  expressly  or  by  implicatio 
Certainly  I  did  not  mean  to  say  a  word  on  that  topic   which  coolJ 
give  suspicion  to  any  one  ;  for  of  cuurse  it  was  my  desire  to  haT« 
any  rate  a  peaceable  beginning. 

*  Lecturei  on  Modem  History^  6nl  edition^  pp.  189. 161.  155, 
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Wo  both  eiyoyed  our  (lay  extremely,  and  it  has  given  me  a  very 
b  good  heart  for  my  next  appearance  in  Oxford.  We  got  home  about 
I  eleven,  and  found  all  well.  We  have  still  more  than  a  fortnight 
before  we  start  for  Westmoreland. 


CCXCin.      TO   THE    REV.    F.    0.    BLACKSTOXE. 

Rugby,  December  17, 1841. 

I  believe  that  my  Professorshij)  pleases  me  even  more 

than  that  of  Ecclesiastical  HUtory,  even  with  a  stall  at  Christ 
Church  added  to  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  Kugby  yet.  as  the 
income  of  a  Stall  would  not  enable  me  to  educate  my  sons  nearly  as 
well  as  I  can  do  at  present^  besides  the  extreme  comfort  of  having 
their  school  education  completed  under  my  own  teaching.  And 
then  Modem  iiiatory  embraces  all  thai  I  most  want  to  touch  upon 
in  ecclesiastical  History,  and  has  much  besides  of  the  deepest  in- 
UJrest  to  me,  which  I  could  not  have  included  under  the  other.  I 
cannot  tell  you  the  delight  vvhicli  I  have  in  being  able  to  speak  at 
Oxford  on  the  points  which  I  am  so  fond  of;  and  my  Inaugural 
Lecture  was  so  kindly  received  that  it  gives  me  great  hopes  of  being 
able  to  do  something.  I  do  dread  the  conflict  of  opinions  in  which 
I  must  be  more  or  less  involved ;  but  then  I  also  feel  that  the 
cause,  which  I  earnestly  believe  to  be  that  of  Christ's  faith,  wants 
all  the  support  in  Oxford  which  it  can  get ;  and  from  my  numerous 
pupils  I  haye  some  peculiar  advantages,  which  hardly  any  one  else 
could  have. 


OOXCIV.      *  TO    TttE    REV.    It.   TUOUPK. 

Poz  How,  Chrutmu  Day,  1841. 
I  thank  you  yery  much  for  the  extracts  which  you  have  sent  me, 
and  still  more  for  your  kind  letter.     I  often  think  that  I  should  be 
better  qualified  to  assist  those  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  these  ques- 
tions, if  I  could  understand  what  there  is  in  the  opposite  opinions 
which  recommends  itself  (mrLicularly  to  the  mind.      I  can  uuder- 
Btand.  for  instance,  the  Calvinistic  and  Aruiinian  controversy,  both 
sides  appearing  to  mo  to  have  something  in  their  favour  both  in 
I     Scripture  and  in  Philosophy,  although  1  think  not  equally.     But 
I    here  I  cannot  perceive  what  is  the  temptation,  i.  e.  what  ground  of 
L  QQ 
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Scripture  or  of  reason,  what  need  of  the  human  mind, — nay.  e*"« 
what  respectable  weakness  there  is,  which  craves  the  support  of 
those  opiuious  to  which  1  am  so  opposed.  I  am  veeU  awarptbit 
there  must  be  something  to  fascinate  such  minds  as  I  have  knooi 
overcome  by  them.  But  I  never  yet  have  been  able  to  makeooi 
what  it  is;  and,  being  thus  paiufully  out  of  sympathy  with  tk 
persons  so  affected,  T  am  unable  to  be  of  the  service  to  them  which 
I  could  wibh  to  be.  And  this  may  account  to  you  at  least,  for  taj- 
thing  which  may  seem  liarsh  or  over-posidve  in  my  writing  tgiiidl 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  hesitatingly  on  poiots  which  yoa 
to  be  the  most  clear  and  certain  truths  in  existence  ;  and  it  is 
cult  to  speak  with  consideration  of  what  appears  to  you  noli 
merely,  but  error  absolutely  unaccountable— error  so  extr&oi 
OS  to  appear  equivalent  to  an  absoUue  delusion.  And  therefore 
will  do  me  a  great  service  if  ever  you  can  make  me  understand' 
is  the  attractive  side  of  these  opinions — attractive,  1  mean,  to 
who  believe  and  are  familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  and  tliereforf 
persuaded  that  they  hold  already,  as  far  as  their  own  sin  and 
firmity  will  allow  them,  all  that  hope  and  strength  and  comfoi 
and  tbese  resting  immediately  on  a  Divine  Author, — which  tl 
opinions  would  give  us  through  a  human  or  formal  medium.  Mi 
years  ago  Keble  told  me  that  Uie  sin  forbidden  to  us  by  the 
commandment  was,  lie  tlioiight,  the  having  recourse  to  unaut 
mediators  or  means  of  approach  to  God.  Now  the  wholo  of 
opinions  seem  to  nie  to  be  susceptible  of  this  definition,  that 
contain  u  great  variety  of  ways  of  breaking  the  second  comi 
ment,  and  nothing  else. 


COXCV.      TO  Un.   JUSTICE   COLERmOE. 

Poi  How,  December  S6,  IML 

T  will  say  nothing  nlwut  the  Oxford  contest,  nor  about' 

matters  connected  with  it,  only  asking  you  to  consider  your  exj>r#l 
sion  about  "descending  all  the  way  to  my  level"  in  religious  opinura* 
Is  it  nut  rather  assuming  the  ijueslion  to  i-all  my  views  low,  ^di 
oppoHito  ones  hujh?     You  know  that  I  should  urge  the  authoriiji 
St.  Paul  for  reversing  the  epithets,  according  to  his  language  in 
Epistle  to  the  Galatiaus.      Neither  are  my  opinions  properly  loirl 
to  Church  authority.      I  ara  for  //iV//i  Church,  but  no  PrU»t 
is,  I  no  more  entertain  a  low  aense  of  tlie  Church,  bjr  denying  ^ 
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nght  and  power  of  the  Priesthood,  than  I  entertain  a  low  sense  of 

be  State  or  of  Law,  because  I  deny  the  authority  of  rv^oimin,  or  of 

hose  oligarchies  which  Aristotle  calls  ivtaa^uM.     I  am  not  saying 

'bether  I  am  right  or  wrong,  only  contending  that  the  opposite 

iews  have  no  right  to  be  called  high  in  comparision  with  mine, 

ither  religiously  or  ecclesiastically. 

I  will  remember  what  you  say  about  Yincentius  Lirinensis,  and 

ill  see  the  passage  in  Bishop  Jebb ;  but  I  doubt  excessively  his 

iferences  to  all  the  men  to  whom  he  appeals.     Of  course  every- 

Kly  would  allow  that  "  Quod  plerumqiie^  quod  kplurUma"  &c.,  is  an 

ithority,  and  that  I  have  admitted ;  but  the  question  is,  whether 

be  a  paramount  authority. 

Wordsworth  is  in  high  force,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  see  much 
'  him  while  we  are  here.     The  country  is  in  most  perfect  beauty, 
cannot  tell  you  how  much  J  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  con- 
asion  of  your  letter ;  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  enter  into,  and  act  in 
ie  spirit  of  it     But  how  startling  is  it  to  see  how  quietly  opposite 
pinions  lie  side  by  side,  so  long  as  neither  are  entertained  keenly ; 
ut,  when  both  become  deep  and  real  convictions,  then  toleration  is 
JO  longer  easy.     I  dreamt  some  years  ago  of  a  softening  of  the 
opposition  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  having  been 
beguiled  by  the  apparent  harmony  subsisting  between  them,  while 
the  principles  of  both  were  slumbering.     But  I  do  not  dream  of  it 
now ;  for  the  principles  are  eternally  at  variance,  and  now  men  are 
teginning  to  feel  their  principles,  and  act  on  them.     I  should  not 
low  be  surprised  if  I  live  to  see  a  time  of  persecution ;  and  the 
histories  of  the  old  martyrs  appear  to  me  now  things  which  we  may 
ourselves  be  called  upon  to  realize,  for  wherever  men  are  not  in- 
different, I   doubt  greatly  whether   they  are  much   advanced  in 
charity.  . 


CCXCVI.      TO  THE   REV.   DR.   HAWKIKS. 

(With  regard  to  difficoUies  in  the  statutes  of  the  Frofeisonhip.) 

Fox  How,  December  26. 1841. 
The  matter  lies  in  a  short  compass,  the  present  regu- 
lations could  not  be  observed  without  injury  to  the  University,  if  I 
were  resident  altogether  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  Kugby. 
Twenty  Lectures  a  year,  if  they  are  to  be  such  as  a  Professor  of 
History  in  Oxford  ought  to  give,  cannot  be  prepared  in  a  year.     I 
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could  give  fifty,  on  the  other  hand,  or  any  number  which  migbtl 
required,  if  I  made  my  course  un  abridgmeut  of  nil  Modem 

tory collected  appareully  from  soine  popular  book 

RusscU.  My  object  would  be  to  give  eight  Lectures  everr 
like  Guizot's  on  French  History,  for  the  history,  chieHy  the 
history  of  England,  beginning  at  the  fifteenth  centnry.  It 
be  a  work  for  my  life,  and  eight  Lectures  a  year  woald  be*  I 
sure,  as  much  as  any  man  could  give  with  advantage.  My 
course  will  be  introductory,  on  tlie  method  of  reading  History 
this,  too,  will  consitit  of  eight  Lectures.  Now  I  am  willing  ti>  gO' 
with  the  present  regulations,  if  the  University  think  it  idvisulk 
provided  always,  that  I  nm  required  lo  take  no  oath  about  tbes: 
because  then  as  much  of  the  salary  may  be  forfeited  now,  u  ^ 
Vice-Chancellor  may  think  proper,  and  the  question  of  redociif 
the  number  of  Lectures  may  Imj  considered  at  leisur<»,  before  I  com 
to  leave  Rugby.  But  feeling  eamesily  desirous  to  do  the  dutf  ^ 
the  Professorship  efficiently,  and  believing  that  I  can  do  it,  I  (^ 
I  may  ask  the  sanction  of  the  University  authorities  for  an  &[ 
cation  to  the  Government  about  tho  regulations,  to  bare  thrm 
tered  as  regards  tlie  number  of  Lectures,  and,  I  Lliiuk,  also.  U) 
away  the  oath,  if  such  a  thing  bo  not  required  of  other  Profc 
In  the  last  century,  there  was  a  sad  recklessness  in  requiring 
ou  all  occasious  worthy  or  unworthy  :  but  there  is  a  better  h 

now  prevalent. and  I  should  hope  to  show  that 

the  oath  the  duty  might  be  done  eflectoally. 

In  the  mean  time  this  uncertiiinty  is  very  inconreuionl, 
we  have  actually  engaged  our  house  iu  Oxford,  aiid  1  shaE^ 
enough  to  do  to  linish  ray  Lectures  in  time  if  they  ore  wanted, 
if  they  are  not  wnnicd.  I  can  ill  alTurd  tho  time  to  work  upun 

But  this  cannot  he  helped,  only  the  oath  is  a  KD* 

matter;  aud  if  I  am  required  to  take  it  to  the  regulations  mUm^ 
to  my  patent,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  refuse  it  most  positi 
We  are  all  well  here,  and  have  the  most  beautiful  weather: 
mountain  tops  all  covered  with  snow,  and  uU  their  sides  anti 
valleys  rich  with  the  golden  Tenis  and  the  brown  leaves  of 
oaks. 

[The  regulations  in  question  were  found  not  to  b«  in  furce.] 
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CCXOVII.      TO    MR     JUSTICE   COLERIDGE. 

Fox  How,  December  SI,  1S41. 

[After  explaining  the  difficulties  about  the  Professorship.]     I  do 

like  undertaking  more  thau  I  can  do,  or  being  thought  to  do  the 

of  my  place  inefficiently.     Aud  I  would  rather  give  up  the 

fessorship  a  hundred  timed  than  to  he  thought  to  make  a  job  of 

Yet  1  do  value  it  very  much,  and  look  fonvard  to  having  great 

des  of  the  young  men  of  the  various  great  schools  with  no  small 

I  shall  ask  our  Rugby  men  to  briug  their  friends  of 

schools,  when  they  are  good  men.     And  I  hope  to  see  some 

jy  boya  antl  girls   well  hogged  in  the  middle  of  Bugley  Wood. 

the  last  night  of  the  year.     May  the  new  year  begin  and  go 

i  happily  with  us  both,  and  I  think  that  at  our  age  we  begin  to 

that  the  word  '*  happy "  has  no  light  meaning,  and  requires 

than  mere  worldly  prosperity  or  enjoyment  to  answer  to  its 

ition.     Oar  family  greetings  to  all  yours. 


CCXOnil.      TO   THE   SAMS. 

Pox  How,  Jantury  9,  1842. 
...  I  have  nearly  finished  six  Lectures,  id  though  I  scarcely 
►w  whether  I  shall  deliver  them.  If  I  do  go  up  to  Oxford,  many 
igs,  I  can  assure  jou,  have  been  in  my  thoughts,  which  1  wished 
lually  to  call  men's  attention  to  ;  one  in  particular,  which  seems 
*0  me  a  great  scandal,  the  debts  contracted  by  the  young  men,  and 
.beir  backwardne;*3  in  paying  them.  1  think  that  no  part  of  this 
eril  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  tradesmen,  because  so  completely  are 
the  tradesmen  at  the  morcy  of  the  under-graduates,  that  no  man 
dares  refuse  to  give  credit ;  if  he  did,  his  shop  would  be  ahaudoned. 
Tbe  Colleges  take  care  to  secure  themselves  by  requiring  caution 
money,  and  other  expedients ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  their 
authority  might  l>e  exerted  to  compel  payment  to  tradesmen  with 
nearly  the  same  regularity,  as  they  exact  their  own  battells. 


CCXCIX.       TO    THE    REV.    J.    HEABN. 


^^^V*  Pox  How.  January  17,  1842. 

^B  do  not  like  to  leave  your  kind  letters  unanswered,  lest  you 
should  think  that  I  am  indifferent  to  receiving  them,  which  would 
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be  most  for  from  the  truth ;  and  yet  I  have  been  so  busy,  and  sull 
am,  that  it  uot  only  makes  it  diflTicuIt  to  fiud  time  to  write  leiUr^. 
but  it  makes  them  not  wortli  reading  when  tliey  are  written,  becat^ 
it  so  engrosser  mo  with  one  or  two  pursuits,  that  it  leaves  me  notkiqg 
to  communicate  which  can  he  of  iutera^t  to  others.  Next  we^I 
suppose,  our  life  will  have  variety  and  excitement  enough,  when  Vff 
go  up  to  Oxford  with  all  our  family,  and  ore  established  at  oai 
house  in  Beaumont  Street,  whic)i  wo  have  taken  for  tlire«  weds. 
Nevertheless,  I  prefer  writing  from  tlie  delicious  calm  of  this  pbok 
where  the  mountains  raise  their  snowy  tops  into  the  clear  sky  by 
this  dim  twilight*  with  a  roost  ghost-like  solemnity  ;  aud  nothing  it 
heard,  iar  or  near,  except  the  sound  of  tlie  stream  through  the 
valley.  I  have  been  walking  today  to  Windermere,  and  went  out 
on  a  little  rude  pier  of  stones  into  the  lake,  to  watch  what  is  to  im 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature,  the  life  of  blue  Mttim 
amidst  a  dead  Ijindscape  of  snow ;  tlie  sky  was  bright,  nud  the  wind 
fresh,  aud  the  lake  wus  dancing  and  singing,  as  it  were,  while  s)l 
alung  its  margin  lay  the  doad  snow,  covering  everything  bat  the 
lake, — plains  and  valleys  and  mountains.  I  have  admired  the  suoi 
thing  more  tlian  once  by  the  sea  side,  aud  there  the  tide  gives  sod- 
ther  feuluro  in  the  broad  band  of  brown  shiuglcs  bolow  high-wmter 
mark,  interposed  between  the  snow  and  the  water.  We  have  b«<fl 
here  more  than  three  weeks,  aud,  as  it  always  does,  the  place  \un 
brcallied  a  coustaut  refreshment  on  me.  although  1  Lave  never 
worked  harder;  having  done  six  of  my  Lectures,  besides  a  large 
correspondence  about  the  school  matters,  as  usual  in  the  holidavv 
1  have,  in  all,  written  seven  Lectures,  and  leave  one  naore  to  be 
written  in  Oxford,  and  this  last  week  I  hope  to  devote  to  my  Hifr 

toiy We  have  l>eeu  all  well,  and  as  my  children  grow  up, 

we  are  so  largo  and  compimioniible  a  party,  that  we  need  no  society 
out  of  ourselves.  This  is  a  great  change  in  later  married  life,  whro 
your  table  is  always  full  without  company,  and  you  live  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  party.  And  I  am  sure  thai  its  ell'ect  is  to  mak&  you 
shrink  frum  other  society,  which  is  not  wanted  to  enliven  yoa, 
and  which,  added  to  a  largo  family  in  the  house,  becomes  almosi 
fatiguing. 

I  will  say  notliing  of  my  deep  interest  in  this  Oxford  el^ctioR. 
and  in  the  progress  of  the  Nuwmauito  party,  on  which  so  many 
seem  to  look  either  complacently  or  stupidly,  who  yet  c-anuot  tvallr 
sympathize  with  it.     But  I  shall  see  aud  hear  enough,  and  mocs 
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tLan  enough,  of  al!  this  diiriug  mystuy  in  Oxford I  half 

©nvj  you  your  famiing  labours,  and  wish  you  all  manner  of  success 
is  them.  I  could  enter  Kitli  great  delight  into  planting,  but  I  am 
never  here  at  the  right  tieoson.  and  at  Rughy  I  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  ground. 


OOC.      TO   KET.   BEBBJEBT  UlU^ 

Oxford,  FeUruary  D,  1842. 

If  Mrs.  Nichols"  is  alive  and  sensible*  both  my  ^ife 

and  I  would  wish  to  give  her  our  aifectioimte  reraeuibranceB,  I  can 
quite  feel  what  you  say,  as  to  the  good  of  sitting  by,  and  watching 

her  patience.     It  is  a  great  lesson  to  learn  how  to  die 

Our  stay  here  has  even  surpassed  my  expectations,  and  the  country 
is  more  beautiful  than  my  recollections,  but  my  keen  enjoyment  of 
it  makes  me  salisljed  ibaL  my  dislike  of  the  Rugby  cuuutrj'  proceeds 
from  no  foud  contrast  with  Westmoreland,  but  from  its  own  unsur- 
passable dulness.  1  was  tu-dny  in  the  valley  behind  S.  Hincksey, 
and  in  the  thickets  of  Bagloy  Wood,  I  went  up  to  town  to  seo  the 
King  of  Prussia  at  Bunsen's,  and  there  mot  Iwth  Maurice  and  Car- 
lylo.  We  go  down  on  Friday.  All  join  in  kindest  regards  to  Mrs. 
Hill,  and  in  love  to  the  babies,  begging  Katie's  pardon  for  the 
affront  of  so  calling  her. 


OCOI.      TO   AN   OLD   PUFIL.      (it.) 

Oxford,  February  9, 1842. 
I  think  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  your  re- 
siding for  some  time  at  Oxford  is  rather  difficult.  But  on  the  whole, 
unless  you  have  some  special  object  in  coming  here  which  I  do  not 
know,  I  think  that  I  should  advise  against  it.  Tliis  place  appears^  at 
this  moment,  to  be  overridden  with  one  only  juHuence,  which  is  so 
predominant  that  one  must  either  yield  to  it,  or  be  living  in  a  state 
of  constant  opposition  to  those  around  one,  a  position  not  very  agree- 
able. Besides,  are  you  not  already  engaged  more  usefully  both  to 
yourself  and  others,  than  you  could  be  here,  and  reading  what  you 
do  read  in  a  healthier  atmosphere?  I  say  this,  but  yet  there  is  not 
a  man  alive  who  loves  this  place  better  ihim  J  do,  and  I  have  en- 
joyed our  fortnight's  stay  hero  even  more  than  I  eitpected.     I  have 
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been  in  no  feuds  or  coutroversies,  and  have  met  with  nothing  bat 
kindness;  but  then  ray  opinions  are  so  well  known,  that  they  an 
allowed  for  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  that  my  difficulty  here  is  less 
than  that  of  most  men.  We  go  down  to  Rugby  on  Friday,  when 
the  school  meets.  It  always  gives  me  real  pleasure  to  hear  from 
you,  nor  would  I  answer  you  so  briefly  if  I  were  not,  overwhelmed 
with  work  of  various  kinds,  which  leaves  me  not  a  moment  to  spare, 
insomuch  that  Rugby  will  be  almost  a  relaxation. 


CCCII.      TO   ME.  JUSTICE   COLEBTDOE. 

Rugby,  March  3, 1841 
[After  speaking  of  the  statutes  of  the  Professorship.]  "What  the 
University  itself  drew  up  so  lately,  and  which  has  never  been  more 
than  an  utter  dead  letter,  may,  I  should  think,  be  well  altered  br 
the  University  now.  But  this  I  should  wish  to  leave  entirely  to 
the  Heads  of  Houses,  never  having  had  the  slightest  wish  to  ask 
anything  of  the  Government  as  a  personal  favour  to  myself,  and 
still  less  anything  which  the  University  did  not  think  desirable. 
I  shall  write  again  to  Hawkins  immediately,  and,  if  the  University 
wishes  things  to  remain  in  statu  quo,  even  let  it  be  so.  If  they  do 
not  tender  the  oath,  which  I  do  not  think  they  will,  I  shall  not 
think  of  resigning,  and  they  may  deal  with  the  salary  as  they 
think  proper.  But  after  the  experience  which  I  had  this  term, 
nothing  shall  induce  me  to  resign  so  long  as  I  can  lawfully  hold  the 
place,  and  so  long  as  the  University  itself  does  not  wish  me  to  give 
it  up.  Our  stay  in  Oxford  more  than  realized  all  my  hopes  in  every 
way.  I  do  not  mean  the  attendance  on  the  Lectures,  gratifviug  as 
that  was,  but  the  universal  kindness  which  was  shown  to  us  all, 
down  to  Fan  and  Walter,  and  the  hearty  delight  with  which  I  went 
over  my  old  walks  with  the  children,  and  seemed  to  be  commencing 
residence  once  again. 


CCCIII.       TO    ARCHDEACON    HARK. 


Rugby,  March  18,  1842. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  Charge,  and  for  the  kind  mention 

of  my  name,  and  the  sanction  given  to  what  I  have  said,  which  vou 

have  added  in  the  notes.     I  think  it  likely  that  if  I  were  in  vour 

situation,  or  in  any  similar  ofiBce  in  the  Church,  my  sense  of  the 
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good  to  be  done,  even  under  the  present  system,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  being  myself  not  idle,  would  lead  me  to  a  view  perlmps  more 
exactly  agreeing  with  your  own.  As  it  is,  I  feel  so  deeply  the  danger 
and  evil  of  the  false  Church  system,  that  despairing  of  seeing  the 
true  Church  restored,  I  am  disposed  to  cling,  not  from  choice,  but 
necessity,  to  the  Protestant  tendency  of  laying  the  whole  stress  on 
Christian  religion,  and  adjourning  the  notion  of  Church  sine  die. 
Thus  I  can  take  no  part  in  aiding  the  new  Colauial  Bishoprics ;  be- 
cause they  seem  to  me  to  be  likely  to  propagate  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  the  Popery*  of  Canterburj',  the  more  so  as  the  very  appoint- 
inent  is  not  to  be  vested  in  the  Crown  but  in  the  Bishops,  which 
seems  to  me  a  veiy  great  step  taken  iu  the  wrong  direction.  But  I 
have  no  time  to  trouble  you  with  my  notions,  and  you  have  better 
things  to  do  than  to  read  them. 

^^H  CCCrV.      *TO  THE   REV.    H.    FOX. 

^^^1  (Kov  settled  m  a  Jfisiionary  in  India.) 

^^p  Bugby.  April  10, 1843. 

^f  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter,  which  gave  me  a  very 
^comfortable  account  of  you  and  yours.  Be  assured  that  T  shall  be 
always  very  thankful  to  you  for  writing;  nor  wU  I  fail  to  answer 
your  letters ;  only  you  will  remember  that  I  write  at  a  disadvantage, 
having  nothing  to  communicate  to  you  from  a  country  which  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  to  be  compared  with  the  iuterest  of  your  com- 
munications, which  must  be  full  of  new  information  to  one  who  has 
never  been  in  India.      I  suppose^  that  the  late  events  in  Cabul 

I  must  have  produced  a  strong  sensation  all  over  India.  They  are 
deeply  to  bo  regretted,  and  very  painful  to  me  so  far  as  I  know 
about  them,  because  they  seem  to  have  been  brought  on  by  such  sad 
luiscouduot.  Otherwise,  the  magnitude  of  their  consequence  seems 
to  be  overrated  by  many  people ;  the  Indiau  Empire,  I  believe,  will 
stand  no  less  securely,  and  will  have  tlie  opportunity,  whether 
employed  or  wasted,  of  doing  great  things  for  the  welfare  of  Asia. 

*  In  Hlltuioa  to  Lord  Falkland'!  ipeech.  Set  &th  Lcct.  on  Mod.  Hiat. — The 
appointiDeat  here  alloded  to  was  itill  veitvd  nominally  iu  tlio  crown. 

^  "  It  girea  me  a  pain  I  cannot  describe,"  he  aaid  in  one  nf  hif  laleit  converM* 
tion,  "to  hear  of  all  this  misery  which  I  have  no  power  to  alienate.  Yet  it  will 
be  as  it  was  with  the  Romnni  in  Spain;  we  hear  often  of 'caeinaconnil  cam  Irgionl- 
baa,*  but  then  the  next  yenr  another  conaul  and  new  legion*  go  out,  just  as  before." 
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There  must  be  a  great  interest  in  haviug  to  deal  Hith  woAi 
whose  training  has  been  «o  dilTereiit  from  our  own,  though  it  sooU 
be  to  rae  a  great  perplexity.  I  should  think  its  tendency  would  hei 
first  to  make  one  sceptical,  and  then,  if  that  was  overcome,  to  mki 
one  fanatical.  I  mean  thai  it  must  he  startling  at  first  to  0M( 
with  many  persons  holding  as  truths,  things  the  moat  opposite  frca 
what  we  believe,  and  oven  so  difi'oriug  from  us  in  their  apprerinw-i 
of  evideuce.  And  first,  tliis  would  incline  one.  I  should  lliia>.  t 
mistrust  all  truth,  or  to  tbink  that  it  was  subjective  merely,  o* 
trutli  fur  Europe, ttud  another  for  India;  then,  if  this  feeUog «^ti 
repelled,  there  would  bo  the  danger  of  maintaining  a  cooclusvs 
which  yet  one  did  not  feel  one  could  satisfactorily  prove,— ibc  re 
solving  that  a  tiling  shall  be  believed  by  iho  mind,  whether  itoido- 
ably  or  unreasonably.  I  should  earnestly,  I  ihiuk,  look  oat  id  » 
Hindoo's  mind  for  those  points  wbieb  he  luid  in  common  withta, 
and  see  if  tlie  enormous  ilitferonces  might  not  be  explained,  afti 
tbeir  existence  accounted  for.  In  this  way  I  have  ahv^iys  btlie?*^ 
in  the  existence  of  a  luuml  sense  amongst  all  men,  in  spite  of  iIh 
tremendous  differences  in  the  notions  of  different  ages  and  cocn- 
tries  as  to  right  and  wrong.  I  tliink  these  differences  may  be  «- 
plained,  and  that  they  do  not  disprove  u  cttmrnon  idea  of  and  ipi>/v- 
elation  of  virtue,  as  consisting  mainly  in  self-denial  and  love.  Bdt 
uU  this  will  have  presented  itself  to  you  often,  and  mine  if  tat 
hvpoibosis,  for  my  sole  acquaintuiico  has  been  with  Kuropean  tam^ 
trained  more  or  less  in  the  same  school. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  flourishing  state  of  Ihigtff. 
Highton  is  permanently  setlled  here  as  a  Master.  The  school  bt" 
subscribed  i'lIU)  for  another  window  ui  the  Cbapel,  and  Frici 
Penrossfi  has  looked  at  the  roof  and  given  us  a  plan  for  gelling  r^i 
of  the  flat  roof,  which  has  long  been  my  great  euemr.  Of  otb* 
news,  I  know  none  so  good  as  that  Clough  is  just  elected  at  Orid. 
which  nil  his  frieuds  are  most  rejoiced  at. 

......    I  hear  flourishing  accounts  of  New    Zealand,  tf^ 

Rishop  Selwin,  who  is  gone  out  there,  seems  to  be  just  the  naniif 
such  a  place, — verj'  active  auJ  very  zealous.  I  suppose  that  TA 
will  see  Tucker  ere  long,  as  I  find  he  is  returned  to  Madrat.  ^t 
are  doing  Elphinstouea  History  of  India  in  the  Sixth,  for  oc 
Modem  History  on  Thursdays,  as  I  wished  to  make  the  fell'T** 
know  something  of  India,  of  which  they  know  next  to  nothing  I» 
is  a  pity  that  Klpbinstoiio  had  not  a  more  profound   knowledg*  oJ 
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le  ancient  western  world,  wbirh  continually  illustratos  and  is  illus- 
["trated  by  the  state  of  tliiuga  in  hidiu.  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
Fox.  and  prosper  your  work.  I  must  beg  you  to  offer  my  very  kind 
regards  to  Mrs.  Fox,  and  I  rejoice  to  bear  of  the  birth  of  your 
little  boy. 


CCCV.      TO   CHEVALISSl   BUJiSEN. 

Rugby,  May  3,  1842. 

Since  our  return  from  Oxford,  we  have  been  living  in 

a  quiet,  which  olTen*  a  curious  contrast  to  your  life  in  London.  We 
have  seen  fewer  people  than  usual ;  and  as  I  hardly  cvor  read  a 
new3[iaper,  our  tlioughls  have  been  very  much  kept  within  the  range 
of  our  little  world  hem,  and  of  my  suhjectii  of  writing.  My  Lectures 
will  be  published  in  a  few  days,  and  you  shall  have  a  copy  imme- 
diately: and  I  hope  to  give  auolher  Lecture  in  Oxford  in  about  a 
montli,  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Gregory  the  First,  la  there  any 
good  German  work  on  that  special  Bubject  7  I  am  coutinually  want- 
ing to  apply  for  information  to  you,  but  I  know  tbat  you  have  no 
time  to  answer  me.  One  tliing  I  will  ask, — whether  there  is  any 
good  information  to  be  had  about  the  Iberiau  ins<!ripliQiiH  and  coins 
still  to  be  found  in  various  collections  ?  I  have  been  rending  or  re- 
ferring to  voiious  Spanish  books, — Masdeu,  for  instance,  and  Velas- 
quez,—but  they  seem  to  nie  worth  little.  By  the  way,  in  looking 
into  Larrameudi's  Bosque  Grammar,  1  whs  delighted  to  find  the  lung- 
lost  plural  of  "  Ego,"  and  Bingulor  of  •'Nos."  It  was  evident  that 
Ego  and  Xos  had  made  a  sort  of  matcl)  of  convenience,  each  having 
lost  its  original  partner ;  but  behold,  in  Buitjue  "  gu  "  is  "  nos"  aud 
"  ni"  or  **  neu"  is  "  ego."  One  cannot  doubt,  1  think,  that  •*  ego" 
and  *'  noa"  have  here  found  tbeir  lost  other  half.  I  hope  to  finish 
vol.  iii.  of  Rome  before  the  end  of  the  holidays;  and  then,  in  the 
last  month  of  them,  ray  wife  and  I  are  going.  1  believe,  to  have  a 
run  abroad.  1  du  not  know  where  we  shall  get  exactly,  but  I  think 
very  likely  to  Grenoble  and  the  Val  d'lsoro,  and  thence  to  Mur- 
seillea,  or  the  eastern  Pyrenees.  If  1  can  get  to  Carthagena,  it 
would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me;  for  Polybius*  account  is  so 
at  variance  with  Captaiu  Smyth's  survey  of  the  present  tovm  and 
port,  tliat  it  is  utterly  peqilexiug.  This  i»  better  than  nothing  in 
the  way  of  a  letter,  but  I  know  that  it  is  not  much ;  however,  if  it 
draws  even  a  shorter  answer  from  you,  I  shall  be  thankful. 
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CCCVI.      TO   THE    BEV.    DB.    UAWKINS. 

Rugby.  May  39,  IStl 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  having  thanked  you  for  your  t^ernwn 
which  I  had  not  only  received,  hut  read,  and  read  with  very  grf«t 
pleasure.  I  am  delighted  to  tind  that  on  the  Priest  question,  wliich 
I  think  is  the  fundamental  oue  of  the  whole  matter,  we  are  qoitlj 
agreed.  And  I  am  also  not  a  little  pleased  that  the  An^iibishif 
should  hare  wished  a  sermon  to  be  printed,  contAiuing,  as  I  Uiink. 
so  much  tnith,  and  truth  at  this  time  so  much  needed.  I  mil  iu\ 
as  there  seems  no  objection,  Thursday,  June  2,  at  one  p.m.»  for 
Lecture;  and  it  may  be  called,  if  you  please,  "On  the  Life  ai- 
Times  of  Pope  Gregory  the  First,  or  the  Great."  The  materiiU 
are  very  good  and  plentiful,  if  1  had  but  more  time  to  work  at  them 

Thank  you  for  accepting  my  Dedication Carlyle  dineJ. 

and  slept  here  on  Friday  last,  and  on  Saturday  we  went  over  mti 
my  wife  and  two  of  my  boys  to  Naseby  field,  and  explored  the  seen* 
of  the  great  battle  very  satisfactorily. 


OCCVU.      TO   MH.   JUSTICE   COLERIDGE. 

Raghy,  Hay  22, 1«41 

I  was  not  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  about  lis* 

Colonial  Bishoprics ;  but  you  can  well  understand  that  all  this  idot»- 
ment  wears  to  me  rather  a  doubtful  aspect.  While  I  cau  fully  enter 
into  the  benefits  of  giving  a  centre  of  government  where  there  m* 
none,  and  ofhavinga  clergyman  ofsuperior  rank, and  probably  supt^rit^ 
acquirements,  made  an  essential  part  in  the  society  of  a  rising  coloo^,  , 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  but  know  that  the  principal  ndvocites 
of  the  pliin  support  it  on  far  other  piiuciples  ; — that  it  is  with  thrt) 
an  enforcing  their  dogma  of  the  necessity  of  Succession-Episi?o|)«fy 
to  a  true  Church  ;  that  accordingly  the  paper,  which  jou  sent  at. 
speaks  of  the  "Church"  in  America  (U,  S.)  and  of  the  rariow 
"sects"  there, — language  quite  consistent  in  the  moutiis  of  High 
Churchmen,  but  which  assumes  as  a  truth,  what  1  hold  to  be  tlie  v«rj 
A«;Afrg*TaTo»  ^i^tuStn  of  a  false  system.  I  feel,  therefore.  halfattncteJ 
and  half  repelled,  doubting  whether  the  practical  administrative  and 
BDiial  advantages  to  be  gained  are  likely  to  outweigh  the  encounter 
ment  given  to  what  1  believe  to  be  very  mischievous  error;  inrf 
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while  **diil}itatio  ista  non  toUitur,"  I  cannot  feel  disposed  to  come 
to  the  practical  conclusion  of  a  suhscripliou.  Believe  me,  it  is  no 
pleaauie  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  stand  aloof  from  a  movement  which 
has  bu  much  of  good  in  it.  and  might  be  so  purely  and  gloriously 
good,  wore  it  not ■. 


The  time  which  he  had  originally  fixed  for  his  retirement 

from  Eiigby  was  now  drawing  near,  and  the  new  sphere  opened 
to  him  in  his  Professorship  at  OxJbrd,  seemed  to  give  a  fixed- 
ness to  his  fiitiirc  prospects,  which  would  naturally  increase  his 
long-cherished  wishes  of  greater  leisure  and  repose.  But  he 
still  felt  himself  in  tlio  vigour  of  life,  and  used  to  rejoice  in  the 
thought  that  the  forty-ninth  year,  fixed  by  Aristotle  as  the 
acme  of  the  human  faculties,  lay  still  some  years  before  him. 
The  tiducatiou  of  his  two  younger  sons  was  a  strong  personal 
inducement  to  him  to  remain  a  short  time  longer  in  his  situation. 
His  professorial  labourrf  were  of  course  but  an  appendage  to  his 
duties  in  the  school,  and  when  some  of  the  unforeseen  details 
of  the  entrance  on  his  new  office  had  stsemcd  likely  to  deprive 
him  of  the  p]ace  which  he  had  so  delighted  to  receive, — "in 
good  and  sober  truth,"  he  writes  to  Archbishop  Whately,  "I 
heheve  thitt  this  and  all  other  things  are  ordered  fur  more 
■wisely  than  I  could  order  them,  and  it  will  seem  a  manifest  call 
to  turn  my  mind  more  closely  to  the  great  work  which  is  before 
me  hero  ut  Rugby."  'ITio  unusual  amount  also  of  sickness  and 
death  which  had  marked  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  natu- 
rally gave  an  increased  earnestness  to  his  dealings  with  the 
boys.  His  latest  scholars  were  struck  by  the  great  freedom  and 
openness  witli  which  he  spoke  to  them  on  more  aenous  sub- 
jects,— the  more  directly  practical  iipplications  which  he  mttdo 
of  their  Scriplurid  lessons, — the  emplnisis  with  wbieh  he  called 
their  attention  to  the  contrast  hotwcen  Christian  faith  and  love, 
and  that  creed  of  later  Paganism,  which  madn  *'  the  feelings  of 
man  U:)wards  the  Deity  to  be  exactly  those  witli  which  we  gaze 
lAt  a  beautiful  sunset."*     The  same  cause  would  occasion  those 

"  MS.  Notea  of  his  Iumm  on  Cic  Dir.  ii.  72. 
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irequont  thonglUa  of  death  wliich  appoar  in  his  Ch 
mons,  and  iu  his  more  private  Lfe  during  this  lost  yeai 
hnd  never,  indeed,  been  a  time  from  his  earliest  manhood  in 
•which  tin*  uncertainty  of  human  hfo  had  not  been  one  of  ih 
fixed  images  of  his  mind;  and  many  instances  would  recur  m 
all  who  knew  him,  of  tlio  way  in  which  it  was  constAntly  blpniW 
witli  nil  ]iis  thoughts  of  the  fnture.  "Shall  I  tell  you,  my  bt- 
tie  boy,"  he  once  said  to  one  of  his  younger  children  wb* 
joyful  glee  at  the  approaching  holidays  he  had  gently  cliecktd, 
"shall  I  tell  you  why  T  cull  it  sad?* — and  he  then  repeut^dte 
him  the  siuiplo  story  of  his  own  early  childhood  ;  how  hia 
father  had  made  liim  read  to  him  a  sermon  on  the  text,  " 
not  tliyself  of  to-morrow,"  on  the  vei^  Sunday  evening  befoi 
sudden  dentil : — "  Now  cannot  you  see,  when  you  talk 
such  certainty  about  this  day  week  and  what  we  shall  do 
it  seems  sad  to  me?" — But  it  was  natural  that  such  expi 
should  have  been  more  often  remarked  by  those  who 
them  during  this  year,  even  had  they  not  been  in  than 
more  frequent.  '*  It  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  things  I 
he  said  to  one  of  his  children,  who  asked  him  why.  in  the 
page  of  his  MS.  volumo  of  Sermons,  he  always  wrote  the 
only  of  its  commencement,  and  left  a  blank  for  tliat  of  its 
pletion, — "to  write  the  beginning  of  that  sentence,  aod 
that  I  may  perhaps  not  live  to  finish  it."  And  his  pi 
recollected  the  manner  in  which  he  had  announced  to  i 
bofore  moniing  prayers,  tlio  unexpected  death  of  one  of 
number:  "We  ouglit  all  to  take  to  ourselves  these 
warnings;  God,  in  Flis  mercy,  sends  them  lo  us,  I  say; 
mercy,  because  tliey  are  warnings  lo  al!  of  us  here, — we 
all  to  feel  them  as  such,"— adding  emphatically, — "and I' 
sure  I  feel  it  so  myself." 

Whatever  might  be  the  general  interest  of  this  closing 
was  deepened  during  the  last  moutft  by  accidental  causes, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter,  but  which  became  the 
of  druwiog  forth  all  the  nnturoJ  teudeniess  of  his  cb 
more  fully  than  any  previous  passage  of  his  Ufe.  There 
Bometliing  in  the  added  gentleness  and  kindness  of  his 
manner  and  conversation^ — watching  himself,  and  recalliiif 
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B,  if  he  thought  they  wnuld  bo  understood  unkiudly, — 
h,  even  Id  Iiis  more  gcnnral  intercourse,  would  make  almost 
■  Olio  wLo  saw  liim  at  tliat  time  connect  iLeir  last  reeul- 
ms  of  liim  with  some  trait  of  thougbtfulness  for  others,  and 
iftilness  of  lijmself ;  and  which,  to  those  neareat  and  dearest 
m,  seemed  to  awaken  a  consciousness,  amounting  almost 
ve,  of  a  visible  growth  in  those  qualities  which  are  most 
■ally  connected  with  the  thought  of  another  world.  There 
Bomething  also  in  the  expressions  of  his  own  more  per- 
I  feelings, — few  and  short  as  they  ever  were,  but  for  that 
n  the  more  impressive  when  they  did  escape  him, — which 
ped  l.liem  with  a  more  than  usual  solemnity.  Such  were 
I  of  the  passages  in  a  private  diary,  which  he  now  com- 
ted  for  the  first  time,  hut  not  known  till  after  his  death  by 
except  her  who  done  shared  his  inmost  thoughts,  and  who 
I  not  but  treasure  up  in  her  memory  every  word  connected 

tlie  beginning  of  this  custom.  It  was  about  tliree  weeks 
e  his  end,  wliilst  confined  to  his  room  for  a  low  days  by  an 
k  of  feverish  illness,  to  which,  especially  when  in  anxiety, 
id  always  from  time  to  time  boon  liiiblc,  that  he  called  her 
3  bed-side,  and  expressed  to  her  how,  within  tlte  last  few 
fhe  seemed  to  have  **  felt  quite  a  rush  of  love  in  his  heart 
rds  Ood  and  Christ;"  and  how  he  hoped  ihat  "all  this 

t  make  him  more  gentle  and  lender,"  and  that  he  might 
joon  lose  the  impression  thus  made  upon  him;  adding. 

as  a  help  to  kci'piug  it  alive,  he  intended  to  write  some- 
f  in  the  evenings  before  ho  retired  to  rest. 
•om  this  Diary*  written  the  last  thing  at  night,  not  daily, 
rom  time  to  time  in  each  week,  it  has  been  tliought  right 
VQ  tlte  following  extracts: — 

I 

ly  2d. — 1  am  now  wthiu  a  few  weeks  of  completing  my  forty- 
th  year.  Am  I  not  old  enough  to  view  life  as  it  is,  and  to  con- 
ate  steadily  its  end, — what  it  is  coming  to,  and  must  come  to, 
it  all  things  are  without  God?  I  know  that  my  senses  are  on 
ery  eve  of  Ijecomiug  weaker,  and  t!mt  my  fiu:ulties  will  ihea 
Degiu  to  dcchnc  too, — whether  rapidly  or  not  I  know  not — but 
llill  decline.     Is  there  not  one  faculty  which  never  declines, 
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which  is  the  seed  and  the  seal  of  immortality :  and  what  has  beuiw 
of  thttt  faculty  in  me?  What  is  it  to  livo  unto  God?  MftT0«3 
open  mj  eyes  to  see  Him  by  faith,  in  and  through  His  Sou  Jesu 
Christ;  may  He  draw  me  to  Hini,  and  keep  me  \rith  Him.  mikxDf 
His  will  my  will,  His  love  my  love.  His  strength  mj  strei^th,  nd 
may  Ho  make  me  feel  (hat  pretended  strength,  not  derired  bom 
Him,  is  no  strength,  but  the  worst  weakness.  May  His  strecgtb 
be  perfected  in  my  weakness. 

Tuesday  evening,  May  34. — Two  days  have  passed  and  I  in 
mercifully  restored  to  my  health  and  strength.  To-morrow  I  bffpe 
to  he  able  to  resume  my  usual  duties.     Now  then  is  the  dangoroos 

moment O  gracious  Fntber.  keep   me  now  thrDugh  tky 

Holy  Spirit;  keep  my  heart  soft  and  tender  now  in  health  asj 
amiUat  the  bubtle  of  the  world :  keep  the  thought  of  Thyself  praeasl 
to  me  as  my  Father  in  Jesus  Christ :  and  keep  alive  in  me  a  spirit 
of  love  and  meekness  to  all  men*  that  1  may  be  at  once  gentle  anJ 
active  and  firm.  0  strengthen  me  to  bear  pain,  or  sickness,  or 
danger,  or  whatever  Thou  shalt  be  pleased  to  lay  npon  me,  as 
Christ's  soldier  and  servant;  and  let  my  faith  overcome  the  worM 
daily.  Strengthen  my  faith,  that  I  may  realize  to  my  mind  tbd 
things  eternal — death,  and  things  after  death,  and  Thyself. 
save  me  from  my  sins,  from  myself,  and  from  my  tipiritual  euem] 
and  keep  me  ever  ihiiie  through  Jesus  Christ.  Lord,  hear 
prai'ers  also  for  my  dearest  wife,  my  dear  children,  my  many  and 
kind  friends,  my  household, — for  all  tljoso  committed  to  mv  care, 
and  for  us  to  whom  they  are  committed.  I  prny  also  for  our 
country,  and  for  Thy  Holy  Church  in  all  the  world.  Perfect 
bless  the  work  af  Thy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  all  Thy  people, 
may  Thy  kingdom  come,  and  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  U 
heaven.  I  pray  for  this,  and  for  all  that  Thou  seest  me  to  need 
Jesus  Christ's  sake. 

Wednesday,  May  25. — Again,  before  I  go  to  rest  would  T  commit 
myself  to  Gods  care,  through  Christ,  beseeching  Him  to  forgive  me 
for  all  my  sins  of  this  day  past,  ftnd  to  keep  alive  His  grace  in  mj 
heart,  and  to  cleanse  me  from  all  indolence,  pride,  harshness,  sod 
selfishness,  and  to  give  me  the  spirit  of  meekness,  humility,  finn' 
nesB.  and  love.  0  Lord,  keep  Thyself  present  to  mo  erer.  and 
feet  Thy  strength  in  my  weakness.  Take  me  and  mine  under  Thy' 
blessed  care,  this  night  and  evermore,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Thursday,  May  26 O  Lord,  keep  Thyself  proseci 
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me  always,  and  teftcli  me  to  come  to  Thee  by  the  One  and  Living 
Way,  Thy  Sou  Jesus  Christ.  Keep  me  humble  and  gentle.  9. 
Self-denying.  8.  Firm  and  paiient.  4.  Active.  5.  Wise  to  know 
Thy  will,  and  to  discern  the  truth,  ft.  Loving,  that  I  may  learn  to 
resemble  Thee  and  my  Saviour.  O  Lord,  forgive  me  for  all  my 
sins,  and  save  me  and  guide  me  and  strengthen  me  through  Jesus 
Chriat. 

May  ^9 .  0  Lord,  eave  me  from  idle  words,  and  grant 

that  my  heart  may  be  truly  cleansed  and  filled  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit, 
and  that  I  may  arise  to  serve  Thee,  and  lie  down  to  sleep  in  entire 
cunlidenco  in  Tbee  and  submission  to  Thy  will,  ready  for  life  or 
for  death.  Let  me  live  for  the  day,  not  overcharged  with  worldly 
cares,  but  feeling  that  my  treasure  is  not  here,  and  desiring  truly  to 
be  joined  to  Thee  in  Thy  heavenly  kingdom,  and  to  those  who  are 
already  gone  to  Thee.  O  Lord,  let  me  wait  on  patiently;  but  do 
Thou  save  me  from  ain,  and  guide  me  with  Thy  Spirit,  and  keep  me 
"R-ith  Thee,  and  in  faithful  obedience  to  Thee,  through  Jesus  Christ 
Thy  Son  our  Lord. 

May  31. — Another  day  and  another  month  succeed.  May  God 
keep  ray  mind  and  heart  fixed  on  Him,  and  cleanse  me  from  all  sin. 
1  would  wish  to  keep  a  waU^h  over  my  tongue,  as  to  vehement 
speaking  and  censuring  of  others.  I  would  desire  to  be  more 
thuughti'ui  of  others,  more  tlioughtful  **uUro"  of  ray  own  head, 
without  the  suggestions  of  others.  1  would  desire  tu  remember  my 
latter  end  to  which  I  am  approaching,  going  down  the  hill  of  life, 
and  having  done  far  more  than  half  my  work.  May  Gud  keep  me 
in  the  hour  of  death,  through  Jesus  Christ;  and  preserve  me  from 
over  fear,  as  well  as  from  presumption.  Now,  0  Lord,  whilst  1  am 
in  hoakh.  keep  my  heart  fixed  on  Thee  by  faith,  and  then  I  shall 
not  lose  Thee  in  sickness  or  in  death.  Guide  and  strengthen  and 
enkindle  me,  and  bless  those  dearest  to  mc,  and  those  committed  to 
iny  charge,  and  keep  them  Thine,  and  guide  and  support  them  in 
Thy  holy  ways.  Keep  sin  for  from  them,  O  Lord,  and  let  it  not 
come  upon  them  through  any  neglect  of  mine.  O  Lord,  inspire  mo 
with  zeal,  and  guide  me  with  wisdom,  that  Thy  name  may  be  known 
to  those  committed  to  my  care,  and  that  they  may  be  made  and 
kept  alwaya  Thine.  Grant  this,  0  Lord,  through  Jesus  Christ  my 
Saviour,  and  may  my  whole  trust  towards  Thee  be  through  His 
merits  and  intercessions. 

Thursday  evening,  June  2. — Again  the  day  is  over  and  I  am 
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going  to  rest.     O  Lord,  preserve  me  this  night,  and  strengthen 
to  bear  whatever  Thou  shalt  gee  Ut  to  lay  on  me,  whether 
fiickncss,  danger  or  distress. 

Sunday,  Juno  6. — I  have  been  just  looking  over  a  newspaper, 
of  the  must  painful  and  solemn  studies  in  the  world,  if  it  be 
thoughtfully.      So  much  of  sin  and  so  much  of  sufifering  in 
world,  lis  are  tbero  displayed,  ami  no  one  seenas  able  to 
either.     And  then  the  thought  of  my  own  private  life,  so  fi 
comforts,  is  very  startling;  when  I  contrast  it  with  the  lot  of 
lions,  whose  portion  is  so  full  of  distress  or  of  trouble.     Mtj 
kept  bumble  uud  zealous,  and  may  God  give  me  grace  to 
my  generation  for  the  good  of  my  brethren,  and   for  His 
May  He  keep  me  His  by  night  and  by  day,  and  strengthen  mt 
bear  and  to  do  His  will,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Monday  evening.  June  6, — I  have  felt  better  and  stronger  all  tiv 
day,  and  I  thank  God  for  it.  But  may  He  keep  my  heart 
May  He  keep  me  gentle  and  patient,  yet  active  and  zealoos, 
He  bless  me  in  Himself  and  in  Hia  Son.  May  He  make  me  hi 
minded  in  this,  that  I  do  not  look  for  good  things  as  my  poi 
here,  but  rather  should  look  for  troubles  as  what  I  deserve,  audit 
what  Christ's  people  are  to  bear.  "If  ye  be  without  chafitiaeiDOt 
of  which  all  are  partakers,"  &c.  How  much  of  good  liave  I  leceJTsi 
at  Gods  hand,  and  shall  I  not  also  receive  evil?  Only,  0  Loii 
Btreugthen  me  to  bear  it,  whether  it  visit  me  in  bod^',  in  mind,  oru 
estate.  Strengthen  me  with  the  grace  wliich  thou  didst  roocha* 
to  Thy  martyrs;  and  lot  me  not  fall  from  Thee  in  aiiv  tnil.  I' 
Lord,  let  me  cherish  a  sober  mind,  to  be  ready  to  bear  evenlj.iei 
not  sullenly.  0  Lord,  reveal  to  me  Thyself  in  Christ  Je6ii8,whiii 
knowledge  will  make  all  sufiering  and  all  trials  easy.  0  Lord' 
bless  my  dearest  wifo,  and  strengthen  us  in  the  hardest  of  all  trills 
evil  befalling  each  other.  Bless  our  dear  children,  and  giv«  x 
gtace  to  guide  them  wisely  and  lovlugly.  through  Jesus  ChrifL  ^ 
Lord,  may  I  Join  with  lUl  Tby  peoplo  in  heaven  and  on  earth  iooft^ 
ing  up  my  prayers  to  Thee  tlirough.  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  and* 
saying,  "  Glory  be  to  Thy  most  holy  Name  for  ever  and  ever. 


Meanwhile  his  general  occupations  during  tliis  last  ywt 
been  going  on  ns  usual,  tlmugh  iuten'upted  for  a  time  bjbi 
Professorial  Lectures  at  Oxl'ord.  On  returning  from  them  t 
Hugby,  in  February,  he  immediately  engaged  again  apon^l 
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^omon  History.  "  I  thirst,"  he  said,  "  for  Zama,"  and  on  tbe 
6th  of  May  he  hnd  begun  the  cbiipter  immediately  preceding 
the  account  of  that  battle,  which  with  two  more,  wt)ultl  huvo 
completed  the  third  volume.  His  Lecture  on  Gregory  the 
Great  had  also  been  occupying  hia  time  aud  thoughts;  and  ho 
bad  for  this  purpose  beeu  aniUvzing  and  commenting  on  the 
earlier  books  of  Paulua  Diaconus,  De  Gestis  Longobardonim. 
He  was  also  beginning  to  make  final  arrangements  for  the 
edition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  ■wliich  he  had  now  for  some  years 
past  been  hoping  to  leave  as  a  monument  of  his  government  of 
Rugby  School.  And  it  was  about  six  weeks  before  liis  death 
that  he  explored  the  field  of  Naaeby  in  company  with  Mr.  Car- 
lyle,  who  left  his  house  at  Rugby,  expressing  tbe  hope  that  it 
might  "long  continue  to  be  what  was  to  liim  one  of  the  rarest 
sights  in  the  world — a  temple  of  industrious  peace." 

His  short  illness  presented  no  material  interruption  to  his 
present  piu^uits  or  future  plans.  He  looked  eagerly  forward  to 
his  hohdays  at  Fox  How,  often  writing  to  those  of  his  cliildren 
who  had  gone  there  before  the  usual  time  of  their  common 
joomey,  to  inquire  after  the  growth  of  his  favourite  trees,  and 
the  aspect  of  his  favourite  views;  and  he  was  also  preparing  for 
his  meditated  excursion  to  Carthagena,  with  a  view  to  his  his- 
tory of  the  Punic  wars.  Ilis  more  laborious  and  extended 
designs  for  his  later  years  were  still  floating  before  him.  **  One 
inducement  I  should  have  if  they  would  send  mo  as  Bisljop 
to  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies,"  were  his  last  words  to  one 
of  his  most  attached  pupils,  while  the  attack  of  illness  was 
still  upon  him,  "  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  Bishop 
in  those  porta,  who  would  endettvour  to  build  up  a  Church 
according  to  my  idea  of  what  a  true  Church  should  be."  His 
terminal  Lecture  at  Oxford  had  been  duly  notified  for  the  2nd 
of  June,  and  was  not  abandoned  till  he  found  that  it  would 
be  physically  impossible,  in  consequenco  of  the  unexpected 
interruption  of  his  indisposition,  to  Bnish  it  in  time.  "  I  am 
obliged,"  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Hawkins,  on  the  27th  of  May,  *'  to 
give  up  altogether  the  hope  of  coming  to  Oxford  this  term.  I 
grieve  for  this  very  much,  but,  if  I  live  and  am  well,  I  hope 
to  give  two  Lectures  next  term  to  make  up  for  it,  for  nothing 
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would  grieve  me  more  than  to  be  thought  to  escape  frm 
the  duties  of  ray  office,  so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power  lo 
them." 

The  last  week  of  the  long  summer  half-year  had  now  orrinl 
— his  fourteenth  year  at   Rugby  was    drawing  to  its  cloae^ 
the  course  of  sermons,  in  which,  during  the  preceding 
he  had  dwelt  on  the  three  things  necessary  to  be  borne  in 
by  his  scholars  wherever  they  mig}»t  be  scattered  in  after 
had  now  been  ended.     On  the  5th  of  June  tlie  last  and 
sermon  was  preached  in  the  Chapel,  before  the  final  dispoiMi 
of  the  boys  for  the  hoUdays,  in  which  he  surveyed,  from  his 
long  experience,  tlie  peculiar  difficulties  and  temptations  of 
place,  and  in  wliich  he  concluded  his  parting  advice  with 
to  which,  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  the  sequel  gave  a  M« 
import,  even  in  their  minutest  particulars.      "  The  real  poi 
which  concerns  us  all,  is  not  whether  our  sin  be  of  one  kiiMii 
of  another,  more  or  less  venial,  or  more  or  less  misohievoiuj 
man's  judgment,  and  to  our  worldly  interests;  but  whether 
struggle  against  all  sin  because  it  is  sin;  whether  we  hav^or 
have  not  placed  oiu*aelves  consciously  under  the  banner  of  on 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  trusting  in  Him,  cleaving  to  Him,  feedinf 
on  Him  by  faitli  daily,  and  so  resolved,  and  oominaaUv  p 
newing  our  resolution,  to  be  His  faithful  soldiers  and  senaftB 
to  our  lives'  end.     To  this,"  he  said,  *'  I  would  cbU  you  all, 
long  as  I  am  permitted  to  speak  to  you — to  this  I  do  caU 
all,  and  especially  all  who  aro  likely  to  meet  here  again  aftrti 
short  interrai,   that  you  may  return  Christ's  servants  witli 
beheving  and  loving  heart;  and,  if  this  be  so,  I  care  littJets' 
what  particular  fonn  temptations  from  without  may  take;  thtff 
will  be  a  security  within— a  security  not  of  man,  but  of  Goi' 
The  succeeding  week  was  as  usual  one  of  much  labour  tol 
confusion  from  the  accumulation  of  work  at  the  end  of  tin 
half-year.     There  was  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  Fiilh  Fa« 
Examination,  and  the  general  winding  up  of  the  school  hnt 
ness  ;^thcre  was  the  public  day  of   tliG  school -speechiA,  (* 
Friday  tlie   10th, — the  presence  of  the  yearly  examiners 
Oxford  aud  Cambridge, — the  visits  of  his  former  pupils  on 
vray  from  the  Universities  at  the  beginning  of  the  long 
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1.     ItnaightsGcm  needless  to  dwell  on  details  which,  tliough 

of  deep  interest  to  those  ivlio  knew  him  well,  difTercd  hut  littlo 

fixjm  the  tenor  of  his  usual  life.     Yet  for  this  very  reason  it  is 

worth  wliilc  to  rccnll  sn  much  of  them  as  shall  continno  the  same 

^mage  down  to  its  sudden  close. 

^pWhatever  depression  had  been  left  by  the  feverish  attack  of 

^he  preceding  IbrLuight,  had  in  the  two  or  three  last  days  puasod 

away,  and  he  had  recovered  not  only  his  usual  health,  but  his 

usual  spirits  and  energy,  playingwitlihis  children,  undertaking  all 

'  the  work  of  the  Examination,  and  at  the  same  time  inteiTupt- 

■  ing  himself  in  liis  various  occupations,  to  go  and  sit  for  an  hour 

I  to  relieve  the  anxiety  or  enliven  the  sick  bed  of  an  invalid; 

I  and  though  **ghid  to  get  ofi'  going  up  to  Oxford  to  do  battle," 

and  wishing  to  avoid  the  excitement  and  inconvenience  of  a 

hurried  juumey,  he  offered,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  give  his  vote 

in  convocation,  ou  June  9th,  for  tho  repeal  of  the  censure  on 

Dr.  Hampden, 

Deeply,    too,  did  he  enter  into  tbe  unnsual  beauty  of  the 
I  summer  of  that  gonial  year.     In  his  daily  walk  to  his  bathing- 
place  in  tlie  Avon,  he  was  constantly  calling  tlie  attention  of 
his  companions  to  the  peeubar  cliann  of  this  season  of  the  year, 
i  when  everything  was  so  rich  without  being  parched ;  the  deep 
i  green  of  a  field  of  clover,  or  of  an  old  elm  on  the  rise  of  a  hill 
on  the  outskirts  of  Rugby,  or  of  a  fine  oak,  which  called  forth 
many  old  recollections  of  its  associates  in  tho  adjoining  hedges^ 
of  which  it  was  one  of  the  few  survivors.     And  these  walks  were 
enlivened  by  those  conversations  in  which  liis  former  pupils 
I  took  so  much  delight,  in  which  he  was  led  on  tlirough  the  va- 
rious topics  of  which  his  mind  was  full.     There  were  the  remem- 
brances of  his  past  tours,  and  "of  the  morning  between  Pisa 
and  Rome,  which  gave  him  the  most  perfect  outward  enjoy- 
ment which  he  could  conceive;"  the  expectation  of  future  jour- 
neys— of  tho  delight  of  visiting  the  Sierra  Moreua,   "  contain- 
ing all  the  various  stages  of  vegetation,  and  beautiful  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord," — and  yet  again  the  constant  fooling  that 
,  *' he  never  could  rest  anywhere  in  travelling," — "if  he  stayed 
I  more  than  a  day  at  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  world,  it 
would  only  bring  on  a  longing  for  Fox  How."    There  was  also 
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the  anticipation  of  the  more  distant  futnre;  how  be 
pupils   with  him  lu  Westmoreland  during  the  long  vtcat 
when  he  had  retired  from  Eughy,  and  "what  glorioiu  vilb 
he  ■would  take  them  npon  Loiighrigg.*' 

His  subjects  of  more  general  interest  were  also  disconed* 
nsual, — such  as  the  comparison  of  the  art  of  medicine  in  birlt 
rous  and  civilized  ages, — the  philological  importance  of 
vincinl  vocabularies, — the  threatening  prospect  of  the 
condition  of  the  United  States, — united  on  the  other  hand  will 
thoir  great  opportunities  for  good  in  ''  that  vast  continmi' 
Of  the  Oxford  opinions  his  language  was  strong  as  naoal,  bB 
with  none  of  that  occasional  vehemence  of  expression*  which  hll 
of  late  years  somewhat  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  bis  intff* 
course  with  some  of  his  Oxford  pupils,  who  thoagbc  man 
favourably  than  himself  of  the  school  in  question.  He  (k- 
jected,  as  he  often  did,  to  the  use  of  ridicule  in  religions 
mcnts,  as  incompatible  with  the  painful  feeling  which  shottli| 
aroused  by  the  sight  of  serious  errors  or  faults;  and  spol 
the  irreconcileable  difference  of  principle  by  which  he 
Roman  Cathohcs  and  Protestants  were  divided,  and  "bei 
which,"  he  said,  "llie  nineteenth  century  will  have  to  makebtf 
choice," — dwelling  at  tlio  same  time  on  the  inconsistency  of  i 
attempt  to  hold  the  Apostolical  Suco^ession  short  of  Roi 
though  with  expressions  of  great  ofTection  of  some  of  his 
and  with  great  respect  of  Mr.  Maurice,  who  seemed  to  himj 
do  this.  "But  such  views,"  he  said,  "were  my  earliest 
like, — the  words  mean  so  entirely  nothing,  their  system 
two  legs  and  a  half, — the  Oxford  system  on  three 
quarters. — the  Roman  Catholic  on  four." 

On  8»tnrday  morning  he  was  busily  employed  in  ex) 
some  of  the  boys  in  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  in  pxtnii 
for  which  ho  hnd  sat  up  late  on  the  previous  night,  and  some  of  tl/ 
answers  wliioh  Lad  much  phrased  him  he  recounted  with  gitK 
interest  at  brefikfast.  The  chief  port  of  the  day  he  was  engaff* 
in  finishing  the  business  of  the  school,  not  accepLint^  profftff^ 
as8i3t4UJce  even  in  the  meclutuical  details,  but  going  through 
whole  work  himself.  He  went  his  usual  round  of  the  scboolj 
distribute  the  prizes  to  tlie  boys  before  their  final  di 
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and  to  take  leave  of  those  who  were  not  returning  after  the 
holidays.  "  One  more  lesson,"  he  had  said,  to  his  own  Form  on 
the  previous  evening,  "  I  shall  have  with  you  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  then  I  will  say  to  you  what  I  have  to  say/*  That 
parting  address  to  which  they  were  always  accustomed  to  look 
forward  with  such  pleasure,  never  came.  But  it  is  not  to  he 
wondered  at,  if  they  remarked  with  peculiar  interest,  that  the 
last  subject  which  ho  had  set  them  for  an  exercise  was  "  Domus 
Ultima ;"  that  the  last  translation  for  Latin  verses  was  from  the 
touching  lines  on  the  de^th  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  Spenser's 
"  Ruins  of  Time;" — that  the  last  words  with  which  he  closed 
his  last  lecture  on  the  New  Testament  were  in  commenting  on 
the  passage  of  St.  John ; — "  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be 
like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." — "  So,  too,"  he  said, 
*'  in  the  Corinthians,  '  For  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly, 
but  then  face  to  face.' — Yes,"  he  added,  with  marked  fervency, 
"  the  mere  contemplation  of  Christ  shall  transform  us  into  His 
likeness." 

In  the  afternoon  he  took  his  ordinary  walk  and  bathe,  en- 
joying the  rare  beauty  of  the  day,  and  he  stopped  again  and 
again  to  look  up  into  the  unclouded  blue  of  the  summer  sky, 
"  the  blue  depth  of  aether"  which  had  been  at  all  times  one  of 
his  most  favourite  images  in  nature,  "  conveying,"  as  he  said, 
"  ideas  so  much  more  beautiful,  as  well  as  more  true,  than  the 
ancient  conceptions  of  the  heavens  as  an  iron  firmament."  At 
dinner  he  was  in  high  spirits,  talking  with  his  several  guests  on 
subjects  of  social  or  historical  interest,  and  recurring  with  great 
pleasure  to  his  early  geological  studies,  and  describing,  with 
much  interest,  his  recent  visit  to  Naseby  with  Carlyle,  "its 
position  on  some  of  the  highest  table  land  in  England, — the 
streams  falling  on  the  one  side  into  the  Atlantic,  on  the  other 
into  tlie  German  Ocean, — far  away,  too,  from  any  town, — Mar- 
ket Harborough,  the  nearest  into  which  the  cavaliers  were 
chased,  late  in  the  long  summer  evening,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
June,  you  know." 

In  the  evening  he  took  a  short  stroll,  as  usual,  on  the  lawn 
in  the  further  garden,  with  the  Mend  and  former  pupil,  from 
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whom  the  accoant  of  these  last  few  days  has  been  cbieflv  de- 
rived. His  conversation  with  him  tnined  on  some  points  in  the 
school  of  Oxford  Theology,  in  regard  to  which  he  thought  him 
to  be  in  error ;  particularly  he  dwelt  seriously,  bat  Idodly,  o& 
what  he  conceived  to  be  false  notions  of  the  £acbarist,  insist- 
ing, especially,  that  our  I^rd  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the 
highest  spiritual  blessings  can  be  conferred  only  or  diieflj 
through  the  reception  of  material  elements, — urging  with  great 
earnestness,  when  it  was  said  that  there  might  be  various  modes 
of  spiritual  agency,  "My  dear  Lake, ^ God  be  praised,  weaiv 
told  the  great  mode  by  which  we  are  affected — we  have  His 
own  blessed  assurance,  '  The  words  which  I  speak  unto  you, 
they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life.* " 

At  nine  o'clock  was  a  supper,  which,  on  the  last  evening  of 
the  summer  half-year,  he  gave  to  the  Sixth  Form  boys  of  his 
own  house;  and  they  were  struck  with  the  cheerfulness  and 
liveliness  of  his  manner,  talking  of  the  end  of  the  half-year, 
and  the  pleasure  of  his  returning  to  Fox  How  in  the  next  week, 
and  observing,  in  allusion  to  the  departure  of  so  many  of  the 
boys,  "  How  strange  the  Chapel  will  look  to-morrow." 

The  school  business  was  now  completely  over.  The  old 
school-house  servant,  who  had  been  about  the  place  many 
years,  came  to  receive  the  final  accounts,  and  delighted  after- 
wards to  tell  how  Iiis  master  had  kept  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
talking  to  him  with  more  than  usual  kindness  and  confidence. 

One  more  act,  the  last  before  he  retired  that  night,  remains 
to  be  recorded, — the  last  entry  in  his  Diary,  which  was  not 
known  or  seen  till  the  next  morning,  when  it  was  discovered 
by  those  to  whom  every  word  bore  a  weight  and  meaning,  which 
he  who  wrote  it  had  but  httle  anticipated. 

"  Saturday  evening,  June  11th. — The  day  after  to-morrow  is  my 
birthduy,  if  I  am  permitted  to  live  to  see  it— my  forty-seventh  birth- 
day since  my  birth.  How  large  a  portion  of  my  life  on  earth  is  already 
passed.  And  then— what  is  to  follow  this  life  ?  How  visibly  my 
outward  work  seems  contracting  and  softening  away  into  the  gentler 
employments  of  old  age.  In  one  sense,  how  nearly  can  I  now  say, 
'  Vixi.'  And  1  thank  God  tliat,  as  far  as  ambition  is  concerned,  it 
is,  1  trust,  fully  mortified ;  I  have  no  desire  other  than  to  step  back 
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from  my  present  place  in  the  world,  and  not  to  rise  to  a  higher. 
Still  there  iire  works  which,  with  Gud's  permission,  I  wonhl  <h  be- 
fore the  night  rometh ;  especially  ihnt  great  work",  if  I  might  be 
permitted  to  take  part  in  it.  But  above  all,  let  me  mind  my  own 
personal  work, — to  keep  myself  pure  and  zealous  and  believing, — 
labouring  to  do  God's  will,  yet  not  ansinua  tlint  it  should  be 
done  by  me  rather  than  by  others,  if  God  disapproves  of  my 
doing  it." 

It  was  between  five  and  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  that 
ho  awoke  with  n  sharp  pain  ncross  his  chost,  which  he  men- 
tioned to  lus  wife,  on  Ijtr  (inking  wLetliur  he  felt  well, — Adding 
that  he  had  felt  it  slightly  on  the  preceding  day,  before  and 
after  bathing.  He  then  again  composed  himself  to  sleep;  but 
her  watchful  care,  always  anxious,  oven  to  nervousness,  at  the 
least  indication  of  illness,  vma  at  once  awakened,  and  on  find- 
ing from  him  that  tbe  pain  increased,  and  that  it  seemed  to  pass 
&om  his  chest  to  his  left  arm,  lior  alarm  was  bo  much  roused 
ii-om  a  remembrance  of  Laving  heard  of  this  in  connection  with 
Angina  Pectoris,  and  its  fatal  conscqnences,  that  in  spite  of  his 
remonstrances,  she  rose  and  culled  up  au  old  ser\ant,  whom  they 
usually  consulted  in  cases  of  illness,  from  her  having  so  long 
attended  the  sick  bed  of  his  sister  Susannah.  Iteussured  by 
her  confidence  that  there  was  no  ground  for  fear,  but  still 
anxious,  Mis.  Arnold  returned  to  his  room.  She  observed  him 
as  she  was  di'essing  herself,  lying  still,  but  with  Iuh  Lands 
clasped.  Lis  lips  moving,  and  Lis  eyes  raised  upwards,  as  if 
engaged  in  prayer,  when  all  at  once  he  repeated,  firmly  and 
eonxeslly,  "And  Jesus  said  unto  bim,  Thomas,  because  thou 
bast  seen  thou  hast  believed;  blessed  are  they  wlio  liave  not 
Been,  and  yet  Lave  believed;"  and  soon  afterwards,  with  a 
solemnity  of  manner  and  deptli  of  utterance  which  spoke 
more  than  the  words  themselves,  '*  But  if  ye  be  without 
chastisement,  whereof  all  are  partakers,  then  are  yo  bastards 
and  not  sons." 

From  time  to  time  he  seemed  to  be  in  severe  suffering ;  and, 
on   the  entrance  of  the  old  sen'ant    before  mentioned,    siud, 

*  To  pnrent  uij  poMibilily  of  niKonccption,  it  ma/  be  ai  well  to  rofcr  to 
cbmpUrir.  p.  107. 
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^  Ai  '.  Elizaic^sca.  if  I  had  been  m  mnA  •ccuatomed  to  pain  as 
i^mr  -^-oar- a>  Tie.  I  sac^ilti  D^ar  h  betGer.*  To  his  wifr,  hov- 
er^r.  b*  ^ci^rrti  =•:  -fTpr^ss'TCs  cf  acrxte  p«ni.  dw^Img  onlj  ca 
iL;  ^frofcts  >:f  -McrnncT?  saae.  wati  ohservia^  that  he  did  not 
kr':v  -vhflc  :i  w^d.  B^^  ;br  mc??  th^n  osoal  eazsestziess  whid 
Burksd  lii  •:&•=  ci'I  maozisr,  espmallT  in.  repeating  the  verses 
£rcci  Sirfrczr?.  Lid  &zmxzi  aroosed  her  worst  fears;  and  site 
ori-rT^i  c^ess^nrrr^  ;•:  t:<  seti:  f-inr  medical  assscaneer  which  be 
hai  &:  £r«t  r^qriesced  hs*  hoc  to  do.  from  aoc  Hkm^  to  distnrb 
a:  :ra:  t^.j  hccr  the  csiial  medioal  attendant^  vho  had  beee 
siifrrizLz  fri'Cn  iadi«pi:>ad*jii.  She  then  took  op  the  Fnm 
B>>jk.  and  vis  I  >:<kinz  £?r  a  Psaim  to  read  to  him,  when  be 
said  qiicilT,  •'  Trie  fifW-first,'" — widch  she  acoordiDglT  read  by 
hi«  Di=ti±ide.  remicdinz  him.  at  the  serenth  Terse,  that  it  wm 
the  faTooriie  verse  of  cne  of  the  old  afanswomcti,  whom  he  was 
in  the  habic  of  visiiinz ;  and  at  the  tvelfth  Teise,  *'  O  give  me 
the  comfort  of  Thy  h>elp  a^ain,  and  staMish  me  with  Thj  free 
spirit:" — he  repeated  it  after  her  renr  eamestlT.  She  then 
reftd  the  prayer  in  the  "  Visitation  of  the  Sick,"  heginningr 
''  The  Almighty  I»rd,  who  is  a  most  strong  tower,"  &£.,  kneel- 
ing herself  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  alteriiig  it  into  a 
common  prayer  for  them  both. 

As  the  c!'>:k  struck  a  quaner  to  seven,  Dr.  Bueknill  ^the 
son  of  the  usaal  medical  attendant)  entered  the  room.  He 
was  then  lyinsr  on  his  back, — his  countenance  much  as  nsual, 
— his  pulse,  tLoueb  regular,  was  very  quick,  and  there  -was  cold 
perspiration  on  the  brow  and  cheeks.  But  his  tone  was  cheer- 
ful.— "How  is  your  father?"  he  asked,  on  the  physician's 
entrance :  '*  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  yoa  so  early — I  knew  that 
your  father  was  unwell,  and  that  you  had  enough  to  do."  He 
described  the  pain,  speaking  of  it  as  having  been  very  sever?, 
and  then  said,  '•  AVhat  is  it  ?  "  Whilst  the  physician  was  paus- 
ing for  a  moment  before  he  replied,  the  pain  returned,  and 
remedies  were  applied  till  it  passed  away ;  and  Mrs.  Arnold, 
seeing  by  the  measures  used  that  the  medical  man  was  himself 
alarmed,  left  the  room  for  a  few  moments  to  call  up  her  second 
sou,  the  eldest  of  the  family  then  at  Rugby,  and  impart  her 
anxiety  to  him;    and  during  her  absence  her  husband  again 
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asked  ^-bat  it  was,  and  was  answered  timt  it  was  spasm  of  the 
heart.  He  exclaimed,  in  liis  peculiar  manner  of  recognition, 
"Ha!"  and  then  ou  being  asked  if  he  bad  ever  in  liiu  life 
fainted, — **  No,  never."  If  he  bad  ever  had  difiRcuIty  of 
breathing? — "  No,  never."  If  he  had  ever  had  sliarp  pain  in 
the  chest? — "  No,  never"  If  any  of  bis  family  bad  ever  hod 
diaea.se  of  the  chest? — "Yes,  my  father  had — he  died  of  it.' 
What  age  was  he  ?— "  Fifty-three."  Was  it  suddenly  fatal  ? — 
"  Yes,  suddenly  fatal."  He  then  asked,  "  If  disease  of  the 
heart  was  a  common  disease  ?" — "Not  very  common."  "  Where 
do  we  find  it  most?" — "In  large  towns.  I  tliink."  "Why?" 
(Two  or  three  causes  were  mentioned.)  "  Is  it  generally  fatal?" 
— "  Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  is." 

The  physician  tlien  quitted  the  house  for  medicine,  leaving 
Mrs.  Arnold  now  fully  aware  from  him  of  her  husband's  state. 
At  this  moment  she  was  joined  by  her  son,  who  entered  the 
room  with  no  serious  apprehension,  and,  on  his  coming  up  to 
the  bed,  hia  fiither,  with  his  usual  gladness  of  expression 
towards  him,  asked,  "  How  is  your  deafness,  my  boy?"  (he  had 
been  suffering  from  it  the  night  before,) — and  then,  playfully 
alluding  to  an  old  accusation  against  him,  "  you  must  not  stay 
here;  you  know  you  do  not  like  a  sick  room."  He  then  sat 
down  with  his  mother  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  presently  his 
father  said  in  a  low  voice  ;  *'My  son,  thank  God  for  me;"  and 
as  liis  son  did  not  at  once  catch  his  meanin^^  ho  went  on,  say- 
ing,— "Thank  God,  Tom,  for  giving  me  this  pain;  I  have 
suffered  so  little  pain  in  my  life,  that  I  feel  it  is  very  good  for 
me:  now  God  baa  given  it  to  me,  and  I  do  so  thank  Him  for 
it."  And  again,  after  a  pause,  be  said, — alluding  to  a  wish 
which  his  son  had  often  beard  him  express,  tliat  if  he  ever  had 
to  suffer  pnin,  his  faculties  might  be  unaffected  by  it,—"  How 
thankful  T  am  that  my  iiuad  is  untouched."  Meanwhile  his 
wife,  who  still  had  sounding  in  her  ears  the  tone  in  which  be 
had  repeated  the  passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
again  turned  to  the  Prayer  Book,  and  began  to  read  the 
Exhortation,  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  "Visitation  of  the  Sick." 
He  listened  with  deep  aLteutiou,  saying  emphatically, — "  Yes," 
at  the  end  of  many  of  the  sentences.     "  There  should  be  no 
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greater  comfort  to  Christian  persons  than  to  be  znade  like  unto 
Christ." — "  Yes."  "  By  sofferizig  padently  trembles,  adreisiues, 
and  sicknese." — "  Yes."  "  He  entered  not  into  His  giorr 
before  He  was  cracified." — "  Yes."  At  the  words  "  ereriasdi^ 
life,"  she  stopped,  and  his  son  said, — "  I  wish,  dear  Papa,  we 
had  yoa  at  Fox  How."  He  made  no  answer,  bat  the  last  ooa- 
scioiis  look,  which  remained  fixed  in  his  wife's  memory,  w 
the  look  of  intense  tenderness  and  love  with  which  he  smiled 
upon  them  both  at  that  momenL 

The  physician  now  retamed  with  the  medicines,  and  the 
former  remedies  were  applied :  there  was  a  slight  return  of  the 
spasms,  after  which  he  said ; — '*  If  the  pain  is  again  as  severe 
as  it  was  before  yoa  came,  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  bear  it" 
Ho  then,  with  his  eyes  fixed  npon  the  physician,  who  rather 
felt  than  hew  them  upon  him,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  not 
U)  answer  the  exact  truth,  repeated  one  or  two  of  his  former 
questions  about  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  ended  with  asking, 
"  Ih  it  likely  to  return?"  and,  on  being  told  that  it  was,  "Is 
it  generally  suddenly  fatal  ?  " — "  Generally."  On  being  asked 
whether  ho  had  any  pain,  he  replied  that  he  had  none,  but  fiwm 
Uio  application  of  the  external  remedies;  and  then,  a  few 
momentB  afterwards,  inquired  what  medicine  was  to  be  given; 
iind  on  being  told,  answered,  *'  Ah,  very  well."  The  physician, 
wlio  WHS  dropping,'  tlie  laudanum  into  a  glass,  turned  round,  and 
Huw  Iiim  looking  quite  calm,  but  with  his  eyes  shut.  In  another 
minute  lie  heard  a  rattle  in  the  tiiroat,  and  a  convulsive  strug- 
gle,— Hew  to  the  bed,  caught  his  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
called  to  ono  of  the  servants  to  fetch  Mrs.  Arnold.  She  had 
but  just  left  the  room  before  his  last  conversation  with  the  phy- 
sician, in  order  to  acquaint  her  son  with  his  father's  danger,  of 
whieli  he  was  still  unconscious,  when  she  heard  herself  called 
from  above.  She  rushed  up  stairs,  told  her  son  to  bring  the 
r(!st  of  the  children,  and  with  her  own  hands  applied  the  reme- 
dies that  were  brought,  in  the  hope  of  reviving  animation, 
tliough  herself  feeling,  from  the  moment  that  she  saw  him,  that 
lie  jiad  alreody  passed  away.  He  was  indeed  no  longer  con- 
s(!iouH.  The  sobs  and  cries  of  his  children  as  they  entered  and 
saw  their  father's  state,  made  no  impression  upon    him — the 
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eyes  were  fixed — the  oountenonoQ  was  unmoved :  tbere  was  a 
"heaving  of  tbe  chest — deep  gasps  escaped  nt  prolonged  inter- 
vals,-— and  just  aa  the  usual  medical  attendant  arrived,  and  as 
the  old  school-house  servant^  in  an  agony  of  grief,  rushed  with 
the  others  into  the  room,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  his  master  once 
mure, — ho  breathed  his  last. 

tit  must  have  been  shortly  before  eight  a.m.  that  he  expired, 
ough  it  waa  nnturtdly  impossible  fur  those  who  were  present 
to  adjust  their  recollections  of  what  passed  with  precise  exact- 
ness of  time  or  place.  So  short  and  sudden  had  been  the 
seizure,  that  hardly  any  one  out  of  the  household  itscH'  had 
heard  of  his  illness  before  its  fatal  close.  His  guest,  and  former 
pupil,  (who  had  slept  in  a  remote  port  of  the  bouse,)  was 
coming  down  to  breakfast  as  usual,  thinking  of  questions  to 
wliich  llie  conversation  of  the  preceding  night  had  given  rise, 
and  which,  by  tbe  great  kindness  of  his  manner,  he  felt  doubly 
©ncournged  to  ask  him,  when  he  was  met  on  iho  staircase  by 
the  announcement  of  his  death.  The  masters  knew  nothing 
till  the  moment,  when,  almost  at  the  same  time  at  the  different 
boarding-houses,  the  fatal  message  was  delivered  in  all  iU 
startling  abruptness,  '*  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  dead."  What  that 
Sunday  was  in  Kugby,  it  is  hard  fully  to  represent :  the  incre- 
dulity— the  bewilderment — tlie  agitated  i  nquiries  for  every 
detail — the  blank,  more  awful  than  soitow,  that  prevailed 
through  the  vacant  services  of  tliat  long  and  dreary  day — llie 
feeling  as  if  the  very  place  had  passed  away  with  him  who  hud 
so  emphadcally  been  in  every  sense  its  head — the  aynipathy 
whioh  hardly  dared  to  contemplate,  and  which  yet  could  not  but 
fix  the  thoughts  and  looks  of  alt  on  the  desolate  house,  where 
the  fatherless  family  were  gathered  round  the  chamber  of  death. 
Five  of  his  children  were  awaiting  their  father's  iirrival  at 
Fox  How.  To  them  the  news  was  brought  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, bv  the  same  pupil  who  had  been  in  the  house  at  his  death, 
and  who  long  would  remember  the  hour  when  he  a-ached  the 
place,  just  as  the  early  siunmor  dawn — the  dawn  of  that  forty- 
seventh  birthday — was  breaking  over  that  beautiful  valley,  every 
shrub  and  every  flower  in  all  its  freshness  and  luxuriance  speak- 
ing of  liim  who  had  so  tenderly  fostered  their  growth  around  the 
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a:^^:ir.t>d  honic'^  of  his  old  age.  On  the  evening  of  that  dir 
vhioh  ih;y  had  be<en  fondly  preparing  to  celebrate  vith  its osni 
pt.'<isiiTv$,  chey  arrived  at  Rugby  in  time  to  see  their  iatber^ 
tsio^?  in  dfA:h, 

\\c  wa$  buried  on  (he  following  Friday,  the  very  day  ve^ 
*.:t.-x\  :ri".ii  :ho  *Aine  house,  two  and  two  in  like  manner, » 
K:*::y  ot'  shose  who  now  joined  in  the  funeral  procession  to  ttt 
Oh:(ivI.  h»d  followed  him  in  full  health  and  vigour  to  thepuMc 
si\\v:'o#  in  the  *i-hool.  It  was  attended  by  his  whole  familj, 
b\  frA^Jik'  oi'  hi$  friends  and  former  pupils  who  had  assembkc 
t'vut  vHrio',i#  pans  during  the  week,  and  by  many  of  the  neigii- 
bo'.inuc  olervry  aud  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  both  rich  and 
pvvr.  l'*:o  eorvmony  was  performed  by  Mr.  Moultrie,  Ecctor 
o:*  Kuchy,  frv^m  tb.ai  place  which,  for  fourteen  years,  had  bea 
o^\'::i»u\i  ouly  by  him  who  was  gone,  and  to  whom  every  pirt  of 
tha:  C::aih'I  owed  its  (vouliar  interest ;  and  his  remains  vcR 
deivs::e\i  in  che  Cb.Auecl  immediately  under  the  ConuQunioD- 
tHb!.\ 

Ouvv  nu*r\*  his  tauiily  met  in  the  Chapel  on  the  foUoving 
i^ut:day,  ,^v.d  partook  of  tlie  Holy  Communion  at  his  gr&T(, 
aiul  benrvl  rxud  the  sermon  prvaohed  by  him  in  the  preceding 
>i*:;r.  v*.^.  •' Kaiih  rvivimphrtnt  in  Peath."  And  yet  one  more 
s.";\:.*o  ::*  .\".i:\i^\io:i  with  him  took  plaee  in  the  Chapel,  when, 
x^v.  i:\'  tit's:  S;:::a:iy  ^'t'  i\w  next  Imlf-yoar,  the  school,  which  had 
d:*ii\!>i\i  v^:;  i\\c  c\c  ot'  his  Joatlu  assembled  again  witliin  its 
wrtlU  uiivl;T  l;is  >'.iv\*ossv^r.  aiul  wiinessod  in  the  funeral  services. 
With  \\\\w\\  tV.at  duY  W'ls  obsened.  the  last  public  tribute  of 
sorrow  iv^  their  .imparted  nirt:*ter. 

Nowhere  eouM  the  shook  have  been  so  overwhehnin*' as  in 
the  iuuuedirtie  eireie  of  his  iViends  and  pupils.  But  the  sensa- 
tion ovvasioned  byhis  death  was  tar  wider  than  the  limits  of  bis 
pei-soual  rtei|uaiiuauee.  In  lAmdon»  and  still  more  in  Oxford, 
when*  his  name  had  always  excited  so  much  interest, — where 
the  hist  impression  of  him  had  been  ouoof  such  life  and  enenrr, 
nuii  o(  sueh  promise  for  the  future. — ll»e  tidings  wore  received, 
by  men  of  the  most  various  parties,  with  the  shock  which  ac- 
companies the  announeement  of  a  loss  believed  to  be  at  once 
general  and  irreparable.    Few  men,  it  was  felt,  after  having 
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centres  of  love  and  interest  to  a  circle  in  itself  so  large, 
bav©  been  known  and  lionoured  in  a  circle  yet  larger,  and  re- 
CnoTed  from  both,  by  an  end  so  sudden  and  solemn.  Some 
notion  of  the  general  eympatby  may  be  formod  by  the  notices 
of  bis  death  m  most  of  the  periodicals  of  the  years  18i2,  43,  -14, 
amongst  wliith  may  be  especially  mentioned  the  organs  of  the 
two  most  opposite  parties,  the  extreme  Radical  and  the  extreme 
Oxford  school,  "with  both  of  which  in  life  he  had  bad  so  little 
of  friendly  intercourse.  As  a  testimony  of  gratitude  to  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  education,  n  public  subscription  was  set 
on  foot,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Committee,  consisting  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  different  political  and  ecclesiastical 
parties,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  applied,  after  the  erection  of  a 
monument  in  Rugby  Chapel,  to  the  foundation  of  scholarships, 
to  be  enjoyed  in  tlio  lirst  instance  by  his  sons  in  succession,  and 
afterwards  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  general  study  at 
Rugby,  and  of  the  pursuit  of  history  at  Oxford, 

But  however  wide  was  the  sense  of  his  Iosh,  and  the  tribute 
of  respect  to  his  memory,  it  was  only  in  the  narrower  range  of 
those  who  knew  him,  especially  of  those  who  had  been  brought 
up  under  his  charge,  thot  the  solemnity  of  tlie  event  could  be 
fully  appreciated.  Mony  were  the  testimonies  borne  by  them 
to  the  greatness  of  their  loss,  which  it  is  impossible  here  to 
record.  But  it  may  be  permitted  to  close  this  narrative  with  a 
letter  to  his  widow  from  a  former  pupil,  whose  name  has  already 
occurred  in  these  pages,  which  it  has  been  thought  allowable  to 
publish,  (though  of  course  only  the  utteranoa  of  the  first  feelings 
of  private  sorrow,)  as  giving  the  impression  left  upon  one  who 
had  been  parted  from  him  for  three  years  in  a  distant  country, 
and  to  whom  his  fellow  scljolars  will,  it  is  felt,  willingly  leave 
the  expression  of  thoughts  and  hopes  in  which  so  many  will  be 
able  more  or  less  to  share. 


I 


Hobart  Town,  Tan  Dietnen's  Land,  Nor,  16, 18i2. 


DEAR   MKS.   ARNOLD, 

If  you  knew  the  true  affection  I  had  for  him  whom  we  have 
lost,  you  would  not  forbid  my  writing  of  my  grief  to  one  most 
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near  and  dear  to  bim  vrhon  here  below.  No  one  inspint 
encouraged  my  undertaking  bere  as  he  did  ;  do  letters  v« 
sure  to  bring  fresb  hopes  and  happiness  as  ibo»e  whicl 
sever  come  again  from  him.  It  was  not  so  much  what  h^ 
in  them,  as  the  sense  which  they  conveyed,  that  he  stiU  wii 
he  had  ever  been,  the  same  earnest  f&ithful  friend.  It  mi 
which  made  one  feel  that,  while  he  was  alive,  it  would  il 
be  pusillanimous  to  shrink  from  mointuiniDg' what  was: 
right.  This  I  felt  Uie  last  time  I  orer  saw  him,  in 
of  1639.  He  rose  early  and  spent  the  last  houi 
before  we  separated  for  ever;  he  to  bis  scliool  work' 
my  journey  here.  We  were  in  the  dining-room,  and  I 
remember  the  autumnal  dawn — it  woe  calm  and  overcast,  ■ 
impressed  itself  on  my  memory,  because  it  ag-reed  wiih  the) 
than  usual  quietness ;  Uie  few  words  of  counsel  which  stillj 
me  irom  time  to  time ;  the  manner  in  which  the  oooufl 
kindnesses  were  offered  to  one  soon  to  be  out  of  their  rMfl 
ever;  the  promise  of  support  through  evil  fortune  or  good,! 
words,  once  repeated,  exceeding  my  hu'gcst  deserts;  ani 
the  earnest  blossing  and  farewell  from  lips  never  Again  to^ 
in  my  hearing.  Uis  countenance  and  manner  and  drteaH 
hand,  and  every  movement  are  all  before  me  now  more  d 
than  any  picture — and  you  will  understand  full  well  bovd 
scene  like  this  has  an  impressiveness  unrivalled  by  the  gfl 
excitements.  The  uncertain  consciousness  that  tliis  p^ 
might  be  the  lost  hung  about  it  at  the  time ;  and  preserv^ 
recollection  of  it,  till  now  that  the  sad  certainty  givee  I 
importauce  to  tlie  slightest  particular.  I 

I  feel  how  unequal  I  am  to  offer  you  any  conaolatiod 
you  dn  not  already  possess,  in  the  far  more  solemn  and  |M 
parting  to  which  you  have  been,  colled.  Bat  how  unll 
would  it  have  been,  had  you  foreseen  that  each  day  was  drt 
nearer  and  nearer  to  that  fatal  event,  as  surely  as  you  now] 
that  every  passing  hour  is  on  hour  nearer  to  a  happy  tm< 
Fear  not  but  that  he  will  be  himself  again — sonae  good  va4 
asleep  in  Jesus  so  full  of  in^miitics,  that  they  cannot  bi 
greutly  uhiuiged  boLh  iu  body  ru^d  mind  by  the  healing  mi 
of  the  HesuiTection.     But  will  not  those  who  die,  as  Mosa 
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Elias  did,  in  the  fulness  of  their  labours  and  their  strength, 
be  as  quickly  recognised  as  were  Moses  and  Elias  by  the  faith- 
ful in  God's  holy  mount?  As  our  Saviour's  wounds  were  healed 
on  the  morning  of  the  Besurrection,  so  shall  his  mortal  disease 
be  healed,  and  all  that  we  most  loved  in  him  shall  become  im- 
mortal. The  tone  of  earnestness  shall  be  there,  deepened  per- 
haps into  a  more  perfect  beauty  by  a  closer  intercourse  with  the 
Son  of  Man,  when  his  ears  have  heard  the  "  Verily,  verily,  I 
Bay  unto  you,"  that  once  used  to  be  heard  upon  the  earth — the 
cheerfulness  shall  be  there  without  a  cloud  to  dim  it  throughout 
all  eternity, — and  how  will  the  most  aspiring  visions  of  reform- 
ation that  ever  filled  his  mind  on  earth  be  more  than  accom- 
plished in  that  day  of  the  restitution  of  all  things  !  How  will  he 
rejoice  in  his  strength  and  immortality,  as  he  busies  himself  to 
perform  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  no  longer  doubted  or  dis- 
puted by  men !  What  member  of  the  Divine  Body  will  glory 
more  than  he  will  in  the  catholic  and  perfect  union  of  men  with 
each  other  and  with  God. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Arnold,  you  have  been  heretofore  a  kind  friend 
to  one  who  is  neither  forgetful  nor  ungrateful.  But,  when  thus 
gazing  up  into  heaven  after  him,  I  remember  that  you  are  his, 
I  pray  with  a  double  earnestness  that  you  may  follow  him,  and 
that  when  your  time  is  come,  you  may  present  to  him  the 
greatest  blessing  that  can  now  he  added  to  his  full  cup  of  joy, 
yourself  and  your  children  perfect  before  the  throne  of  God. 
Accept  this  blessing  from  your  true  and  sincere  Mend, 

JOHN  FHILIP  6KLL. 
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APPENDIX. 


PRATESS. 

WIITTZS  BT  DB.  AMOLD  FOE  TAMOUS  OCCASIONS  15 
ECGBT  SCHOOL. 


I.      FBATXA   READ   ETEKT  1COB2II5G   TSS   THK    SIXTH   VOBX. 
(S«e  cbapL  IIL  p.  103.) 

O  Lord,  vbo  br  Thr  holy  Apostle,  has  taught  as  to  do  all  things 

the  name  of  the  Lori  Jesus  and  to  Thv  glory,  gire  Thv  Vlessii 
we  prav  Thee,  to  this  our  dailv  work,  that  we  mav  do  it  in  &ii 
and  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  onto  men.  All  oar  powers 
bodv  and  mind  are  Thine,  and  we  would  fain  devote  them  to  T 
service.  Sanctify  them  and  the  work  in  which  they  are  engage* 
let  us  not  be  slothful,  but  fervent  in  spirit,  and  do  Thou,  O  Lord, 
bless  our  efforts  that  they  may  bring  forth  in  us  the  fniits  of  tr 
wisdom.  Strengthen  the  faculties  of  our  minds  and  dispose  as 
exert  them,  but  let  us  always  remember  to  esert  them  for  T 
glory,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  Thy  kingdom,  and  save  us  frc 
all  pride,  and  vanity,  and  reliance  upon  our  own  power  or  wisdoi 
Teach  us  to  seek  after  tnith  and  enable  os  to  gain  it ;  bat  en 
that  we  may  ever  speak  the  truth  in  love: — that,  while  we  ka 
earthly  things,  we  may  know  Thee,  and  be  known  by  Thee,  throo 
and  in  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Give  us  this  day  Thy  Holy  Spii 
that  we  may  be  Thine  in  body  and  spirit  in  all  our  work  and  all  c 
refreshments,  through  Jesus  Christ  Thy  Son,  our  Lord.     Amen. 
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II.      PRAYEB   USED   ON   SUNDAY   EVENING  IN   THE   SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

O  Lord  our  God,  we  are  once  again  arrived  at  the  evening  of  Thy 
holy  day.    May  Thy  Spirit  render  it  truly  blest  to  us ! 

We  have  attended  the  public  service  of  Thy  Church ;  Thou 
knowest,  O  Lord,  and  our  own  consciences  each  know  also,  whether 
while  we  worshipped  Thee  in  form,  we  worshipped  Thee  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  Thou  knowest,  and  our  own  consciences  know  also, 
whether  we  are  or  are  likely  to  be  any  the  better  for  what  we  have 
heard  with  our  outward  ears  this  day. 

Forgive  us,  Lord,  for  this  great  sin  of  despising  the  means  of 
grace  which  Thou  hast  given  us.  Forgive  us  for  all  our  careless- 
ness, inattention,  and  hardness  of  heart :  forgive  us  for  having  been 
far  from  Thee  in  mind,  when  our  lips  and  outward  expression 
seemed  near  to  Thee. 

Lord,  will  it  be  so  for  ever?  Shall  we  ever  hear  and  not  heed? 
And  when  our  life  is  drawing  near  to  its  end,  as  this  day  is  now, 
shall  we  then  feel  that  we  have  lived  without  Thee  in  the  world, 
and  that  we  are  dying  unforgiven  ?  Gracious  Father,  be  pleased  to 
touch  our  hearts  in  time  with  trouble,  with  sorrow,  with  sickness, 
with  disappointment,  with  anything  that  may  hinder  them  from 
being  bard  to  the  end,  and  leading  us  to  eternal  ruin. 

Thou  knowest  our  particular  temptations  here.  Help  us  with 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  struggle  against  them.  Save  us  from  being 
ashamed  of  Thee  and  of  our  duty.  Save  us  from  the  base  and  de- 
grading fear  of  one  another.  Save  us  from  idleness  and  thought- 
lessness. Save  us  &om  the  sin  of  falsehood  and  lying.  Save  us 
from  unkindness  and  selfishness,  caring  only  for  ourselves  and  not 
for  Thee,  and  for  our  neighbours. 

Thou  who  knowest  all  our  weaknesses,  save  us  from  ourselves, 
and  our  own  evil  hearts.  Renew  us  with  Thy  Spirit  to  walk  as 
becomes  those  whom  Thou  hast  redeemed,  through  Thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Saviour.    Amen. 

in.      PBATEB   USED  AFTEB  CONFIBUATION  AND   COHHUNION. 

O  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for  having  preserved  us  safe  from  all  the 
perils  and  dangers  of  this  day  :  that  Thou  hast  given  us  health  and 
strength,  food  and  clothing,  and  whilst  there  are  so  many  who  are 
poor,  so  many  who  are  sick,  so  many  who  are  in  sorrow,  that  Thou 
hast  given  us  so  richly  such  manifold  and  great  blessings. 

B  8  2 
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Tet  more,  O  L»>rd.  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  mercies  to  us  in  Tbj 
Son  Jestxs  Christ.  We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  infinite  love  ahoini  in 
oar  redemption,  that  Thou  hast  opened,  through  Thy  beloved  Soo, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
foil  assorance  of  hope  which  Thon  hast  given  as«  that  if  our  earthly 
tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we  have  yet  a  boilding  of  God,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  Thoa  hast  shown  to  oi 
nothing  bat  ^Dodness,  O  Lord,  for  this  life  and  for  life  eternal ;  sd 
vet  we  have  sinned*  and  are  sinning  against  Thee  daily.  We  ait 
forfeiting  all  Thy  blessings,  and  taming  them  into  a  corse.  F(ffgivt 
OS,  for  Jesos  Christ  *s  sake,  all  and  each,  for  all  oar  many  sios  in 
thoaght,  word,  and  deed ;  whether  known  to  others,  or  to  our  own 
consdenoe  alone,  or  forgotten  even  by  oar  own  careless  hearts,  but 
known  and  recorded  bv  Tbee.  against  the  great  day  of  judgment 

One  thing  more,  O  Lord,  we  pray  for,  without  which  all  theK 
blessings  shall  only  condemn  us  the  more  heavily.  O  Lord,  in- 
crease and  keep  alive  in  us  Thy  &ith.  Let  not  the  world,  and  ooi 
own  health,  and  the  many  good  things  which  Thoa,hast  given  as. 
prove  a  snare  unto  as.  Let  us  endure,  as  seeing  by  faith.  Thee  who 
art  invisible. 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  didst  take  our  nature  upon  Thee,  and 
art  now  standing  as  the  Sou  of  Man  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high,  reveal  Thyself  to  oar  minds  and  hearts,  as  Thou 
didst  to  the  bodily  eyes  of  Thy  martvr  Stephen.  As  Thou  didst 
comfort  and  strengthen  him  in  his  sufleriug,  so,  O  Liord,  do  Thou 
warn  and  chasten  us  in  our  enjoyments :  making  us  to  know  and 
feel  that  in  Thee  is  our  only  life,  and  that  if  we  cleave  not  to  Thee, 
and  have  not  Theo  abiding  in  us,  we  are  dead  now,  and  shall  be 
dead  for  ever. 

Quicken  in  us  the  remembrance  of  our  baptism :  how  we  were 
pledged  to  become  Thy  true  servants  aud  soldiers  to  our  lives'  end. 
Dispose  us  all  to  renew  this  pledge  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts, 
both  those  of  us  who  are  goiug  to  receive  the  rite  of  confirmation 
soon,  and  those  of  us  who  have  received  it  already,  and  those  of  us 
who  may  expect  to  receive  it  hereafter.  Quicken  in  as  many  of  us 
as  have  either  this  day  or  heretofore  been  partakers  in  the  com- 
munion of  Tliy  body  aud  blood,  the  remembrance  of  that  blessed 
sacrament,  that  we  gave  ourselves  therein  to  be  wholly  Thine,  in 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  that  we  might  evermore  dwell  in  Thee,  and 
Thou  in  us. 
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O  Holj  Spirit  of  God,  who  art  the  onlj-  author  of  all  spiritual 
quicken  us  with  Thy  power,  uud  preserve  and  quicken  us  in  the 
which  is  Thy  gift.  Forgive  us  that  we  linve  so  often  grieved 
Thee,  and  preserve  us  from  grieviugThee  so  long  and  bo  often,  that 
Thou  will  depart  from  us  for  evermore,  and  leave  us  to  a  slate 
beyond  repentance,  and  beyond  forgiveness.  Teach  us  to  remember 
that  every  day  which  wo  spend  carelessly  and  unprofitably,  we  are 
grieving  Thee,  and  tempting  Thee  to  leave  us.  Let  not  our  pros- 
perity harden  our  hearts  to  our  destruction.  Screen  us  from  the 
horrible  sin  of  casting  ft  stumbling-block  in  our  brother's  way,  of 
tempting  him  to  evil,  or  discouraging  him  from  good  by  our  example, 
or  by  our  hiughter,  or  by  our  unkindness  and  i>er8ecution. 

O  Lord  Ahuighty,  tliia  day  is  now  drawing  to  its  end.  May  the 
means  of  grace  which  Thou  hast  given  us  in  it  work  good  in  us  for 
to-morrow,  and  the  days  to  come.  May  Thy  blessing  be  with  us  on 
this  6rst  day  of  the  week,  to  guide  us  and  to  strengthen  us  even  to 
its  end. 

Bless  all  our  friendn  in  all  places,  and  keep  them  in  Thy  faith 
and  fear:  bleas  Thy  universal  church  milit^uit  here  on  earth,  and 
graut  that  all  who  confess  with  their  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  may 
believe  on  Him  in  their  hearts,  to  life  everlasting.  Bless  our 
Queen  and  our  country ;  that  we  tnay  bo  a  Christian  people,  not  in 
word  only,  but  in  power.  Bless  this  school,  that  it  may  be  a  place 
of  godly  education,  to  Thy  glory  and  the  salvation  of  our  own  souls. 
Fill  us  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  labour  in  our  several 
duties  towards  one  another  and  towards  Thee,  as  befits  those  whom 
Thou  host  redeemed  by  tlic  blood  of  Thy  dear  Son. 

Finally,  we  thank  Thee  for  ail  those,  whether  we  have  known 
them  on  earth,  or  whether  they  were  strangers  to  ua,  who  have 
departed  this  life  in  Thy  faith  and  fear;  and  who  are  safe  and  at 
rest  till  the  day  of  Thy  coming.  Increase  their  number,  O  Lord, 
and  enable  us  through  Thy  grace  to  be  of  their  company,  that  when 
Thou  comest  in  Thy  glorious  majesty,  and  tibalt  call  us  all  to  judg- 
ment, we  may  stand  with  all  Thy  faithful  people  at  lliy  right  hand, 
and  may  hoar  Thee  call  us  '* blessed,"  and  bid  us  enter  into  Thy 
kiugdom  to  see  God  face  to  face. 


IV.       PRAYER    USED    IK    THE    SICK    ROOMS. 

O  Lord   and  heavenly   Father,  we  c^nie  before  Thee  witli  our 
humble  thanks  for  all  Thy  mercies  towards  us,  more  especially  for 
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the  means  of  grace  vhich  Th>>a  hftst  afiorded  ns  in  this  interrnptiim 
to  oar  osoal  coarse  of  bealth.  We  thank  Thee  for  thos  remindiDg 
OS  that  oar  enjvjiEent  of  the  Uessings  of  this  voHd  vill  not  last  for 
erer — that  the  things  in  which  we  commonlT  fake  delight  will  one 
dar  cease  to  please  us.  We  thank  Thee  that  br  calling  iu  off  for  & 
little  while  £p:*m  oar  common  employments  and  amosetnents,  Thoa 
girest  OS  time  to  think  how  we  are  passing  oar  life,  and  what  those 
joTs  are  which  if  we  once  learn  to  know  them  will  abide  with  ns  for 
erer.  Lord,  deliver  us  from  all  impatience  and  from  all  fear  for  oar 
bodies,  and  fill  as  at  the  sune  time  with  Bpiritnal  fear ;  let  as  not 
be  afraid  of  pain  or  sickness,  bat  let  as  be  afraid  of  Thee,  and  doC 
waste  the  opportanitj  which  Thoa  art  now  affording  as.  Give  ns 
grace  to  think  under  the  risitatioas  of  light  sickness  whether  we  are 
tit  to  be  visited  with  dangerons  sickness  :  let  os  consider  what  we 
should  do  if.  while  our  bodr  were  weakened,  our  mind  should  be 
clouded  also,  so  that  we  could  not  then  praj  to  Thee  for  soccoor. 
Now,  therefore,  O  Lord,  teach  us  to  call  on  Thee,  while  we  can  call 
on  Thee,  to  think  on  Thee  while  our  reason  is  ret  in  its  vigoar. 
Teach  us  to  look  into  our  heart  and  life,  to  consider  how  Thoa 
wouldst  judge  us.  to  ask  Thr  forgiveness  through  Th^  Son  Jesos 
Christ,  for  all  that  Thou  seest  amiss  in  us.  and  by  the  help  of  Tbr 
Holy  Spirit  to  ovtrcome  all  that  is  evil  in  our  heart,  and  to  leant 
and  practise  all  that  is  good.  Restore  us  in  Thy  good  time  to  our 
usual  healili.  and  irnnt  that  this  iuierruption  to  it  may  be  sanctiried 
to  our  souls"  health,  so  making  it  not  an  evil  to  us,  but  an  infinite 
blessing,  fur  the  sako  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour. 

V.       THANKSOITIXG    ON    A    BOTV    KECOVKRINO    FROM    SICKNESS. 

O  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  we  give  Thee  our  humble  and  heartr 
thauks  for  Thy  goodness  sliowii  to  Tliy  servant  whom  Thou  hast  been 
pleased  to  visit  with  sickness.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  prosi»ect 
T^hich  Thou  hast  given  him  of  reoovery  of  his  full  health  and 
strength,  as  well  as  for  the  present  abatement  of  his  disorder. 
Grant  that  Thy  mercies  may  he  felt  by  him  and  bv  us;  that  ther 
may  not  lead  us  to  tempt  Tliy  long-suffering  by  continued  hardness 
of  heart,  but  may  make  us  desirous  of  showing  our  gratitude  to  Thee 
by  living  according  to  Thy  will.  May  we  remember  how  uearlv 
health  and  sickness  come  together,  and  that  the  time  will  surelv 
come  to  us  all  when  we  shall  be  raised  up  from  sickness  no  more. 

While  Thou  yet  sparest  us.  give  us  grace  to  turn  to  Thee  in 
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earnest,  tliat  we  may  not  have  to  turn  to  Thee  when  it  is  too  late 
with  a  vain  regret  and  despair.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  Thy  dear 
8oQ*8  sake^  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


^fch( 


le  following  prayora  were  contributed  by  Dr.  Arnold,  in 
1842,  to  a  "  Book  of  Family  Prayers  for  every  Day  in  the  Year," 
(published  by  Mn  WLittlemore,  Brighton^  in  answer  to  a  re- 
quest made  Lo  him  by  the  Editor,  and  they  ore  here  inserted  by 
the  kind  permission  of  the  publisher.  The  subjects  of  them 
were  doubtless  suggested  by  two  wants,  which  he  often  lamented, 
in  the  public  services  of  the  Liturgy,  viz.,  a  more  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  ble&sings  of  the  natural  seusons^  and  also  an  offer- 
ing of  thanksgivings  and  prayers  for  the  blessings  of  law  and 
govcmment,  unconnected  with  any  such  political  allusions  as 
occur  in  the  Four  State  Services  appended  to  tlie  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer. 

^L  I.      JOHN,   IV.   35. 

O  Lord  God.  who  givest  us  the  promise  of  food  for  our  bodies, 
and  markest  the  seed  sown  to  grow  up  and  ripen  aud  yield  its  fruits 
in  its  season,  do  Thou  be  pleased  to  give  ua  the  true  bread  of  life, 
and  to  bless  and  ripen  in  ua  the  seed  aowtj  by  Tliy  Holy  Spirit  io 
our  hearts,  tbnL  it  may  bring  forth  fruit  unto  life  eternal.  Give  us, 
we  beseech  Tbee,  the  true  bread  of  life,  Thy  beloved  Sou.  May 
we  ever  hunger  afier  Him,  and  ever  be  tilled.  May  we  feed  upon 
Him  by  faith,  receiving  into  our  hearts  His  most  precious  body  and 
blood,  even  the  virtue  of  His  sacrifice  which  alone  cleanseth  from 
all  sin.  May  we  cleave  unto  Ilim,  and  grow  into  Him,  that  we  may 
be  one  with  Him  and  He  with  ua.  Kipen  in  us  also,  wt?  pniy  Thee, 
tlie  seed  of  Tliy  Holy  Spirit.  Make  us  to  chcriah  every  good  reso- 
lution which  He  suggests  to  ua,  and  dread  the  great  sin  of  grieving 
Him.  Save  us  from  hardness  of  heart  which  will  not  listen  to  Him ; 
from  CArelessnesa  and  lightness  of  heart  which  forgets  Him  ;  from 
worldliness  and  overmuch  business,  which  cares  for  and  loves  other 
thiugs  more.  Bless  Thy  spiritual  works  even  as  Thy  natural  works, 
and  gather  in  Thy  com  into  Thy  gamer,  to  Thy  glory  und  our  sal- 
vatiou,  tlxrougb  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


em 
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0  Lord,  viho  hast  given  us  the  summer  son  to  gladden  as  witk 
his  light  aud  to  ripen  the  fruita  of  the  earth  for  our  support,  and 
who  biddcst  him  to  set  when  his  work  is  done,  that  he  moj  rise 
again  to-morrow;  give  Thy  blossing  to  us  Thy  8er\-ants.  that  iha 
lesson  of  the  works  of  Tliy  hand  may  be  learnt  by  us  Thy  liriog 
works,  and  that  we  may  run  our  course  like  the  suu  which  is  now 
gone  from  us. 

Let  us  rise  early  and  go  Iftte  U)  rest,  being  ever  busy  and  zeeloofl 
in  doing  Thy  will.  Let  our  light  shine  before  men.  that  they  iitt| 
glorify  Thee  our  heavenly  Father.  Let  us  do  good  all  our  dajBi 
and  be  useful  to  and  comfort  others.  And  let  as  finish  our  coarse  IB 
faith,  that  we  too  may  rise  again  to  a  course  which  sliall  never 
through  the  only  merits  of  Thy  beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  L 


in. 


:|j 


ne,     , 


O  Lord  we  beseech  Thee,  teach  us  to  mark  the  flight  of  time, 
and  learn  from  the  course  of  the  natural  seasons  to  take  a  lesson 

the  benelit  of  our  own  souls. 

The  summer  is  nearly  ended,  and  if  Thou  seest  fit  to  deprire  us 
of  our  time  of  Imrvest,  or  if  we  have  neglected  to  do  our  part  towards 
raising  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  our  sasteaance,  ihea  we  can  uo 
more  make  good  our  neglect,  and  it  will  be  too  late  to  wish  that  we 
had  been  wiser.  O  Lord,  our  lives  are  fast  running  awiiy,  like  the 
natural  year ;  we  have  received  Thy  good  gifts,  the  sun  and  the  rain 
of  Thy  grace,  that  we  should  briug  forth  spiritual  fruits.  Now  is 
the  time  of  the  harvest;  now  mayst  Thou  come  to  see  whether  or 
no  the  seed  which  has  beeu  sovmi  in  ua  is  bringing  forth  fruit  in  its 
season.  Every  day,  0  Lord,  nmyst  Thou  expect  to  find  fruit  in 
our  spiritual  htirvest  should  be  over  ready  for  the  sickle.  Yet 
many  days  hast  Thou  come  seeking  fruit  in  us,  and  fiuding  n 
How  many  days  have  w*?  spent  in  sin,  or  in  that  which  Thou 
callcst  sin,  though  we  deem  it  innocent,  in  following  our  own  ways,  i 
and  our  own  pleasures,  and  neither  working  nor  enjoying  to  Tt^H 
glory,  because  we  thought  not  of  Thee,  nor  of  Thy  beloved  Son.    ^^ 

So,  in  one  sense,  0  Lord,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not 
saved.  One  summer,  many  summers  have  l>een  so  ended, — many 
times  when  we  might  have  brought  forth  fruit  and  did  not ; — i 
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birthdays  have  returned  to  U9,  and  yet  have  not  found  us  nearer 
Thee,  although  -we  were  nearer  to  death  and  judgment. 

Yet  not  for  nothing,  0  Lord,  does  any  man  grieve  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  and  turn  away  from  Thy  loving  call.  Refusing  Thy  strength, 
we  become  weaker;  refusing  to  live  by  faith,  heavenly  things  be- 
come darker  to  us ;  despising  Thy  long-suifering,  our  hearts  become 
harder ;  we  are  not  what  we  once  were ;  wc  are  stained  with  many 
freah  sins,  cncumbtTed  with  many  infirmities;  we  ha^-e  built  again 
the  things  which  Christ  destroyed ;  and  next  year  we  shall  uot  be 
what  we  are  now,  but  harder ;  and  Thou  hast  said,  there  ia  a  state 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  ho  renewed  unto  repentance. 

O  Lord,  save  us  from  this  dreadful  state,  a  state  of  coudemnation 
even  before  the  judgment.  0  Lord,  yet  once  more  we  pray  Thee  to 
deliver  us ;  for  Thy  Son's  sake,  whose  name  we  bear,  and  by  whose 
blood  we  are  redeemed^  have  mercy  upon  us.  Cleanse  our  hearts 
from  their  manifold  sins.  Give  strength  to  our.  feeble  purposes. 
Deliver  us  from  the  malice  of  our  enemy,  to  whom  we  have  betrayed 
ourselves.  DeUver  us  from  sin  which  cannot  be  repented  of;  from 
the  last  hardness  of  heart,  to  be  melted  only  by  Thy  jud|^menta 
when  the  time  of  mercy  is  over.  0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  didst 
warn  Thy  disciples  when  they  failed  to  watch  with  Thee,  that  they 
should  watch  aud  pray  lest  they  entered  into  temptation,  graut  ua 
the  help  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  do  those  things  which  Thou  com- 
mandest  xis.  Help  us  to  watch  and  help  us  to  pray.  Keep  alive 
in  OS  the  resolutions  which  fade  so  quickly.  Call  to  prayer  the 
murmuring  heart  that  tries  to  escape  from  Thy  service,  and  when  we 
kneel  down  and  our  lips  utter  wonls  of  prayer,  do  Thou  then  re- 
strain our  wandering  thoughts,  and  fix  our  whole  soul  and  spirit  in 
one  earnest  sense  of  our  own  perishing  condition  aud  of  Thiue 
almighty  and  evcr-preseut  love  to  us.  And  now,  0  Lord,  the  words 
which  wc  have  spoken,  let  us  not  decei\'e  ourselves  by  them  ;  let  not 
our  lips  have  prayed  and  our  hearts  be  silent.  Forgive  tlie  un- 
vrorthiness  of  all  our  service,  and  cleanse  us  from  the  sia  which 
cleaves  to  us  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  by  Thy  most  precious  blood, 
and  by  the  grace  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit.  And  O  God  most  holy,  re- 
ceive our  prayers  in  the  name  of  Thy  beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 
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"0  pnj  for  Uie  peace  of  Jenmksi:  tbey  shaU  pro^ker  that  lore  tliee." 

PflAUi  czziL 

O  Lord,  who  hj  Thy  Holj  Apostle  hast  commanded  as  to  mike 
prayers  and  intercessions  for  all  men,  we  implore  Thj  blessiiig, 
more  especially  upon  this  our  country,  upon  its  government,  tod 
upon  its  people. 

May  Thy  Holy  Spirit  be  with  oar  rulers,  with  the  Queen,  and  til 
who  are  in  authority  under  her.  Grant  that  they  may  govern  in 
Thy  faith  and  fear,  striviug  to  put  down  all  evil,  and  to  encourage 
and  support  all  that  is  good.  Give  Thy  Spirit  of  wisdom  to  thoM 
whose  business  it  is  to  make  laws  for  us.  Grant  that  they  may 
understand  and  feel  how  great  a  work  Thou  hast  given  them  to  do; 
that  they  may  not  do  it  lightly  or  foolishly,  or  from  any  evil  passion, 
or  in  ignorance,  but  gravely,  soberly,  and  with  a  godly  spirit,  enact- 
ing always  thiugs  just,  and  things  wise,  and  things  merciful,  to  the 
putting  away  of  all  wrong  and  oppression,  and  to  the  advancement 
of  the  true  welfiure  of  Thy  people.  Give  to  us  and  all  this  nation  a 
spirit  of  dutiful  obedience  to  the  laws,  not  only  for  wrath  bat  also 
for  conscience  sake.  Teach  us  to  remember  Thy  Apostle's  chargSi 
to  render  to  all  their  dues,  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom 
to  whom  custom,  not  defrauding  or  sufTering  to  defraud  those  who  in 
the  receiving  of  custom  and  tribute  are  Thy  ministers,  attending 
continually  upon  this  very  thing- 
Give  peace  in  our  time,  0  Lord!  Preserve  both  us  and  our 
government  from  the  evil  spirit  of  ambition  and  pride,  and  teach  us 
to  value,  and  to  labour  with  all  sincerity  to  preserve  peace  with  all 
nations,  not  indulging  in  taunts  and  railings  against  other  people, 
but  showing  forth  a  spirit  of  meekness,  as  becomes  those  who  call 
themselves  Christ's  servants.  Save  us  from  all  those  national  sins 
which  expose  us  most  justly  to  Thy  heavy  judgments.  From  un- 
belief and  profancness,  from  injustice  and  oppression,  from  hardness 
of  heart  and  neglect  of  the  poor,  from  a  careless  and  worldly  spirit, 
working  and  enjoying  with  no  thought  of  Thee ;  from  these  and  all 
other  sins,  be  Tbou  pleased  to  preserve  us,  and  give  us  each  one  for 
himself  a  holy  watchfulness,  that  we  may  not  by  our  sins  add  to  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  our  countn,-,  but  may  strive  to  keep  our- 
selves pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men,  and  to  bringdown  Thy  bless- 
ing upon  ourselves  and  all  who  belong  to  us. 
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These  things  and  all  else  which  may  be  good  for  our  temporal 
and  for  our  spiritual  welfare,  we  humbly  beseech  Thee  to  grant 
in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  Thy  dear  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our 
XiOrd. 


It  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  select  a  few  of  the  sub- 
jects which  Dr.  Arnold  chose  for  exercises  at  Rugby,  both  as 
an  illustration  of  what  has  been  said  on  this  point  in  the 
Chapter  on  his  school  life ;  and  also  because,  at  least  to  those 
-who  knew  him,  they  would  suggest,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any- 
thing which  could  be  given,  his  favourite  images  and  trains  of 
thought.  They  were  of  course  varied  with  translations  from 
the  authors  he  most  admired,  and  he  used  from  time  to  time  to 
give  criticisms  on  different  books  or  poems.  Many  of  the  sub- 
jects, as  will  be  seen,  are  capable  of  various  applications,  which 
he  used  to  indicate  to  the  boys  when  he  set  the  subjects.  The 
subjects  of  the  last  half  year  of  his  life  have  been  given  entire, 
and  those  who  have  read  the  account  of  that  period  will  trace 
the  connection  of  many  of  them  with  some  of  the  thoughts  then 
uppermost  in  his  mind. 

SUBJECTS   FOB   FBOSE   EXEBCTSES. 

1.  The  difference  between  advantages  and  merits. 

2.  On  the  excellences  of  Translation,  and  some  of  its  difficulties. 

3.  IVe  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning, 
Alas !  the  gratitude  of  men 
Hath  oftener  left  me  mourning. 

4.  Oonversation  between  Thomas  Aquinas,  James  Watt,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

5.  How  far  the  dramatic  faculty  is  compatible  with  the  love  of 
truth. 

6.  The  principal  events  and  men  of  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  a.d.  1600. 

7.  The  ideal  is  superior  to  the  real. 

8.  The  good  and  evil  which  resulted  from  the  seven  years'  war. 

9.  Cogitamus  secundum  naturam,  loquimur  ex  preeceptia,  agimus 
e  consuetudine.    (Bacon.) 
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10.  Magnus  esse  debet  histoiiam  l^entibaa  fructos,  supenoris 
ffivi  calamitates  cum  fade  nostra  hamanitate  et  tranquillitate  coo- 
ferentibus. 

11.  Farum  valet  reram  ipsarum  scientia,  nisi  accedat  ingenii 
vigori  qusB  informem  molem  in  verazn  doctrinam  effingat. 

1$2.  Henricus  Jenkyns,  jam  extreme  senectute,  quae  in  tarn  longi 
vitll  memori&  dignissima  viderit,  nepotibus  enarrat. 

13.  An  bene  constitutum  sit  debitoris  non  bona  tantuna,  sed  etkm 
corpus  creditori  esse  obnoxium. 

14.  Franco-Gallorum  exercitus,  devicU  inferioii  ^gypto,  sape- 
riorem  et  urbem  Thebas  ingreditur. 

15.  De  sseculo,  quo  Esaias  vaticinia  sua  edidit. 

16.  Diversi  nuntii  a  Novoburiensi  prselio  Londinum  et  Oxoniam 
pervenientes. 

17.  OxonisB  description  qualem  redivivus  describeret  Herodotiu. 
(Greek.) 

18.  Qoffi  in  quascunque  regiones  peregrinautibas  precipae 
notanda. 

19.  Alexander  Babylonem  ingreditur,  neque  ita  multo  post  moriw 
correptuSi  inter  summum  suorum  Hetum  et  dolorem  animam  expirat 

SO.  Africa  provincia,  postquam  Romanis  subjecta  esset,  quas  po- 
tissimum  vices  usque  ad  banc  setatem  subierit. 

21.  Non  ea  est  vit®  nostrae  ratio  ut  sciamus  omnia,  neque  ut  de 
omnibus  incerti  dubitemus ;  sed  ut  neque  scientes  plane,  neque 
ignorantes,  probabili  causa  moti  credaraus. 

22.  Defiuiantur  voces  quae  sequuntur,  to  ri/Aior,  to  x*Xoy,  »kxXw.'«, 
fides:  necnou,  voces  Anglicaj, — ''revolution,"  "philosophy,"  "art," 
"religion,"  "duty,"  "romantic,"  "sublime,"  "pretty." 

23.  Judseus  quidam  Athenas  devectus  Socrali  de  republit-a  «?i 
puerorum  institutione  disputanti  forte  auditorem  se  et  interrogatorcm 
pnebet. 

24.  De  veris  rerum  miraculis. 

25.  Do  primEBvis  animalibus  et  terrai  hujus  mirandis  vicibus. 

20.  Europam  per  aestatem  anni  1815  circumvectus,  quem  reruoi 
Btatum  apud  singulos  populos  offendisset. 

27.  Descriptio  monasterii,  quaa  sit  singularum  domi  partium  dis- 
tributio,  qualemque  ibi  vitam  degant  monachi. 

28.  De  celeberrimis  quae  in  omni  memoria  scripts  sunt  legibus. 

29.  Calendariura  naturale. 

30.  Ea  demum  vera  est  voluptas  qute  non  tarn  spe  delectat,  quam 
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recor^atione  prseterit^ — ("Look  not  on  pleasures  as  they  come,  but 
go-") 

SUBJECTS    FOB  TEB8E. 

1.  Pendent  opera  interrupta. 
3.  Venus  eadem  quae  Libitina. 

3.  Prytaneum. 

4.  Byzantinum  sire  Komanum  Imperium  inter  noTas  EuropSB 
respublicas  solum  antiquitatis  monumentum  supeistes  manet 

5.  Africa,  bonarum  artium  nutrix,  nunc  barbarie  premitur. 

7.  Mediternmei  Asite  campi. 

8.  Bichardi  Gromwellii  in  Senatum  reditus. 

0.  Vulgo  ferunt  beatas  esse  nuptias,  quas  sol  illuminat;  inferias, 
quibus  irrorant  nubes. 

10.  The  Land's  End. 

11.  Supremi  fructus  anni. 

12.  Siccitate  laborant  agri. 

13.  Festum  omnium  Animarum,  sive  Dies  in  memoriam  Ghris- 
tianorum  defunctorum  celebratus. 

14.  New;  a^upiff^tTa-a, 

15.  Epicurus  scholam  in  hortulo  suo  instituit. 

16.  Polycarpi  Martyrium. 

17.  Magna  est  funerum  religio. 

18.  Oculis  capto  mens  tamen  intus  viget. 

10.  Christianus,  tngecto  flumine,  ob  pericula  Tice  feliciter  su- 
perata,  grates  agit     (Pilgiim's  Progress.) 

20.  (The  Seven  Sleepers.)     De  eeptem  illis  pueris  qui  cum  per 
cLXxx.  annos  dormiissent,  tum  autem  miraculo  expergefacti  sunt. 

21.  Duodecim  vxiltures  &  Romulo  visse. 

22.  Ulysses  in  ipso  mortis  limine  cum  matris  umbrft  ooUoquitur. 

23.  Demosthenis  suprema  fata. 

24.  Fasti  Ghristiani. 

25.  Adventus  Domini  qualis  ab  ecclesi&  singulis  annis  celebratur. 
20.  Urbis  Bomse  vicissitudines. 

27.  Hortus  Anglicns. 

28.  Prospectabat  pulcherrimum  sinum,  antequam  Vesuvius  mens 
ardescens  faciem  loci  verteret.     Tao.  Ann.  iv.  67. 

29.  Pastores  duo,  hie  mare  iUe  dulcis  aquss  iQumina  altemis  versi- 
bus  laudant. 

80.  Ke  plus  ultra. 
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PROSE   BUBJECTS,   FROM   FEBBCABT   TO   JUNE,    1842. 

1 .  De  foDnore  et  de  legibus  foenebribns. 

3.  Duo  viatores,  ab  ipso  fonte  profecd,  Rhodani  cursam  um 
cau3&  usque  ad  mare  explorant. 

5.  Quis  rerum  fuerit  status  circa  annum  post  Christum  sexcenU- 
simum. 

4.  "Nunc  dimittis:"  (Christianus,  ipsis  Apostolis  squalis,  jm 
ad  centesimum  annum  provectus,  grates  Deo  agit  ob  fidem  per  m- 
vcrsum  fere  tcrrarum  orbem  pervulgatam.) 

6.  John,  xvi.  'JS.  "  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them. 
thej  liad  not  had  sin ;  but  now  they  have  no  cloak  for  their  sin ' 
(Knglish  Prose.) 

0.  De  sectis  Judseorum,  Pharissis,  Saddacssis,  et  Essenibm: 
nocnon  de  Publicanis  et  quos  vocant  Judaizantibus  sire  Chnstuuus 
Judaismum  afTectantibus. 

7.  Nanrri^t^ovai  -nT^  s^iyotf  eirr^Xiyu  •  0f»(rv$oSXo(,      (Gk.) 

8.  Quintus  Varus  cum  legionibus  in  Germauia  ocddione  occisns. 

0.  Gains  Treliatius  Testa  a  Britannia  Giceronis  litteris,  (£p.  td 
Div.  lib.  vii.)  respondet. 

10.  De  vita  et  mohbus  Sultani  Mamudi. 

11.  De   seditione  inter  Athenienses  qua  quadringenti  illi  nri 
rempublicam  invaserunt. 

l^.  Macodoiium  et  Kussorum  regna  inter  se  comparantur. 
i:V  (}u(critur  qus  sit  philosophia  et  quam  ob  causam  ei  a  pluribiis 
invidcatur. 

VERSE    SUBJECTS,    FROM    FEBBDART    TO   JUNE,     184'2. 

1.  Abydos  a  Pliilippo  expugnata. 

2.  Gray's  Hymn  to  Adversity, 
tt.   Sophonisbtt. 

4.  Fodiua)  niercenarii  subito  tern©  lapsu  poene  obruti  post  loiitmr! 
et  gravissinmm  vitro  discrimen  tandem  ad  lucem  proferuutur. 

5.  Hannibal  Italiam  relinquit. 

0.  Novi  Ulyssis  errores— columnffi  Herculis,  Iberia,  Oceanus. 

7.  Scipio  Africanus  in  cella  Jovis  secum  meditatur. 

8.  Translation  from  Cowper's  Task,  Book  IV. 

0.  Kehama  poculum  immortalitatis  impius  arripit. 

10.  Translation  from  Pope's  Third  Moral  Epistle. 

1 1 .  Prometheus  Libcratus. 
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12.  Forluna. 

13.  Halcyoncs. 
.14.  Puteus  iu  Monte  Zion  defossus  vivas  aquarum  venas  iu  lucem 

,  Bperit  (in  allusioa  to  an  Artesian  well  lately  sunk  in  the  dry  rock 
Jerusalem). 
[15.  Porcia,  Catonia  Filia,  Bruti  Uxor. 
10.  Domas  ultima. 
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EPITAPHS 

^KITTBN  BY  DE.  ARNOLD,  TO  TEB  MEMORY  OF  A  PDPIt,  AND 
OF  AN  ASSISTANTMASTEK  IN  EDQBY  CHAPEL. 

M.  3. 

HENRICI   SPABEES   BATCH*, 

BCHOL£    RUOBIElfSlS    ALUMNI 

QT7BSf    BOKAKUU    LITERARUM    STUDItS    FEUCITEB    INOD&TBENTEM 

BtIA    QUOQUE    msCIPLINA    OAHERE    NOLUIT    ORRISTtlS ; 

8ED   LENI   PRTMO   MANU   ACCBPTTTM  ATQUE   EXCITATDM 

DlVIN^gCE    SVJE    VOCI    INTER    L£TA    OMNrA   AgSUEFACTmC, 

aiUVl    TAKDEU    DOLORB    LENTIQUE    MORUI    CBUOIATIBUS. 

QU*    EST   CnRISTIANOnUM    TNSTITDTIO, 

DIU    TENTATUM 

AS   BVVU   SUOBOUQUC   EXEMPLAR   INFORMAVIT, 

INFORJIATUM    BREVl    AD    8E    ACCESaiVlT. 

V03    AUTEM    TAM    BONI    8ANCTIQ0E    ADOLESCENTIS    .EQUALE8. 

SI  qUANDO   E0M   IMMATVRA  ABREFTtTM   HOBTE 

VESTRO    AMICORUM    CBORO    DEES8E    DOLEDITtS, 

AT    EIDEM    EXACTO    CERTAMINE    VICTORt 

EXAUCTORATO   PRIMI3   8TIPEXDIIS   CBRISTI    UIUTI 

PORTAM    C(ELI    QOIETEM    NOLJTE    INVIDERE. 

DESIDERANDUS   QUIDRM    rNTERIIT,    BED   NON    LtTOENDUS, 

QUIPPE    TALIUM    EST    REONUM    DEI. 

VIXIT  AKKOS   XIX.    MENSES   IX.   DIEM   Z. 

OBUT  A.1].  y.    IDUS   OCTOBR.    ANKO   SALtniB   MDCCCXXXV. 

FRtUUS   IN   BOO   LOCO   SKFULTUB   EST. 


*  S«e  LctCui  ortn.  cxnr.     Sennons,  vol.  yi. — Death  and  Salvalion. 
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JACiT   SEFCLrrS. 


f.xtea«:ts  fkom  travelung  journals 

I:  'viU  Lavv  ter^c  a^r-:aJy  eathereJ  from  Dr.  Arnolds  \e 
1. . T  iTTru:  a  plrisure  h'j  :o: k  in  travelling.  It  was.  in 
ex:-.p:  s*?  far  as  his  domvstic  life  oan  be  so  considered,  liis 
rtoreau-  n,  ■:  jml-inin^.  as  it  JiJ.  opportunities  for  followiu 
Lis  d-rliffht  in  History  witii  Lis  l..ve  of  external  nature,  bo 
its  poetical  auJ  sciemitio  aspect.  In  works  of  an  he  tool 
little  interest,  and  any  extended  researches  in  physical  sc 
were  precluded  by  want  of  time,  whilst  from  natural  histoi 
had  an  instinctive  but  characteristic  shrinking.  **  The  ■« 
subject,"  he  said,  *' of  the  brute  creation  is  to  me  one  of 
painful  mysten*,  that  I  dare  not  approach  it.'*  But  geogr 
and  geology  in  all  their  fonns,  plants  and  flowers,  not  fron 
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botanical  interest,  but  for  their  own  sakes, — beauty  of  archi- 
tecture and  of  scenery, — had  an  attraction  for  him,  which  it  is 
difficult  adequately  to  express;  and,  when  to  these  were  added 
the  associations  of  great  historical  event,  it  may  well  be  con- 
ceived how  enthusiastic  was  his  delight  in  his  short  summer 
tours,  and  how  essential  a  part  of  bis  life  they  became,  whether 
in  present  enjoyment,  or  past  recollection. 

It  was  his  practice  when  travelling,  to  keep  very  minute 
journals,  which — as  his  tours  were,  partly  from  necessity  and 
partly  from  choice,  extremely  rapid — he  wrote  always  on  the 
spot,  or  immediately  after,  and  often  whilst  actually  in  the  act 
of  travelling.  And,  being  addressed  throughout  to  his  absent 
wife  or  children,  as  the  case  might  be,  they  partake  partly  of 
the  character  of  a  private  diary,  or  of  private  letters,  but  rather 
of  conversation,  such  as  he  would  have  held  with  those  whom 
he  was  addressing,  had  they  been  actually  with  Mm. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  selections  from  journals  of  this  descrip- 
tion can  give  any  adequate  notion  of  the  whole,  of  which  they 
are  fragments, — of  the  domestic  playfulnesses, — the  humorous 
details,  in  verse  or  prose,  of  travelling  adventures, — the  very 
jolts  of  the  carriage,  and  difficulties  of  the  road, — the  rapid 
sketches  of  the  mere  geographical  outline  of  the  country, — the 
succession  of  historical  associations, — the  love,  brought  out 
more  strongly  by  absence,  for  his  own  church  and  country, — 
the  strain  of  devout  thought  and  prayer  pervading  the  whole, — 
which,  when  taken  altogether,  give  a  more  living  image  of  the 
man  himself,  than  anything  else  which  he  has  left.  But  to 
publish  the  whole  of  any  one  of  the  many  volimies  through 
which  these  journals  extend,  was  for  many  reasons  impossible, 
and  it  has  therefore  been  thought  desirable  to  select,  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts,  such  passages  as  contained  matters  of  the  most 
general  interest,  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary  context  as  might 
serve  to  obviate  the  abruptness  of  their  introduction,  and  in 
the  hope  that  due  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  difference  in 
their  character,  as  they  are  read,  thus  torn  from  their  natural 
place,  instead  of  appearing  in  the  general  course  of  his  thoughts 
and  observations,  as  they  were  suggested  by  the  various  scenes 
and  objects  through  which  he  was  passing. 
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to  be  cut  out  of  their  sides,  like  a  terrace,  half  way  between  their 
summits  and  their  feet  They  are  covered  with  wood,  all  chestnut, 
from  top  to  bottom,  except  where  patches  have  been  found  level 
enough  for  houses  to  stand  on,  and  vines  to  grow ;  but  just  where  we 
are  it  is  quite  lonely ;  I  look  up  to  the  blue  sky,  and  down  to  the 
blue  lake,  the  one  just  above  me,  and  the  other  just  below  me,  and 
$ee  both  through  the  thick  branches  of  the  chestnuts.  Seventeen 
Of  eighteen  vessels,  with  their  white  sails,  are  enlivening  the  lake, 
and  about  half  a  mile  on  my  right  the  rock  is  too  steep  for  any 
thing  to  grow  on  it,  and  goes  down  a  bare  cliff.  A  little  beyond,  I 
see  some  terraces  and  vines,  and  bright  white  houses,  and  further 
still,  there  is  a  little  low  point,  running  out  into  the  lake,  which  just 
affords  room  for  a  village,  close  on  the  water's  edge,  and  a  white 
church  tower  rising  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  opposite  shore  is  just 
the  same,  villages  and  mountains,  and  trees  and  vines,  all  one  per- 
fect loveliness.  I  have  found  plenty  of  the  red  cyclamen,  whose 
perfume  is  exquisite. 

On  the  edge  of  the  Lake  of  Como. — ^We  have  made  our  way  down 
to  the  water's  edge  to  bathe,  and  are  now  sitting  on  a  stone  to  cool. 
No  words  can  describe  the  beauty  of  all  the  scenery ;  we  stopped  at 
a  walk  at  a  spot,  where  a  stream  descended  in  a  deep  green  dell 
irom  the  mountains,  with  a  succession  of  falls ;  the  dell  so 
deep,  that  the  sun  could  not  reach  the  water,  which  lay  every 
now  and  then  resting  in  deep  rocky  pools,  so  beautifully  clear,  that 
nothing  but  strong  prudence  prevented  us  &om  bathing  in  them; 
the  banks  of  the  dell,  all  turf,  and  msgnificent  chestnuts,  varied  with 
rocks,  and  the  broad  lake  bright  in  the  sunshine  stretched  out  be- 
fore us. 


II.      TOUB  IN   SCOTLAND. 

Augatt  9, 1826. 
The  cheapness  of  education  is  certainly  a  great  thing  for  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  new  Edinburgh  Academy  promises  to  be  as  econo- 
mical as  the  High  School.  They  are  both  day  schools ;  and  parents 
mostly,  therefore,  reside  in  Edinburgh  whilst  their  children  are  at 
school.  About  fourteen,  youths  enter  at  college,  and  at  twenty-one 
they  enter  on  their  professions,  at  least  those  of  Law  and  Physic ; 
but  at  college  they  board  at  home,  or  with  some  relation,  or  in  some 
cheap  boarding-house ;  thus  the  expenses  are  limited  to  the  mere 
fees  for  attendance  on  lectures,  which  of  course  are  trifling,  but  not 
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not  for  kings,  and  their  families^  but  for  kings  and  aU  who  are  in 
authority,  "  that  we  may  lead  a  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty."  So  for  ever  is  this  most  pure  command  corrupted  by 
servility  and  courtliness. 


■ 
t 
r 
I 

I  Joigajt  April  S,  1827. 

I  U.  Sens  has  a  fine  cathedral,  with  two  very  beautiful  painted  rose- 
I  windows  in  the  transepts,  and  a  monument  of  the  Dauphin,  father 
:  to  the  present  king,  which  is  much  spoken  of.  Here  the  cheating  of 
I  the  blacksmiths  went  un  in  full  perfection,  and  is  really  a  very  great 
I  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  travelling  in  France.  The  moment  we 
stop  anywhere,  out  comes  a  fellow  with  his  leathern  apron,  and  goes 
poking  and  prying  about  the  carriage  in  hopes  of  finding  some  job 
to  do ;  and  they  all  do  their  work  so  ill,  that  they  generally  never 
£eu1  to  find  something  left  for  them  by  their  predecessors'  clumsiness. 
Again  I  have  been  struck  with  the  total  absence  of  all  gentlemen, 
and  of  all  persons  of  the  education  and  feelings  of  gentlemen.  I  am 
afnid  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  sadly  ignorant  and  unprincipled, 
and  then  liberty  and  equality  are  but  evils.  A  little  less  aristocracy 
in  our  country  and  a  little  more  here,  would  seem  a  desirable 
improvement ;  there  seem  great  elements  of  good  amongst  the  people 
here, — great  courtesy  and  kindness,  with  all  their  cheating  and  un- 
reasonableness. May  He,  who  only  can,  turn  the  hearts  of  this 
people,  and  of  all  other  people,  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Him- 
self in  His  Son,  in  whom  there  is  neither  Englishman  or  French- 
man, any  more  than  Jew  or  Greek,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all ! 
And  may  He  keep  alive  in  me  the  spirit  of  charity,  to  judge  favour- 
ably and  feel  kindly  towards  those  amongst  whom  I  am  travelling ; 
inasmuch  as  Christ  died  for  them  as  well  as  for  us,  and  they  too  call 
themselves  after  His  name. 

Approach  to  Binne,  April,  1827. 
3.  When  we  turned  the  summit  and  opened  on  the  view  of  the 
other  side,  it  might  be  called  the  first  approach  to  Rome.  At  the 
distance  of  more  than  forty  miles,  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  see 
the  town,  and  besides  the  distance  was  hazy;  but  we  were  looking 
on  the  scene  of  the  Roman  History ;  we  were  standing  on  the  out- 
ward edge  of  the  frame  of  the  great  picture,  and,  though  the  features 
of  it  were  not  to  be  traced  distinctly,  yet  we  had  the  consciousness 
that  there  they  were  before  us.  Here,  too,  we  first  saw  the 
Mediterranean;  the  Alban  hills,  I  think,  in  the  remote  distance, 
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and  jast  beneath  as,  on  the  left,  Soncte,  an  outlier  ot  the  Apen- 
nines, which  has  got  to  the  right  bank  of  the  'Hber,  and  atands  oat 
by  itself  most  magnificentlj.  Cloee  under  us,  in  &ont,  was  the 
Ciminian  Lake,  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  sorroanded,  as  the; 
all  are,  with  their  basin  of  wooded  hills,  and  lying  like  a  beandfol 
mirror  stretched  out  before  us.  Then  there  was  the  grand  beau^ 
of  Italian  scenery,  the  depth  of  the  valleys,  and  the  endless  vatiecr 
of  the  mountain  outline,  and  the  towns  perched  up  on  the  nHNmtiin 
summits,  and  this  now  seen  under  a  mottled  sl^  which  threw  a 
ever  varying  shadow  and  light  over  the  valley  beneatli,  and  aU  the 
freshness  of  the  young  spring.  We  descended  along  one  of  the 
rims  of  this  lake  to  Ronciglione,  and  from  thence  still  descending 
on  the  whole  to  Monterossi.  Here  the  famous  Gampagna  begins, 
and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  striking  tracts  of  country  I  ever 
beheld.  It  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  flat,  except  between  Rome  and 
the  sea ;  but  rather  like  the  Bagshot  Heath  country — ridges  of  hills 
with  intermediate  valleys,  and  the  road  often  ninuing  between  hi^ 
steep  banks,  and  sometimes  crossing  sluggbh  streanos  sank  in  a 
deep  bed.  All  these  banks  were  overgrown  with  the  broom,  now  in 
full  flower ;  and  the  same  plant  was  luxuriant  everywhere.  Then 
seemed  no  apparent  reason  why  the  country  should  be  so  desolate; 
the  grass  was  growing  richly  everywhere,  there  was  no  marsh  anj- 
where  visible,  but  all  looked  as  fresh  and  healthy  as  any  of  our  chaft 
downs  in  England.  But  it  is  a  wide  wilderness;  no  villages, 
scarcely  any  houses,  and  here  and  there  a  lonely  ruin  of  a  single  square 
tower,  which  I  suppose  used  to  serve  as  strongholds  for  men  and  cattle 
in  tlie  plundering  warfare  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  after  crowning 
the  top  of  one  of  these  lines  of  hills,  a  little  on  the  Roman  side  of 
Biiccano,  at  five  minutes  after  six,  according  to  my  watch,  that  we  had 
tlie  first  view  of  Rome  itself.  I  expected  to  see  St.  Peter's  rising 
above  the  line  of  the  horizon  as  York  Minster  does,  but  instead  of 
that,  it  was  within  the  horizon,  and  so  was. much  less  conspicooos, 
and,  only  a  part  of  the  dome  being  visible  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  it  looked  mean  and  stumpy.  Nothing  else  marked  the  site 
of  the  city,  hut  the  trees  of  the  gardens  about  it,  sunk  by  the  dis- 
tance into  one  dark  mass,  and  the  number  of  white  villas,  speckine 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber  for  some  little  distance  above  the 
town,  and  then  suddenly  ceasing.  But  the  whole  scene  that  burst 
upon  our  view,  when  taken  in  all  its  parts,  was  most  interestiut^. 
1^'uU  in  front  rose  the  Alban  hills,  the  white  villas  on  their  sides 
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distinctly  visible  even  at  that  distance,  which  was  more  than  thirty 
miles.  On  the  left  were  the  Apennines,  and  Tivoli  was  distinctly 
to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  its  mountain,  on  one  of  the  lowest  and 
nearest  points  of  the  chain.  On  the  right  and  all  before  us  lay  the 
Campagna,  whose  perfectly  level  outline  was  succeeded  by  thit  of 
the  sea,  which  was  scarcely  more  so.  It  began  now  to  get  dark,  and, 
aa  there  is  hardly  any  twilight,  it  was  dark  soon  after  we  left  La 
Storta,  the  last  post  before  you  enter  Rome.  The  air  blew  fresh  and 
cool,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  drive  over  the  remaining  part  of 
the  Campagna  till  we  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
and  crossed  it  by  the  Milvian  bridge.  About  two  miles  further 
on  we  reached  the  walls  of  Home,  and  entered  by  the  Porta  del 
Fopolo. 

Rome,  April,  1827. 
4 After  dinner  Bunsen  called  for  us  in  his  car- 
nage and  took  us  to  his  house  first  on  the  Capitol,  the  different 
windows  of  which  command  the  different  views  of  ancient  and 
modem  Home.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  view  of  the  former ; 
we  looked  down  on  the  Forum,  and  just  opposite  were  the  Palatine 
and  the  Aventine,  with  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  CsBsars 
on  the  one,  and  houses  intermixed  with  gardens  on  the  other. 
The  mass  of  the  Colosseum  rose  beyond  the  Forum,  and,  beyond 
all,  the  wide  plain  of  the  Campagna  to  the  sea.  On  the  left  rose 
the  Alban  hills  bright  in  the  setdng  sun,  which  played  full  upon 
Frascati  and  A11>ano,  and  the  trees  which  edge  the  lake;  and, 
further  away  in  the  distance,  it  lit  up  the  old  town  of  Lavicum. 
Then  we  descended  into  the  Forum,  the  light  &st  fading  away  and 
throwing  a  kindred  soberness  over  the  scene  of  ruin.  The  soil  has 
risen  from  rubbish  at  least  fifteen  feet,  so  that  no  wonder  that  the 
hills  look  lower  than  they  used  to  do,  having  been  never  very  con- 
siderable at  the  first  There  it  was,  one  scene  of  desolation,  from 
the  massy  foundation-stones  of  the  Capitoline  Temple,  which  were 
laid  by  Tarquinius  the  Proud,  to  a  single  pillar  erected  in  honour  of 
Fhocas,  the  Eastern  Emperor,  in  the  fifth  century.  What  the  frag- 
ments of  pillars  belonged  to,  perhaps  we  never  can  know ;  but  that 
I  think  matters  little.  I  care  not  whether  it  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  or  the  Basilica  Julia,  but  one  knows  that  one  is  on  the 
ground  of  the  Forum,  under  the  Capitol,  the  place  where  the  tribes 
assembled,  and  the  orators  spoke ;  the  scene,  in  short,  of  all  the 
internal  stru^les  of  the  Roman  people.     We  passed  on  to  the  Arch 
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ot  riras.  Aaoibcsc  the  Klkfs^  then  is  the  6garB  of  a  man  beun; 
cbie  ^\aet[  oiatiI«$C]L-k  :rvm  ch«  Temple  of  Jemaalem  as  one  U  tk 
$p\iil:$-  Jt  ^e  thumpOL  Yec  H«  vho  abandoned  His  y'mUt  ai 
lix^  r^oipitf  :o  zhfi  hasoi  'ii  ibe  h«athen  for  the  sins  of  his  noaasi 
wvniupoers.  ba&  ^akta  to  Him  Hb  great  power  and  has  gottm 
H:tu  ^orr  ?T  iifsavTia^  th«  idols  of  Bome  as  He  had  done  tls 
uici^  o£  Bdcvlon :  and  cae  ^^Iden  candlestick  boms  and  shall  ban 
wi:!i  4n  ever^Kscn^  l^^t.  while  the  enemies  of  His  holy  bum. 
BiibTioo.  Home,  or  the  oarage  of  sin  in  ereiT-  land  which  the  ea^ 
ot  3:s  wrtica  will  savslj  &nd  oat.  perish  for  ever  &om  before  Him. 
We  recumed  ;o  our  inn  to  dress,  and  then  went  again  to  BoBSflas 
evening  Viu:r:y.  ^i  came  home  aboot  eleren ;  I  wrote  some  Joonnli 
and  weut  to  bed  ^vn  after  twelve.  Soch  was  my  first  day  in  Rome; 
and  if  I  were  :o  leare  ic  to-morrow.  I  shoold  think  that  one  daj  im 
well  worth  ihe  joumer.  But  too  cannot  tell  how  poor  all  the  ob- 
Jecc^  of  :he  North  oi  Icalr  seem  in  comparison  with  what  I  fia^ 
here  :  I  do  not  mean  ft»  to  jceneir  or  actual  beantr,  but  in  interest 
When  I  leave  Home  I  oould  willinglT  sleep  all  the  waj  to  Lalebam; 
thac  ^^  [  uxi^hc  bring  home  mr  recollection  of  this  place  "  unmixeA 
wich  baser  nu::tfr" 

Haj  2. 1827. 
>.  .  .      ...  After  diuner  we  started  again  in  our  carriage  to  the 

Fon:t*  M-uIe.  alvi::  two  mile*  out  of  Rome.  All  the  way  the  road 
run?  ai-.-Ur  a  -tenp  a:vi  ol.fy  bank,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the 
OoV.;s  Hortv/.T-:-.v.  ::i  Iwoie  itself,  and  which  turns  off  at  the  Ponte 
M  lU".  nni  r.Tv.'.s  tiu*  bour.iiry  of  the  Tiber  for  some  way  to  tb« 
Korthwara.  tho  oU:Ys.  however,  being  succeeded  by  grass  slopes.  On 
the  rict-.t  ba'-:k.  sizer  oR'ssini:  the  Monte  Molle,  the  road  which  ve 
fallowed  rail  s.>ll;h-we:^t  tc'wurvls  St.  Peters  and  the  Vatican,  be- 
tween the  TiUt  aui-l  the  Ponte  Mario.  The  Monte  Mario  is  tlw 
highest  jvint  *.^l  the  same  line  of  hills*  of  which  the  Vatican  and 
JaniouUiiu  form  parts :  it  is  a  liiie  intersected  with  many  valleys  of 
deuiulation.  making  several  curves,  and  as  it  were  little  bavs  and 
creeks  in  it.  like  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames  behinJ 
Chertsey,  which  coming  for\*-anl  at  St.  Anne's,  fall  hack  in  a  veir 
irreguUir  line  beliind  Strv.>ud  and  Thorpe  Green,  and  then  come  for- 
vrard  again  with  a  higher  and  steeper  side  close  to  the  Thames  at 
Cooper's  Hill.  The  Monte  Mario  is  like  Cooper's  Hill,  the  highest 
iMsldest,  and  most  prominent  part  of  the  line ;  it  is  about  the  height 
and  steepness  tuo  of  Cooper's  Hill,  and  has  the  Tiber  just  at  the 
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I   foot  of  it»  like  the  Thames  at  Anchorwick.     To  keep  up  the  resem- 

I    Uance  there  is  a  sort  of  a  terrace  at  the  top  of  the  Monte  Mario 

I    planted  with  cypresses,  and  a  villa,  though  dilapidated,  crowns  the 

(    Bommit,  as  also  at  our  old  friend  above  Egham.     Here  we  stood,  on 

J    a  most  delicious  evening,  the  ilex  and  the  gum-cistus  in  great  pro- 

I    fosion  about  us,  the  slope  below  full  of  olives  and  vines,  the  cypresses 

,     over  our  heads,  and  before  our  eyes  all  that  one  has  ever  read  of  in 

Boman  Histoiy — the  course  of  the  Tiber  between  the  low  hills  that 

Ijound  it,  coming  down  from  Fidenee,  and  receiving  the  Allia  and  the 

Anio ;  beyond,  the  Apennines,  the  distant  and  higher  sammits  still 

quite  white  with  snow ;   in  front  the  Alban  hills ;   on  the  right,  the 

Campagna  to  the  sea,  and  just  beneath  us  the  whole  length  of  Rome, 

ancient  and  modem — St.  Peters  and  the  Colosseum  rising  as  the 

representatives  of  each — the  Pantheon,  the  Aventine,  the  Quirinal, 

all  the  well-known  objects  distinctly  laid  before  us.    One  may  safely 

say  that  the  world  cannot  contain  many  views  of  such  mingled 

beauty  and  interest  as  this. 

6 From  the  Aventine  we  agdn  visited  the  Colosseum, 

which  I  admired  most  exceedingly,  but  I  cannot  describe  its  effect. 
Then  to  the  Church  of  St.  John  at  the  Lateran  gate,  before  which 
stands  the  highest  of  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  brought  by  Constantino 
to  Home.  Near  to  this  church  also  is  the  Scala  Santa,  or  pre- 
tended staircase  of  Pilate's  house  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  cased  with 
wood,  and  people  may  only  ascend  to  it  on  their  knees,  as  I  saw 
several  persons  doing.  Then  we  went  to  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  to 
Maria  degli  Augeli  at  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and  from  thence  I 

was  deposited  again  at .     I  care  very  little  for  the  sight  of 

their  churches,  and  nothing  at  all  for  the  recollection  of  them.  St. 
John  at  the  Lateran  is,  I  think,  the  finest ;  and  the  form  of  the 
Greek  cross  at  St.  Maria  degli  Angeli  is  much  better  for  these 
buildings  than  that  of  the  Latin.  But  precious  marbles,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  gilding,  and  rich  colouring,  are  to  me  like  the 
kaleidoscope,  and  no  more ;  and  these  churches  are  almost  as  inferior 
to  ours,  in  my  judgment,  as  their  worship  is  to  ours.  I  saw  these 
two  lines  painted  on  the  wall  in  the  street  to-day.  near  an  image  of 
the  Virgin : 

"  Chi  Tuole  in  morte  aver  Qesa  per  Padre, 
Onori  in  vita  la  nta  Santa  Madre." 

I  declare  I  do  not  know  what  name  of  abhorrence  can  be  too 
strong  for  a  religion  which,  holding  the  very  bread  of  life  in  its 
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X     iiioiiiHaiii  linvrirr  of  \>:ivf  r.>ck,  iii'-ln-in^f  a  ^htoh  aii'l  varied  vuUey. 

1  sat  and  gazed  upon  the  scene  with  an  intense  and  mingled  feel- 

KO^.     The  vrorld  could  show  nothing  grander ;  it  was  one  which  for 

^^ears  I  had  longed  to  see,  and  I  was  now  looking  at  it  for  the  last 

."V&ne.     I  do  not  think  yon  will  be  jealoos,  dearest,  if  I  confess  that 

^  J  oould  not  take  leave  of  it  without  something  of  regret.    Even  with 

^'yva.  and  our  darlings,  I  would  not  live  out  of  our  dear  coui^tiy,  to 

^  trhich  I  feel  bound  alike  by  every  tie  of  daty  and  afiection ;  and  to 

^    be  here  a  vagrant,  without  yoo,  is  certainly  very  far  from  happiness. 

Not  for  an  instant  would  I  prolong  my  absence  from  Laleham,  yet 

■till  I  feel,  at  leaving  Rome,  very  differently  from  what  I  ever  felt 

'     at  leaving  any  other  place  not  more  endeared  than  this  is  by  per- 

aonal  ties ;  and  when  I  last  see  the  dome  of  St.  Peter*s,  I  shall  seem 

to  be  parting  from  more  than  a  mere  town  full  of  curiosities,  where 

the  eye  has  been  amused,  and  the  intellect  gratified.      I  never 

thought  to  have  felt  thus  tenderly  towards  Home ;  but  the  inex- 

luressible  solemnity  and  beauty  of  her  ruined  condition  has  quite  be- 

vitched  me ;  and  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life  I  shall  remember  the 

Forum,  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the  magnificent  Colosseum. 

In  a  ferry-boat  on  the  Po.  May  16, 1827. 
10.  Here  we  are  in  our  carriage  in  a  great  boat,  with  another  car- 
riage alongside  of  us,in  which  is  a  priest  of  some  dignity,  as  I  imagine, 
with  two  servants.  The  Po  has  been  uncivil  to  us,  and  first  of  all 
broke  down  the  bridge  of  Flacentia,  and  obliged  us  to  go  round  by 
Pavia,  and  then  has  made  such  a  flood  that  we  cannot  land  at  the 
usual  place,  but  are  going  to  have  a  voyage  of  nearly  a  mile  up  the 
river.  The  scene  is  very  Trentish ;  the  wide  and  very  dirty  river ; 
the  exceedingly  rich  and  fat  plains,  the  church  towers  on  the  banks, 
and  the  exceeding  clumsiness  of  the  boats — so  unlike  those  of  the 
Thames.  Meanwhile  I  gain  some  time  for  Journal,  which  I  am  in 
gread  need  of.  The  whole  of  yesterday  morning,  from  nine  to  half- 
past  two,  I  spent  in  the  Library  at  Parma,  collating  Thucydides. 
At  a  little  before  four  we  left  Parma,  and  at  a  little  before  nine  we 
reached  Placentia.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  remarkable 
beauty  of  the  fire-flies  last  night,  just  as  we  entered  Placentia.  The 
wide  meadows  before  we  reached  the  town  were  sparkling  with  the 
shifting  light  of  hundreds  of  these  little  creatures,  whose  irregular 
movements  and  perpetual  change  resembled  a  fairy  dance,  in  which 
each  elf  carried  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  alternately  lighting  and  extin- 
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goiiliiiig  it  hf  magic  pover.     I  nerer  saw  tbea  bdbra  t>  «rs 
abund&Dce.     The  change  of  climate  horn  Borne  »  Tei^-  peresatiUi. 
We  have  no  oliTes  here,  ami  few  6g9,  and  the  flowers  in  tkft  U4 
and  hedges  are  mostly  the  same  as  oar  own  :  though  I  grill  m^m 
garden  gladiolus  in  the  corn-fields,  and  the  dog^naes  are  ia  iA 
bloom.     From  Placentia  here  we  haro  be^i  again  oo  old  groasd- 
Btill  the  great  plain  of  LombardT,  which  we  hare  now  IbOowed  in 
V20  miles  without  one  hill — and  we  are  going  to  follow  it  for  90 
more  on  the  otiicr  1)ank  of  the  Po  from  here  to  Como.     iKsrichnoB 
is  apparently  unequal,  and  abont  Placentia  it  se«ms  mach  inferioru 
vbat  it  is  about  Bologna,  Modena.  and  Keggio.       Wa  hare  JM 
crossed  about  three  miles  of  the  Sardinian  dominions  in  oar  vbtW 
the  Po :    and  for  this  little  bit  we  have  again  had  trouble  vich  tbi 
Custom  House  aboat  my  books :  for  tt  seems  the  Sonlinian  Goraa* 
ment  is  afraid  of  light  as  well  as  its  neighbours.     There  haa  eri- 
dentlj  been  a  great  deal  of  rain  here  lately,  and  all  the  ttnaat 
from  tho  Apennines  are  full.     We  should  not  have  been  able  t» 
cross  the  Trebbia  had  there  not  been  a  bridge  built  aboat  tiro  van 
since,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Taro.     These  increasiog&- 
cilities  of  communication  are  certainly  very  creditable  to  thegoTem- 
mentR,  and  of  good  omen  for  the  people ;  as  ihej  may  tend  to  an 
them  some  activity  of  mind,  and  some  knowledge  of  what  is  going <a 
at  some  little  distance  from  their  own  homeii ;  and  thua  they  may  ia 
time  be  fit  fur  liberty.     Bui  I  cannot  think  that  any  good  and  wi» 
man  can  regret  the  failure  of  the  Piodmontese  and  Neapolitan  re- 
volutions of  1821.     It  would  be  a  hopeless  state  of  things  to  see 
the  half-informed  and  thoroughly  unprincipled  lawyers,  merchants 
and  literati  of  Italy,  put  into  the  possession  of  power.    With  P 
the  case  is  totally  different ;    bat  the  king  there  has  done  so 
good,  that  wo  may  hope  favourably  of  what  he  will  do  to  moke 
people  independent  of  the  personal  character  of  tlieir  sovereign 
Successors  like  himself  he  cannot  reckon  on  ;   and  the  true  mogniL- 
nimity  of  a  sovereign  ia  to  resign  the  exclusive  power  of  doing  good 
to  his  people,  and  to  be  content  tbiit  they  should  do  it  to  tbemselTes. 
Dy  the  way.  I  suppose  it  was  this  sentiment  in  my  Life  of  TraJAn 

that  found  so  shocking;    but  be  it  so;    at  lliat  rate  I  cauaot 

write  what  will  not  be  shocking. — and  most  ashamed  I  should  bew 
to  write  as  that  such  men  should  approve  of  it.  The  Po  has  been 
now  civil  enough  to  redeem  hib  iucivility,  so  I  shall  part  with  h 
o[i  good  terms. 


Iiantft, 

mod^l 
keh^n 

reicn-      I 
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On  the  monntun  lide,  above  the  Lake  of  Como,  (lecond  riiit.) 

May  19, 1827. 

11.  I  am  now  seated,  dearest  M ,  very  nearly  in  the  same 

spot  from  which  I  took  my  sketch  with in  18S6  ;  and  I  am 

-very  glad  to  be  here  again,  for  certainly  the  steam-boat  had  given 
no  adequate  impression  of  the  beauties  of  this  lake,  and  I  did  not 
wish  to  go  away  from  it — admiring  it  less  than  I  did  the  last 
time.  But  now,  seated  under  its  chestnut  woods,  and  looking  down 
upon  its  clear  water,  it  appears  as  beautiful  as  ever.  Again  I  see 
the  white  sails  specking  it,  and  the  cliff  running  down  sheer  into  it, 
and  the  village  of  Tomo  running  out  into  it  on  its  little  peninsula, 
and  Blevio  nearer  to  me.  and  the  houses  sometimes  lining  the  water's 
edge,  and  sometimes  clustering  up  amidst  the  chestnuts.  How 
strange  to  be  sitting  twice  within  two  years  in  the  same  place,  on 
the  shores  of  an  Italian  lake,  and  to  be  twice  describing  the  self- 
same scenery.  But  now  I  feel  to  be  taking  a  final  leave  of  it,  and 
to  be  viewing  the  inexpressible  beauty  of  these  lakes  for  the  last 
time.  And  I  am  fully  satisfied ; — for  their  images  will  remain  for 
ever  in  my  memory,  and  one  has  something  else  to  do  in  life  than 
to  be  for  ever  running  about  after  objects  to  delight  the  eye  or  the 
intellect.  *'  This,  I  say,  brethren ;  the  time  is  short ;  '*  and  how 
much  is  to  be  done  in  that  time !  May  God,  who  has  given  me  so 
much  enjoyment,  give  me  grace  to  be  duly  active  and  zealous  in  His 
service ;  that  I  may  make  this  relaxation  really  useful,  and  hallow 
it  as  His  gift,  through  Christ  Jesus.  May  I  not  be  idle  or  selfish, 
or  vainly  romantic ;  but  sober,  watchful,  diligent,  and  full  of  love  to 
my  brethren. 


IV.      TOUR  IK   OEBMANT. 

June  9, 1828. 
1.  Early  this  morning  we  left  Aix,and  came  on  to  Cologne.  The 
country,  which  about  Aix  is  very  pretty,  soon  degenerates  into  great 
masses  of  table  land,  divided  at  long  intervals  by  the  valley  of 
the  Hoer,  in  which  is  Juliers,  or  Julich,  where  we  breakfasted, 
and  that  of  the  Ernst,  in  which  is  Bergheim.  All  this  was  dull 
enough,  but  the  weather  mean  time  was  steadying  and  settling  itself, 
and  the  distances  were  getting  very  clear,  and  at  last  our  table  land 
ended  and  sank  down  into  a  plain,  and  from  the  edge  of  it,  as  we 
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cer*:: :.:  iesre^L  »-  tfirst  3i«on  the  view  of  the  vallev  of  the  T^ 
tie  CLTj  ::  C.'.:-;::*-  wiUi  all  its  towers,  the  Rhine  itself  diicc 
«e=.  i:  :!*  iisitise  zi  =cTei:  miles. — the  Seven  Mountains  at- 
B:--  :-  ;-^r  rtjt.:.  ar.i  a  t*>:!i:diesa  sweep  of  the  countrr  be^joa 
Llii.'S  -z.  r-:-".  :i  *^.  T;  t-*  ?ar?,  i:  was  a  striking  contrast  to 
tTsT  '*'.-T»  ;:"  ^^  Tiller  of  tie  Titer  £n>m  the  niountain  of  Vitfir 
kc:  ir  F.Lii:e  i::  =iai:iT  reccUections  will  vie  with  anrthing. ) 
tli*  *t-::  »i5  tdTscuLirlT  iiriking:  Cologne  wms  Agrippa'seol 
'*"'*-•"  ::ei  tj  GrmAi:*-  tr^ught  from  beyond  the  river,  to  live  u 
^::r>:zs  ;:!.:=:■=:  zi.^  ri^er  itself  was  the  frontier  of  the  Kaopizi 
t£.T  LzLi:  as  ::  vere  ::  two  voHdi.tlut  of  Roman  laws  and  cosio: 
ari  :!'ii:  :f  uerrraii.  Far  lefore  cs  lav  the  land  of  our  Saxon  i 
Tt-:o:u:  firr'iifra — the  laai  ancc>rrupted  by  Roman  or  any  ot 
TT'Tt-'w ;  it.-i  Vinh-f'Iace  of  the  most  moral  races  of  men  tbat 
w:rli  b-is  j^:  =cer: — ^i:  zh-e  so-^i: lest  laws — the  least  violent  passii 
ani  :'-e  'iire?:  Jcni-^uc  ar.i  civil  virtnes.  I  thought  of  i 
cicnznilr*  if:Vi:  •::  Varus  aci  his  three  legions,  which  for  * 
ccE^nw  the  Kc mini  :o  :hc  wesiem  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  prwei 
ibc  Tc-ion::  r-iu::.. — ibe  regenerating  element  in  modem  Eon 
— sure  aci  ittt- 

<:*=  'Se  EliM.  a  I::Ce  before  mzuet.  JoIt.  1<^ 
■.i..  Wr  ir*  ::  T  c-ar  Pima,  that  is.  near  the  end  of  the  Sa^oh  S 
z-tt'a-  ; ;  :':,■:  :\:'U  ^vLirb  h-^r;  :ii:r  the  nveron  bo;h  sidrs — a  wd 
..'..-  rS.:.c  :  :'-  :"  "  ;^i.  ^'-'^  .r.-.v^ii  wiih  w>;  i — will  in  a  v^ry  -: 
iL:-i  ?;:.•;  "..-«:;  iu::  ^'.avj.<.  :r  at  the  lest  iuto  gentle  si.-MS. 
IL~  H'.i-e  •■•:.[  ^['^\  :',.r:.:^:;  -iiie  i:i:\.ir:cl  dat  from  this  p>int  ti 
re.i:'::-.?  *..:•:  --:.-..  Tr.tre  :*  to  me  somoiiimg almost  atfeciiiig  in 
s'.r.ki:  r  .iv.£._7  .:  nvers  to  the  coursv  of  human  life,  and  mv  k 

nr^^  l.T  t:;cTU  tUiiv^  Viz    ZlZl'.C^  It  Ciorr    ill    Itiem    thajl    iu  anv  01 

o:;^  :s  ir.  w:.::h  ::  m^y  evi-^t  c]UiI'y.  TLe  Elbe  rises  in  i-laiiis 
tt.wj  tbr.-.uh  I'.i:::?  :or  sizii'j  w^y :  th-.u  for  many  miles  it  i 
ii.r?u»h  thv  ;  -:  i-.::::V.  soenory  \\\.u\.  «>  lave  l-een  visiting,  and  t 
i:  is  p*..i:n  SiTAir.  :'  r  s.:l  the  r-:-*:  •:■:"  its  ooarse.  Even  vtt.  deal 
ani  we  luvo  r-caohci  oar  mi-U»e  co-arse  iu  the  ordinary  run  of  1 
h:w  cich  more  favoured  have  wt-  leeu  than  this  river :  for  hiih 
■we  have  g-  ::o  on  thp-uch  cothir.:^  lut  a  fair  country,  yet  so  far 
the  EIU-,  th:ir  the  midile  has  beou  the  loveliest.     And  what  if 


*  Thii.  ar.4  :'::o  dtUx'.  of  ih#  Mxrs  br  Cbarles  3Iart«!,  he  u*e4  lo  rank  ai 
tvo  raoft  impcrtint  batCes  ia  Ue  vorld. 
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iTse  is  henceforth  to  run  tbrough  plains  as  dreary  as  those  of  the 
be,  for  we  are  now  widely  septirated,  iiud  1  luay  uever  be  allowed 
return  to  you ;  and  I  know  not  what  may  happen,  or  may  even  now 
/e  happened  to  you.  Then  the  rivers  raay  be  our  comfort,  for  we 
I  passing  on  as  it  passes,  and  we  are  going  to  the  l>osom  of  that 
ing  who  Bent  ua  forth,  even  as  the  rivers  return  to  the  sea,  the 
leral  fountain  of  all  waters.  Thus  much  is  nntural  religion. — 
;  surely  to  be  despised  or  neglected,  though  wo  have  more  given 
than  anything  which  the  analogy  of  nature  can  parallel.  For  lie 
o  trod  the  sea,  and  whose  path  is  in  tJie  deep  waters,  has  visited 
-with  80  many  manifestations  of  His  grace,  and  ia  our  God  by 
vh  other  high  titles,  greater  than  that  of  creation,  that  to  him  who 
tfl  out  the  arm  of  faith,  and  brings  the  mercies  that  are  round  him 
ane  to  his  own  particular  use,  how  full  of  overflowing  comfort  must 
9  world  be,  even  when  its  plains  are  ihe  dreariest  and  loneliest ! 
ell  may  every  one  of  Christ's  disciples  repeat  to  Him  the  prayer 
ide  by  His  first  twelve,  "  Lord  increase  our  faith  !'*  and  well  may 
B  wonder — as  the  Scrijiture  applies  euch  a  term  to  God — that  our 
ith  is  so  little.  Be  it  strengthened  in  us,  dearest  wife,  and  in  our 
dldren,  that  wc  may  be  all  one,  now  and  evermore,  in  Christ 

\ 

y  Jaly  16, 1829. 

t  ,  How  completely  is  tho  Jura  like  Citfasron,  with  its  »air«i  and 

-Atiff,  and  all  that  scenery  which  Kuripides  has  given  to  the  life 

.^e  BacchsQ.     Immediately  beyond  tho  post-house,  at  S.  Cergaes. 

view  opens, — one  tliat  T  never  saw  aurpjissod,  nor  can  I  ever ; 

Ml  America  should  ufTurd  scenes  of  greater  natural  beauty,  yet 

associations  cannot  be  the  same.     No  time,  to  civilized  man.  can 

K.e  the  Andes  like  the  Alps ;  another  Deluge  alone  could  place 

=S  on  a  level.     There  was  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  its  iuimi- 

^  and  indescribable  blue, — tlie  whole  range  of  the  mountains 

K5h  bound  its  southern  shore, — the  towns  that  edge  its  banks, — 

'^ch  plain  between  us  and  its  waters,— and  immediately  around  ua, 

j)ines  and  oaks  of  the  Jura,  and  its  deep  glons,  and  its  thousand 

^«r8. — out  of  which  we  looked  on  this  Paradise. 


TOUR   IM   aWlTZEBLANI)  AND    NOBTU   OF   ITALY. 


~  iz:  1  --I'T  iii'ir;  ::'  iJie  M-j-iiCcrriE'raa.  1-^=: 
i.:.":  t:-^-  I  Tii  lii:  .-  Izilr.  i::  n  ■»■  1  sn  "■ 
■  :^'    Lii  UL-z  '.K-zZ  :-  :i  s.ii  i  i::  ::.     Tn- :*.  i 

■^-£  -■  s-  ^i:  .:  ;*  il*-:  ihe  mc-s:  mi^ii-t'-- 
_  J   "   1    i'*:-yi  z'.   ~.z.'j-i.   :r  >;  :  ani  i;  :*  ijir-' 

:? :  _i"  ^  - 't:  7  ■  -  :-izi-r  ::  'jcr:^.  vr-ur^j  :1-^ 
^-    ■      •    ^  r:  *JLiz.  ITT   :.zi=::r.  *«::».  in i  Ei''*: 

... .      ■    I  ■■_•-£  i2  i  :'-:-rl  i. : t  '.:"li  s\ic)i  v.!;:- 

::   s;_r  -»■■:;    ■^.  i  :  >;•::.  n^kf  il".  :h> ':-a:~   I 
•    T-i--.    .T      r  ::  :.   ^-i-e   ;:  i?  -xf  irr  : :-   I 

""*•'   ■■■"    -    -  ■     j 
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Zarfch,  August  7, 1S29. 

4,  Once  more  I  must  rccross  the  Alps  to  Chiavenna.  which  cer- 
iniy  is  amongst  the  most  extroorditmry  places  1  ever  beheld.  Its 
noatioQ  resembles  that  of  Aosta  aud  BeUiuzona,  and  I  thiuk,  if 
asible,  it  Burpos^cs  thum  both.  The  mounlatiis  by  wliich  it  is 
Oloeed  are  formed  of  that  bard  dark  rock  which  ia  so  predominant 

the  lover  parts  of  the  Alps  on  the  Italian  sidor  aud  which  gives 
am  so  decided  a  character.  Above  Cbiaveuna  their  height  is 
usually  great,  and  their  magnificence,  both  in  the  ruggcdness  of 
eir  form  and  the  steepness  of  their  cliffs,  as  in  the  gigantic  size  of 
B  fragments  wliich  they  have  thrown  down  into  the  valley,  and  in 
9  luxuriance  uf  their  chestnut  woods,  is  of  the  very  highest  degree. 
Le  effect  too  in  greater,  becouse  the  valley  is  so  much  narrower  than 
%t  of  tho  Xicino  at  Bcllinzona,  or  of  the  Dorea  Baltea  at  Aosta ;  in 
st  the  stream  is  ratlier  a  torrent  than  a  river,  but  full  and  impe- 
rils, and  surprisingly  clear,  alihougli  the  snowy  Alps  from  which 
takes  its  source  rise  at  a  very  little  distance ;  but  their  substance 
tparently  is  harder  than  tiiat  of  thu  Alps  about  Mont  Blanc,  and  tho 
rrents,  tlicreforo,  are  far  purer  than  tho  Dorea  or  tho  Arvo.  In  the 
iry  midst  of  the  town  of  Chiavenna,  now  covered  with  terrace  walls 
id  vijieyards  to  its  very  summit,  stands  an  enormous  fragment  of 
^,  ouce  detached  from  Uie  neighbouring  mountains,  aud  rising  to 
*  height.  I  BU]ipo8e»  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet.  It  was  formerly 
tApied  by  a  fortress  built  on  its  top  by  the  Spaniards,  in  their 
|h  in  the  north  of  Italy  ;  but  it  all  looks  quiet  and  peaceful  now. 
Is  II.,  her  brother,  and  I  wandered  about  before  dinner  to  take  a 
-^vnble  amidst  the  rocks  and  chestnuts.  We  followed  a  path  be- 
^n  tho  wttUa  of  the  vineyards,  wide  enough  for  one  person  only, 

5.  t  led  us  out  amid  the  rocks,  and  then  continued  to  wind  about 
'%3gst  thcra.  leading  to  the  little  grotto-hke  dwellings  which  were 
t:-«red  amongst  them,  or  built  on  to  the  enormous  fragments 
— ii  cover  the  whole  mountain  side.  On  the  tops  of  these  frag- 
■-  ■<«.  however,  as  well  as  between  thorn,  a  vegetation  of  fine  grass 
csontrived  to  establish  itself,  and  the  chestnuts  twist  their  knotty 
*.  about  in  every  direction  till  they  find  some  fissure  by  which 

tn  strike  down  into  the  soil.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
anytliiug  more  beautiful  than  a  scramble  about  these 
'Stains.  You  are  in  a  wood  of  the  most  magniticeut  trees* 
L^d  from  the  sun,  yet  not  treading  on  mouldering  loaves  or 
X^  earth,  but  on  a  corj^t  of  tlie  freshest  sx^ring  turf,  rich  with  all 

UU 
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sons  of  flowers.  Yoa  hare  the  softness  of  an  npland  meadov  ci 
the  riohness  of  an  English  park,  jet  you  are  amidst  masses  of  roi 
now  rearing  their  steep  sides  in  bare  cli£&.  now  hung  wiihw 
senna  and  the  broom,  now  carpeted  with  tuif,  and  onlr  shovi^ 
their  existence  by  the  infinitelT-Taried  form  which  thev  give  to  tb 
ground,  the  numberless  deep  dells,  and  green  amphitheatres,  iri 
delioiouslr  smooth  platforms,  all  caused  br  the  rains  of  the  moofr 
tain  which  have  thus  broken  and  studded  its  snrfiu:e,  and  are  ntw 
mellowed  br  the  rich  vegetation  which  time  has  given  them,  thi 
thev  now  only  soften  its  character. 

This  to  me  unrivalled  beauty  of  the   chestnut   woods  ms  tot 
remarkable  in  two  or  three  scenes  which  we  saw  the  next  dar:  c« 
before  we  set  out  for  the  Splugen.  when  we  drove  a  little  wiy  sp 
the  valley  of  Chiavenna  to  see  a  waterfall.     The  &11  was  beautifi^ 
in  itself,  as  all  waterfalls  must  be,  but  its  peculiar  charm  vts  this. 
that  instead  of  falling  amidst  copsewood,  as  the  falls  in  Wales  aH 
the  north  of  England  generally  do.  or  amidst  mere  shattered  rocb. 
like  that  fine  one  in  the  Valais  near  Martignj- — here,  on  the  coo- 
trarr,  the  water  fell  over  a  cliff  of  black  rock  into  a  deep  rocky  btsit 
and  then  as  it  flowed  down  in  its  torrent  it  ran  beneath  a  platfora 
of  the  most  delicious  grass,  on  which  the  great  chestnut  trees  stood 
about  as  finely  as  in  an  English  park,  and  rose  almost  to  a  level  vitli 
the  top  of  the  fall,  while  the  turf  underneath  them  was  steeped  in* 
perpetual  dt?w  from  the  spray.     The  other  scene  was  on  the  roaJ  to 
Isolu.  on  the  way  to  the  Splugeu.  in  the  valley  of  the  Liiia.     h  i? 
rather  a  gorge  than  a  valley,  so  closely  do  the  mountains  apprMth 
one  another,  while  the  torrent  is  one  succession  of  falls.     Yet  just  in 
one  place,  where  the  road  by  a  succession  of  zigzags  had  wound  ap 
to  the   level   of  the  top  of  the  falls,  and  where   the   stream  ^ras 
runniug  for  a  short  space  as  gentle  and  as  limpid  as  one  of  the  clar 
rapid  chalk  streams  of  the  South  of  Hampshire,   the  turf  sloped 
down  gently  from  the  road  to  the  stream,  the  great  chestnut  trees 
spread  their  branches  over  it.  and  just  on  its  smooth  mar<nn  was  a 
little  chapel,  with  those  fresco  paintings  on  its  walls  which  are  so 
constant  a  remembrance  of  Italy.     Across  the  stream  there  was  the 
same  green  turf  and  the  same  chestnut  shade,  and  if  you  did  not  li:t 
up  your  eyes  liigh  into  the  sky.  to  notice  the  barrier  of  insurmouni- 
able    cliff  and  mountain  which  surrounded  you  on  each  side,  voa 
would  have  had  no  other  images  before  you  than  those  of  the  softest 
and  most  delicate  repose,  and  of  almost  luxurious  enjoyment. 
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Between  Brienne  and  Arcis  the  valloy  was  full  of  viUages,  aiid 
they  were  large  and  comfortable  lookiug,  almost  every  cottage  having 
a  good  garden.  TIjese  valleys  iu  Chaui|mgne  arc,  on  a  small  scale, 
\fhat  Egypt  is  ou  a  large  scale  ;  higlilj  cultivated,  and  witli  a 
crowded  population  along  the  streams,  because  all  the  country  on 
either  side  of  the  valloy  in  an  uaiubabitable  desert.  Arcia  is  a  very 
poor  town,  and  from  thence  to  Chalons  it  was  a  country  not  to  be 
paralleled,  I  suppose,  in  civilized  Kurope,  except  it  be  in  Caatilo  in 
Spain.  A  waste  it  wils  not,  for  it  was  all  cultivated,  but  the  dreari- 
ness of  a  boundless  view  all  brown  and  dry,  corn-fields  either  cleared 
or  ready  for  the  harvest,  without  a  tree  or  a  green  field,  or  a  house, 
WAS  exceedingly  striking,  and  Champagne  is  worth  seeing  for  the 
very  surpassing  degree  of  its  ugliness.  They  are,  however,  in 
several  places,  beginning  to  plant  firs,  and  if  this  system  be  followed, 
the  aspect  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  country  will  be  greatly 
improved,  Chalons,  at  a  distance,  looks  well;  aud  Uie  green  valley 
and  tine  stream  of  the  Marne  arc  quite  delicious  to  eyes  acx^ustomed 
to  one  browQ  extent  of  plain  or  table-land  during  thirty  miles. 


VI.      lOUR   IN   MOBTH   OF   ITAXT. 

Chamberri,  Joty  17,  1830. 

1.  The  state  of  feeling  displayed  by ,  aud  the  rest  of  tlie 

party,  filled  me  witli  thoughta  that  might  make  a  volume.  It  was, 
I  fear,  certainly  unchrislian  and  ultra-libenil ; — lookiug  to  war  with 
very  little  dismay,  but  anxious  to  spread  everywhere  what  tliey  con- 
sidered liberal  views,  "  lea  Idccs  du  Siccle,"  and  bo  intolerant  of 
anything  old,  that made  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  our  Govern- 
ment tliat  Guernsey  and  Jersey  still  retained  their  old  Normtin  laws. 
They  were  strongly  Anti- Anglican,  regarding  England  as  the  great 
enemy  to  all  improvement  all  over  the  world.     Now  as  to  mending 

and ,  that  is  not  our  conceni :  hut  for  ourbelves,  it  did 

fill  me  with  earnest  thoughts  of  the  feaifut  conflii-t  that  mu^t  soon 
take  place  between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  old  system  of 
things,  and  the  provoking  intenuixlure  of  evil  iu  the  latter,  which 
makes  it  impossiblo  to  sympathize  wholly  in  their  success.  I  was 
struck,  too,  with  the  total  isolation  of  Englimd  from  the  European 
world.     We  are  considered  like  the  iuhahitanta  of  another  planet. 
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lay  of  Pentecost ;  and  in  anotlier  there  was  a  sepulchre  bewn 
f  the  rock,  and  the  Apostles  coming,  as  on  tlie  morDtng  of  the 
rrection,  "  to  see  the  place  where  Jesus  lay."  I  confess,  these 
a  figures  seemed  to  me  anytbiug  but  absurd  ;  from  the  solem- 
>f  the  place  altogether,  and  from  the  goodness  of  the  execution, 
ked  on  them  with  no  disposition  to  kugh  or  to  criticise, 
vhat  I  did  not  expect  was  the  exceeding  depth  and  richneaa  of 
ifaestnut  shade,  through  which  the  road  partially  ran,  only 
ig  out  at  every  turning  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  raounUiii, 
4)  commanding  the  view  on  every  side.  But  when  we  got  to  the 
lit  we  saw  a  path  leading  up  to  the  green  edge  of  a  cltfr  on  the 
itain  above,  and  we  thoiiglit  if  we  could  get  there  we  should 
bly  see  Lugano.  Accordingly,  on  we  walked  ;•  till  just  at  suu- 
e  got  out  to  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  the  brow  of  on  almost  pre- 
»us  cliff,  looking  do^^-u  on  the  whole  moiuitaiu  of  S.  Maria  del 
e,  which  on  this  side  presented  nothing  but  a  largo  mass  of 
and  cliff,  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  rich  wood  of  its  otlier  side, 
neither  S.  Marie  del  Monte,  nor  the  magnificent  view  of  the 
of  Lombardy— one  mass  of  rich  verdure,  enlivened  with  its 
and  white  houses  and  church  towers — were  the  objects  which 
lost  gazed  upon.  We  looked  westward  full  upon  the  whole 
!  of  mountains,  behind  which,  in  a  cloudless  sky,  the  suu  had 
lescended.  It  is  utterly  idle  to  attempt  a  description  of  such  a 
I  counted  twelve  successive  mouutaiu  outlines  between  us 
the  farthest  horizon ;  and  the  most  remote  of  all,  the  high 
I  of  the  Alps,  were  brought  out  strong  and  dark  in  the  glowing 
ehind  them,  so  that  their  edge  seemed  actually  to  cut  it.  Im- 
itely  below  our  eyes,  plunged  into  a  depth  of  chestnut  forest, 
1  OS  usual  with  meadows  and  villages,  and  beyond,  embosomed 
at  the  ncai'cr  mountains,  lay  the  Lake  of  Lugano.  Asif  every- 
combined  to  make  the  scene  perfect,  the  mountain  on  which 
Lood  was  covered,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  with  the  Daphne 
rum,  and  I  found  two  smiiH  pieces  in  flower  to  ascertain  the 
although  generally  it  was  out  of  bloom.  We  stood  gazing  on 
iew,  and  hunting  obout  to  find  the  Daphne  in  flower,  till  the 
m  of  darkness  were  fast  rising ;  then  we  descended  from  our 
it,  went  down  the  mountain  of  S.  Mario,  refreshing  ourselves 
e  way  at  one  of  the  delicious  fountains  which  are  made  beside 
oad,  regained  our  carriage  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and. 
;h  we  hod  loft  our  coats  and  neckclotlis  at  Vareso  before  we 
3d,  and  were  hot  through  and  through  with  the  skirmish,  yet 
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the  soft  Rir  of  these  summer  nights  had  nothing  chilly  ii 
were  only  a  little  refreshed  hy  the  coolness  during  our  drive  ho; 
I  now  look  out  on  a  eky  hright  with  its  thousand  stars,  and  have 
served  a  little  summer  lightning  heliiiid  the  mountains.  If  tiaf 
one  n-ishea  for  the  perfection  of  earthly  beauty,  ho  should  see  such  a 
sunset  as  we  saw  this  evening  from  the  mountaiQ  above  S.  Man& 
del  Monte. 

S.  Mule  track  sliore  tbe  Lake  of  Como,  onder  the  cfaeetouti, 
July  25,  1830.     (Third  riuO 

3.  Once  more,  dearest  M ,  for  the  third  time,  seated  under 

these  delicious  chestnuts,  and  ahove  tliis  delicious  lake,  with  the 
blue  sky  ahove.  and  the  green  lake  beneath,  and  Monte  Kosa  and 
the  S.  Gotlmrdt  and  the  Simplou  rearing  their  snowy  heads  in  the 
distance.  Tt  would  be  a  profanation  of  this  place  to  use  it  for 
common  joumnl ;  I  cnme  out  here  with  — —  partly  to  enjoy 
association  which  this  lake  in  a  peculiar  manner  has  counecte<l 
it  to  my  mind.  Last  year  it  did  not  signify  that  I  was  not  h 
for  you  were  with  me  ;  but,  with  you  absent,  T  should  have  grie 
to  have  visited  Como,  and  not  have  come  to  this  sweet  spot.  I 
no  change  in  the  scenery  since  I  was  last  here  in  lH*i7,  and  I 
very  little,  if  any,  in  myself.  Yet  for  me.  *'  summer  is  now  ebbin 
since  I  was  here  last,  I  have  passed  the  middle  point  of  man's  1 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  I  should  be  here  again  without  fee 
some  change.  If  we  were  here  wiilj  our  dear  children,  that  i 
would  be  a  change,  and  I  hardly  expect  to  be  again  on  this  very 
bpot,  without  having  them.  But  what  matters,  or  rather  what 
should  matter  chatigo  or  no  change,  so  that  the  decaying  body  and 
less  vigorous  intellect  were  but  accompanied  with  a  more  thriving 
and  more  hopeful  life  of  the  spirit.  It  is  almost  awful  to 
at  tike  overwhelming  beauty  around  me,  and  then  think 
moral  evil ;  it  seems  as  if  heaven  and  hell,  iustetad  of  being 
rated  by  a  great  gulf  from  one  another,  were  absolutely  on 
other's  confines,  and  indeed  not  &r  from  every  one  of  us.  Might 
the  sense  of  moral  evil  be  as  strong  in  me  as  my  delight  in  external 
beauty,  for  in  a  deep  sense  of  moral  evil,  more  perhaps  than  in  aa 
thing  else,  abides  a  saving  knowledge  of  God !  it  is  not  so  mi 
to  admire  moral  good ;  that  we  may  do,  and  yet  not  be  oursel* 
conformed  to  it ;  but  if  we  really  do  abhor  that  which  is  evil, 
the  persons  in  whom  evil  resides,  bat  the  evil  which  dwelleth 
them,  and  much  more  manifestly  and  certainly  tu  our  own  kn 
ledge,  in  oar  ovm  hearts— Ibis  is  to  have  the  feeling  of  God  and  of 
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ChriHt,  and  to  have  our  spirit  in  sympathy  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Alas  !  how  easy  to  see  this  and  say  it — how  bard  ly  do  it  and  to  feel 
it!  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?  No  one.  hut  ho  who  feels 
and  really  laments  his  own  insuffii^ency.  God  blesa  you,  mj 
dearest  wife,  and  our  beloved  children,  now  and  evermore,  through 
Christ  Jesus. 

July  29,  1830. 
4.  The  Laqimis  de  Place,  at  Padua,  was  a  good  one  of  his  kind, 
end,  lauding  that  his  knowledge  of  French  was  much  less  tlian  mine 
of  Italian,  if  that  be  jK)ssibIe,  we  talked  wholly  in  Italian.  He  said 
that  the  taxes  were  now  four  limes  as  heavy  as  untJer  the  old  Vene- 
tian government,  or  under  tho  French.  He  himself,  when  a  young 
man,  had  volunteered  into  the  republican  army,  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Venetian  aristocracy  in  1707,  and  had  fought  at  Marengo, 
where  he  was  wounded.  He  said  they  had  in  Padua  a  Casa  di 
fCicovero,  or  asylum  for  the  infirm  and  infant  poor;  and  here  also, 
he  said,  relief  was  given  to  men  in  full  age  and  vigour,  when  they 
were  thrown  out  of  oraployment.  I  asked  how  it  was  supported. 
He  said,  chiefly  by  bequests;  for  whenever  a  man  of  property  died, 
the  priest  who  attended  him  never  failed  to  suggest  to  hini  that  he 
should  leave  something  to  the  Oasa  di  Ri<:overo;  and  he  seemed  to 
think  it  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  such  a  recommendation 
should  be  attended  to.  It  seems  then,  that  in  the  improved  slate  of 
society,  the  influence  of  the  Cathulic  clergy  is  used  for  purposes  of 
general  charity,  and  not  for  their  own  advantage ;  and  wlio  would 
not  wish  that  our  clergy  dared  to  exercise  something  of  the  same 
influence  over  our  higher  classes,  and  could  prevent  that  most  un- 
christian spirit  of  family  selHshness  and  pride,  by  which  too  many 
wills  of  our  rich  men  are  wholly  dictated  V  But  our  Church  bears, 
and  bos  ever  borne,  the  marks  of  her  birth.  The  child  of  regal  and 
aristocraticul  selfishness  iind  unpriiuipled  tyranny,  she  has  never 
dared  to  speak  boldly  to  the  great,  but  has  contented  herself  with 
lecturing  to  the  poor.  *'  I  will  speak  of  thy  testimonies  even  before 
kings,  and  will  not  be  ashamed,"  is  a  text  which  the  Anglican 
Church,  aa  a  national  iustitution,  seems  nover  to  have  caught  the 
spirit  of.  Folly,  and  worse  than  folly  is  it,  to  think  that  preaching 
what  are  called  orthodox  doctrines  before  the  great  is  really  preach- 
ing to  them  the  Gospel.  Unless  the  particular  conclusions  which 
they  should  derive  fnjuj  liiose  doctrines  bo  impressed  upon  them ; 
unless  they  are  warned  against  the  particular  sins  to  which  they  are 
tempted  by  their  station  in  society,  and  urged  to  the  particular 
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datics  ^Lich  their  political  and  Bodal  state  reqoires  of  tfapm, 
Gospel  will  be  heard  withont  oflenc-e,  aiid^  tfterefore,  one  maj  alncM 
sftj,  without  benefit.     Of  course  I  do  not  mean   offence  at  tht 
manner  in  which  it  is  preached,  nor  offence  indeed,  at  all,  in 
common  sense  of  the  word ;  but  a  feeling  of  soreness  that  Uie^ 
touched  by  what  they  bear,  a  feeling  which  makes  the  oonsci 
uneasy,  because  it  cannot  conceal  from  itself  ihftt  its  own  practice 
faulty. 


tht 
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lAtich,  Aognrt  $,  IgSO. 
5.  In  the  marketrplaco  at  Menin  there  is  a  large  statue  of  Uifl 
Virgin,  to  commemorate  two  deliverances  from  the  French,  in  HOft, 
and  in   1790,  when   the  enemy  on  one  occasion  came  as  fiv  is 
Bolzen,  and  on  the  other  as  far  as  Glums  and  Eyere.     But 
60  exactly  a  thiug  after  the  manner  of  Herodotus,  that  I  must  fd 
few  lines  borrow  his  language. 

TO  ctyatAfA*  xal  y^pn  xa*  ipyw  h'hoj/ai'i'o*'  xal  t»j  ftn  iti^aAq  7-^5  Sot 

aiot^fffAaTOi  ciinittKfVfjLfpet,      Hr  ya^  irori  fAy^i  ottet  vaa^Hf  *r{  civfTtj  *Ei 
xn»  ico?<tfAOi'    m/^toLi  it  vyitarro  voAjmv  avaurra^iff,   iti    o\  ^oAXo*  bt^ 
anvffiti  xat  ufh^uTTVp  i^oioi.      £r  /<tir  vt  Tot^Tw  Tv  xo>  ifAU  fAiynrrn  3ii  watim 

vo\iff»»  fl  ar'  avrif  it*v^t/rof.     O^tbi  ol  FaXaTai  'AuoTfiavoif   iiroXi 
Tot/  }(  *Ai'<rrpi»i>*fi  ^sLffiXtoi  re  Ti^wXtiur  16*0;  vt  t/wntOD*    Ol  Ji  *Avo^m^w 
woKXina-i¥  nJq  ^i£tx*i<f*  vixijtffrTif,  icaictt>(   iva^y(o»'   x«i  7ipi  Tiff  iai/Tvt  a/yv( 

;(ii)  Tivt,  lirf  T^^'  diot;  ot/Vw  Jucditff^;.        AAXix  yi  o\  MigarM  t;  Giror  Ti 
^/porTfC  TO  7^^yfie»i  xcBi  ot/  rvj^vt  ^miXXov  >)  Oiwf  ii;i>oia  trti^^tgit  tot*  ^yoJui 
TO  Ti  Sby%>stACk  T^  Qiw  avldinav,  k«i  it2  k  vd  rvr  an^  in  }k  »vrqr  vi^tyi^ 

Angiut  U, 

My  dearest  M ,  this  book  [a  new  MS.  volume  of  the  jj 

ought  surely  to  begin  with  good  omens,  as  it  begins  on  our  weddii^ 
day.  How  much  of  happiness  and  of  cause  for  the  deepest  tbankfol- 
ness  is  contained  in  the  recollections  of  this  dny ;  for  in  the  ten  ye«» 
that  hnvo  elapsed  since  our  marriflgc,  there  has  been  condensed.  1 
Rnppose,  as  great  a  portion  of  happinoss.  with  as  little  alloy,  as  ev«r 
marked  auy  ten  years  of  human  existence.     It  is  impoedible  to  look 
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:k,  and  to  look  forwards,  without  some  feelings  of  awe  and  appre- 
hension ;  for  the  future  caiiuot  be  more  full  of  earthly  happiness  than 
the  past,  and,  in  all  huioan  probability,  mast,  iu  one  \mj  or  another, 
be  less  80.  Perhaps  it  is  best  that  it  should  be ;  for  one  cannot  help 
feeling  the  enormous  disproportion  between  desert  and  blessing ;  and 
though  this  is  not  a  true  feeling,  for  desert  has  notliing  to  do  with  it, 
yet  the  unfitness  for  blessings  is  a  real  and  just  consideration  :  a  sickly 
state  cannot  bear  SMvh  delicious  fare;  a  constitution  that  has  so 
much  to  struggle  with  should  be  braced  with  a  harder  discipline  for 
the  conflict.  And  yot  how  vain  would  any  such  considerations  be  to 
alleviate  the  actual  misery  of  a  change :  tlien  nothing  could,  I 
think,  tend  so  much  to  support  me  as  the  simple  consideration  of 
Christ's  example.  He  pleased  not  himself,  nor  entered  into  his 
rest  till  ho  had  gone  through  the  worst  extremity  of  eviL  Perbafm, 
however,  the  best  way  of  taking  snch  anniversaries  as  this  is,  not  by 
speculating  on  the  future,  or  on  how  we  could  bear  a  change,  but  by 
remembering  nofr,  in  our  season  of  hiip()inc5s.  that  it  is  but  an 
eftrnest  of  more,  if  we  receive  it  with  true  thankfulness,  and  that 
let  come  what  will,  all  will  work  to  good  if,  while  it  is  day,  we 
labour  to  wurk  ihe  work  that  is  set  before  us.  May  I  remember 
this;  and  remember  too,  that  God's  work  Ls  to  believe  on  Him  whom 
He  hath  sent:  tliat  is,  not  only  to  do  my  earthly  business  honestly 
and  zealously,  but  to  do  it  as  a  Christian,  humbly  and  piously, — not 
trusting  iu  any  degree  in  myself,  but  labouring  for  that  strength 
which  is  made  most  perfect  iu  him  who  feels  his  own  weakness.     God 

bless  OS  both,  my  dearest  M ,  and  our  dearest  children,  through 

Chns{  Jesus. 

[This  account  of  his  visit  to  Niebuhr,  being  written  in  the  car- 
riage on  the  journeys  of  the  subsequent  days,  was  interspersed  with 
remarks  on  the  route,  which  have  been  omitted.] 

August,  1830. 

0 In  person  Niebuhr  is  short,  not  above  five  feet  six, 

or  seven,  I  should  think,  at  the  outside:  his  face  is  thiu,  and  his 
features  rather  pointed,  his  eyes  remarkably  lively  and  benevolent. 
Uts  manner  is  frank,  sensible,  and  kind,  and  what  Buuseu  colls  the 
Teutonic  character  of  benevolence  is  very  predominant  nbout  him, 
yet  with  nothing  of  what  Jeffrey  called,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beer- 
drinking  heaviness  of  n  more  Saxon.  He  received  me  very  kindly, 
and  we  Uilked  in  English,  which  he  speaks  very  well,  on  a  great 
number  of  subjects.     I  was  struck  with  his  minute  knowledge  of  the 
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Text  and  Mss.  of  Tbucrdides,  and  with  bis  earnest  hope. 
times  refloated,  that  we  might  never  do  away  with  the  s^rstam  of 

classical  education    in  England. — I  told  him  of  's    nonsense 

about  Guenisey  and  Jersey,  at  which  he  was  very  much  eateruined, 
but  said  that  it  did  not  surprise  him.  He  said  that  he  wa»  non 
much  more  inclined  to  change  old  institutions  than  he  had  beoi 
formerly, — but  "  possibly/'  said  he,  **I  may  see  reason  in  two  or 
three  years  to  go  l>ack  more  to  my  old  views.*'  Yet  he  andcipatid 
no  evil  consequences  to  tlie  peace  of  Europe,  even  from  a  Republic 
in  France,  for  be  tbouglit  that  all  classes  of  people  had  denved 
benefit  from  experience. 

Niebuhr  spoke  with  great  admiration  of  our  former  great  men? 
Pitt  and  Fox,  Sec.,  and  thought  that  we  were  degenerated ;  and  b^ 

mentioned  as  a  very  absurd  thing  a  speech  of ,  who  visited  hia 

at  Bonn,  that  if  those  men  were  now  to  come  to  life,  they  woold 
thought  nothing  of  with  our  present  lighta  in  political  econoi 
Niebuhr  asked  me  with  much  interest  about  my  plans  of  religioitf' 
iustraotion  at  Uugby,  and  said  that  in  their  Protestant  schools 
business  began  doily  with  the  reading  and  expounding  a  chapter  il 
the  New  Testament.  He  spoke  of  the  Catholics  in  Prossia. 
being  ver}'  bypocritical,  thai  is,  having  no  belief  beyond  outwmni 
profession.  Bunsen,  he  said,  was  going  to  publish  a  collection  of 
German  hymns  for  the  Church  service.  Their  literature  is  very 
rich  in  hymns  in  point  of  quantity,  no  fewer  Uian  30,000.  and  oat 
of  thf^se  Bunsen  is  going  to  collect  the  best.  Niebuhr'a  tone  on 
these  matters  quite  satisfied  me,  and  made  me  feel  sure  that  all  wa» 
right.  He  spoke  with  great  admiration  of  Wordsworth's  pfMjtrt 
He  often  protested  thnt  he  was  no  revolutionist,  but  he  said,  though 
he  would  have  given  a  portion  of  his  fortune  that  Cliarlcs  X.  sbouU. 
have  governed  conaiilutionally,  and  so  remained  ou  the 
"yet,"  said  he,  *' after  what  took  place,  I  wo\ild  myself  have  joii 
the  people  in  Paris,  that  is  to  say,  I  would  have  given  them  m} 
advice  and  direction,  for  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  doi 
much  good  with  a  musket." — Niebuhr  spoke  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  to 
positive  knowledge,  from  unpublished  Slate  Papers,  which  he  had 
seen,  Pitt  had  remonstrated  most  warmly  against  the  coalition  at 
Filnitz,  and  had  been  unwillingly  drawn  into  the  war  to  gratif 
George  III. — My  account  of  Niebuhr*s  conversation  has  been 
broken,  and  I  fim  afraid  I  cannot  recollect  all  that  I  wish  to  recoU 
lect.  He  said  that  lie  onco  owed  his  life  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  who 
interceded  with  Napoleon  when  he  was  going  to  have  Niebuhr  shot: 
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and  promised  Niebubr  that,  if  he  could  not  persuade  his  brother,  he 
would  get  him  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  and  furnish  him  with  the 
means  of  escaping  to  England.  After  this  Niebuhr  met  Louis  at 
Rome,  and  be  said  that  he  did  not  well  know  how  to  address  him :  but 
he  thought  that  the  service  which  lie  had  received  from  him  might 
well  excuse  him  for  addressing  htm  as  '*  Sire."  Ho  asked  me  into 
the  drawing-room  to  drink  tea,  and  introduced  me  to  his  wife. 
Niebuhr *8  children  also  were  in  the  room,  four  girls  and  a  boy,  with 
a  young  lady,  who,  1  believe,  was  their  governess.  They  struck  mo 
as  very  nice-mannered  children,  and  it  was  very  delightful  to  see 
Niebuhr's  affeciionate  manner  to  them  and  to  his  wife.  While  we 
were  at  tea,  there  came  in  a  young  man  with  the  intelHgenoe  that 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  proclaimed  king,  and  Niebuhr's  joy 
at  the  news  was  quite  enthusiastic.  He  had  said  before,  that  in  tlie 
present  stnto  of  society,  a  Republic  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  that  be 
earnestly  hoped  that  there  would  be  no  aLlepmt  to  revive  it  in 
France.  He  went  home  with  me  to  my  inn,  and  when  I  told  him 
what  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  see  any  of  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land, he  said  that  there  was  a  friend  of  his,  a  nobloman,  who  was 
thinking  of  sending  his  son  to  be  educated  in  England.  The  father 
and  mother,  he  said,  were  pious  and  excellent  people,  and  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  tlieir  tenantry  in  every  respect,  and  they 
wished  thoir  son  to  be  brought  up  in  the  same  views.  And  Niebuhr 
said  tliat  if  this  young  man  cxima  to  ICngland,  he  should  be  very 
bappy  to  avail  himself  of  my  offer.  And  he  expressed  his  hop6 
that  you  and  I  might  be  at  Bonn  again  some  day  togetlier,  and  that 
he  might  receive  us  under  his  owu  roof.  He  expressed  repeatedly 
his  great  affection  for  England,  saying  that  his  father  had  accus- 
tomed him  from  a  buy  to  read  the  English  newspapers,  in  order 
that  he  might  early  learn  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  Englishmen. 
On  the  whole,  I  was  most  delighted  with  my  visit,  and  thought  it 

altogether  a  great  contrast  to  llie   fever  and  excitement  of . 

The  moral  superiority  of  the  German  character  in  this  instance  was 
very  striking :  at  the  same  time  I  owe  it  to  the  French  to  say,  that 
DOW  that  1  have  learnt  the  whole  story  of  the  late  revolution,  T  am 
quite  saiiafiod  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  delighted  with  the 
heroic  and  admirable  manner  in  which  they  liave  conducted  them- 
selves. How  different  from  even  the  beginning  of  the  first  revo- 
lution, and  how  satisfactory  tu  6nd  that  in  this  instance  the  lesson 
of  experience  seems  not  lo  have  been  thrown  away. 
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AngiMt,  19%9. 
7.  The  aspect  of  Germftoy  is  certaiuly  far  more  pleasing  than 
that  of  France,  and  the  people  more  comfortable.  I  cannot  wH 
whether  it  really  is  so,  but  I  cannot  bat  wonder  at  Oaizot  plictng 
France  at  the  head  of  European  civilization:  he  means  becouM  it 
is  superior  to  Germany  in  social  civilization,  and  to  England  in  pro- 
ducing more  advanced  and  enlarged  individual  minds.  Many  Eng- 
liahmen  will  sneer  at  this  notion,  but  I  think  it  ia  to  a  certain  de- 
gree well  founded,  and  that  our  intellectual  eminence  in  motel 
times  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  our  advances  in  all  the  oomfott 
and  effccliveneaa  of  society.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  mice- 
rable  system  of  education  lias  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  I  miin- 
taiu  that  our  historians  ought  to  be  twice  as  good  as  tltose  of  any 

other  nation,  because  our  social  civilization  is  perfect- 

Then,  again,  our  habits  of  active  life  give  our  minds  an  enormoni 
advantage,  if  we  would  work;  but  we  do  not.  and  therefure  the  historr 
of  our  own  country  is  at  this  day  a  ihiug  to  be  done,  as  well  as  tbd 
histories  of  Grece  and  Rome.  Foreigners  ssy  that  our  insultr, 
situation  cramps  and  narrows  our  minds  :  and  this  is  not  mere 
sense  eithiT.  If  we  were  not  physically  a  very  active  pet^le, 
disunion  from  the  Continent  would  make  us  pretty  nearly  as  had 
the  Chinese.  Aa  it  is,  we  are  so  distinct  in  habits  and  in  feelinf 
owing  uriginally  in  great  measure  to  our  insular  situation,  that  I 
member  observing  in  1815,  that  the  English  stood  alone  amidst  &!! 
the  nations  oSBemblod  at  Paris,  and  that  even  our  fellow  subjaois. 
the  Hanoverians,  could  uoderstand  and  sympathize  with  the  Frei 
better  than  with  us.  Now  it  ia  very  true  that  by  our  distinctni 
we  have  gained  very  much, — more  than  foreigners  can  undei 
A  tliorough  English  gentleman, — Christian,  manly,  and  enlighl 
— is  more,  I  believe,  than  Guizot  or  Sismondi  could  compreltei 
it  ia  a  finer  specimen  of  human  nature  than  any  other  coudI 
I  believe,  could  furnish.  Still  it  is  not  a  perfect  specimen  byl 
great  deal;  and  therefore  it  will  not  do  to  contemplate  oursehia 
only,  or,  contenting  ourselves  with  saying  that  we  are  better  than 
others,  scorn  to  amend  our  institutions  by  comparing  them  with 
those  of  other  nations.  Our  travellers  and  our  exquisites  imitaU 
the  outside  of  foreign  customs  without  discrimination,  just  as  intbfl 
absurd  fashion  of  not  eating  fish  with  a  knife,  borrowed  from  thi 
French,  who  do  it  because  they  have  no  knives  lit  lo  use. 
monkeyish  imitation  will  do  no  good;  what  ia  wanted  is 
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«r  Cku«b  (at  GrecBMk)  twice  «b  Svndij,  owe  «t  tbe 
B  Chortk,  ami  aoee  as  the  Epweifl  ChapeL  M7  n- 
•eesred  tve  yean  ago.  «ace  apia  njeiiaii  aa4  rtw«glh- 
the  nienia  id  the  Pnabjteriaa  Oaidi  and  av  mtb. 
I  is  to  me  deli^itliiL, — I  do  not  mean  tbe  music,  bat  the 
vitfa  which  ail  ihe  'eongreguioii  join  in  it.  And  I  ex- 
ike  the  local  and  paitinilar  pnjen  and  addnaaes  which 
I  of  ihetr  aernoea  allows  the  aunistf  r  to  oae.  On  the 
the  people  should  be  protected  from  the  tedioostiees  or 
their  minister;  and  that  is  admirably  effected  by  a 
rd  eepedaUy  bj  such  a  Liturgy  as  oura.  As  to  the  repe- 
tr  Serriee,  they  arise  chiefly  from  Land  s  folly  in  joining 
dB  into  one;  but  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  I 
think  otjectionable ;  not  that  I  would  contend  for  it.  but 
Juld  I  complaiu  of  it.  Some  freedom  in  the  Service  the 
certainly  should  bare  ;  eorae  power  of  insertion  to  suit  tlie 
T  time  and  place;  some  power  of  explaining  ou  Uio  spot 
wnaie>«r  is  read  from  tbe  Scriptures,  which  may  retpiire  explan- 
tjou,  or  at  any  rate  of  stating  the  context.  It  does  seem  to  n\&  tlnit 
the  reforms  required  iu  our  Liturgy  and  Service  are  so  obvious,  and 
80  little  effect  the  system  itself,  that  their  long  omisiiion  is  doubly 
blameable.     But  more  remains  behind,  and  of  fur  greater  dilTloulty: 

to  make  the  Church  at  once  popular  and  rlighiflf»l,— to  givo  the 

people  their  just  share  in  its  government,  witbout  intmducing  u  do> 
inocratical  spirit.— to  give  tlie  Clergy  a  thorough  hymjHUby  with  !hoir 
flocks,  without  altogether  lowering  their  rank  auil  tono.  Wlion 
Wesley  said  to  his  niinisrer,  tliat  they  tiiul  uo  luoro  to  du  with  Mnf^ 
gentlemen  that  with  being  dfinciiig-tuaslorH,  ii  /*!»  A^O^f  Jn,  ri  i\ 
fl^a^Tw.  In  Christ's  communication  with  Hia  Apostles  th«re  Uolwiyi 
a  marked  dignity  and  delicacy,  a  total  abneuce  tif  ftll  tlinl  rtwrat*nti»i» 
and  vulgarity  into  whirh  Wesley's  docCrine  wuiibl  lulallililj'  Ivrni  n«. 
Yet  even  iu  Christ,  the  Lord  and  Mawter  of  ilin  l>i»oinlo»,  thora  la 
a  sympathy,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  eondoai  nusion,  a 
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spirit  of  un&fiTccted  kindness  and,  I  hod  almost  said,  of  sodabilitj 
wluch  the  spirit  of  genUexnaaliDess  lias  doubtless  greatlj  dullal 
in  the  Church  of  Englaud.  "  I  have  called  yoa  friends."  is  a  text 
which  applies  to  the  Christian  minister  in  his  dealings  with  ha 
brethren  and  equals,  in  an  inBnitely  stronger  degree  than  it  couM 
do  to  Him.  who  was  our  Lord  and  Master,  and  whose  calling  os 
brethren  was  not  of  nature,  hut  out  of  the  coudesceDsioD  of  Qi.'^  is* 
iinite  love.  And  he  who  shall  thus  far  keep  and  thus  Car  get  rid  d 
the  spirit  of  gentlemanliness,  would  go  near  to  make  the  Church  of 
Eiiglaod  all  but  perfect,  no  less  in  its  popularity  than  iu  its  real  de- 
serving of  popularity,  ksu  ti jii  fAi»  mCrvf  tl{iicrB»i  ivl  roa^xir^^  a»n|ii  & 
ivl  T^r  artf  X»yo*. 

JuIy.lSJL 
2.  Again  (at  Glasgow)  the  Scotch  minister's  sermon  struck  an 
as  addressed  more  ad  clerum  than  ad  populum ;  and  again  toon 
than  ever  I  felt  the  su]ienority  uf  our  service.  I  cannot  sar  bo« 
doubly  welcome  and  impressive  I  thought  the  Lord's  Prayer,  wfam 
the  miaistar  (to  my  surprise  by  the  way)  used  it  before  the  sermoo. 
Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can  he  worse  than  the  introductory  preyeis 
of  the  Scotch  Service,  to  judge  from  what  I  liave  hitherto  heard :  tin 
iaterceBsory  prayer  after  the  sermon  is  fiir  simpler,  and  there  tbt 
discretion  given  to  the  ministers  is  often  hnppily  used.  But  a]t» 
gether,  taking  their  Service  as  it  ia,  and  ours  as  it  is,  I  would  kt 
rulher  have  our  own ;  how  much  more,  therefore,  with  the  sliglil 

improvements  which  we  eo  etwily  might  iutrotluce — if  only Bui 

even  to  the  eleventh  hour  we  will  not  reform,  and  therefore  wo  fihall 
bo  not,  I  fear,  reformed,  but  nidely  manglod  or  overthrown  by  in«a 
as  ignorant  in  their  correction  of  abuses  as  some  of  us  ore  in 
maintenance  of  them.  Periodical  visitations  of  extreme  aev^ 
have  visited  the  Church  and  the  world  at  different  times,  but 
human  beiug  is  it  given  to  anticipate  which  will  be  the  final  ui 
all.  Only  the  lesson  in  all  of  them  is  tlje  same.  "  If  the  righl 
scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  api 
And  in  each  of  these  successive  "comings"  of  our  Lord,  how 
is  the  faith  which  He  has  found  even  among  His  professed 
lowers !  May  He  increase  this  faith  in  me,  and  those  who 
dearest  to  me,  ere  it  be  too  late  for  ever ! 
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DoTer^  Augiut  U,  1S37. 

1 .  Twenty  and  tweuty-two  years  ago  I  was  backwards  aud  for- 
"vrards  at  this  place,  being  then  a  young  man  nitli  no  wife  or  chil- 
dren, but  with  a  mother  whose  house  was  my  homo,  with  a  lirother, 
aunt,  and  sisters.  Ten,  eight,  and  seven  years  ago,  I  used  to  bo  also 
passing  often  through  here ;  I  had  then  lost  my  dear  i>rother,  and 
latterly  my  dearest  mother,  and  I  had  a  wife  and  children  :  I  had 
also  a  swtcr  living  here  with  her  husband  and  children.  Now.  after 
another  period  of  seven  years^  I  am  here  once  more  ;  with  no  mother 
or  aunt,  with  no  remains  left  of  my  early  home ;  my  sister  who  did 
live  here  lias  lost  her  husband,  and  now  lives  at  Rugby ;  but  I  have 
not  only  my  dearest  wife  with  me^  but — a  more  advanced  stage  of 
life— three  dear  children  are  with  us,  and  their  pens  are  all  busy 
with  their  journals  like  their  mother's  and  mine.  So  Dover  marks 
very  strikingly  the  several  periods  of  my  life,  and  shows  me  how 
large  a  portion  of  my  space  here  1  have  alread  gone  through. 

Then  for  the  world  at  large.  When  I  first  camo  hero,  it  was  so 
soon  after  Napoleon's  downfall,  that  I  remember  hearing  from  one 
of  the  passengers  in  the  packet  the  first  tidings  of  Labedoyere's 
execution.  At  my  second  and  third  visits,  the  British  army  still 
occupied  the  north  of  France.  My  second  period  of  coming  here, 
from  1825  to  1830,  marked  the  last  period  of  the  old  IJourbon  reign 
in  France,  and  the  old  Tory  reign  in  England.  When  I  tiret  landed 
here,  it  was  in  the  brief  interval  between  the  French  and  Belgian 
Revolutions:  it  was  just  after  the  triumphant  election  of  1830  in 
England,  which  overthrew  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  led  to  the  Reform  Rill.  And  now  we  seem  to  be  witnessing 
the  revival  of  Toryism  in  England,  perhaps  of  the  old  Bourbon 
principles  in  part  of  France.  The  tide  is  turned,  and  will  advance 
no  higher  till  the  next  Hood ;  let  us  only  hope  that  its  ebb  will  not 
be  violent;  and  in  the  meanwhile  our  neighbours  have  got  rid  of 
the  white  flag,  and  we  have  got  rid  of  the  rotten  boroughs  of  Sche- 
dule A.  This  is  a  clear  gain  ;  it  is  a  question  whether  the  positive 
good  which  cither  of  us  have  gauied,  is  equal  to  the  positive  evil 
which  we  have  destroyed ;  but  still  in  the  course  of  this  world, 
Seeva  the  destroyer  is  ever  needed,  and  in  our  imperfect  stale,  the 
very  deliverance  from  evil  is  a  gratification  and  a  good. 

On  Saturday  last  we  were  at  our  deUcious  Westmoreland  home. 
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at  tliat  dear  Fox  How.  which  I  love  beyond  all  other  spoU  of  j 
in  the  world,  and  expatiating  on  tlie  summit  of  our  familiar  Fur- 
field.  There,  on  a  cloudless  skj,  \sc  were  beholding  the  noble  ost- 
line  of  all  our  favourite  mountains  :  the  Old  Man,  Wetherlam,  hem 
Fell,  Sea  Fell,  Great  Gable,  ilie  Langdale  Pikes,  the  Pillar,  Gf»» 
moor,  Helvellyn,  Place  Fell,  High  Street,  llill  Bell ;  there  we  a» 
Ijlloswater  and  Conistou,  and  our  own  Wiuandermere,  and  then 
too  we  looked  over  a  wide  expanse  of  sea  of  the  channel  which 
divides  England  from  Ireland.  On  Tuesday  last  we  were  at  our 
dear  Hugby  home  ;  seeing  the  long  line  of  our  battlements  and  oar 
well-known  towera  backed  by  the  huge  elms  of  the  school-tield, 
which  far  overtopped  them ;  and  looking  on  the  deep  shade  which 
those  same  elms,  with  their  advanced  guard  of  smaller  trees  tnd 
shrubs,  were  throwing  over  the  turf  of  our  quiet  garden.  And  now. 
on  Friday  morning,  we  are  at  an  inn  at  Dover,  looking  out  on  the 
castle  and  white  cliffd  which  are  bO  linked  with  a  tliousand  recolleC' 
tions;  beholding  tho  sea,  wliich  is  the  highway  from  all  the  lift 
England  to  all  tho  life  of  Europe,  and  beyond  there  streithesi 
the  dim  line  of  darker  shadow  which  we  know  to  be  the  verf  Und 
France. 

And  besides,  in  this  last  week,  I  have  besn  at  an  Election 
of  tliose  groat  ooeasions  of  good  or  evil  which  are  so  largely  mini- 
Btered  to  Englishmen;  an  opportunity  for  so  much  energy,  fori© 
much  rising  beyond  the  mere  selfishness  of  domestic  interests,  oad 
the  narrowness  of  mere  individual  or  local  pursuits  ;  but  an  op| 
tunity  also  for  every  base  and  bad  passion;  for  corrupLiou,  for 
for  tyranny,  for  malignity.  Such  is  an  election,  and  such  tsj 
human  life  ;  and  those  who  rail  against  these  double-handed  appoint 
ments  of  God.  because  they  have  an  evil  handle  as  well  as  a  Hwid\ 
may  desire  tlie  life  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  for  then  only  can  op| 
tuTiitios  of  eWl  be  talcen  frona  us,  when  we  lose  also  all  oppoi 
of  doing  or  of  becoming  good.  However,  even  as  an  occasion  d 
evil,  there  ia  no  doubt  thai  our  elections  are  like  an  inoculating] 
a  disorder,  and  so  mitigating;  the  party  spirit  and  the  feuds 
now  spend  themselves  in  bloodless  contests,  would,  if  these 

*  "Tb«  Bpiciiresns."  he  mid,  "did  not  meddle  with  pnUlic*,  that  thej  niglitU* 
quiel  ai  pouiblo  from  the  strife  of  tongtifi.  There  are  good  people  who  do  iJui  IV. 
remaining  in  willing  ignorance  nf  what  u  going  on.  But  tbe  mischief  U,  they  cup** 
set  their  pasiioni  to  sleep  as  they  con  their  uiiderstAnding ;  And  when  they  do  £0* 
to  interfere,  they  are  violent  and  prejudiced  in  proportion  to  their  ignorKOoc.  Sk^ 
nsD,  to  b«  couiiitenl,  ibould  lire  like  Sbnon  Stylites." 
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away,  find  a  far  more  deadly  veut ;  they  solvfi  that  great  problem 
how  to  excite  a  safe  and  regulated  political  activity. 

We  also  in  the  course  of  the  week  have  been  travelling  on  the 
great  railway  from  Manchester  to  Birmingliatn.  The  distance  is 
ninety-five  miles,  which  wo  occomplialipd  in  five  hours.  Nothing 
can  be  more  delightful,  as  well  as  more  convenient.  It  was  very 
beautiful  too,  to  be  taken,  as  it  were,  into  the  deepest  retirement  of 
the  country,  surprising  lone  farm-houses  and  outlying  copses  with 
thp  rapid  darting  by  of  a  hundred  passengers,  yet  leaving  their  quiet 
unbroken  :  for  no  bouses  have  as  yet  gathered  on  the  line  of  the 
railway,  and  no  miscellaneous  passers  at  all  times  of  the  day  and 
night  serve  to  keep  it  ever  in  public.  Only  at  intervals,  four  or  five 
times  a  day,  there  rushes  by  the  long  train  of  carriages,  and  then 
all  is  as  quiet  as  before. 

We  also  passed  through  London,  with  which  I  was  once  so  fami- 
liar ;  and  which  nuw  1  almost  gaze  at  with  the  wonder  of  a  stranger. 
Tliat  enormous  city,  grand  beyond  all  other  earthly  grandeur,  sub- 
lime with  the  sublimity  of  the  sea  or  of  mountains,  is  yet  a  place 
that  1  should  be  most  son*)'  to  call  my  home.  lo  fact  its  greatness 
repels  the  notion  of  home ;  it  may  be  a  palace,  but  it  cannot  be  a 
home.  How  different  from  the  mingled  greatness  and  sweetness  of 
our  mountain  valleys ;  and  yet  he  who  were  strong  in  body  and 
niiud,  ought  to  desire  ratlier,  if  ho  must  do  one,  to  spend  all  his  life 
in  London,  than  all  his  life  in  Westmoreland,  i-'or  not  yet  can 
energy  and  rest  bo  united  in  one,  and  this  is  not  our  time  and  place 
for  rest,  but  for  energy. 

Chartrei,  Augoit,  18S7. 

il Churtres  was  a  very  fine  termination  of  our  tour. 

We  stopped  at  the  Hotel  du  Grand  Monarque,  un  an  open  space 
just  at  the  outside  of  the  town,  and  from  thence  immediately  made 
our  way  to  the  Cathedral.  The  high  tower,  so  celebrated  all  over 
France,  is  indeed  remarkably  beautiful ;  but  tlie  whole  church  far 
surpassed  my  expectations.  The  porUils  of  both  transepts  are  rich 
in  figures  as  large  as  life,  like  the  great  portail  at  Uheims;  the  ros<>> 
windows  over  them  arc  very  nch,  and  the  windows  all  over  the 
church  are  most  rich  in  painted  glass.  The  size  is  great — a  very 
cbsential  element,  I  think,  in  the  merits  of  a  cathedral— and  all  the 
back  of  the  choir  was  adorned  with  groups  of  figures  in  very  high 
relief,  which  had  an  extremely  fine  effect.  These  are  all  the  proper 
and  perpetual  beauties  of  Ch&rtres  Cathedral ;  hut  we  happened  to 
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see  it  on  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption,  when  the  whole  « 
was  full  of  people  in  every  part,  when  the  service  was  going  on  in 
the  choir,  and  the  whole  building  was  ringing  with  the  peals  of  the 
organ,  and  with  the  voices  of  the  numerous  coDgregation.  Unchris- 
tian as  was  the  sorviee,  so  that  one  could  have  no  sjTnpalhy  with  it 
iu  itself,  yet  it  was  delightful  to  contrast  the  crowded  state  of  tlw 
huge  building, — nave,  transepts,  and  aisles,  all  swarming  wilh 
people,  and  the  sharing  of  all  in  the  service, — with  the  nakeduMi 
of  our  own  cathedrals,  where  all,  except  ibe  choir,  is  now  merelri 
monument  of  architecture.  There  is  no  more  provoking  coufuston 
to  my  mind,  than  that  which  is  often  made  between  the  nugni- 
ficence  and  beauty  of  the  Romish  Church  and  its  superstitions.  Xo 
one  abhors  more  tlian  I  do  the  essence  of  Popery,  i.  e..  Priestcraft: 
or  the  setting  up  a  quantity  of  human  mediators,  iuterpretera.  betvMS 
God  aud  man.  But  this  is  retained  by  those  false  Protestants  irbo 
call  themselves  High  Churchmen:  while  they  have  sacrificed  of 
Popery  only  its  better  and  more  popular  i>arts ;  its  beauty  and  iU 
inipressiveness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Puritans  and  Evangelicals* 
whilst  they  disclaim  Popery,  undervalue  tlie  autfaority  and  power  of 
the  Churchy  jiot  of  the  Clergy,  and  have  a  bibliolatry.  espectallj 
towards  the  Old  Testament,  quite  as  foolish  and  as  mischievous  tf 
the  superstition  of  the  Catholics.  The  open  churches,  the  varied 
services,  the  beautiful  solemnities,  the  processions,  the  Calvaneik 
the  cnicifixes,  the  appeals  to  the  eye  and  ear  through  which  tfa* 
heart  is  reached  most  effertuallv,  have  no  natural  connexion  toU 
superstition.  People  forget  that  Chiistian  worship  is  in  its  eneoc* 
spiritual, — that  is,  it  depends  for  its  efficacy  on  no  circumstaxioef  ol 
time  or  plaix!  or  form, — but  that  Christianity  itself  has  given  us  the 
best  helps  towards  making  our  worship  spiritual  to  us,  that  A 
sincere  aud  livelyj  by  the  visible  images  and  signs  which  it  has  gi««i 
us  of  God  and  of  heavenly  things ;  namely,  the  Person  of  the  Uao 
Christ  Jesus,  and  the  Sacraments. 

To  forbear,  therefore,  from  all  use  of  the  Humanity  of  Cbris^l 
an  aid  to  our  approaching  in  heart  to  the  Invisible  Father,  is 
to  forfeit  one  of  tlie  merciful  purposes  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
a  little  into  that  one  great  extreme  of  error,  the  notion  that 
can  either  in  his  understanding,  or  in  his  heart,  approach  to 
Eternal  and  Invisible  God.  without  the  aid  of  a  fAta-lrm^  or  **iO' 
terpres  ;"  (the  English  word,  "  Mediator,"  has  become  bo  1imit«^  in 
ita  sense,  that  it  does  not  reach  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  ctaeA' 
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"want  not  an  interjnier 
some  middle  point,  in 
fectioDs  of  the  mriirtfUiyUf, 
understaud  Him  who  ic  _ 

I  thiok  that  this  is  iMf  ■  rtint.  fcr  mmaj  Jtammm^  bolh  as  regnds 
Popery  and  our  Pnodh  Papeiy„  tmi  EmtpliialMim  cad  Unitarian- 
ism.  The  errors  of  all  iemr  mem  to  fiov  oat  d  a  coaimaaa  as  to 
the  great  truth  of  oar  need  of  a  fuArmtj  and  of  the  wioas  ways  in 
which  Christ  is  our  One  ^jovrvc.  and  that  with  infinite  perfecl 


n.    Toca  CR  THB  •aura  of  fxaxcs. 

Ftfia^JuIrU.  1S89. 

I Bat  reallj".  when  we  went  out  on  these  leads,  and 

looked  down  on  the  whole  mass  of  ilie  trees  of  the  Tuilleries*  garden, 
forming  a  luxuriant  green  bed  below  us.  and  saw  over  them  the 
gilded  dome  of  the  Invalids,  and  the  mass  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  the 
rows  of  orauge  trees,  and  the  people  sitting  at  their  ease  amongst 
tbem,  and  the  line  of  the  street  not  vanishing,  as  in  London,  in  a 
thick  cloud  of  smoke  or  fog.  but  with  the  white  houses  as  far  as  the 
eje  could  reach  digiinct  on  the  sky, — and  that  sky  just  in  the 
-western  line  of  the  street,  one  blaze  of  gold  from  the  setting  sun, — 
not  a  weak  watery  sun.  but  one  so  mighty  that  his  settiug  was  like 
the  death  of  a  Cesar  or  a  Napoleon, — of  one  mighty  for  good  and 
for  evil, — of  one  to  be  worshipped  by  ignorant  men,  either  as  God 
or  Demon, — one  hardly  knew  whether  to  rejoice  or  to  grieve  at  his 
departure ; — when  we  saw  all  this,  we  could  not  but  feel  that  Paris 
is  full  of  the  most  poetical  beauty. 

CoiTve,  July  10,1839. 

3.  ......  .  The  wide  landscape  under  this  bright  sky  looks 

more  than  joyous,  and  the  sun  in  hia  unobstructed  course  is  truly 
giaiit-like.  Here  one  can  understand  how  men  came  to  worship  the 
Bon,  and  to  depict  him  with  all  images  of  power  and  of  beauty, — 
armed  with  his  resistless  arrows,  yet  the  source  of  life  and  light. 
And  yet  feeling,  as  none  can  feel  more  strongly,  the  evils  of  the 
state  of  England,  yet  one  cannot  but  see  also,  that  the  English  are 
a  greater  people  than  these, — more  like,  that  is.  one  of  the  chosen 
people  of  history,  who  are  appointed  to  do  a  great  work  for  mankind. 
We  are  over  bustling,  but  there  is  leas  activity  here,  without  more 
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repose.  But,  faoweTer,  "  it  is  not  expedient,  doubtless  ;*'  and  horfl 
not  we  ikiled  to  improve  the  wonderful  talents  which  hare  been 
pven  to  us  ? 

Arlet,  July  30, 18S9. 
3.  Wo  have  just  beon  walking  round  this  town,  after  having  ^v^H 
been  down  to  the  Rhone,  and  had  a  batho  in  him,  which,  as  we  h»^^ 
seen  so  much  of  him,  was,  I  thought,  only  a  proper  compliment  to 

him.      But  I  ought  to  go  back  in  order,  dearest   M ,  to  the 

Pope's  palace  ut  Avignon,  only  this  heat  makes  me  lazy.  There 
was  an  old  porter,  who  opened  to  as  the  first  gate,  and  lod  us  into 
<in  enormous  court  full  of  soldiers,  for  it  is  now  used  as  a  Iwirrack : 
then  he  opened  a  door  into  a  long  gallery, — perhaps  100  feet  long, 

— through  which  we  were  to  pass The  rooms  beyond  were 

scenes  not  to  be  forgotten  :— prisons  where  unhappy  men  had  en- 
graved their  names  on  the  stones,  and  mottoes,  mostly  from  Scrip- 
turo,  oxproasin^  their  patience  and  their  hope.  One  man  had  earved 
simply  our  Lord's  name,  as  if  it  gave  him  a  comfort  to  write  itj 
there  was  I.  H.  S.,  and  nothing  more.  Some  of  these  dens 
been  the  torture-rooms,  and  one  was  so  contrived  in  the  roof 
walls  as  to  deaden  all  ftouud ;  while  in  another  there  was  a  huge 
stone  trough^  in  which  the  question  '*i  Tenu  bauillante*'  used  to  be 
put :  and  in  yet  another  the  roof  was  still  blackened  by  the  fires  in 
which  the  victims  liad  been  burnt  alive.  One  of  these  same  rooms, 
long  since  disused  by  the  Inquisition,  bad  been  chosen  as  the  prison 
and  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  victims  of  the  aristocratical  party 
in  the  massacre  in  1790;  mid  in  it  tbere  was  a  sort  of  trap-door, 
through  which  the  bodies  were  thrown  down  into  the  lowest  room 
of  the  tower,  which  was  then  used  as  an  ice-house.  And  the  walls 
of  the  intermediate  room  were  vbibly  streaked  with  the  blood  of 
those  who  were  so  thrown  down  after  they  had  been  massacred' 


Jnly,  1859. 
4.  .....  .  We  are  now  between  the  Lion  d'Or  and  Salon,  on 

the  famous  Plaine  do  Crau,  or  Plain  of  Stones,  one  vast  mass  of 
pebbles,  which  cover  the  country  for  several  leagues,  and  reduce  it 

to  utter  barrenness We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  this 

plain  of  stones,  utter  desolation  on  every  side,  the  magnificent  lino 
of  the  Alpines,  as  they  are  called,  or  Provence  mountains,  stretch- 
ing on  our  left ;  and  on  our  right,  olose  along  by  tlie  roadside,  runs. 

*  8«e  Letter  in  cbtp.  ix.  p.  433. 
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full  and  fresh  and  lively,  a  stream  of  water,  one  of  the  channels  of 
irrigation  brought  from  the  Durance,  and  truly  giving  life  to  tlie 
thirsty  land.  *'He  maketh  the  midemesg  a  running  water,"  might 
be  said  truly  of  this  life  in  the  midst  of  death.  Here  are  two 
houses  just  built  by  the  roadside,  and  opposite  to  them  a  Utile  patch 
of  ground  just  vordured,  surrounded  by  a  little  belt  of  cypresses  and 
willows;  now,  again,  all  is  desolate, — all  but  the  living  stream  on 
our  right,  and  some  sheep  wandering  ou  the  left  amidst  the  stones, 
and  living  one  sees  not  how.  The  sun  has  just  set  over  this  vast 
plain,  just  as  at  sea.     Heeds  and  yellow  thistles  fringe  the  stream. 

Solon,  July  20, 1830. 

We  have  stopped  here  on  our  way  to  Marseilles  from  Arlos,  and 
I  really  never  saw  anything  more  romantic  than  it  is.  There  are 
tall  trees,  one  very  fine  plane  amongst  them,  in  the  mideile  of  the 
street,  and  luider  their  shade  is  a  fountain  playing,  which  makes  a 
perpetual  music— up  above  is  the  cloudless  sky,  and  the  almost 
full  moon,  and  below,  in  full  activity,  is  the  population  of  Salon. 
They  crowded  round  the  carriage,  as  there  was  some  difOculty  in 
getting  open  the  boot,  and  I  could  have  fancied  myself  in  Simiii  to 
SCO  their  dark  faces  and  eyes,  their  grave  manner,  their  white  felt 
bats,  worn  alike  by  man  and  boy,  and  to  hear  their  Provent^al  lan- 
guage, wliich  sounds  much  more  like  Spanish  than  French,  and  is 
indeed  quite  as  like  one  as  tbo  other,  and  the  old  fillo  of  the  iim 
might  pass  for  Spanish  anywhere.  But  what  a  ditlerence  ts  made 
by  good  laws  and  regular  government :  here  ail  is  peace  and  civility, 
-^'hilo  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees  all  is  blood  and  hatred. 
the  bed-rooms  hero  are  French  enouf»h,  but  I  suspect  tlial  there 
would  be  many  thiugs  thoroughly  Spanish  if  I  were  to  pry  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  kitchen  and  back  settlements. 

Left  Salon  5.40.  I  ura  so  glad  we  did  not  go  on  last  night. 
dearest,  for  we  should  liave  lost  a  great  deal.  Salon  is  at  the  end 
of  the  Plain  of  Stones,  overhung  by  the  rocky  hills  in  tiers  of  cliflT 
but  no  longer  bare,  but  covered  with  olives  and  mulberries.  We 
made  our  way  up  to  Uie  top  of  these  hills,  and  opened  on  a  view  of 
a  character  such  na  I  had  never  seen.  It  was  the  French  picture  in 
point  of  breadth  and  richness,  set  in  an  Italian  frame-work  of  moun- 
tains, and  with  the  details,  aa  to  the  buildings  which  are  scattered 
over  the  valley  and  the  profusion  of  olives  and  mulbemos.  very 
much  as  1  imagiue  like  Spain. 
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Point  ftbove  St  Cergnes,  Aagiut  3, 183ft. 

5 I  am  come  out  alone,  ray  dearest,  to  this  spot,— 

the  point  almost  of  our  own  view,  to  see  the  morning  sun  on  Moot 
Blanc  and  on  tbe  Lake,  and  to  look  with  more,  I  trust,  than  outwvd 
eyes  on  this  glorious  scene.  It  is  overpowering,  like  all  other  in- 
tense beauty,  if  you  dwell  upon  it ;  but  I  contrast  it  ioamediaulj 
with  our  Rugby  horizon,  and  our  life  of  duty  there,  and  our  clouiij 
sky  of  England — clouded  socially,  alas  !  far  more  darkly  than  pby- 
Bically.  But,  beautiful  as  thifi  is,  and  peaceful,  may  I  never  breathe 
a  wish  to  retire  hither,  even  with  you  and  our  darlings,  if  it  were 
possible ;  but  may  I  be  strengthened  to  labour,  and  to  do  and  to 
suffer  in  our  own  beloved  country  and  Church,  and  to  give  my 
life,  if  so  called  upon,  for  Christ^s  cause  and  for  them.  And  i£ 
— Rs  I  trust  it  will — this  rambling,  and  this  benuty  of  Nature 
foreign  lands,  shall  have  strengthened  me  for  my  work  at  home,  tb' 
we  may  both  rejoice  that  we  have  had  this  little  parting.  And  now 
I  turn  away  from  the  Alps,  and  from  tlie  south,  and  may  God  speed 
us  to  one  another,  and  bless  us  and  ours,  in  Him  and  in  His 
now  and  for  ever. 

Angnst  4,  1SS9. 

6 It  is  curious  to  obsen'e  how  nations  run  a  similar 

course  with  each  other.  We  are  now  on  a  new  road,  made  by  some 
private  speculators,  with  a  toll  on  it,  and  they  laud  it  much  as  a 
great  improvement.  And  such  it  is  really:  yet  it  is  quite  like 
''Bit  and  Bit,"*  at  Whitemoss,  for  it  goes  over  a  lower  part  of  the 
hill,  instead  of  keeping  the  valley;  so  that  forty  years  hence 
may  have  "Radical  Reform"  in  the  shape  of  a  road  quite  in 
valley ;  and  then  come  railroads  by  steam,  and  then  perhaps 
roads  by  air,  or  some  other  farther  improvement.  And  "quis  finis? 
That  we  cannot  tell;  and  we  have  great  need,  I  know,  to  strengthen 
our  morul  legs,  seeing  that  our  physical  legs  are  getting  such  great 
furtherances  to  their  speed.     But  atill,  do  not  check  either'' 


peed     ' 


the 

i 


"  Playful  niunes  which  be  garo  to  two  roads  between  Rfdal  and  Gruntcrr. 

^  The  delight  with  which,  from  such  associatioDB  ai  these,  he  rc^rd^d  eTon  tKe 
Tmsightlinesi  of  tlic  great  Dinningbam  Railway,  when  it  was  brought  to  Rugby,  wms 
very  characteristic  of  him.—''  1  rejoice  to  see  it,"  he  mid,  u  he  stood  on  ooe  of  iu 
arcben,  and  watched  the  train  pau  on  through  the  distant  hedgerows, — "I  r«^joio«  to 
ace  it,  and  think  that  fvudality  is  gone  for  ever.  It  is  so  great  a  blessing  to  think 
that  any  one  aril  is  really  extinct.  Bunyan  thought  that  ibe  giant  Pope  was  d» 
abled  for  ever, — ftad  bow  greatly  was  be  mistaken." 
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advance  both  ;  for  though  one  may  advance  without  the  other,  yet 
one  cannot  be  checked  without  the  other ;  l>ecAUse  to  check  the 
development  of  any  of  our  powers,  lv»a/Aii{,  is  in  itself  ainful. 

Calais,  Anguit  7,  1839. 

7 Of  the  mere  face  of  the  country,  I  have  spoken 

enough  already,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  English  travellers  do  it 
great  injustice.  I  see  a  great  deal  of  travelling,  particularly  in  the 
south,  a  great  number  of  diligences,  and  a  very  active  steam  navi- 
gation on  the  Rhone,  both  up  and  down.  The  new  suspension- 
bridges  thrown  over  tlie  Rhone,  at  almost  every  town  from  Lyons  to 
Avignon,  ore  a  certain  evidence  of  a  stir  amongst  the  people  ;  and 
there  is  also  a  railway  from  Lyons  to  St.  Etienne,  and  from  Roanno 
to  Lyons.  I  see  crosses  and  crucifutes,— some  new, — setup  by  the 
roadside,  and  treated  with  no  disrespect ;  but  I  think  I  see.  also,  a 
remarkable  distinctness  here  between  the  nation  and  the  Chiurch,  as 
if  it  by  no  means  followed  that  a  Frenchman  was  to  bo  a  Christian. 
I  saw  this  morning  "  Ecole  Chrctiennc,"  stuck  up  in  Aire,  which 
implied  much  too  clearly  that  there  might  be  "  Eoolcs  non  Chreti- 
enaes."  And  this  I  have  seen  in  French  literature  ;  religious  men 
are  spoken  of  as  acting  according  tu  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
just  OS  if  those  principles  were  something  peculiar,  and  by  no  raeaua 
acknowledged  by  Frenchmen  in  genenil.  1  see  again  a  state  of 
property  which  does  opppar  to  mean  incalculable  blessing.  I  see  a 
fusion  of  ranks,  which  may  be  an  equal  blessing. — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is.  Well-dressed  men  appear  talking  familiarly  with 
persons  of  what  we  ehould  call  decidedly  the  lower  classes \  Now, 
if  this  shows  that  the  poorer  man  is  raised  in  mind  to  the  level  of 
the  richer,  it  is  a  blessing  of  the  highest  order ;  if  it  shows  that  the 
richer  man  has  fallen  to  the  level  of  the  poorer,  then  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  it  is  a  blessing.  But  I  have  no  right  to  say  that  it  is  so,  bo- 
cause  I  do  not  know  it ;  only  we  see  few  here  whose  looks  and  manners 
are  what  we  should  call  those  of  a  thorough  gentleman  ;  and  though  I 

*  "  If  there  ia  any  one  tnilh  after  the  bigtiest  for  which  I  would  dia  at  the 
stake,"  was  one  of  bU  ihort  cnipbatic  uyingi,  "  it  woo^d  be  Democracy  without 
Jacobin ifm."  Believing  tbat  ibu  iiatunLl  progreu  uf  vocicty  wai  towardi  greater 
equality,  he  hod  ftl«n  great  conlidence  iu  the  natural  iuBtincta  impUulcd  iu  man — 
rercrcnce  for  authority,  and  re«l«tftnco  to  change — as  cbecki  on  what  be  considered 
a  Jacobinical  disregard  of  existing  ties  or  ancient  inititutions.  "  What  an  instnictiT 
work,"  he  said,  "  migbt  bo  written  on  God's  ufoguord*  against  Democracy,  ai  dia 
liojftuabed  from  moa'i  safeguards  against  it." 
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do  not  believe  that  I  am  an  aristocrat,  yet  I  should  grieve  be 
measure  if  our  standard  either  of  morals  or  of  manners  were  to  t« 
lowered.     Unquesliooflblj  to  English  eyes  the  women  look  Car  more 
ladylike  tbau  the  men  look  like  gentlemen :  I  speak  only  of  tlift 
looky  for  a  hasty  traveller  cannot  judge  farther.     Wc  have.  I  think, 
what  France  hoa  not: — as  she  lias  in  her  large  population  of  prt>- 
prietorg,  what  we  have  not.     But  it  seems  to  m©  that  according  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  God's  Providence,  the  state  of  France  is  m 
hopeful  fur  the  future,  that  society  in  its  main  points  is  more  stabi 
and  that  time  being  thus  gained,  religious  and  moral  truth  will 
may  work  their  way,  whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  prepare 
instroments  for  the  work.     Whereas,  in  England,  what  moral  po 
without  a  direct  and  manifest  interposition  of  God,  can  overcome 
the  physical  difhcultios  of  our  state  of  population  and   property? 
And  if  Old  England  perish  as  old  France  perished  in  the  first  Re- 
volution, let  no  man  hope  to  see,  even  at  an  equal  cost  of  immediate 
crime  and  misery,  a  New  England  spring  up  in  its  room,  such  u 
New  Franco  now  is.     If  Old  England  perish,  there  perishes, 
a  mere  accursed   thing,  such  as  was  the  system  of   Old    Fcun< 
which  had  died  inwardly  to  all  good  long  before  the  axe  was  laid  to 
its  root ; — but  there  perishes  the  most  active  and  nolde  life  which 
the  world  has  ever  yet  atjen, — which  is  made  up  wholesomely 
past  and  present,  so  tliat  the  centuries  of  English  History  are 
"  bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety,"     Now  to  destroy  so  great 
life  must  be  an  utterly  unblessed  thing,  from  which  there  can  co 
only  evil.     And  would  England,  with  her  dense  manufacturing  and 
Ubouriug   population, — with  her  narrow  limits, — and  her  inten^^H 
activity,  evor  bo  brought  into  a  state  tike  that  of  agricultural  Freuo4^| 
with  her  peasant  proprietors?     Xo  tongue  or  thought  of  man  could 
imagine  the  evil  of  a  destruction  of  our  present  system  in  Enghmd; 
wherefore  may  God  give  ua  His  spirit  of  wisdom  and  power  and  good- 
ness, to  mould  it  into  as  happy  accordance  with  the  future  as  it  is 
already  with  the  pnst :  to  teach  the  life  that  is  in  it  to  communicate 
itself  to  the  dead  elements  around  it,  for  unless  they  are  taken  io^H 
the  Hving  body,  and  partake  of  its  life,  they  will  inevitably  make  i^^ 
partake  of  their  death.     And  now  may  God  grant  that  I  may  be 
restored  safely  to  that  England  to-morrow,  and  thot  I  may  labour 
to  promote  her  good.     "  0,  pruy  for  the  peace  of  Jenisalem — -peace 
be  within  thy  walls,  and  [)lenteousness  within  thy  palaces." 
Adieu,  dearest  wife,  and  may  God  bless  us  both  now  and  ever  I 
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Jan»S4,  :   . 

ft Now  for  Bourges  a  little  more.     In  the  crypt  i*  t 

Calvary,  and  figures  as  large  as  life  representing  the  burying  of  o«r 
Lord.  The  woman,  who  showed  us  the  crypt,  had  ber  Utile  giri 
vith  her;  and  she  lifted  up  the  child,  about  three  years  old.  toks 
the  feet  of  our  Lord.  Is  this  idolairj'?  Nay,  verily,  it  may  be  so. 
but  it  need  not  be,  and  assuredly  is  in  itself  right  and  natural.  1 
confess  I  rather  envied  the  child.  It  is  idolatry  to  talk  about  Holv 
Church  and  Holy  Fathers— bowing  down  to  falhble  aud  sinful  men; 
— not  to  bend  knee,  lip  and  heart,  to  every  thought*  and  even 
image  of  Him  our  manifested  God. 

Jane  25,  1S4a 
I^ft  Montlu9on,  and  were  wrell  out  of  the  town,  0.14,  June  SStk 
A  lovely  morning  in  tliis  lovely  country.     ru»  df  Irix^i^*  '  "^W 
raiaji  tk  x'^*  to^-  ^t*  a-fa^cpi^otr  xal  rovi  ;i^iTwta(  l^fooatv  ttfi»imi,  *m^ 

KuxX&Ti^Uf,  •nil'  vu^m^o^'mf  *•<  fisTm,  Myw  3i   ri  Mrif  tjk  ^fW  ^^H^; 

■XoiTAf  itrfuraTDf.  We  are  now  turning  off  eastTvards,  to  le&re 
lovely  valley  of  the  Cher,  stealing  up  one  of  its  feeders  to 
Neris.  On  our  left  is  the  outer  wall  of  the  main  valley, 
Bchistous  hills,  with  very  slight  ravines :  on  our  right  is  an  Cvtf^ 
the  boundary  of  our  immediate  valley.  We  passed  a  lovely  seena 
just  now ;  the  bottom  of  a  small  combe,  with  line  oaks  above 
each  slope,  and  haymaking,  or  rather  mo^ving.  going  on  bn 
between.  The  combe  was  so  narrow  that  the  trees  on  eo^Ii  & 
Beemed  to  overshadow  all  of  it.  The  geology  I  do  not  make  out :  1 
granitic  {>ebblea.  but  what  the  hills  themselves  are,  1  do  not  kno^ 
I  think  that  it  is  the  grit  of  the  coal,  and  the  Neris  watere,  I  s 
pOHO,  are  like  Harrowgote.  We  have  poRScd  through  Neris  with 
stopping,  on  our  way  to  Montaign,  and  are  now  on  a  table 
between  the  valley  of  the  Cher,  and  that  of  his  feeder,  the  Auman 
which  we  croBsed  yesterday,  at  Moaulac.  Then  from  the  same  ridge 
wo  looked  down  upon  both  streams,  but  now  there  is  a  table  land  of 
some  miles  between  tbcm.  It  is  a  country  of  hedges  and  he^lge- 
row  trees,  with  scattered  houses,  very  quiet  and  peaceful,  but.  of 
course»  being  table  land,  not  beautiful,  But  as  we  entered  Ned^H 
up  a  long  hill  overhanging  the  feeder  of  the  Cher,  or  looking  do«V^ 


*  Bee  iLii  more  fullj  developed  in  Hiiny  on  Interpretation  of  ScripturOi 
vol  ii.,  acJ  Dote  to  Scnn.  IL,  in  vol  ui. 
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tbe  valley  upon  Mont1u90n,  and  the  wide  landscape  beyond,  it  was 
most  beautiful.  Xow  we  are  descending  into  the  valley  of  the 
Aumance.  or  rather  of  his  feeders  ;  a  perfectly  English  countiy, 
like  that  between  Colesliill  and  LitcbHeld;  woods,  hedges,  hedge- 
row trees,  com,  pasture,  and  a  valley  not  wider  than  in  England, 
vrhicb  makes  the  resemblance.  Arrived  at  Montaign  9.55.  Left  it 
at  1U.2.  We  are  now  descending  to  Bonble,  a  feeder  of  the  Allier. 
The  country  mo»t  beautiful,  not  luouutainous,  but  of  the  best  sort 
of  hill  and  valley.  The  woods  are  fine,  and  the  scattered  oaks  in 
the  combes  and  everywhere  are  most  picturesque.  Here  we  cross 
the  Bonble  at  S.  Elvy  to  ascend  through  a  forest  of  fine  trees  on 
the  other  hill  side.  We  have  just  caught  a  view  of  the  Puy  de 
Dome,  Mout  d'Or,  dc,  and  are  going  to  descend  into  the  valley  of 
the  Sioule  at  Menat. — We  have  crossed  the  Stoule  and  are  ascend- 
ing :  but  I  was  not  in  the  least  prepared  for  the  sort  of  scenery. 
The  descent  was  through  a  narrow  rocky  valley,  after  having  swept 
round  the  sides  of  the  hills  in  an  extremely  good  line.  The  hills 
here  are  just  like  those  on  the  Rhine,  the  same  slate,  but  much 
finer,  because  here  the  valleys  being  narrow,  the  height  is  somewhat 
in  proportion.  They  have  made  a  beautiful  new  bridge  of  two  liigh 
arches  over  the  Sioule,  and  are  everj'wbere  improving  the  line  of 
road,  another  proof  of  the  progress  which  France  is  making,  cer- 
tainly, in  physical  prosperity, — 1  hope  and  believe  also,  in  moral. 
This  is  Auvergne,  the  kernel,  as  it  were,  of  Franco;  but  the 
language  hitherto  is  quite  intelligible  to  me,  and  the  costume  does 
not  seem  to  have  changed  from  that  of  Bourbonnais.  Oxen  are 
nsed  for  draught,  and  on  tliese  hills  there  is  of  course  not  much 
com,  and  no  vines,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  uf  beech  wood  on  the 
higher  points,  at  least  on  the  side  by  which  we  descended.  Right 
before  us  now,  on  an  opposite  hill,  is  a  ruined  castle,  one  of  those 
dens  of  Cacus  happily  laid  open  to  the  day  and  untenanted;  for  no 
Jacobinism  was  ever  so  detestable  as  that  of  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
where  every  man  derived  hia  dominion  from  his  own  power,  and 
used  it  for  his  ovm  purposes.  I  dislike  Jacobinical  liberty,  how 
much  more,  then,  Jacobinical  oppression. 

Jane  25. 
3.  "  It  is  absurd  to  extol  one  age  at  the  expense  of  another,  sine© 
each  has  its  good^  and  its  bad.     There  was  greater  genius  in  ancient 

'  He  aied  frequently  to  dwell  on  tbi«  ciwntially  mixed  chnrmctcr  of  all  human 
ihingt ;  u,  for  example^  in  hi*  principle  of  the  eppUeatioa  of  Prophecy  to  hojjum 
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timea.  but  nrt  and  science  come  late.  But  in  one  raspcot  it  w  toll 
fearod  we  have  degenerated — what  Tacitm  so  bcautifallr  expnatk 
after  telling  a  atory  of  a  man  who,  in  the  cdvil  vror  in  VeepaainV 
time,  had  killed  his  own  brother,  and  received  a  reward  for  it;  ai 
then  relates  tliat  the  same  thing  happened  before  in  the  civil  mid 
Sylla  and  Marius,  and  the  man  when  he  found  it  out  killed 
from  remorse ;  and  then  he  adds,  *  tanto  m^or  apud  aiitiquos  at 
tutiboB  gloria,  ita  fla/fitiis  pirniuntia  erat.'  Tlie  dac^p  remorse 
crime  is  less  in  advanced  civilization.  There  Is  more  of  ajmpttJqr 
with  suffering  of  all  kiudB,  but  less  abhorrence  of  what  is  admillwdl 
to  be  crime." 

On  board  the  Sardinian  steamor,  the  Janus,  in  ftfarseillee  Har- 
hour,  July  t2nd,  and  thit»  moment  in  movement,  by  my  wateh.  at 
1.50.  The  day  is  delicioiu, — not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  tho  sea  hlner 
than  blue,  the  gentlest  air  &nning  us.  and  the  steamer  not  crowdel 

There  is  no  lady  on  board  beaidea  M ,  and  but  few  gentletoea. 

The  mountain  barrier  of  thb  coast  is  always  fine,  and  in  many 
places  the  hills  come  down  steep,  and  liare,  and  dry,  to  the  eea.*— 
but  often,  as  now.  there  is  an  interval  of  plain  betweoa  them  anl 
the  water,  covered  with  olives  and  scattered  houses,  a  gorgeous  belt 
round  the  waist  of  the  rough  Torso-like  mountains.  It  is  quite  a 
new  scene  in  my  life  to  witness  the  almost  more  than  earthly  beau^ 
of  thia  navigation.  Now  we  are  passing  just  between  the  island* 
Jttvos  and  Risa  and  the  land  :  the  sea  a  perfect  lake  :  the  islands  of 
fantastic  rocky  forms,  and  the  main  land  of  the  same  character.  We 
have  now  passed  Oassis.  and  are  just  come  to  Cap  TAigle: — in  a 
sliort  time  we  shall  open  u|)on  La  Ciotat. — a  small  town  between 
Marseilles  and  Toulon.     We  are,  as  usual,  close  under  the  cliffii, 

event!  or  pcrwni :  lo,  too^  hU  cWacteristic  dulike  of  Milton *i  reprrventalioD  «f 
Sfttiui.  "By  giving  n  hutnin  liken««,  and  repreirnting  him  ■•  a  hnd  man,  ym 
neeeuorily  ^t  some  iinag«t  of  what  is  good  ai  well  ai  of  what  ia  bad  ;  for  no  liviof 
man  is  entiret]r  ovil.  Even  banditti  hare  aome  gencroua  qualitica;  whirrcai  iba 
rep  ream  tation  of  the  Devil  iltould  be  {mri'ty  and  oiitirel;  evil  witliout  ■  tinge  of 
good,  aa  that  of  God  »hou1d  be  purely  and  entirely  good  without  a  tinge  of  evil ;  and 
you  can  no  more  get  the  one  tluiti  the  othrr  from  nnr  thing  human.  With  the 
heathen  it  wai  different ;  their  godi  were  themscIveB  made  up  of  good  and  of  evil, 
and  an  might  well  be  mixed  up  with  human  auociationi.  The  hoofB,and  the  homt, 
and  the  tail,  were  all  uieful  in  this  wny,  ai  giving  yon  an  imagi*  of  aom<fihing  alto- 
gether diaguating.  And  so  JUepListophilei,  in  Panat,  and  the  other  conteuptibk 
and  hnteful  character  of  the  Little  M.-uter  in  Sintnun,  are  (mi  more  tru«  than  t^ 
FanidiM  Loat." 
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which  present  their  steep  and  scarred  sides  to  the  sea,  bare  for  the 
most  part,  but  here  and  there  with  some  pines  upon  them.     Now 
they  are  preparing  dinner;  not  in  a  small  and  unsavoury  cabin,  but 
out  on  the   deck   under  awnings ; — and  the  table-cloth  is  of  the 
whitest,  and  tlie  plates  are  of  our  own  blue  aud  white  cliina,  with 
the  three  men  and  the  bridge  ;  and  tlie  wine  is  in  nice  English 
decanters,  aud  there  is  the  nicest  of  desBerts  being  spread,  which  it 
Boems  is  to  precede  the  dinner  instead  of  following  it. — Dinner  is 
over,  and  a  right  goodly  dinner  it  has  been  :  we  sat  down  on  deck  a 
party  of  ten,  two  Englishmen    besides   ourselves,  both   agreeable 
euough  in  their  way.     And  now  we  are  just  oflf  Toulon,  seeing  those 
beautiful  mountains  behiiid  the  town,  and  the  masts  of  the  ship- 
ping rising  over  the  low  ground  which  forms   the   entrance   into 
the  road,  and  the  green  hills  which  lio  towards  Hyeres.  while  the 
islands  lie  ofT  as  a  low  laud,  which  1  am  afraid  we  are  going  to 
leare  to  our  left,  instead  of  passing  between  them  and  the  land. 
WoU,  we  are  just  coming  to  the  point  from  which  we  shall  see 
Hyeres :  for  we  are  not  going  outside  the  islands,  as  I  think,  but 
between  them  and  a  projecting  point  of  the  coast,  connected  only  by 
a  low  strip  of  sand  or  shingle  with  the  main  land.     And  now  tho 
8un  is  almost  setting,  and  from  him  to  as  there  is  one  golden  line 
through  the  water,  and  the  mountains,  sea,  and  sky,  are  all  putting 
ou  a  softer  aud  a  deej>er  tint.     It  is  solemnly  beautiful  to  see  the 
sea  under  the  vessel.  Just  where  the  foam  causud  by  the  paddles 
melta  away  into  the  mass  of  blue :  the  restless  but  yet  beautiful 
finite  lost  in  the  peaceful  and  more  beautiful  infinite.     The  historical 
interest  of  this  coast  and  sea  almost  sink  in  tlieir  natural  beauties  ; 
together,  they  give  to  this  scene  an  interest  not  to  be  surpassed. 
And  now,  good  night«  my  darling — aud  all  of  you — you  know  how 
soon  night  comes  here  after  the  sun  is  down  ;  and  even  now  liis  orb 
is  touching  the  mountains.     May  God's  blessing  be  with  you  and 
with  us,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Qenoft,  July  i,  1840. 
4.  Wo  are  now  farther   from  England  than  at  any  time  in  our 

former  tour,  dearest ,  but  our  faces  are  still  set  onwards,  and  I 

believe  that  the  more  I  dislike  Italy,  or  rather  the  Italians,  so  the 
more  eagerly  do  I  desire  to  see  those  parts  of  it  which  remind  me 
only  of  past  times,  and  allow  me  to  forget  the  present.  Certainly 
I  do  greatly  prefer  Fmnce  to  Italy,  Frenchmen  to  Italians ;  for  a 
lying  people,  which  these  emphatically  are.  stink  in  one's  moral 


9^^  lux  or  DK.  AKS«KJ>. 

KM  an  r±A  ttT kcz.  Gooii  sad  in  lithi  th  »>  doobe  tiievn 
k«r»  is.  ft£>xziis2ace :  sg  co  zBsaoa  fRsests  so  l^  a  siie  u>  t  ta- 
T*C>r  Id  :h2».  F'^. — vfciLss  ve  io  noc  m«  its  djuKAUc  Isle  >aj  a 
fTr>m£e  peer  acd  dbcrsj. — the  iftfinke  rtKeaeas  of  its  pcblicaAee& 
tb^  f  <tzxz:i>«e  cf  the  Gor^razaeBSz.  dfee  gmos  isnocBnc«  and  tke  bob 
fUseferjod  of  cbase  vto  msax.  came  in  vcnxr  vsr.  are  a  cobqbmI 
acBf^Tuiee.  Wbn  rrMi  «««  a  sddxr  here,  Tua  fed  no  coofiieav 
tiukt  be  can  ^ahx. :  vfaec  jca  <ee  a  so-called  maa  of  letters,  tyxi  ac 
BM  sm  titat  be  has  more  knovledge  than  a  baibr  :  when  too  see  a 
priest,  he  mar  be  aa  idalaser  or  an  onbelieTer ;  mhai  xtn  see  a 
jod^e  or  a  pablk  fbrnetaonarr,  jastiee  and  integritx  mar  be  sua 
fftnnsen  to  hb  TocabvlaiT.  It  is  this  vhich  TTt«k»^  n  nation  lile, 
vfaen  pTof^easzon,  vhether  Godvard  or  manvud,  is  no  sacmin  (or 
performance.  Now  in  England  ve  know  that  ererr  soldier  viS 
fight,  and  ererr  pablk  fdnctionazr  will  be  honest.  In  France  and 
in  PmsTia  we  know  the  same ;  and  with  ns.  thoagh  manr  of  our 
clergj  maj  be  idolaters,  vet  we  feel  sore  that  none  is  an  onbelierer. 

Vim,  July  5, 1840. 

5 Bat  O  the  solemn  and  characteristic  beaatr  of  that 

cathedral,  with  its  simple,  semicircular  arches  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
torr,  its  doable  aisles,  and  its  spleodoor  of  marbles  and  decontioa 
of  a  later  date,  especially  on  the  ceiling.  Then  we  went  to  the 
Baptiaterr.  and.  lastly  to  the  Campo  Santo, — a  most  perfect  cloister. 
tlic  windows.  looking  towards  the  burring- ground  within,  being  of 
the  most  delicate  work.  But  that  bunring-groand  itself  is  the  most 
striking  thing  of  all ;  it  is  the  earth  of  the  Holy  Ciiv;  for  when 
the  Pi-san  Crusaders  were  in  Palestine,  they  thought  no  spoil  which 
they  could  bring  home  was  so  precious  as  so  many  feet  in  depth  of 
the  holy  soil,  as  a  hurying-place  for  them  and  their  children.  This 
was  not  like  Anson  watching  the  Pacific  from  Tinian  to  Acapulco. 
in  order  to  catch  the  Spanish  treasure -ship. 

Now,  however,  this  noble  burying-ground  is  disused,  and  only  a 
few  favoured  persons  are  laid  there  by  the  special  permission  of 
tlie  Grand  Duke.  The  wild  vine  grows  freely  out  of  the  ground, 
and  clothes  it  better,  to  my  judgment,  than  four  cypresses,  two  at 
each  end,  which  have  been  lately  planted.  The  Campo  Santo  is 
now  desecrated  by  being  made  a  museum.  The  famous  Ceno- 
taphjum  Pisanum  is  here,  a  noble  monument,  but  Julias  sons 
and  Augustus's  grandsons  have  no  business  on  the  spot  which  the 
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Pisans  filled  with  the  holy  earth  of  Jerosdem.  The  town  itself  is 
Tery  striking ;  the  large,  flat  pavement  filling  up  the  whole  street 
as  at  Florence,  and  the  ^osi  on  e<u:h  side,  or  else  good  and  clean 
houses,  varied  with  some  of  illustrious  antiquity.  And  after  all  we 
were  not  searched  at  the  gate  of  Pisa:  it  seems  it  has  been  lately 
forbidden  by  the  government — a  great  homanity.    And  now,  dearest 

,  good  uigbt.  and  God  bless  you  and  all  our  darlings,  and  wish 

us  a  prosperous  journey  of  three  days  to  the  great  city  of  cities ;  for 
Naples,  I  confess,  does  in  comparison  appear  to  me  to  be  viler  than 
vile,  a  city  without  one  noble  associaQon  in  ancient  days  or 
modem. 

July  6, 1840. 

6.  And  now  we  are  on  the  great  road  from  Florence  to  Rome. 
RouK  once  again,  but  now  how  much  dearer,  and  to  me  more  in- 
teresting than  when  I  saw  it  last,  and  in  hnw  much  dearer  company. 
Yet  how  sad  will  it  be  not  to  find  Bunsen  there,  and  to  feel  that 
Niebuhr  is  gone.  I  note  here  in  every  group  of  people  whom  I 
meet  many  with  light,  very  light  eyes.  Is  this  the  Gennaii  blood  of 
the  middle-oge  conquests  and  wars,  or  are  the  mass  of  the  present 
Italians  descended  frora  the  Roman  slaves — Ligurians,  Kelts, 
Germans,  and  from  all  other  nations?  However,  of  the  fact  of  the 
many  light  eyes  in  Tuscany  I  am  sure.  The  country  is  beautiful, 
and  we  are  going  up  amidst  uak  woods  chiefly.  The  hedges  here 
are  brilliant;  tlie  Sweet  William  pinks  of  the  deepest  colour;  the 
broom,  the  clematis,  and  the  gum-cistus  Salvianus,  that  beautiful 
flower  which  I  liave  never  seen  wild  since  Ift27.  Hero  is  the 
beginning  of  the  mountain  Bcenerj-  of  Central  Italy,  only  a  very  faint 
epecimen  of  it ;  but  yet  bearing  its  character — the  narrow  valley, 
the  road  in  a  terrace  above  it,  the  village  of  Staggia  with  its  old  walls 
and  castle  tower,  the  vines,  figs,  and  olives  over  all  the  country,  and 
the  luxuriant  covering  of  all  the  cliffH  and  roadHido  banks,  th«  wild 
fig  and  wild  vine.  Arrived  at  CastigliouccUo  1.45.  Left  it  1. 55. 
Ascending  gradually  towards  Sienna,  which  in  at  the  top  of  tlie  whole 
country,  dividing  the  atreaios  which  feed  the  Amo  from  tboM  UiAt 
feed  the  Ombrone.  The  road  here  in  a  defile  through  oak  wood«, 
very  beautiful ;  and  after  having  got  up  thniugh  tlio  wowl,  wo  urm 
in  a  high  plain,  but  with  higher  hills  around  us.  and  a  groat  deal  of 
wood.     Here  the  country  Ifx^k*  parched,  for  the  «oil  U  thoJlow. 

Arrived  at  the  g/tlet  of  Sienna  8.10.  I  hope  that  I  ohall  not 
.have  much  tima  to  wiite;  norbava  Ufotikm  Mfliitft  b  U  Qi^Jgg^ 
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Left  Sionna  4.50.  We  did  not  stop  long,  as  is  evident,  but  we  dii 
for  two  pauls  each  (about  one  franc),  and  we  saw  the  cathedi 
thing  very  proper  to  do,  and  moreover  the  cathedral  is  fine  and 
rich,  and  has  some  pictures ;  amongst  the  rest,  a  set  of  pictures  of 
events  of  the  life  of  my  old  friend  iEneas  Silvius,  designed,  it 
6ald»  by  liaphaetle  in  liid  early  youth.     Thure  were  also  some  fine 
illumiimtions  of  some  ancient  music-books,  and  some  \ery  well  exe- 
cuted Mosaics.    Yet  I  should  be  a  false  man  if  I  professed  to  feel 
much  pleasure  in  such  things.     What  I  did  rejoice  in  was  the  view 
which  we  had,  far  and  wide,  from  the  heights  of  Sienna,  a  boundless 
range  of  Apennines.     And  coming  out  of  Sienna,  we  have  Just  haiL.  . 
a  shower  of  Cicada  drop  from  the  trees  upon  the  carriage,  vtIhB 
hopped  off  when  anything  tlireatened  them  behind  with  an  agility 
truly  raarvelloua.     And  now  we  are  descending  from  our  height, 
amidst  a  vast  extent  of  com-iields  just  cleared,  and  the  view  is  not 
unlike  that  from  Fain  a  Boueliain,   only  some  of  the  Apenni 
before  us  are  Vjo  Dae  for  the  hiUij  about  Roanne.     Let  me  nol 
now  several  things  to  the  credit  of  the  Ttaliatis  hereabouts.    First  < 
all,  the  excessive  goodness  of  the  Albergo  del*  Ussaro  at  Pisa,  vthi 
the  master,  who  speaks  English,  changed  my  French  money 
Tuscan  and  Roman,  a  convenience  to  avoid  tlie  endless  disputes  al>out" 
the  exact  value  of  the  foreign  coinage.     Next,  at  Casiiglioucello, 
the  stage  before  Sienna,  there  is  "  Terzo  Cavallo,"  and  justly,  see- 
ing that  the  whole  stage  is  up  hill.     I  said  to  the  ostler,  **  You  hai 
a  right,  I  believe,  here,  to  a  third  horse  :*'  to  which  he  said  "  Y 
But  presently  be  added,  "  You  are  only  two  persons,  and  I  shall 
Bend  you  with  two  ;'*  and  this  he  did  without  any  compromise  ^^h 
paying  for  two  horses  and  a  half:  but  we  had  two.  and  we  paid  onlj^| 
for  two.      And  finally,  the  Sienna   dinner,  at  foar  pauls,  at  the 
Aquila  Nera,  was  worthy  of  all  commendation. 

As  I  have  occasion  to  complaia  often  of  the  Italians,  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  make  these  exceptions.     Sienna  stands  like  Langrc 
and  as  we  have  been  descending,  two  little  streams  have  risen 
the  hill-sides  right  and  left,  and  now  they  meet  and  form  a  gr< 
valley,  into  which  we  are  just  descended,  and  find  agaiu  the  hedj 
rows,  the  houses,  and  the  vines.     Arrived  at  Monteroni  5.&7. 
it  0.4.     And  still,  I  believe,  we  are  going  to  have  another  stage 
descent  to  Buon  Couvento.     Alas  !  an  adventure  has  sadly  dolayi 
Its,  for  tliough  the  stage  be  mostly  descent  or  level  ground, 
there  was  one  sharp  little  hill  soon  after  we  left  Montaroni,  in 
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middle  of  which  our  horses  absolutely  would  not  go  on,  wherefore 

the  carnage  would  go  back,  and  soon  got  fast  in  the  ditch.     M 

got  out  very  safely,  and  we  got  the  carriage  out  of  the  ditch,  but  it 
was  tamed  round  in  the  doing  it,  and  the  road  was  so  narrow  that 
we  could  not  turn  it  right  again  for  a  long  time.  Meanwhile,  a  passing 
traveller  kindly  carried  a  message  back  to  the  post  for  a  Terzo,  and 
after  a  while  Terzo  and  a  boy  came  to  our  aid,  and  brought  us  up 
the  hill  valiantly ;  and  Terzo  is  now  trotting  on,  a  bright  example  tc 
his  companions. 

July  7.  Left  Buon  Gonvento  6.16.     Again  a  lovely  morning, 

dearest ,  and  certainly  if  man  does  not  glorify  God  in  this 

country,  yet,  as  we  have  just  been  reading  *,  "  the  very  stones  do 
indeed  cry  out."  The  country  is  not  easy  to  describe,  for  the  frame 
work  of  the  Apennines  here  is  very  complicated,  the  ribs  of  the 
main  chain  being  very  twisted,  and  throwing  out  other  smaller  ribs 
which  are  no  less  so,  so  that  the  valleys  are  infinitely  winding ;  but, 
generally,  we  were  on  the  Ombrone  at  Buon  Gonvento,  and  at 
Torrinieri  shall  be  on  one  of  his  feeders,  which  runs  so  as  to  form 
a  very  acute  angle  with  him  at  his  confiuence.  Between  the  two 
the  ground  is  thrown  about  in  swells  and  falls  indescribable.  The 
country  is  generally  open  corn  land,  just  cleared,  but  varied  with 
patches  of  copse,  of  heath,  and  of  vines  and  other  trees  in  the  val- 
leys, and  the  farm  houses  perched  about  in  the  summit  of  the  hills 
with  their  odd  little  com  stacks,  some  scattered  all  over  the  fields, 
and  others  making  a  belt  round  the  houses.  11  Gavallo  Inglese  at 
Buon  Gonvento  was  a  decent  place  as  to  beds,  but  roguish,  as  the 
small  places  always  are,  in  their  charges.  The  Terzo  did  well,  and 
brought  us  well  to  Buon  Gonvento  after  all.  At  this  moment, 
Monte  Alcino,  on  a  high  mountain  on  the  right,  is  looking 
splendidly  under  the  morning  sun,  with  its  three  churches,  its 
castle,  and  the  mass  of  trees  beneath  it.  Arrived  at  Torrinieri, 
6.16-  Left  it  6.21,  with  four  horses,  but  only  three  are  to  be  paid 
for,  which  is  all  quite  right ;  the  fourth  is  for  their  ovm  pleasure. 
We  have  just  crossed  the  Orcia,  and  these  great  ascents,  which  re- 
quire the  Terzo,  are  but  shoulders  dividing  one  feeder  of  the  Om- 
brone from  another,  the  Orcia  from  the  Tressa.  We  have  had  one 
enormous  ascent,  and  a  descent  by  zig  and  zag  to  a  little  feeder,  and 
now  we  are  up  again  to  go  down  to  another.     On  this  intermediate 

*  i.  e.  in  the  daily  leuont  of  Scripture,  which,  with  the  Te  Deoin,  they  OBed  to 
r«td  every  morning  on  atarting. 
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height,  rbiug  out  of  a  forest  of  olives,  with  its  old  wall,  its  charcb, 
with  a  fine  Normftn  doorway,  and  its  castle  tower,  stands  S.  Quirico. 

on  no  river,  my  M ,  but  a  place  beginning  with  a  Q.,  whea 

"  play  at  Geographical."  We  are  just  under  its  walls,  with  a 
of  ilex  sloping  down  from  the  foot  of  the  walls  to  the  road 
machicolations  of  the  walla  are  very  striking.  We  are  desce 
towards  the  Tressa,  a  vast  view  before  as,  bounded  by  the  mo 
tains  of  Uadicofani.  The  hills  which  we  are  descending  are  thickly 
wooded  ou  our  right,  with  most  picturesqne  towns  on  their  summits; 
while  the  deep  furrows  of  this  blue  marl,  though  rock  would  doubt- 
lesa  be  finer,  are  yet  very  striking  in  all  the  gorges  aud  comb 
Arrived  at  La  Podmna,  that  most  striking  view,  7.45.  Left 
7.5!J.  Wo  have  crossed  the  Tressa,  a  rocky  stream  in  a  deep  d 
between  nublo  mountains,  on  each  Hide  crowned  with  the  m 
picturesque  towns  and  castles.  The  postillion  calls  the  river 
Orcia,  and  I  think  he  is  right ;  the  town  is  Rocca  d'Orcia ;  it 
the  scene  I  had  noticed  in  my  former  journal,  and  indeed  it  is 
easy  to  be  forgotten  ;  but  I  had  fancied  the  spot  had  been  at  Bu< 
Convento.  This  stage  is  the  only  one  us  yet  that  could  be  call 
at  all  dull ;  much  of  it  is  throufrh  a  low  plain,  without  trees  or  vin 
and  therefore  it  is  now  biire ;  in  this  plain,  however,  there  s 
one  of  the  finest  of  oaks  by  the  roadside,  a  lonely  and  goodly 
which  has  the  plain  to  itself.  They  are  aldo  doing  a  very  g 
work,  in  making  a  line  of  road,  quite  in  the  plain,  to  avuid  the  ma 
ups  and  downs  of  the  present  road,  in  crossing  the  valleys  of  t 
amall  streams  which  run  down  into  the  main  valley.  Butaltha 
the  immodiftte  neighbourhood  of  the  road  is  dull,  yet  how  glorio 
are  the  niouutainy  all  around  !  Arrived  at  Kiccorsi,  0.10.  Left 
0.18.  1  was  speaking  of  the  mountains,  and  I  am  quite  sure  t' 
ft  scene  so  picturesque  as  that  which  we  have  just  above  Bicco 
in  this  stage,  which  pwple  who  read  and  sleep  through  the  count 
call  dull,  can  very  rarely  be  rivalled  in  Kngloud.  The  mount&ins 
are  very  high,  aud  their  sides  and  banks  and  furrowing  com 
nobly  spread  out  before  you.  covered  mostly  with  oak  forests, 
the  forest  toward  the  plain  thinning  off  into  single  trees  till  it  gi 
place  to  tlie  olives  and  vines  ;  and  near  the  summit  there  is  a  g: 
Bear  or  cliff,  on  which,  or  to  which,  sit  or  stick  as  they  can 
houses  of  Campiglijt,  with  its  picturesque  towers  as  usual.  And 
we  are  really  going  up  tu  tbc  head  of  the  countr)*,  to  the  fautas 
rocks  of  Radicofaui,  which  turn  the  waters  to    tlie  Ombroue 
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Tiber,  and  are  visible  from  the  Ciminiao  hills.  Again  the  road 
itself  is  in  the  bare  hill  side,  with  masses  of  rock  here  and  there. 
But  across  the  torrent,  the  mountain  sides  are  clothed  more  or  less 
with  trees,  in  some  places  thickly,  and  before  us  the  hill  side  is 
yellow  with  the  still  standing  com.  The  torrent  beds,  however,  are 
here  for  the  most  part  quite  drf.  Those  creatures  which  dropped 
on  oar  carriage  yesterday,  are  here  again  in  great  numbers ;  they 
call  them  Oavaletd  or  Grigli ;  they  are  a  species  of  Cicada,  but  not 
those  which  croak  on  the  trees,  and  which,  I  believe,  are  never  seen 
on  the  ground.  We  have  just  crowned  the  summit,  and  see  before 
us  the  country  towards  Rome,  and  the  streams  going  to  the  Tiber. 
The  valley  of  the  Paglia  for  miles  lies  before  us.  Alas !  to  think 
of  that  unhappy  papal  government,  and  of  the  degraded  people  sub- 
ject to  it    Arrived  at  Radicofani,  10.45. 

There  is  a  good  inn  here,  so  we  have  stopped  to  get  something 

to  eat,  and  to  give  M some  rest,  which  she  greatly  needs ;  and 

from,  here  our  way  is  in  a  manner  all  down  hill.  Glorious  indeed 
is  the  view  all  around  us,  and  there  is  also  a  nice  garden  under  the 
house,  where  I  see  an  oleander  in  bloom,  although  our  height  above 
the  Mediterranean  must  be  very  great,  and  up  here  the  com  is  not 
ripe.  The  air  is  pure  and  cool  enough,  as  you  may  suppose,  but 
there  is  no  chill  in  it,  and  the  flies  are  taking  liberties  with  my 
face,  which  are  disagreeable.  It  is  very  strange  to  see  so  nice-look- 
ing an  inn  at  this  wild  place,  but  the  movement  of  the  world  does 
wonders,  and  it  improves  even  the  mountain  of  Radicofani.  I  have 
exposed  myself  to  the  attacks  of  those  who  cannot  bear  to  hear  of 
the  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  improving  anything ;  how- 
ever, I  was  thinking  only  of  physical  improvement  in  roads  and 
inns,  which  is  a  matter  not  to  be  disputed.  But  in  truth  the  im- 
provement does  go  deeper  tlian  this,  and  though  the  work  is  not  all 
of  God,  (and  did  even  Christianity  itself  except  the  intermeddling 
hand  of  Antichrist?)  yet  in  itself  it  is  of  God,  and  its  fruits  are 
accordingly  good  in  the  main,  though  mixed  with  evil  always,  and 
though  the  evil  sometimes  be  predominant :  sometimes  it  may  be 
alone  to  be  found ;  just  as  in  this  long  descent  which  I  see  before 
me  to  Ponte  Centino  there  are  portions  of  absolutely  steep  up  hill. 
It  is  a  lying  spirit  undoubtedly  that  says  *'  look  backwards." 

Viterbo,  July  8th,  1840.— On  May  9th.  1827,  I  entered  Rome 

last,  dearest ;  and  it  gives  me  a  thrill  to  look  out  from  my 

window  on  the  very  Ciminian  hills,  and  to  know  that  one  stage  will 
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bring  nfl  to  the  top  of  them.     But  the  Caffe  bids  me  stop 
Viterbo  5.30.     A  clever  piccolo  has  aidod  our  carriage  well  br  I 
ing  Terzo  round  some  very  sharp  turnings  in  the  narrow  stre 
And  now  we  are  out  amidst  gardens  and  olives,  with  the  Cimini 
hills  all  green  with  their  copeewood  right  before  us.     We  are  ni 
amidst  the  copsewood ;    many  single  chestnuts  and  oaks  are  & 
standing;  the  tufts  of  gum-ci^tus  Salviauus  by  the  roadside  miugl 
with  the  broom  are  most  beautiful.     Long  white  lines  of  cloud  lie 
in  the  plains,  so  that  the  Sabine  mountains  seemed  to  rise  exact] 
from  the  sea.     And  now  a  wooded  point  rises  above  us  of  a  very 
shape,  a  sort  of  spur  from  the  main  ridge  like  Swirl  Edge  fi 
Helvellyn.     Here  the  oaks  and  cliestuuLa  are  tine.     Thick  wood 
both  sides  of  the  road.     Again  wc  descend  gradually  towards  Mon 
terossi,   Soracte,  and   the  monntains  behind  it  tinor  than  can  be 
told.     We  may  now  say  that  we  are  within  what  was  the  Roman 
frontier  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  u.c,  for  we  have  j 
crossed  the  little  stream  which  flows  by  both  Sutrium  and  Nepo 
and  they  were  long  the  frontier  colonics  towards  Ktruria.     Here  we 
join  the  Perugia  and  Ancona  road,  and  after  the  junction  our  vraj^H 
seem  much  improved.     And  now  we  are  ascending  a  long  hill  inl^Q 
Monterossi,  which  seems  to  stand  on  a  sort  of  shoulder  running 
down  from  the  hills  of  the  Lake  Sabatinus  towards  t)ie  Campa; 
I  suppose  that  this  rountry  must  have  been  the  x«p»oiitif  of  Vo 
The  twenty-sixth  inile-stone  from  Rome  stands  just  at  the  foot  of 
hill  goinjT  up  into  MonleroBsi.     Here  they  are  tJireshing  their  co 
vigorously  out  in  the  sun ;  I  should  have  thought  that  it  must 
dry  enough  anywhere.     Arrived  at  Monterossi  1)..30,  at  the  twen 
fifth  milestone,  0.14.     Here  begins  the  Caropagna,  and  1  am  gl 
to  find  that  my  description  of  it  in  Vol.  I.  is  quite  correct.     Here 
are  the  long  elopes  and  the  sluggish  streams  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed them,  and  the  mountJiin  wall  almost  grander  than  my  recol- 
lection of  it.     And,  as  our  common  broom  was  tufting  all  the  slo 
and  banks  when  I  was  here  last  in  April  and  May.  so  now.  in  Jul 
we  have  our  garden  broom  no  less  beautiful.     1  observe  that  sin 
we  have  joined  the  Perugia  road,  everything  seems  in  better  styl 
both  roads  and  jwsting.  because  that  is  the  great  road  to  Bologna  ani 
Anoona,,  and  the  Sienna  road  leads  within  the  Boman  States  to  DO 
place  of  consequence.     Here  is  one  of  the  lonely  Osterie  of 
Campagna,  but  now  smarteuod  up  into  the  Hotel  des  Sept  Vein 
Sette  Vene,  strange  to  behold.      Here  we  found  our  Neapol 
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friend,  who,  not  liking  his  horses,  had  sent  them  back  to  Monterossi, 
and  was  waiting  for  others.  The  postillions  would  have  changed 
them  for  oars,  deeming  our  necks,  I  suppose,  of  no  consequence ; 
but  our  Neapolitan  friend  most  kindly  advised  mo  not  to  allow  them 
to  change ;  a  piece  of  disinterested,  or  rather  self-denying  consider- 
ation, for  which  I  felt  much  obliged  to  him.  Strange  it  is  to  look 
at  these  upland  slopes,  so  fresh,  so  airy,  so  open,  and  to  conceive 
that  malaria  can  be  here.  They  have  been  planting  trees  here  by 
the  roadside,  acacias  and  elms  and  shumacks,  a  nice  thing  to  do, 
and  perhaps  also  really  useful,  as  trees  might  possibly  lessen  the 
malaria.  We  see  the  men  who  come  to  reap  the  crops  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  sleeping  [under  the  shade  by  the  roadside ;  we  are  going  up 
the  outer  rim  of  the  Baccano  crater;  the  road  is  a  "via  cava,"  and 
the  beauty  of  the  brooms  and  wild  figs  is  exquisite.  Now  we  are  in 
the  crater,  quite  round,  with  a  level  bottom  about  one  mile  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  Arrived  at  Baccano,  10.35.  Left  it,  10.45.  And 
now  we  are  going  up  the  inner  rim  of  the  crater,  and  it  is  an  odd  place 
to  look  hack  on.  I  put  up  Catstabber,  take  my  pen,  and  look  with 
all  my  eyes,  for  here  is  the  top  of  the  rim,  and  Rome  is  before  us, 
though  as  yet  I  see  it  not.  We  have  just  seen  it,  11.5.  S.  Peter's 
within  the  horizon  line,  the  Mens  Albanus,  the  portal  into  the 
Hemican  country,  Frseneste  Tiber,  and  the  valley  of  the  Anio,  to- 
wards Sublaqueum.  Of  earthly  sights  rpiTo*  avro — ^Athens  and  Jeru- 
salem are  the  other  two — the  three  people  of  Gods  election,  two  for 
things  temporal,  and  one  for  things  eternal.  Yet  even  in  the  things 
eternal  they  were  allowed  to  minister.  Greek  cultivation  and 
Roman  polity  prepared  men  for  Christianity,  as  Mahometanism  * 
can  bear  witness,  for  the  East,  when  it  abandoned  Greece  and  Rome, 
could  only  reproduce  Judaism.  Mahometanism,  six  hundred  years 
after  Christ,  justifies  the  wisdom  of  God  in  Judaism;  proving  that 
the  eastern  man  could  bear  nothing  more  perfect.  Here  I  see  per- 
fectly the  shoulder  of  land  which  joins  the  Alban  Hills  to  the 
mountains  by  Fneneste,  and  through  the  gap  over  them  I  see  the 
mountains  of  the  Volscians.  A  long  ridge  lies  before  us,  between 
us  and  La  Storta,  but  if  we  turned  to  the  left  before  we  ascended  it, 
we  could  get  down  to  the  Tiber  without  a  hill.  And  here  I  look 
upon  Veil  (Isola  Famese),  and  see  distinctly  the  little  cliff  above 

*  "  The  unworthy  idea  of  Paradise"  in  the  Koran,  he  uted  to  lay,  "jtutifies  the 
ways  of  Gfod  in  not  revealing  a  future  state  earlier,  since  man  in  early  ages  waa  not 
fit  for  it." 
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the  stream  which  was  made  available  for  the  old  walls.     We  are 
descending  to  the  stream  at  Osteria  del  Fosso,  which  woa  oue^H 
those  that  ilowed  under  the  walls  of  Veil.     And  here  at  Osteria  dl^H 
Fosso  we  hare  the  little  cliffy  banks  which  were  bo  often  used  here 
for  the  fortifications  of  the  ancient  towns,  and  such  as  I  have  ji 
seen  in  Veii  itself.     We  are  going  up  the  ridge  from  Osteria 
FoS90,  and  have  just  passed  the  eleventh  milestone.  These  bare  slopes 
overgrown  with  thistles  and  fern  are  very  solemn,  while  the  bri( 
broom  cheering  the  road  banks  might  be  an  image  of  God's  gmce 
the  wildeniess,  and  a  type  tliat  it  most  cheers  those  who  keep 
the  straight  road  of  duty.     Past  the  tenth  milestone,  and  here. 
parently  with  no  descent  to  reach  to,  is  La  Storta.     Arrived  at  Ia 
Storta,  1*2.4.     Left  it  1'2.14.     Here  is  a  Campagna  scene,  on 
left  a  lonely  Osteria,  and  on  the  right  one  of  the  lonely  square  towi 
of  this  district,  old  refuges  for  men  and  cattle  in  the  middle  ages. 
We  descend  gradually ;  the  sides  of  the  slopes  both  right  and  U 
(for  wc  are  on  a  ridge)  are  prettily  clothed  with  copsewood.     I  hi 
jtist  seen  the  Naples  road  beyond  Rome,  the  book  of  the  Moote 
Mario,  the  towers  of  the  churches  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo.     And 
now,  just  post  the  fourth  milestone.  S.  Peter's  has  opened  from  be- 
hind Monte  Mario,  and  we  go  down  by  zig  and  zag  towards  the  level 
of  the  Tiber.     It  brings  us  down  into  a  pretty  green  valley  watei 
by  the  Acqua  Traversa,  where,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  a 
Tines  on  the  slope  above.     The   Acqua   Traversa  joins  the  Til 
above  the  Milvian  bridge,  so  we  cross  him  and  go  up  out  of 
little  valley  on  the  right.     And  here  we  find  the  first  hoases  which 
seem  like  tlie  approach  to  a  city.     There  are  the  cypresses  on  th^H 
Monte  Mario,  and  here  is  the  Tiber  and  the  Milvian  bridge.     ^V^| 
are  croshing  the  Tiber  now,  and  now  wc  are  in  the  Ag£r  Hoxamos. 
Garden  walls  and  ordinary  suburb  hoases   line  the  road  on  bol 
sides,  but  the  Collis  Hortuloruni  rises  prettily  on  tlie  left,  with 
little  cliffs,  its  cypresses,  copsewood,  and  broom.     The  Porta 
Popolo  is  in  sight,  aud  then  Passport  and  Dogana  must  be  mindt 
so  here  I  stop  for  the  present,  1 .90. 

RoMR,  July  9.     Again  this  date,  my  dearest  ,  one  of 

most  solemn  and  interesting  to  me  that  my  liand  can  ever  writo,_ 
and  now  even  more  interesting  than  when  I  saw  it  last. 

The  Pantheon  1  had  never  seen  before,  and  1  admire  it  greatlj 
its  vostncss,  and  tho  opening  at  the  top  which  admitted  the  view 
the  cloudless  sky,  both  struck  me  particularly.     Of  the  works  of  art 
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at  the  Vatican,  I  ought  not  to  speak,  but  I  was  glad  to  find  that  I 
ooold  understand  the  Apollo  better  than  when  I  last  saw  it. 

S.  Stefiono  Botondo  on  the  Cselian,  so  called  from  its  shape,  con- 
sists of  two  rows  of  concentric  pillars,  and  contains  the  old  Mosaic  of 
our  Lord,  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  former  journal.  It  exhibits,  also, 
in  a  series  of  pictures  all  round  the  church,  the  martyrdoms  of  the 
Ghrisdaus  in  the  soK^alled  Persecutions,  with  a  general  picture  of 
the  most  eminent  martyrs  since  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  particular  stories  thus  painted,  will  bear  no  criti- 
cal examination;  it  is  likely  enough,  too,  that  Gibbon  has  truly 
accused  the  general  statements  of  exaggeration.  But  this  is  a 
thankless  labour,  such  as  Lingard  and  others  have  undertaken  with 
respect  to  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  and  the  Irish  massacre  of 
1642.  Divide  the  sum  total  of  reported  martyrs  by  twenty — by 
fifty,  if  you  will — but  after  all  you  have  a  number  of  persons  of  all 
ages  and  sexes  suffering  cruel  torments  and  death  for  conscience 
sake  and  for  Christ's,  and  by  their  sufierings  manifestly,  with  God's 
blessing,  ensuring  the  triumph  of  Christ's  Gospel.  Neither  do  I 
think  that  we  consider  the  excellence  of  this  martyr  spirit  half 
enough.  I  do  not  think  that  pleasure  is  a  sin" :  the  Stoics  of  old, 
and  the  ascetic  Christians  since,  who  have  said  so,  (see  the  answers 
of  that  excellent  man  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  to  Augustine's  ques- 
tions, as  given  at  length  by  Bede.)  have,  in  saying  so,  overstepped 
the  simplicity  and  the  wisdom  of  Christian  truth.  But,  though 
pleasure  is  not  a  sin,  yet  surely  the  contemplation  of  suffering  for 
Christ's  sake  is  a  thing  most  needful  for  us  in  our  days,  from  whom 
in  our  daily  life  suffering  seems  so  far  removed.  And,  as  God's 
grace  enabled  rich  and  delicate  persons,  women,  and  even  children, 
to  endure  all  extremities  of  pain  and  reproach  in  times  past,  so  there 
is  the  same  grace  no  less  mighty  now ;  and  if  we  do  not  close  our- 
selves against  it,  it  might  in  us  be  no  less  glorified  in  a  time  of  trial. 
And  that  such  time  of  trial  will  come,  my  children,  in  your  days,  if 
not  in  mine,  I  do  believe  fully,  both  from  the  teaching  of  man's 
wisdom,  and  of  God's.  And,  therefore,  pictures  of  martyrdoms  are, 
I  think,  very  wholesome, — not  to  be  sneered  at,  nor  yet  to  be 

*  He  bad,  however,  a  great  respect  for  the  later  Stoit^ : — "  It  U  common  to  ridi* 
cule  them,"  he  said ;  "  but  their  triumph  over  bodily  pain  was  one  of  the  noblest 
efibrts  after  good  ever  made  by  man,  without  revelation.  He  that  said  to  pain 
'  Thou  art  no  evil  to  me,  so  long  as  I  can  endure  thee,' — it  waa  given  him  from 
God." 
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looked  on  as  a  mcro  excitement, — but  a  sober  reminder  to  as  of 
what  Satau  can  do  to  hurt,  and  what  Christ's  grace  can  enable 
weakest  of  His  peopleto  bear.     Neither  should  we  forget  those  wl 
by  their  suHeriDgs,  were  more  than  conquerors,  not  for  thetnseli 
only,  but  for  us,  m  securing  to  us  the  safe  and  thumphaut  existei 
of  Christ  a  blessed  faith— in  securing  to  us  the  possibility — nay.  the 
actual  enjoyment,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Antichrist  of  the  Pric 
hood— of  Christ's  holy  and  glorious  ihkAho-uk,  the  congregation 
commouwealth  of  Christ's  people. 

July  12.  1S40. 

10 And  I  see  Sezza  on  its  mountain  seat;  hot  here  is 

a  more  sacred  spot,  Appii  Forum,  where  St.  Paul  mot  bis  friends, 
when,  having  landed  at  Puteoli,  he  went  on  by  the  Appian  road 
Rome.     Here  the  ancient  and  the  present  roads  are  the  same, 
hero,  then,  the  Apostle  Paul,  with  Luke  and  with  Timothy,  travelU 
along,  a  prisoner,  under  a  centurion  guard,  to  carry  his  appeal 
Cassar.     How  much  resulted  from  that  jtmrncy — the  mauifestat 
of  Christ's  name  t*  o>.v  tw  xj:ji*T«^iv,  the  four  precious  Epistles 
Ephesios,  ad  Philippense^.  ad  Colossenaes,  ad  Pbilemona;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  owing  to  his  long  absence,  the  growth  of  Judaisui. 
tlint  is,  of  priestcraft,  in  the  eastern  churches,  never,  alas  I  to 
wholly  put  down. 

Jnly  13,  IS40. 

11 M says  that  she  never  saw  80  beautiful  a  s] 

as  MoJa  di  Gaeta.     I  should  say  so  too,  in  suo  genere ;  but  Fox 
How  and  Chiavennaare  so  differeut,  that  1  cannot  compare  them; 
so  again  are  Rome  from  3.  Pietro  in  Montorio. — Oxford,  from  ilt^H 
pretty   field,  or   from   St.  John's  Gardens, — London,   from  Wea^H 
minster  Bridge,  and  Paris,  from  the  Quays.     But  Mola  is  one  of 
those  spots  which  are  of  a  beauty  not  to  be  forgotten  while  onf 
lives. 

"At  Mola  is  what  is  called  Cicero's  Villa.  There  is  no  greateT 
folly  than  to  attempt  to  connect  particular  spots  in  this  nncertaiu 
way  with  great  names  ;  and  no  one,  who  represents  to  his  own  mind 
the  succession  of  events  and  ages  wliich  have  passed,  will  attempt 
to  do  it  upon  conjecture,  the  chances  being  thousands  to  one  against 
corrpctness.  There  can  be  no  traditions,  from  the  long  period  when 
such  ihings  were  forgotten  and  uncared  for;  and  what  seems  to 
tradition,  in  fact,  originates  in  what  antiquarians  have  told 
people.     People  do  not  enough  consider  the  long  periods  of 
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Roman  empire  after  Augustus's  time, — the  century  of  the  greatest 

activity  under  Trajan,  and  the  Antonines,  when  the  Republic  and 

the  Augustan  age  were  considered  as  ancient  times, — then  Severus 

and  his  time, — then  Diocletian  and  Tbeodosius, — when  the  Roman 

laws  were  in  full  vigour." 

Naples,  July  14, 1840. 

12.  While  we  are  waiting  for  dinner,  my  dearest ,  I  will 

write  two  or  three  lines  of  journal.  Here  we  actually  are,  looking 
out  upon  what  but  presents  images  which,  with  a  very  little  play  of 
fancy,  might  all  be  shaped  into  a  fearful  drama  of  Pleasure,  Sin, 
and  Death.  The  Pleasure  is  everywhere, — nowhere  is  nature  more 
lovely,  or  man,  as  far  as  appears,  more  enjoying;  the  Sin  is  in  the 
sty  of  Gaprese,  in  the  dissoluteness  of  Baise  and  Pompeii, — in  the 
black  treachery  which,  in  this  Ul-omened  country,  stained  the  fame 
even  of  Nelson,— in  the  unmatchable  horrors  of  the  White  Jacobins 
of  1799, — in  the  general  absence  of  any  recollections  of  piety,  virtue, 
or  wisdom — for  **he  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me."  And  the 
Death  stands  manifest  in  his  awfulness  in  Vesuvius, — in  his  loath- 
someness at  the  abominable  Campo  Santo.  Far  be  it  from  me,  or 
from  my  friends,  to  live  or  to  sojourn  long  in  such  a  place ;  the 
very  contradictory,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  hill  Difficulty,  and  of 
the  House  Beautiful,  and  of  the  Land  of  Beulah.  But,  behold,  we 
are  again  in  voiture,  going  along  the  edge  of  the  sea  in  the  port  of 
Naples,  and  going  out  to  Salerno.  Clouds  are  on  the  mountains 
which  form  the  south-east  side  of  the  bay  ;  but  Vesuvius  is  clear, 
and  quite  quiet, — not  a  wreath  of  smoke  ascends  from  him.  Since 
I  wrote  this,  in  the  last  five  minutes,  there  is  a  faint  curl  of  smoke 
visible.  Striking  it  is  to  observe  the  thousand  white  houses  round 
his  base,  and  the  green  of  copsewood  which  runs  half  way  up  him, 
and  up  to  the  very  summit  of  his  neighbour,  the  Monte  Somma, 
— and  then  to  look  at  the  desolate  blackness  of  his  own  cone. 

July  15, 1840. 
13.  We  have  just  left  Pompeii,  after  having  spent  two  hours  in 
walking  over  the  ruins.  Now  what  has  struck  me  most  in  this  ex- 
traordinary scene,  speaking  historically  ?  That  is,  what  knowledge 
does  one  gain  from  seeing  an  ancient  town  destroyed  in  the  6rst 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  thus  laid  open  before  us  ?  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  much.  I  observed  the  streete  crossing  one 
another  at  right  angles :  I  observed  the  walls  of  the  town  just 
keeping  the  crown  of  the  hill,  and  the  suburbs  and  the  tombs  fall- 
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ing  away  dircctlj  from  the  gates :  I  observed  the  shops  in  front  of 
the  houses, — the  streets  narrow,  the  rooms  in  the  houses  very  small; 
the  dining  room  in  one  of  tlie  best  was  twenty  feet  by  eighteen  nearly. 
The  Forum  was  large  for  the  size  of  the  town  ;  and  the  temples 
and  public  buildings  occupied  a  space  proportionably  greater  than 
with  U8.  I  observed  the  Tmplnvium,  forming  a  Rnuill  aj^ace  in  the 
midst  of  the  Atrium.  And  I  think,  farther,  that  Pompeii  is  just  a 
thing  for  pictures  to  represent  adequately ;  I  could  understand  it 
from  Gell's  book,  but  no  book  can  give  me  the  impressions  or  the 
knowledge  which  I  gain  from  every  look  at  the  natural  landscape. 
Then,  poetically,  Pompeii  is  to  me,  aa  1  always  thought  it  would 
no  more  than  Pompeii ;  that  is,  it  is  a  place  utterly  unpoetical. 
Osco-Roman  town,  with  some  touches  of  Greek  corruption. — a  town 
of  the  eighth  century  of  Rome,  marked  by  no  single  noble  recollec^ 
tion,  nor  having — like  the  polygonal  walls  of  Ciolaiio — the  marks 
a  remote  antiquity  and  a  pure  state  of  society.  There  is  only  th 
same  sort  of  interest  with  which  one  would  see  the  ruins  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  but  indeed  there  is  less.  One  is  not  nuthorizod 
ascribe  so  solemn  a  character  to  the  destruction  of  Pompeii ;  it 
not  a  peculiar  monument  of  God*s  judgments,  it  is  the  mummy  of 
man  of  no  worth  or  dignity. — solemn,  no  doubt,  as  everytliiug  is 
which  brings  life  and  death  into  such  close  connexion,  but  with  no 
proper  and  peculiar  solemnity,  like  places  rich  in  their  own  proper 
interest,  or  sharing  in  the  general  interest  of  a  remote  antiquity, 
an  uncorrupted  stale  of  society.  The  towns  of  the  Ciolano  are  I 
the  tomb  of  a  child, — Pompeii  is  like  that  of  Lord  Chestertield. 

July  18,  1840. 

14.  The  panorama  of  mountains,  ond  the  infinite  variety  of  light 
and  shade  caused  by  a  very  bright  sun  and  very  black  clouds,  cannot 
be  described.  Aquila  is  seen  rising  on  its  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Atemus,  about  nine  miles  off.     Behold  something  of  a  section  of 

the  plain   and  valley,  if  1  can  make  them  intelligible .     By 

the  way  1  saw  the  Tratturo  delle  Pecore,  or  Cattle  Path,  "  Callis," 
which  Koppel  Craven  mentions,  in  our  upland  plain,  a  broad  marked 
track  on  the  turf,  which  ran  close  by  the  road  for  a  space,  and  th 
passed  it.  We  are  now  down  fairly  in  the  valley,  at  the  lasth  railel 
and  the  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia,  or  Monte  Como,  the  highest  of  the 
Apennines.  POOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sen,  spreads  out  hi 
huge  mass  just  behind  the  near  hills  of  this  valley- 
have  endeavoured  to  represent  his  outline,  ant!  his  enormous  ril 
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id  deep  combes,  but  I  must  not  forgBt  his  verdure:  for  as  the  sun 
lines  upon  him,  the  turf  upon  his  swells  and  ridge  looks  green 
as  Loughrigg,  the  peak  looks  aa  I  have  bo  often  seen  Fairfield 
when  a  slight  snow  has  fallen  : — the  snow  lies  where  the  steepness 
of  the  clitTd  will  let  it  lie.  We  are  in  a  fresh  valley  amidst 
streams  uf  miming  water:  but  there  is  malaria  here.  And  now, 
6.5G,  we  are  just  beginning  the  ascent  of  the  hill  on  which 
Aquila  itself  is  built.  Nothing  can  be  fresher  than  everything 
around  us, — the  vines  on  the  hills,  the  deep  green  of  the  poplars  and 
willows  that  fringe  the  streams,  and  the  bright  grass  of  a  little 
patch  of  meadow.  Then  the  mountains  rise  behind  on  all  sides, 
their  tops  still  gleaming  with  the  sun  which  is  set  to  us  in  the 
valley.  (I99th  mile,  withiu  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  entrance 
into  Aquila,)  while  the  mountains  to  the  n.w.  are  steeped  in  one  of 
the  richest  glows  of  crimson  that  I  ever  saw.  Passporta  at  Aquila 
gale,  or  rather  at  tbe  gate  of  the  old  v^lBo^oe;  but  Aquila  has 
shrunk,  and  a  long  avenue  through  corn-fields  leads  from  the  gate 
of  wliat  was  the  town  to  the  beginning  of  the  part  inhabited  now. 

July  19.  Left  Aquila>  6.8.  passing  under  the  citadel  and  with  the 
Gran  Su-hso  facing  us  in  all  his  brightness. — I  did  not  see  his  main 
summit  last  night  after  all,  for  it  was  behind,  and  the  clouds  covered 
it;  BO  I  have  put  it  in  slightly  this  morning.  We  have  got  to-daj, 
not  a  Chcvnl  but  an  Horame  de  Kenforl,  to  help  the  carriage  through 
tbe  diflicuitiea  of  the  pass  of  Antrodoco.  And  now.  dearest,  it  ia 
Sunday  morning,  and  a  brighter  day  never  shone  t  the  clouds  and 
cold  have  vanished,  and  summer  seems  retunied.  May  God  bless 
you  all,  my  dKrlings,  and  us  your  absent  parents — to  whom  the 
roa<l9  of  Italy  on  this  day  are  fnr  less  grateful  than  the  chapel  of 
Rydal  or  of  Rugby.  It  is  here  amongst  stran^'era  or  enemies  that 
1  could  most  zealously  defend  the  Church  of  England: — here  one 
may  look  only  at  its  excellences ;  whereas  at  home,  and  amongst 
ourselves,  it  ia  idle  to  be  puffing  what  our  own  business  is  rather  to 
mend  and  to  perfect. 

July  20, 1840. 
15.  Rieti  is  so  screened  by  the  thousand  elms  to  which  its  vines 
are  trained,  that  you  hardly  can  see  the  town  till  you  are  in  it.  It 
stands  in  the  midst  of  the  "  Rosea  Rura,'"  this  marvellous  plain  of 
tlie  Velinus,  a  for  fairer  timn  tbe  Thessuliau  Tempo.  Immediately 
above  it  are  some  of  the  rocky  but  exquisitely  soft  bills  of  the  coun- 
try.— so  soft  and  sweet  that  they  are  like  the  green  hills  round 
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Como.  or  the  delicate  screen  of  the  head  of  DepK-eiitwatcr 
Apennines  have  lost  all  their  harsher  and  keep  ouljr  their  fin 
features — their  infinite  heautj  of  outline,  and  the  endless  enwrap- 
piug8  of  their  combes,  their  cliffs,  and  their  wooda.  But  here 
water  everywhere,  which  gives  a  universal  freshness  to  eierrth 
Rieti,  I  see,  standb  just  ut  an  opening  of  the  hills,  so  that  you  niajr 
catch  its  towers  on  the  sky  between  them.  We  have  crossed 
Velino  to  its  left  bank,  just  below  its  confluence  with  the  To 
the  ancient  Tereuo,  as  I  beh'eve,  up  wbose  valley  we  have  just  been 
looking,  and  see  it  covered  with  com,  standing  in  shocks,  but  not 
carried.  It  has  been  often  a  very  striking  sight  to  see  the  little 
camp  of  stacks  raised  round  a  farra-houf^e,  and  to  see  multitudes  of 
people  assembled,  threshing  their  com,  or  treading  it  out  with 
mules'  or  hoi*se3'  feet  Still  the  towns  stand  nobly  on  the  moun- 
tains. Behold  Grecio  before  us, — two  church  towers,  and  the  round 
towers  of  its  old  basdan^.  and  the  line  of  its  houses  on  the  edge  of 
)no  cliff,  end  witli  other  cliffs  rising  behind  it.  The  road  has 
ihosen  to  go  up  a  shoulder  of  hill  on  the  left  of  the  valley,  for  no 
other  visible  reason  than  to  give  travellers  a  station  like  the  Bown< 
Terrace,  from  wbich  they  might  have  a  general  view  over  it.  It 
really  like  *'the  garden  of  the  Lord."  and  the  "Seraph  guard 
might  keep  their  wnlcb  on  the  summit  of  the  opposite  mountai 
which,  seen  under  the  morning  sun,  are  invested  in  a  haze  of  heavenly 
light,  as  if  shrouding  a  more  than  earl  lily  glory.  Truly  may  one 
foci  with  Von  Cauitz",  that  if  the  glory  of  God's  perishable  works 
be  so  great,  what  must  he  the  glory  of  the  imperishable, — what  infi- 
nitely more  of  Him  who  is  the  author  of  both  !  And  if  I  f < 
thrilling  through  me  t)ie  sense  of  this  outward  beauty — innocent 
deed,  yet  necessarily  unconscious, — what  is  the  sense  one  ought  to 
have  of  moral  beauty. — of  God  the  Holy  Spirit's  creation, — of 
humbleness  and  truth,  and  self-devotion  and  love !  Much  more 
benatiful,  because  made  truly  after  God's  image,  are  the  forms 
colours  of  kind  and  wise  and  holy  thoughts,  and  words,  and  action 
more  truly  beautiful  is  ono  hour  of  old  Mrs.  Pricos'' patient  waiti 
for  the  Lord's  time,  and  her  cheerful  and  kind  interest  in  us 
feeling  as  if  she  owed  us  anything, — tlian  this  glorious  valley  of  the 
Velinus.     For  this  will  pass  away,  and  that  will  not  pass  away :  hut 


'  See  the  ttorj  and  poem  in  Senn.  vol.  tv,  note  B. 

"  An  old  woman  in  the  Alm«houfies  at  Rugby,  nlluded  to  ai  pp.  183.  tflS. 
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ihtit  is  not  the  great  point: — believe  with  Aristotle  that  this  should 
abide,  and  that  should  perish ;  still  there  is  in  the  moral  beauty, 
an  inherent  excellence  which  the  natural  beauty  cannot  have ;  for 
the  moral  beauty  is  actually,  so  to  speak.  God,  and  not  merely  His 
work:  Hia  living  and  conscious  ministers  and  servants  are — it 
is  permitted  us  to  Ray  so — the  temples  of  which  the  light  is  God 
Himself. 

July  SO,  1840. 
16.  We  have  now  one  of  the  best  possible  specimens  of  the  ancient 
mountain  tnwna  close  al>ove  us.  Tbis  is  Torn,  standing  on  the  top 
of  a  bill,  and  stretching  down  towards  the  plain.  Its  churclies  are 
at  the  summit  like  an  acropolis,  and  from  tbence  ita  walls  diverge 
down  the  hill,  and  are  juinGd  by  a  cross  wall,  ibe  base  of  the  triangle, 

near,  but  not  at  the  plain .     The  walls  are  perfect,  and,  there 

being  no  suburbs,  the  town  is  quite  distinctly  marked,  standing  in  a 
mass  of  olives  around  it;  and  below  I  see  that  it  is  not  quite  a 
triangle,  but  rather  a  triangle  stuck  on  to  a  rude  circle.  Spoleto  is 
still  beautifully  visible  at  the  end  of  Oie  plain  behind  us.  I  can 
conceive  llannibal's  Xuraidians  trying  to  carry  it  ai/To^oil  after  they 
had  harried  all  this  delicious  plain  ;  and  if  the  colony  shut  its  gates 
against  them,  and  was  not  punic-struck  by  the  terror  of  Thrasy- 
menus.  it  did  well,  and  deserved  honour,  as  did  Noln  in  like  case, 
although  Marcollus's  son  lied  about  his  father's  life  no  less  valiantly 
than  he  did  about  his  death. 

Arrived  at  Ponte  Centesimo,  5.51,  Left  it  6.9.  The  valley 
narrow,  and  the  oaks  very  nice  on  the  hill  sides.  The  road  ascends 
steeply  from  Ponte  Centesimo  along  the  side  of  the  hills  as  a 
terrace.  The  road  is  now  very  beautiful,  the  hills  on  both  aides  are 
wooded,  and  the  turf  under  tbem  is  soft  in  the  morning  sun.  We 
have  still  the  vines  and  the  maize,  but  I  doubt  whet)ier  we  shall  see 
many  more  olives  ;  for  from  here  to  the  top  of  the  Apennines  it  will 
be  too  high  for  them,  and  they  have  the  good  taste  not  to  grow  in 
that  mongrel  Italy  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps.  Here  wo 
cross  a  great  feeder  of  the  main  btream,  great  in  width  of  bed,  but 
very  small  in  his  supply  of  water,  while  the  main  stream,  like  an 
honest  man,  seems  to  be  no  more  than  he  is,  has  a  httle  channel, 
but  fills  it  with  water.  Behold  meadows  by  the  stream  side,  and 
mowing  guing  forward ;  and,  0  marvellous  for  a  summer  scent  in 
I  Italy  t  the  smell  of  fresh  hay !  It  is  quite  lovely,  the  bill  sides  like 
I      Eydal  Park,  and  ibe  valley  like  our  great  hay-tields,  with  cattle 
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feeding  freoly ;   but  still  the  Apennine  character  of  endless 
and  combee  in  the  roountain  sides,  which  give  a  character  of  Taneff 
and  beauty  to  the  details  of  the  great  landscape,  quite   peculiu 
to  central  Italjr.     We  have  had  no  stage  like  this  since  we  hire 
entered  Italy*  and  it  goes  on  still  with  the  same  beauty.     And  now 
we  have  crossed  our  beautiful  stream,  and  nrc  going  up  a  little  raJle^ 
to  our  right,  in  which  stands  Nocera.     I  did  not  notice  when 
arrived  at  Nocera,  but  we  left  it  7.30.     Lf  for  a  moment  the  roun 
in  the  preceding  stage  could  have  made  us  forget  that  we  were  in 
Italy,  the  towTi  of  Nocera  would  soou  have  reminded  us  of  ii ;  stand- 
ing on  a  hill  as  usual,  and  with  all  its  characteristic  style  of  build- 
ing.    A  few  olives,  too,  were  and  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  the  vinef 
are  luxuriant.     We  went  up  a  steep  hill,  and  down  a  steeper  oat  of 
Nocera,  to  get  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Nocera  feeder,  and  to  oo 
again  into  the  valley  of  our  old  friend  the  Colcignolo ;  but  now  ii 
very  wide,  and  we  are  not  near  his  stream,  but  on  the  roots  of 
mountains,  witli  a  wide  view  right  and  left  of  upland  slopes,  corB« 
and  vines,  and  the  hills  beautifully  wooded,  and  the  combes 
cious,  and  water  trickling  down,  or  rather  ninning  in  every  H 
stream  bed.     We  have  liad  much  up  and  down  over  the  swell 
and  sitikitigs  of  the  hill  sides  and  combes,  but  as  Ter^o  is  gone 
our  way,  I  presume,  will  now  be  smooUier.     As  1  now  sit  betwi 
Ouisano  and  Gualdo,  I  see  the  volley  or  upland  plain  in  which 
are  stretching  away  r^uito  to  the  central  ridge,  which  sinks  at 
point  perceptibly,  so  that  the  Apennines  are  here  penetrated  fi 
the  south  with  no  trouble.     Even  here  I  see  a  few  olives*  but 
vines  and  maize  grow  freely  over  the  whole  country,  and  the  h 
are  beautifully  wooded,  so  that  a  more  delightful  or  liveable 
is  not  easily  to  be  found.     Compare  this  pass  of  the  Apennines  with 
that  between  Isermia  and  Castel  di  Sangro,  or  with  the  tremendous 
descent  from  the  Five  mile  plain  to  Sulmona.     We  descend  a  steep 
hill  into  the  combe,  in  which  is  Gualdo,  and  arrive  at  the  post,  lM^| 
I  did  not  notice  our  leaving  it,  because  there  was  a  dispute  abouH^ 
Terzo.      We  have  just  passed  a  road,  going  to  Gubbto  Iguvium. 
60  famous  for  its  tables  in  the  Umbrian  language,  but  some  of  thqj^H 
written  in  the  Latin  character.     Still  ups  and  downs  perpetual,  b^H 
fresh  water  .everywhere,  which  freshens  the  whole  Ittadscape.  and  it 
is  truly  beautiful.     Still  I  see  a  few  olives  on  the  hill  side  above  us. 
but  tliey  must  be  nearly  the  last.     Here  is  another  such  descent 
into  the  combe,  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  which  stands  Sigillo,  and 
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still  here  are  the  olivea.  Arrived  at  Si^Uo,  10.44.  Left  it  11.0. 
Still  the  same  beautiful  plain,  corn,  and  maize,  and  festooniug  viuen, 
although  we  are  on  high  grouud,  and  goii}g  to  cross  the  main  ridge 
of  the  Apennines  ^vith  no  Tcrzo ;  and  still  olivea,  while  fine  oaks 
are  scattered  over  the  plain,  and  raise  their  higher  foliage  above 
the  uuiversal  green  of  the  young  trees  where  the  vines  are  trained. 
The  road  has  continued  stealing  up  along  the  sides  of  the  hills  till 
we  are  nearly  arrived  at  the  head  of  tlie  valley,  and  also  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  cultivation,  for  only  a  thin  beU  of  vinea  now  intervenes 
between  us  and  the  bare  hill  side.  And  yet  tliere  are  olives  even 
here,  and  the  oaks  are  quite  beautiful ;  and  walnuts  are  intermixed 
with  them.  The  road  turns  left  across  the  valley,  to  go  round  a 
spur  or  shoulder  which  runs  out  from  the  hills  on  the  right ;  how  or 

where  we  cross  the  watershed  I  do  not  yet  eee. We  have  turned 

our  spur  and  the  road  goes  right,  and  the  watershed  opens  before 
us — ^just  a  straight  line  between  the  hills,  and  closing  up  the  valley 
as  with  a  dam ; — exactly  as  in  ascending  Winster  we  find  the  top  of 
the  valley,  just  before  going  down  upon  Windermere.  Yet  one  or 
two  olives  are  to  be  fouud  even  here,  and  the  vines  and  maize  are 
everywhere.  I  know  of  no  other  such  passage  of  a  great  raouutain 
chain,  presening  actually  up  to  the  very  watershed  all  the  richness 
of  a  southern  valley,  and  yet  wiih  the  freshness  of  a  mountain  region 
too.  And  here  we  are  on  the  '*  ipsissimum  divortium,"  still  amidst 
the  trailing  vines;  and  here  is  La  Sche//iu,  on  a  stream  which  is 
going  to  tlie  Adriatic. 

Bankii  of  the  McUurui,  July  21,  1840. 
17.  "Livy  says,  'the  farther  Hasdrubal  got  from  the  sea  the 
steeper  became  the  banks  of  the  river.'  W^e  noticed  some  steep 
banks,  but  probably  tliey  wore  much  higher  twenty-three  centuries 
ago ;  for  all  rivers  have  a  tendency  to  raise  themselves,  from  accumu- 
lations of  gravel,  &c. ;  the  windings  of  the  stream,  also,  would  be 
much  more  as  Livy  describes  them,  in  the  natural  state  of  the  river. 
The  present  aspect  of  this  tract  of  country  is  the  result  of  2000 
jears  of  civilisation,  and  would  be  very  different  in  those  times. 
There  would  be  much  of  natural  forest  remaining,  the  only  cultiva- 
tion being  the  square  patches  of  the  Homau  messores,  and  these 
only  on  the  best  land.  The  whole  plain  would  look  wild,  like  a  new 
and  half-settled  country.  One  of  the  greatest  physical  changes  on 
the  earth  is  produced  by  the  exLcnniiiation  of  carnivorous  animals; 
for  theo  the  graminivorous  become  so  numerous  as  to  eat  up  all  the 
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young  trees,  so  that  the  forests  rapidly  dimioish,  except  those  trees 
which  they  do  not  eat,  as  pines  and  firs." 

Jaly  23,  1840. 

18.  Between  Faenza  and  Imola,  just  now,  I  saw  a  large  boilding 
standing  back  from  the  road,  on  the  right,  with  two  places  somewhat 
like  lodges  in  front,  on  the  roadside.  On  one  of  them  was  the  in- 
scription ''Labor  omnia  vicit,"  and  the  lines  about  iron  working. 
ending  "ArgutSB  lamina  serrse."  On  the  other  were  Horace's  lines 
about  drinking,  without  fear  of  '*  insante  leges."  Therefore,  I  sup- 
pose that  these  buildings  were  an  iron  foundry,  and  a  public  or  cafe; 
but  the  classical  inscriptions  seemed  to  me  characteristic  of  that 
foolery  of  classicalism  which  marks  the  Italians,  and  infects 
those  with  us  who  are  called  "elegant  scholars."  It  appears  to 
me  that  in  Christian  Europe  the  only  book  from  which  quotations 
are  always  natural  and  good  as  inscriptions  for  all  sorts  of  places, 
is  the  Bible ;  because  every  calling  of  life  has  its  serious  side,  if 
it  be  not  sinful ;  and  a  quotation  from  the  Bible  relating  to  it,  is 
taking  it  on  this  serious  side,  which  is  at  once  a  true  side,  and 
a  most  important  one.  But  iron  foundries  and  publics  have  no  con- 
nexion with  mere  book  literature,  which  to  the  people  concerned 
most  with  either,  is  a  thing  utterly  uncongenial.  And  inscriptions 
on  such  places  should  be  for  those  who  most  frequent  them:  a  lite- 
rary man  writing  up  something  upon  them,  for  other  literary  men 
to  read,  is  like  the  impertinence  of  two  scholars  talking  to  each 
other  in  Latin  at  a  coach  dinner. 

Bologna,  July  23,  1840. 

19 And  now  this  is  the  last  night,  I  trust,  in  which 

I  shall  sleep  in  tlie  Pope  s  dominions ;  for  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
sickened  with  a  government  such  as  this,  which  discharges  no  one 
function  decently.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  is  prodigious, — how 
can  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  booksellers'  shops  sad  to  behold, — the 
very  opposite  of  that  scribe,  instructed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  who 
was  to  bring  out  of  his  treasures  things  new  and  old, — these  scribes, 
not  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  bring  out  of  their  treasures  nothing 
good,  either  new  or  old,  but  the  mere  rubbish  of  the  past  and  the 
present.  Other  governments  may  see  an  able  and  energetic  sove- 
reign ai"ise,  to  whom  God  may  give  a  long  reign,  so  that  what  he 
began  in  youth,  he  niny  live  to  complete  in  old  age.  But  here 
every  reign  must  be  short;  for  every  sovereign  comes  to  the  throne 
an  old  man,  and  with  no  better  education  than  that  of  a  priest. 
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"Where,  then,  can  there  be  hope  under  such  a  Bystem,  so  contrived 
GLfl  it  should  seem  for  every  evil  end,  suid  so  uecetwarily  exclusive  of 
good?  I  could  muse  long  and  deeply  on  the  state  of  this  country, 
but  it  is  not  my  business  ;  neither  do  I  see,  humanly  speaking,  one 
gleam  of  hope.  "  1517,"  said  Niebuhr,  "  must  precede  1G38  ;"  but 
where  aie  the  syniplODS  of  1517  here?  And  if  one  evil  spirit  be 
cast  out,  there  are  but  seven  others  yet  more  evil,  if  it  may  be,  ready 
to  enter.  Wherefore,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  so-willed 
Xiiberal  party  here  any  more  than  has  Bunsen.  They  are  but  t^-pea 
of  the  counter  evil  of  Popery, — that  is,  of  Jacobinism.  The  two  are 
obverae  and  rererse  of  the  coin, — the  imprinting  of  one  type  on  the 
one  side,  necessarily  brings  out  the  other  on  the  other  side  ;  and  so 
in  a  perpetual  series;  for  [Newraanism]  leads  to  [Socialism],  and 
[Socialism]  leads  to  [Newmanism], — the  eternal  oscillations  of  the 
drunken  mima, — the  varying  vices  and  vUeuess  of  the  slave,  and 
the  slave  broken  loose.  "  Half  of  our  virtue,"  says  Homer,  "  is  torn 
ftWttjr  when  a  man  becomes  a  slave,"  and  the  other  half  goes  when 
be  becomes  a  slave  broken  loose.  Wherefore  may  God  grant  us 
freedom  from  all  idolatry,  whether  of  flesh  or  of  spirit;  that  fearing 
Him*  and  loving  Him,  we  may  fear  and  bow  down  before  no  idol, 
and  never  worshipping  what  ought  not  to  be  worshipped,  may  bo 
escape  the  other  evil  of  not  worshipping  what  ought  to  be  worshipped. 
Good  night,  my  darlings. 

July  24,  1840. 

20.  Aa  we  are  going  through  this  miserable  State  of  Modena,  it 
makes  me  feel  most  strougly  what  it  is  to  be  ixii/fi/pac  xoXiAr;  vo?iimi. 
'Wliat  earthly  thing  could  induce  me  to  change  the  condition  of  on 
EngHsh  private  gentleman  for  any  conceivable  rank  or  fortune,  or 
authority,  in  Modena?  Uow  much  of  my  nature  must  I  surrender; 
how  many  faculties  must  consent  to  abandon  their  exercise  before 
the  change  could  be  other  than  intolerable  ?  Feeling  this,  oue  can 
understand  the  Spartan  answer  to  the  Great  King's  satrap:  "  Hadst 
thou  koown  what  freedom  was,  thou  wouldst  advise  us  to  defend  it  not 
witli  swords,  but  with  axes."  Now  there  are  some.  Englishmen  un- 
happily, but  most  unworthy  to  be  so,  who  affect  to  talk  of  freedom, 
and  a  citizen's  rights  and  dnties,  as  things  about  wliich  a  Christian 
should  not  care.  Like  all  their  otlier  doctrines,  this  comes  out  of  the 
shallowness  of  their  little  minds,  **  understanding  neither  what  they 

*  ''He  £ean  God  thoroaghly,  and  be  fcnn  onUier  mui  not  Deril  bedde,**  wm  hit 
etencMriftk  dwcxiption  of  ■  iburoiighlj  ooongeoiu  muL 
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say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm."    True  it  is,  that  St.  Paul.  CTperting 
that  the  world  wnfl  shortly  to  end.  tells  a  mta\  not  to  caro  even 
wore  in  a  state  of  personal  slavery.     That  is  an  endurable  evil 
will  shortly  cease,  not  in  itself  only,  hut  in  its  conset^iuonces.     Bai 
even  for  the  few  years  during  which  he  supposed  tho  world  wniM 
exJHt,  he  says,  "if  thou  mayst  be  made  free,  ofle  it  rather"    For 
true  it  is  that  a  grentpartof  the  virtues  of  haman  nature  can  sra 
be  developed  in  a  state  of  slavery,  whether  personal  or  poU: 
Tho  ])aasive  virtues  may  exist,  the  active  ones  suffer.     Truth, 
Bofters  especially ;  if  a  man  may  not  declare  his  convictions 
he  wishes  to  do  so,  he  leartis  to  conceal  them  also  for  bis  own 
venience ;  from  being  obliged  to  play  the  hypocrite  for  o< 
learns  to  lie  on  his  own  account.      And  as  the  ceasing    to 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  as  one  of  the  tirst  marks  of  the  rra 
nature,   so  tho  learning  to  lie  is   one  of  the   surest    marks  of 

nature  imrenewod True  it  is,  that  tho  first  Chrip 

lived  under  a  despotism,  and  yet  that  truth,  and  the  active 
tues,  were  admirably  developed  in  them.  But  the  first  numiies- 
tation  of  Christianity  was  in  all  respects  of  a  chaiacter  so 
traordinary  as  abundantly  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of 
ordinary  instruments  for  the  elevation  of  the  human  mind, 
more  to  the  purpose  to  observe,  tbil  immediately  after  the  Apostolic 
times,  the  total  absence  of  all  civil  self-government  was  one  ^nMU 
cause  which  ruined  the  government  of  the  Church  also,  and  prepared 
men  for  the  alwminations  of  the  priestly  dominion ;  while,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  Guizot  has  well  shown  that  one  great  cause  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Church  to  the  heathen  world  was  becanse.  in  the 
Church  alone,  there  was  a  degree  of  freedom  and  a  semblance  of 
political  activity:  the  great  bishops,  Athanasius  and  Augvftine, 
although  subjects  of  a  despotic  ruler  in  the  State,  were  tlicmsel 
free  citizens  and  rulers  of  a  great  society,  in  tho  management 
which  all  the  political  fticulties  of  the  human  mind  found  an 
exorcise.  But  when  tlie  Church  is  lost  in  the  weakness  and  fiUse^ 
hood  nf  a  priesthood,  it  can  no  longer  furnish  such  a  field,  and  there 
is  the  greater  need  therefore  of  political  freedom.  But  the 
perfect  and  entirely  wholesome  freedom,  is  where  the  Church 
the  State  are  both  free,  and  both  one.  Then,  indeed,  there  i*  Ci% 
Dei,  then  there  is  a^iVrn  nai  TtXneran)  Tft  7ro\»Tr»M.  And  now 
discussion  has  brought  mo  nearly  half  through  this  Duchy  of 
dena,  for  we  must  be  more  than  half  way  from  liabbioro  to 
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Canton  Tidno^  July  26, 1840. 
21.  We  have  now  just  passed  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  are  entered 
ioto  Switzerland,  timt  is  into  the  Canton  Ticino — Switzerland  poli- 
tically, but  Italy  still,  and  for  a  long  time  geographically.  In 
comparing  this  country  with  central  Italy,  I  observe  Oie  verdure 
of  the  grass  here,  and  the  absence  of  the  olive,  and  mostly  of  the 
fig.  and  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  vine.  Again,  the  villages  are 
more  scattered  over  the  whole  landscape,  and  not  confined  to  the 
mountains ;  and  the  houses  themselves,  white  and  large  and  with 
overlianging  roofs,  and  standing  wide  and  free,  have  no  resemblance 
to  the  dark  masses  of  uncouth  buildings  which  are  squeezed  together 
upon  the  scanty  surface  of  their  mountain  platforms  in  central  Italy. 
Hero,  too,  is  running  water  in  every  field — wliich  keeps  up  this 
eternal  freshness  of  gi-een.  But  in  central  Italy  all  tho  forms  are 
more  picturesque,  the  glens  are  deeper,  the  hills  are  bolder,  and  at  the 
eame  time  softer,  besides  the  indescribable  charui  thrown  over  every 
scene  there  by  the  recollection  of  its  antiquities.  Still  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  could  justify  to  another  person  my  own  preference  be- 
yond all  comparison  of  the  country  between  Anlrodoco  and  Tenii 
over  this  between  Como  and  Lugano.  I^Iola  di  Oaeta,  Naples,  Ter- 
racina.  aud  Vietri,  luiving  the  sea  in  their  landscape^  cannot  iulrly 
be  brought  into  comparison. 

July  28,  1840. 

Left  Amsteg,  ft. 50.  The  beauty  of  the  lower  part  of  this  volley 
is  perfect.  The  mDruing  is  fine,  so  that  we  see  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  which  rise  9000  feet  above  the  sea  directly  from  the 
valley.  Huge  precipices,  crowned  with  pines,  rising  out  of  pines, 
and  with  pines  between  them,  succeed  below  to  the  crags  and  glaciers. 
Then  in  the  valley  itself,  green  hotvt,  with  walnuts  and  pears,  and 
wild  cherries,  and  .the  gardens  of  Uiese  picturesque  Swiss  cottages, 
scattered  about  over  them ;  and  the  roaring  l^uss,  the  only  in- 
harmonious element  where  he  is,— yet  he  himself  not  incapable  of 
being  made  harmonious  if  taken  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  at  the 
very  bottom  of  all.  Thia  is  the  Canton  Uri,  one  of  the  Wald 
Staaten,  or  Forest  Cantons,  which  were  the  original  germ  of  tho 
Swiss  confedeiacy.  But  Uri,  like  Sparta,  has  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, what  has  mankind  gained  over  and  above  the  ever  precious 
example  of  noblo  deeds,  from  Murgarten,  Sempach,  or  Thcrmo- 
pylffi?  What  the  world  has  gaiiied  by  Salaniis  and  Plattea.  aud 
by  Zama,  is   on  the  other  liand  no  question,  any  more  than  it 
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ought  to  be  a  question  what  tho  vrorld  has  gained  by  the  defte 
of  Philips  armada,  or  by  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo.  But  if  a  natiaa 
only  does  great  deeds  that  it  may  lire,  and  does  not  show  90W» 
worthy  object  for  which  it  has  lived — and  Uri  and  Switzerland  h»w 
shown  but  too  little  of  any  such — then  our  sympathy  with  tfaa 
great  deeds  of  their  history  can  hardly  go  beyond  the  generation 
by  which  Oiose  deeds  were  |Mirformed ;  and  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing of  the  mercenary  Swiss  of  Xovara  and  Marignano,  and  of  ibe 
oppression  exercised  over  the  Italian  bailiwicks  and  the  Pajs  de 
Yaud.  and  all  the  tyrannical  exclusiveuess  of  these  little  barren  oh- 
garchieii,  as  much  as  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  three  men.  Tell  tnd 
his  comrades,  or  of  the  self-devotion  of  my  namesake  of  Winkel 
when  at  Sempoch  be  received  into  his  breast  "  a  sheaf  of  Aui 
speare." 

Steamer  on  the  Lake  of  Lazem,  July  39, 1S4' 
*29.  We  arrived  at  Fluelen  about  half-past  eight,  and  having 
some  food,  and  most  commendable  food  it  was,  we  are  embarked 
the  Lake  of  Lvi/ern,  and  have  already  passed  Bruunen,  and  are 
side  the  region  of  tho  high  Alps.  It  would  be  difficult  certainly 
a  Swiss  to  admire  our  lakes,  because  he  would  ask.  what  is  then 
here  which  we^have  not.  and  which  we  have  not  on  a  larger  scale? 
I  cannot  deny  that  the  meadows  here  are  as  green  as  ouib.  tlie 
valleys  richer,  the  wooda  tliicker,  the  cUfis  grander,  tho  mountains  bv 
measurement  twice  or  three  tiroes  higher.  And  if  Switzerland  wera 
my  homo  and  country,  tho  English  lakes  and  mountains  would  cer* 
tainly  never  tempt  me  to  travel  to  see  thenfi.  destitute  as  they  are  of 
all  historical  interest.  In  fact,  Switzerland  is  to  Europe,  w 
Cumberland  aud  Westmoreland  are  to  Lancashire  and  Yorksh 
the  general  summer  touring-place.  But  all  country  that  is  actually 
beautiful,  is  capable  of  affording  to  those  who  live  iu  it  the  highest 
pleasure  of  scenery,  which  no  country^  however  beautiful,  can  do  to 
those  who  merely  travel  in  it ;  and  thus  while  I  do  not  dispute 
higher  interest  of  Switzerland  to  a  Swiss,  (no  EugUshman  ou^t 
make  another  country  his  home,  and  therefore  I  do  not  speak  of 
Englishmen,)  I  must  still  maintain  that  to  me  FairEeld  is  a  huodrei 
timea  more  beautiful  than  the  Riglii,  and  Windermere  than  tbe 
Lake  of  the  Four  C:uitous.  Not  that  I  think  this  is  ovcn'aloed  lir 
travellers,  it  cannot  be  tso :  but  most  people  undervalue  greatly 
mountains  are  when  they  form  a  part  of  our  daily  life,  and  com 
not  with  our  hours  of  leisure,  of  wandering,  and  of  eigoyment,  bol 
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with  those  of  home  life,  of  Tcork  and  of  duty.  Luzem,  July  iiS. 
We  accomplifihcd  the  passage  of  the  lalco  in  about  three  hourSt  and 
most  beautiful  it  was  all  the  way.  And  now,  as  in  182T,  I  recog- 
nise the  forms  of  our  t^ommon  English  country,  and  should  be 
bidding  adieu  to  mountoius,  and  preparing  merely  for  our  Rugby 
lauea  and  banks,  and  Hugby  work,  were  it  not  for  the  delightful  ex- 
crescence of  a  tour  which  wo  hope  to  make  to  Fox  How,  and  three 
or  four  days*  enjoyment  of  our  own  mountains,  hallowed  by  our 
English  Church,  and  hallowed  scarcely  less  by  our  English  Law. 
Alas,  the  difference  between  Church  and  Law.  and  clergy  and 
lawyers;  but  ao  in  human  things  the  coucrcto  ever  adds  unworthi- 
ness  to  the  abstract.  1  have  been  sure  for  many  years  that  the 
subsiding  of  a  tour,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  quite  as  delightful  as  its 
swelling;  I  call  it  its  subsiding,  when  one  passes  by  common  thiugs 
indiifereutly.  and  even  great  things  with  a  fainter  interest,  because 
one  is  so  strongly  thinking  of  home  and  of  the  returning  to  ordinurjr 
relations  and  duties. 

6wiu  LoTvlands,  July  29, 1840. 
23 We  have  left  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land, and  are  entering  upon  the  Lowlands,  which,  like  those  of 
Scotland,  are  always  unduly  depreciated  by  being  compared  with 
their  Ilighlands.  The  Swiss  Lowlands  arc  a  beautiful  country  of 
hill  or  valley — never  Hat,  and  never  barren; — a  country  like  the 
best  parts  of  Shropshire  or  Worcestershire.  They  are  beautifully 
watered — almost  all  the  rivers  flowing  out  of  lakes,  and  keeping 
a  full  body  of  water  all  the  year,  and  they  ore  extremely  well 
wooded,  besides  the  wooded  appearance  given  to  the  country  by  its 
numerous  walnut,  pear,  and  apple  trees.  They  are  also  a  well  in- 
habited and  apparently  a  flourishing  country  ;  nor  could  I  ever  dis- 
cern that  diSerence  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Cantons, 
under  similar  circumstances,  which  some  of  our  writers  have  seeu 
or  fancied.  As  for  the  present  aspect  of  the  countrj' — the  com  is 
cutting  but  not  cut;  and  much  of  it  has  been  sadly  laid.  Vines 
there  are  none  hereabouts,  nor  maize,  but  plenty  of  good  grass, 
apple  and  pear  trees,  and  walnuts  numberless,— hemp,  potatoes,  and 
com.  The  views  behind  the  mouutiins  are  and  will  bo  magnificent 
all  the  way  till  we  get  over  the  ilauenstein  hills,  the  continuation  of 
the  Jura,  and  we  are  now  ascending  from  the  valley  of  the  Reuss  to 
get  over  to  the  feeder  of  the  Aar — the  great  river  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland  and  of  Bern. 


[fXF  jiK  rrsxira.  Ti^n.  ^s^enfc  OJB»  oti  ^  tkizsgs  md  feelic^ 
~-»?i>n  *er=ai  iFnnir  "ii  «*sen  3.  afc^-acrs*  c£  azna^t — cues  of  pt* 
>.K — =Lr-=*  if  TTTtff — ar^s  nf  y3S;"~S~r«=  x=ii  o£  Pirc — And  there 
^'^rrs  -w-r-TT-TT  3it£  -nif  iibir~m.'  la^a  if  irr  life,  v^i^  &r  the  kst 
K'-^a.  -v^irziss  JiE"^  iCszLiiZTtt.  Ix  si^iT  ^22s  ifae  beciniuzig  mi 
siL  IT?  fTTRwcffff-  3  Kw^  3X1S*  ft:  :ims.  is  a  i^or.  **  Co^om  son 
pT^^'TTTT  TTirxTi:  PC  trBtif  sxm  r^mzn."  is  rs  bt  esse  doablr  iklse- 
If  T  inirii  innziTw*  rvjw-  Ir.n.  3^  hxait  self  to  mr  travelling  sdt 
d£  iiris.  "^  •n.-T  inoxf  «i£if  sark  wii::.  0=  this  ^iaj  seven  weeks  I 
rx^-^dfti  -JLis  v^cj  ?=fiR .  ^  izfeiaaoe  in  that  znterral  is  no  doabt 
L^fr«i  -  fi'.'T^scs  ir*  ^xi*  ir.  asd  aa  b  rellov  vliiA  was  green; 
30=  I  £ZL  :rt!tzi?^£  f^ai  3s:rv-«;bta^^  in  mj  ipijietites  and  in  my 
^izirsssijis .  iir  ihtsz.  I  sxT«ii  iDcoBkocixi  and  rest  from  mental 
v.cx — =i:<v  I  iesLT^  zc  r*esai=.  sd!!  as  to  j^ace.  and  to  set  mj  mind 
zi  -v-in.  1:^1:^ : — '^n^z.  I  Sxkfd  at  eremhiDg  oa  the  road  with 
h.^«<B!C.  ir=^==£  ^  eaeetiT  a  sease  cf  the  realitr  of  foreign  objects 
— WW  I  CBJT  aizix  ovr  adnnce  homewaid.  and  ibreign  objects 
sie^a  t'^  *c<  ;?^"*-gs  whl  wnadi  I  have  no  ooneein.  Bat  it  is  not  thst 
I  f-=el  aziT  V3;T  ^ireti  cf  things  and  persons  French,  onlr  that  I  do  so 
hr,z  i'j€  ihi::^  az>i  persTss  Eln^ish.  I  never  felt  more  keenly  the 
wi-i.  zy  5*?e  tii-e  t^aoe  l<er»€rn  the  two  countries  perpetoal :  never 
ry.jL.i  I  "c-7  ::::■:  re  i^ii^z-ii.t  at  the  foUr  and  wickedness  which  on 
"r^.:L  ^iir*  •::'  the  wa:er  ir<r  tiring  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  war. 
Ti-c  me  t-e*::  tf  the  Ia^i  war  ciight  to  l-e  to  excite  in  both  nations 
the  ?r-eatc-t  mutuAl  r-f-jp^irt.  France,  with  the  aid  of  half  Europe, 
cv.^i  not  coLOicr  England  ;  Eccland.  with  the  aid  of  all  Europe, 
ntvrr  C'-iM  have  overcome  France,  had  France  been  zealous  and 
uniiel  in  Naj.-jkvn's  quarrel.  When  Xapoleou  saw  kings  and 
princes  boding  before  him  at  Dre>den.  Wellington  was  advancing 
vi'toriously  iu  Spain;  when  a  million  of  men  in  1815  were  invading 
Fnmce,  Naj-jleon  engaged  for  three  days  with  two  armies,  each 
biiigly  equal  to  lii.^  own,  and  was  for  two  days  victorious.  Equally 
and  utterly  false  are  the  follies  uttered  by  silly  men  of  both  coun- 
trios,  al>out  the  certainty  of  one  beating  the  other.  Ov  v6\v  iiotpi^s 
aA^'^rrft;  ii^^^woy,  is  especially  applicable  here.  When  Englishmen 
un<l  Frenchmen  meet  in  war,  each  may  know  that  they  will  meet  in 
tho  other  all  a  soldiers  qualities,  skill,  acti\*ity,  and  undaunted 
courage,  with  bodies  able  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  spirit  either  in 
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!tion  or  iu  cuduranco.  Knglund  and  France  umy  do  each  other 
inculculablo  mischiof  bv  going  to  war.  both  pli^sicttUy  and  morally; 
but  lliey  can  gain  for  tliemstlvea,  or  hope  Lo  gain  nothing.  It  were 
an  accursed  wish  in  either  to  wish  to  destroy  the  other,  and  happily 
the  wibh  would  be  as  utterly  vain  as  it  would  be  wicked. 

Auguat  6, 1840. 
25.  Left  Dover,  7.46.  What  am  I  to  say  of  this  perfect  road 
and  perfect  posting ;  of  the  greenness  and  neatness  of  everytliiug, 
ihe  delicAlc  miniature  scale  of  the  country, — the  art  of  the  painter 
held  in  honour,  and  extending  even  to  barns  and  railings, — of  the 
manifest  luok  of  spring  and  activity  and  biisineas  which  appears  in 
everybody's  movemeute?  The  oianagoment  uf  the  Commissioner  at 
Dover  in  getting  the  luggage  through  the  Custom  House,  was  a 
model  of  method  and  expedition,  and  bo  was  the  attendance  at  the 
inns.  All  this  fills  rae  with  many  thoughts,  amongst  which  the 
prevailing  ouo  certainly  is  not  pride  ;  for  with  the  sight  of  all  Una 
there  instantly  comes  into  my  mind  the  thought  of  our  ead  plague 
spots,  the  canker  worm  in  this  beautiful  and  goodly  fruit  corrupting 
it  within.  But  1  will  not  dwell  ou  this  now, — personally,  I  may 
indulge  iu  the  unspeakable  delight  of  being  once  again  in  our  be- 
loved couotry,  with  our  Kngliah  Church  and  English  Law. 

Augutt  7j  1840. 
30.  Even  whilst  I  write,  the  houses  of  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
az«  being  left  behind,  and  tliese  bright  green  quiet  fields  of  Middlesex 
are  succeeding  one  another  like  lightning.  So  we  have  passed  Loudon 
— no  one  can  tell  wheu  again  I  may  re-visit  it; — and  foreign  parts, 
having  now  all  London  between  mo  and  tlicm.  are  sunk  away  into 
an  unreality,  while  Ilugby  and  Fox  How  are  growing  very  subatan- 
tiaJ.  We  are  now  just  at  Hnn-ow;  and  here  too  harvest,  1  see,  has 
begun.  And  now  we  are  in  Ilertfordahire,  crossing  the  valley  of 
the  Coin  at  Watlord.  Watford  station.  5.54.  Left  it,  6.50.  Triog 
Btation,  0.3d.  Left  it,  6.30.  And  now  we  are  descending  the  chalk 
escarpment,  and  it  may  be  some  time  before  I  HCt  my  eyes  upon 
chalk  again.  Here,  too,  in  Buckinghamshire,  I  see  that  the  harvest 
is  begun.  Leighton  Buiszard  station.  6.48.  Left  it,  6.5L  This 
speed  is  mar\-ellous,  for  wo  have  not  yet  been  two  hours  on  our 
journey,  and  liere  we  are  in  tlie  very  bowels  of  the  kiugdom.  above 
110  miles  from  Dover,  and  not  quite  210  from  you,  my  boys.  Here 
is  the  iron  sand,  and  we  shall  soon  come  upon  our  uld  friend  the 
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Oolit«.  The  ocfontry  looks  aelidoos  imfier  the  ercmnff  soil  » 
gns«n  tatd  hcb  amd  p«aoe:fal.  WolTerton  statica  mud  the  £)od.T.Ii. 
I>:ft  it,  7/i7,  Blisvr/rib  sttdon,  7^5-  Left  it.  7.56.  And  »• 
we  are  iairiy  in  Nonhunpumshire,  mod  in  oar  own  Bnsbr  eoBiSf 
in  a  manner,  l»ecaase  we  oome  here  on  the  KingsUtorpe  cicr. 


9,  ISU 

27,  Left  Milnethorpe,  6.21.  Mj  last  day's  joorna],  I  hoj*, 
dearent,  and  then  the  fitithfal  inkstand  which  has  dailj  hnng  ai  my 
butU/nhole  noay  retire  to  his  deserred  rest.  Oar  tea  last  night  ni 
incorniriirable ;  buch  ham,  such  bread  and  batter,  soch  cake,  ind 
then  came  this  morning  a  charge  of  U,  6d.  for  our  joint  bed  ind 
board ;  when  those  scoundrels  in  Italy,  whose  tctj  life  is  rogneir, 
used  to  cliarge  double  and  treble  lor  their  dog  fiare  and  filthr  roon^ 
Bear  witness  Capua,  and  that  Tile  Swiss-Italian  woman  whom  I 
could  wish  to  have  been  in  Capua  (Casilinum)  when  Hannibal  be- 
sieged it,  and  when  she  must  either  have  eaten  her  shoes,  or  been 
eaten  herself  by  some  neighbour,  if  she  had  not  been  too  tough  and 
iudigOHtible*  But,  dearest,  there  are  other  thoughts  within  me  as  I 
look  out  on  this  delicious  valley  (we  are  going  down  to  Levens)  on 
this  Sunday  morning.  How  calm  and  beautiful  is  evezything,  and 
hero,  as  wo  know,  how  little  marred  by  any  extreme  poverty.  And 
yet  do  these  hills  and  valleys,  any  more  than  those  of  the  Apen- 
niuoH,  send  up  an  acceptable  incense?  Both  do  as  far  as  Nature  is 
coiM'ornr:(I — our  softer  glory  and  that  loftier  glory  each  in  their  kind 
render  llioir  lionmge,  und  God's  work  so  far  is  still  very  good.  But 
with  our  just  laws  und  pure  faith,  and  here  \sith  a  wholesome  state 
of  prapurly  hcsideH,  is  tlicro  yet  tlio  Kingdom  of  God  here  any  more 
than  in  Italy?  How  can  there  be?  For  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
tho  perfect  dovcloprnoiit  of  the  Church  of  God  :  and  when  Priest- 
cnifl  drHlroycd  iho  Cliurch,  tlie  Kingdom  of  God  became  an  inipos- 
Hihilily.  Wo  havo  now  entered  the  Winster  Valley,  and  are  got 
prm-iHcly  tx)  our  own  slates  again,  which  we  left  yesterday  week  in 
tho  V()Hges.  'i'ho  strawberries  and  raspben-ies  bang  red  to  the  sight 
by  the  roadside  ;  and  tho  turf  and  flowers  are  more  delicately  beau- 
tiful than  anythinj(  which  I  havo  seen  abroad.  The  mountains,  too, 
uro  in  tlioir  Koftcst  haze;  I  havo  seen  Old  Man  and  the  Langdale 
I'iUos  rising  hohind  llio  nearer  hills  most  beautifully.  We  have 
juHi  opcntMl  on  Windermere,  and  vain  it  is  to  talk  of  any  earthly 
luHUly  ever  equalling  this  country  in  my  eyes  ;  when  mingling  with 
every   form  uud  sound  and   fragrance,  comes  the  full  thought   of 
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doraestir  affectioirs,  and  of  national,  and  of  Christian  ;  here  is  our 
owu  house  and  home — here  are  our  own  country's  laws  and  language 
— and  here  is  our  English  Church,  No  Mola  di  Gaeta*  no  valley 
of  the  Veliuo,  no  Salerno  or  Vietri,  no  Lago  di  Pie  di  Lugo,  can 
rival  to  me  this  vale  of  Windermere,  and  of  the  Rolha.  And  here 
it  lies  in  iho  perfection  of  its  beauty,  the  deep  shadows  on  the  un- 
ruffled water — the  haze  investing  Fairfield  with  everything  solemn 
and  uudefined.  Arrived  at  Bowness,  8.20.  Left  it  at  8.31.  Passing 
Ragrigg  Gate,  6.37.  On  the  Bowness  Terrace,  8.45.  Over  Trout- 
beck  Bridge,  8.51.  Here  is  Ecclerigg,  8.58.  And  here  Lowood 
Inn,  9.4|.  And  here  Waterhead  and  our  duckjug-bench,  9.13.  The 
valley  opens — Ambleside,  and  Rydal  Park,  and  the  gallery  on 
Loughrigg.  Kotha  Bridge,  0.1G.  And  here  is  the  poor  humbled 
Rotha>  and  Mr.  Branckor's  cut,  and  the  New  Miilur  Bridge,  0.31. 
Alas!  for  tho  alders  gone  and  succeeded  by  a  stiff  wall.  Here  is 
the  Rotha  in  his  own  beauty,  and  here  ia  poor  T.  Flemming's  Field, 
and  our  own  mended  gate.  Dearest  children,  may  wo  meet  happily. 
Entered  FOX  HOW,  and  the  birch  copse  at  9.35,  and  here  ends 
journal. — Walter  first  saw  us,  and  gave  notice  of  our  approach.  Wo 
found  all  our  dear  children  well,  and  Fox  How  in  such  beauty,  that 
DO  scene  in  Italy  appeared  in  my  cyea  comparable  to  it.  We  break- 
fasted, and  at  a  q^uarter  before  eleven,  I  had  the  happiness  of  once 
more  goiug  to  an  English  Church,  and  that  Church  our  own  beloved 
]       Kydal  Chapel. 


XI.      TOUR  IN   SOUTH   OF  FBANOE. 

July*,  1841. 
1.  I  have  been  reading  Buusen's  Liturgy  for  the  Holy  or  Passion 
Week,  with  his  Introduction,  He  has  spoken  out  many  truths, 
which  to  the  wretched  llieology  of  our  schools  would  be  startling  and 
shocking :  but  they  are  not  hard  tralbs,  but  real  Christiao  truths 
spoken  in  love,  such  as  St.  Paul  spoke,  and  was  called  profane  by 
the  Judaizers  for  doing  so.  It  will  be  a  wonderful  day  when  the 
light  breaks  iu  upon  our  High  Churchmen  and  Evangelicals:  how 
many  it  will  dazzle  and  how  many  it  will  enlighten,  God  only 
knows :  but  it  will  be  felt,  and  tho  darkness  ^nll  be  broken  up 
beforu  it. 
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Between  ADgoolAme  and  Bordeaox,  July  7, 1841. 

S.  Left  Borbiceaux  10.35,  very  rich  and  beautiful.  It  is  not  pro- 
perly southern,  for  there  are  neither  olives  nor  figs ;  nor  ia  it 
northern,  for  the  vines  and  maize  are  luxuriant.  It  is  properly 
France,  with  its  wide  landscapes,  no  mountains,  but  slopes  and  hills; 
its  luminous  air,  its  spread  of  cultivation,  with  the  rines  and  maize 
and  walnuts,  mixed  with  the  ripe  com,  as  brilliant  in  coloaring  as 
it  is  rich  in  its  associations.  I  never  saw  a  brighter  or  a  fresher 
landscape.  Green  hedges  line  the  road;  the  hay,  just  cut,  is  fra- 
grant; everything  is  really  splendid  for  mau*8  physical  well  being: 
— it  is  Kent  six  degrees  nearer  the  sun.  Nor  are  there  wanting 
church  towers  enough  to  sanctify  the  scene,  if  one  could  believe  that 
with  the  stone  church  there  was  also  the  living  Church,  and  not  the 
accursed  Priestcraft.  But,  alas !  a  Priest  is  not  a  Church,  but  that 
which  renders  a  Church  impossible. 

July  10,  1841. 

3 I  find  that  the  dialect  here  is  not  Basque  after  all,  but 

Gascon,  that  is,  merely  a  Lingua  Homana,  more  or  less  differing 
from  the  northern  French.  I  fancied  that  I  could  understand  some 
of  the  words,  wliich  I  certainly  could  not  have  done  in  Basque.  The 
postmaster  of  S.  Paul  les  Dax,  a  good-humoured  loquacious  old 
gentleman,  told  mc  that  "une  femme"  in  their  patois  was  "une 
Henne,"  a  curious  instance  of  the  H  taking  place  of  the  F,  as  in 
Si)anish,  Hijo  for  Filius.  Close  by  the  last  post  we  saw  the 
church  spire  of  Pouy,  the  native  place  of  Vincentius  of  Paula,  a  man 
worthy  of  all  memory.  I  have  just  seen  the  Pyrenees,  lowering 
down  towards  the  sea,  but  with  very  liigh  mountains  to  the  left  or 
eastward :  we  should  have  seen  more  of  them  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  clouds,  which  are  still  dark  and  black  to  the  southward.  These 
are  the  first  mountains  that  I  have  seen  since  1  last  saw  our  own : 
between  Westmoreland  and  the  Pyrenees  there  are  none.  The 
near  country  is  still  the  same,  but  less  of  the  pine  forest. 

St.  Jean  de  Luz,  July  11,  1841. 
4.  It  is  this  very  day  year  that  we  were  at  Mola  di  Gaeta  toge- 
ther, and  I  do  not  suppose  it  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast 
than  Mola  di  Gaeta  ou  the  11th  of  July,  1840,  and  S.  Jean  de  Luz 
on  the  11th  of  July,  1841.  The  lako-likecalm  of  that  sea,  and  the 
howling  fury  of  this  ocean, — the  trees  few  and  meagre,  shiveriug 
from  the  blasts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  umbrageous  bed  of  oranges, 
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peaches,  and  pomogranatcs,  which  there  delighted  in  the  fresliuess 
of  that  gentle  'water; — the  clear  sk;  and  bnght  moon,  and  the  dark 
mass  of  clouda  and  drizzle.^the  remains  of  Roman  palaces  and  the 
fabled  scene  of  Homer's  poetry*  and  a  petty  French  tiahing  town, 
with  its  coasting  Chasse  Marees :  these  are  some  of  the  points  of 
the  contrast  Yet  those  vile  Italians  are  the  refuse  of  thelloman 
slaves,  crossed  by  a  thousand  conquests ;  and  thei^e  Basques  are  the 
very  primeval  Iberians,  who  were  tho  raost  warlike  of  the  nations 
of  tho  West,  before  the  Kelts  had  ever  come  near  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  And  tho  little  pier,  which  I  liave  been  just  looking 
at,  was  the  spot  where  Sir  Charles  Penrose  found  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington alone  at  the  dead  of  night,  when,  anxious  about  the  weather 
for  the  passage  of  the  Adour,  he  wished  to  observe  its  earliest  signs 
before  oll»er  men  had  left  their  beds. 

July  12, 1841. 

5.  Spain.  Just  out  of  Imn,  sitting  on' a  stone  by  the  road-side. 
We  have  left  our  carriage  in  France,  and  walked  over  tho  Bidossoa  to 
I  run,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  bridge.  We  went 
tlirough  the  town,  and  out  of  it  to  some  high  ground,  where  wc  had 
the  whole  panorama.  The  views  on  every  side  arc  magnificent. 
There  is  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa,  Fontarabia  on  one  side  and 
Audaye  on  the  other :  and  the  sea  blue  now,  like  the  Mediterranean. 
Then  on  the  other  side  are  the  mountains  :  San  Marcial  on  its 
rocky  summit,  and  the  adjoining  mountains  with  their  sides  perfectly 
green,  deep-wooded  combes,  fern  and  turf  on  the  slopes,  mingled,  as 
in  our  own  mountains,  with  crags  and  cliffs.  And  just  now  I  saw  a 
silver  stream  falliug  down  in  a  deep-wooded  ghyll  to  complete  tlie 
likeness.  Around  me  are  the  crops  of  maize,  and  here  too  are 
houses  scattered  over  the  country,  but  less  neat-looking,  and  fewer 
than  in  France.     For  the  town  itself,  I  shall  speak  of  it  hereafter. 

Biobi. — We  are  just  returned  from  Spain»  and  are  again  seated 
in  our  carriage  to  return  to  Bayonne.  Now  what  have  1  seen  in 
Spain  worth  notice  ?  The  very  instant  tlmt  we  crossed  the  Bidiissoa, 
tho  road,  which  in  Franco  is  perfect,  became  utterly  ffad,  and  the 
street  of  Irun  itself  was  intolerable.  Tho  town,  in  its  style  of 
building,  resembled  the  worst  towns  of  central  Italy ;  the  galleries 
on  the  outiide  of  the  houses,  the  overliangiug  roofs,  and  the  absence 
of  gloss.  It  strikes  me  that  if  this  same  stylo  prevails  both  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  where  modem  improvement  has  not  reached,  it 
must  be  of  very  great  antiquity;  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  time 
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when  both  coantries  were  united  under  a  common  GoTemment,  the 
Eoman :  unless  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Spanish  ascendancy  in  Italy, 
which  indeed  it  may  be.  Behind  Iran,  towards  the  interior,  are  two 
sugar-loaf  mountains  very  remarkable.  The  hill  sides  are  all  covered 
with  dwarf  oaks,  not  ilex,  which  look,  at  a  distance,  like  the  apple- 
trees  of  Picardy,  with  just  that  round  cabbage-like  head. 

Near  Agen,  Jnly  11 

6.  For  some  time  past  the  road  has  been  a  terrace  above  the 
lower  bank  of  the  Garonne,  which  is  flowing  in  great  breadth  and 
majesty  below  us 

From  these  heights,  in  clear  weather,  you  can  see  the  Pyrenees, 

but  now  the  clouds  hang  darkly  over  them One  thing  I 

should  have  noticed  of  Agen,  that  it  is  the  birth-place  of  Joseph 
Scaliger,  in  some  respects  the  Niebuhr  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  rather  the  Bentley :  morally  far  below  Niebuhr ;  and  though, 
like  Bentley,  almost  rivalling  him  in  acuteness,  and  approaching 
somewhat  to  him  in  knowledge,  yet  altogether  without  his  wisdom. 

Anch,  J11I7  14, 1841. 

7.  At  supper  we  were  reading  a  Paris  paper,  Le  Sidcle ;  but  the 
one  thing  which  struck  me,  and  rejoiced  my  very  heart,  was  an  ad- 
vertisement in  it  of  a  most  conspicuous  kind,  and  in  very  lai?ge 
letters,  of  La  Sainte  Bible,  announcing  an  edition,  in  numbers,  of 
De  Sacy's  French  translation  of  it.  I  can  conceive  nothing  but 
good  from  such  a  thing.  May  God  prosper  it  to  His  glory,  and  the 
salvation  of  souls;  it  was  a  joyful  and  a  blessed  sight  to  see  it. 

Bottrgea,  July  38. 

8 We  found  the   afternoon  service  going  on  at  the 

Cathedral ;  and  the  Archbishop,  with  his  priests  and  the  choristers, 
were  going  round  the  church  in  procession,  chaunting  some  of  their 
hymns,  and  with  a  great  multitude  of  people  following  them.  The 
effect  was  very  fine,  and  I  again  lamented  our  neglect  of  our  cathe- 
drals, and  the  absurd  confusion  in  so  many  men's  minds  between 
what  is  really  Popery  and  what  is  but  wisdom  and  beauty,  adopted 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  neglected  by  us. 

Pari*,  July  20,  1841. 

9.  T  have  been  observing  the  people  in  the  streets  very  carefully, 
and  their  general  expression  is  not  agreeable,  that  of  the  young  men 
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especially.  The  newspapers  seem  all  gone  mad  together,  aofl  these 
disturbances  at  Toulouse  ore  very  sad  and  unsatisfoctorj.  If  ihut 
advertisement  which  I  saw  about  La  SaiiUe  Bible  be  found  lo  au- 
swer,  that  vrould  be  the  great  specific  for  France.  And  what  are 
our  prospects  at  home  with  the  Tory  Government?  and  how  long 
will  it  be  before  Chartism  again  forces  itself  upon  our  notice?  So 
where  is  the  hope,  humanly  speaking,  of  things  bettering,  or  are 
the  ^Mifjiol  and  Xi^o*,  voXf^ok  and  axoai  to^('/a&')i,  ready  to  herald  a  new 
advent  of  the  Lord  to  judgment?  The  questions  concerning  our 
state  appear  to  me  so  perplexing,  that  I  cannot  even  in  theory  see 
their  solution.  We  have  not  and  cannot  yet  solve  the  problem,  how 
the  happiness  of  mankind  is  reconoliable  with  the  necessity  of 
painful  Ialx>ur,  The  happiness  of  a  part  can  be  secured  easily 
enough,  their  ease  being  provided  for  by  others'  labour;  but  how 
can  the  happiness  of  the  generality  be  secured,  wlio  must  labour  of 
necessity  painfully?  How  can  he  who  labours  hard  for  Ids  daily 
bread — hardly,  and  with  doubtful  success^be  made  wise  and  good, 
and  therefore  how  can  he  be  made  happy?  This  question  undoubt- 
edly the  Church  was  meant  to  solve;  for  Christs  Kingdom  was  to 
undo  the  evil  of  Adam's  sins ;  but  the  Church  has  not  solved  it,  nor 
attempted  to  do  so :  and  no  one  else  has  gone  about  it  rightly.  This 
is  the  great  bar  to  education.  How  can  a  poor  man  find  time  to  be 
educated?  You  may  establish  schools,  but  he  will  not  have  time  to 
attend  them,  for  a  few  years  of  early  boyhood  are  no  more  enough 
to  give  education,  than  the  spring  months  can  do  the  summer's 
work  when  the  summer  is  aJl  cold  and  rainy.  But  I  must  go  to 
bed,  and  try  to  got  homo  to  you  and  to  work,  for  there  is  great  need 
of  working.     God  bless  you,  my  dearest  wife,  with  all  our  darlings. 

Boulogne,  July  23,  1841. 
10.  Our  tour  is  ended,  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  it  has  left  on  my 
mind  a  more  unfavourable  impression  of  Franco  than  I  have  been 
wont  to  feel.  I  do  not  doubt  the  great  mass  of  good  which  must 
exist,  but  the  active  elements,  those,  at  least,  which  are  on  the  sur- 
face, seem  to  be  working  for  evil.  The  virulence  of  the  newspapers 
against  England  is,  I  think,  a  very  bad  omen,  and  the  worship  which 
the  people  seem  to  pay  to  Napoleon's  memory  is  also  deeply  to  he 
regretted.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  France  that  her  *'  past "  can- 
not be  loved  or  respected ;  her  future  and  her  present  cannot  be 
wedded  to  it ;  yet  how  can  the  present  yield  fruit,  or  tlie  future  have 
promise,  except  their  roots  be  fixed  iu  the  past.  The  evil  is  infinite, 
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bat  the  blame  rests  with  tboee  who  made  the  post  a  dead  thing,  ooi 

of  which  no  healthful  life  could  be  produced. 

Much  as  I  like  coming  abroad,  I  am  never  for  an  in- 
stant tempted  to  live  abroad  ;  not  even  in  Germany,  where  assuredlj 
I  would  settle,  if  I  were  obliged  to  quit  England.  Bat  not  the 
strongest  Tory  or  Conservative  values  our  Chorch  or  X^aw  more  than 
I  do,  or  would  find  life  less  liveable  without  them.  Indeed  it  is  veiy 
hard  to  me  to  think  that  those  can  value  either  who  can  see  their 
defects  with  indifference ;  or  that  those  can  value  them  worthily, 
that  is,  can  appreciate  their  idea,  who  do  not  see  wherein  they  (aHi 
short  of  their  idea.  And  now  I  close  this  Journal  for  the  present, 
praying  that  God  may  bless  ns^  and  keep  us  in  worldly  good  or  evil 
in  Himself  and  in  His  Son.    Amen. 
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Elevation  to  the  Bench,  306. 

Samuel  Taylor,  12.  847.  868. 

394.  606. 

Cologne,  653. — Archbishop  of,  43$. 

Colonization,  202.  SS6.  504.  521.  611. 

Colosseum,  650. 

Commentary,  design  of,  IQi.  254.  257. 

Communion  at  Bugby,  125. 

Como,  lAke  of,  642.  656.  672. 

Confession,  297. 

Confinnations,  123.  1S5. 

Conservatism,  152.  196.  224.  363. 

Consumption,  229.  334. 

Conversion  of  barbarian    nations,  38. 

162. 
Convicts,  193.  385. 
Com  Laws,  158.  233.  499. 
Comisb,  Bev.  Gkorge,  10. 
Corpus  Christi  College,  7. 
Corfti,  514. 
Crau,  plain  of,  401. 
Crucifixes,  244. 
Cyprian,  631-674.  682. 
Cyrus,  a  type  of  Christ,  509. 

Paniel,  Prophecies  of,  59.  505, 

Davison,  Rev.  John,  507. 

Deacons,  revival  of,  470.  493. 

Delafield,  Mrs.  Frances,  395. 

Demosthenes,  115. 

Discipline,  Church,  172. 

Dissenters.  335.  502.  566.— Admission 

of  to  Universities,  302. 
Dominic,  380. 
Dyson,  Rev.  Francis,  10. 

Edinburgh  Review,  article  in,  354. 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  463. 
Elections,  672. 
Elbe,  654. 

Elphinstone's  India,  602. 
Englishman's  Register,  220.  228.  232. 

234.  239.  501. 
Episcopacy,  respect  for,  206.  307. 

—Not  essential,  800.  513. 
Etruscans,  207. 
Evangelicals,  70.  221.  225. 
Evelyn,  George,  192. 
Evidences     of     Christianity,     242.  — 

Internal,  533. 


Evidences  of  Theism,  247.  335. 
Eucharist,  doctrine  of,  410. 
Examiner,  office  of,  414. 
Expulsion  from  public  schools,  96. 

Fagging,  92. 

Fanaticism,  880. 

Festivals  of  the  Church.  123. 

Feudality,  dislike  to,  198.  679. 

Filth  Form  at  public  schools,  318. 

Fleury's  Ecclesiastical  History,  314. 

Flogging,  90. 

Florence,  61. 

Flowers,  love  of,  185.  622. 

Foundationers  of  Rugby  School,  475. 

Fox  How,  182.  497. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  886. 

France,  429.  675.  681.  716, 

Freemasonry,  661. 

Fronde's  Remains,  463. 

GaioB,  Institutes  of,  396. 

Gell,  J.  P.,  appointed  principft]  of  a  col- 
lege in  Van  Diemeu's  land,  471.— 
Letter  firom,  632. 

Geology;  16.  483. 

Gennany,  653.  668. 

Girls,  education  of,  646. 

Gladstone  on  Church  and  State,  470. 

on  Church  Principles,  543. 

Goethe,  404. 

Grammars,  318.  410.  458. 

Greek  history,  168. 

Greek,  influence  of,  S;28. — Ancient  and 
modem,  554. 

Grotius,  303. 

Guizot,  211.  646.668.  705. 

Hampden,  Rev.  Dr.,  19.  363.  369. 

Hannibal,  like  Nelson,  552. — His  pass- 
age of  the  AIps,209.— His  march,  576. 

Hare,  Rev.  Augustus,  16. His  death. 

299. 

Archdeacon,  15. 

Hawkins,  Rev.  Dr.,  19. — Prediction  on 
the  election  at  Rugby,  42.  143,— 
Bampton  Lectures,  532. 

Heam,  Rev.  James,  27. 

Hebrew,  attempts  to  learn,  324.  464. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to,  doubto  respecting, 
460. 
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f      Hertford  Scformer,  letter*  to,  42£ 

I  460. 

Louis,  St.,  117. 

^^1 

'       Heresy,  288.  289 

Lowe,  ReT.  J.,  15. 

^^^^1 

Herodotui,  13.  116. 

Lugano,  661. 

^^^^1 

Hey'i  Lectarei,  318. 

^^^H 

Horace,  US. 

Macaulay.  T.  B.,  461. 

^^^^1 

Hooker,  400. 

Mahomctanitni,  692. 

^^^^1 

Homer,  116. 

Marriage  Bill,  385, 

^H 

Hull,  W.  W.,  16. 

Martyrs,  strong  feeling   towards,    162. 
278.  419. 

■ 

Idolatry,  880.  682. 

Haaters,  auiatant,  522. 

^^^H 

lUynnni,  310. 

Mathematics,  107. 

^^^^M 

Impartiality  in  religion,  404. 

Materialiiin,  393. 

^^^H 

ludiA,  interest  in,  Gil.  602. 

Maurice,  Rct.  F„  606.  614. 

^^1 

Innocent  III.,  317.  591. 

Mechanics*   Initilutes,  181.  808.  457. 

^H 

Inuriptions,  704. 

482.  498. 

^H 

Inspimiion,  65.  164. 

Mediiermn«n,  676. 

^^^^t 

Intellectual    united    with    moral 

excel- 

Medicine,  366.  393. 

^^^^M 

loDce,  102, 

Merirale,  Herman,  439. 

^^^^M 

Intcrpretntion  of  Scripture,  164.— 

Esaay 

Millennium,  176.  240. 

^^^M 

on,  221.238.  240. 

Milman's  History  of  Jews,  213. 

^^^^M 

Isle  of  Wight,  384. 

Milton's  Satan,  6S4. 

^^^^M 

Ireland.  298.  805.  874.  377.— Scooery 

MisBtoiKu-y.'call  to  be,  611. 

^^^H 

of,  408. 

Mol>erly,  Eev.  Dr.,  79.— Latter  from. 

^H 

Imngisro,  240.  S61. 

144. 

^^^^t 

luly,  564.  684. 

Moladi  OHeta,696.  716. 
Modena,  795. 

^H 

Jacobinifloi,  162.  270.  802.  483. 

Modem  languages,  107.— History,  107. 

^H 

Jamei.  St.,  Epistle  of,  227. 

Monte  Mario,  648. 

^^^^M 

JrruBalem,  Itishopric  of,  288. 

Mountain  scenery,  298.  886. 

^^^^M 

JmuiU,  442. 

Music,  622. 

^^^^M 

Jewi.  admiHioD  of  to  Parliament,  806. 

^^^H 

877.— Influence  of,  592. 

Naples,  697. 

^^^^1 

Jowett'a  Retcnrchcs,  56. 

National  Debt,  162. 288. 

Niebuhr,  33.  606 Visit  to,  212.  281. 

^H 

Keb1«,  Bat.  John,  10.— Advioe  and  let- 

—Death,  2ai.— Third  volume,  290. 

^H 

teron  douliU,  16. — CliriBtian  year,  10. 

476.— Life  and  lettcra,  476. 

^^^H 

Neutrality,  395. 

^^^^1 

New  Z<>nlnnd,  504-9. 

^^^B 

Ulebam,  21.  27. 

Newman,  Rev.  John  Honry,  862.  434. 

^^^H 

Newspaper  writing,  429.  609. 

^^^^1 

UtinPoeta,  116. 

Nonjurors.  442. 

^^^^1 

I«w,  profeuion  of.  48.  406.  424. 

^^^^^ 

Lee,  Rev.  J.  P.,  226. 

Oaths,  646.  605. 

^^^^^ 

Legends  of  Roman  History,  480. 

433. 

Old    Testament,   views  of,    164.   324. 

^^^H 

Liberal  principles,  152.  327.  330. 

343. 

^1 

Lieb«r  on  educalion,  S6S.  419. 

Ordination,  459.  493. 

^H 

Lightfoot,  303. 

Oriel  College,  19. 

^1 

Livy.  158.  212.341.  676. 

Orleans,  681. 

^H 

London.  673. 

Osrans,  304. 

^H 

London  UniTemity,  354.  357.  366.  418. 

Oxford  Khool  of  theology,   349.  379. 

^H 

418.  426.  427.  439.  464. 

442.497.562.562.692.614. 

^H 

^ 
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Oxford,  6.  44.  851.  436.  528.  531.  536. 

585. 
Oxford  Examinatioiu,  452. 
Otteiy,  634. 

Padaa,  212. 

FftDtheoB,  694. 

Papacy,  691.  704. 

Party  ipirit,  153.  428. 

Paul,  8t,  Eputles  of,  163.  227.  394. 
396.— Journey  to  Borne,  696. 

Pearson  on  the  Greed,  547. 

Penrose,  ReT.  T.,  21. 

Pestilences,  424. 

Physical  science,  877.  523. 

Pisa,  686. 

Pindar,  334. 

Plato,  116.  159.  341.  347. 

Poetry  in  Bdacation,  264.  388. 

Pole's  Synopsis,  318. 

Politics,  151.  795. 

Political  rights,  504. 

Political  economy,  163. 

Polybios,  342. 

Popular  principles,  152.  327.  339.  498. 
601.  602. 

Pompeii,  697. 

Pompey,  161. 

Poor,  intercourse  with,  182.  394. 

Poor  Law,  New,  399.  468. 

Prayers  in  Rugby  school,  626. 

Price,  B.,  Letter  from,  31. 

Priesthood,  doctrine  of,  172.  302.  397. 
423.  435.  602.  533.  642.  696.  712. 
717. 

Private  schools,  330. 

Privilege  question,  514. 

Professorship  at  Oxford,  583. 

Prophets,  use  of,  224.  227. 

Prophecy,  early  views  of,  69. — Two  Ser- 
mons on,  168.  446.  457.  509.  524. 

Prussia,  627,— King  of,  494. 

Public  schools,  state  of,  77. — Constitu- 
tion of,  90. — Change  in,  144. 

Quakers,  361. 

Railways,  671. 
Randall,  Rev.  James,  16. 
Rationalism,  393.  414. 
Reactions,  400. 


Record  New^n^er,  325. 
Befonn  Bill,  281,  232.  234.  672. 

Befonnstion  in  England,  59.  380. 

Berolatum,  French,  60.  227. — Seeo^ 
French  Bevolation,  210.  215.  290. 

Bieti,  699. 

Biven,  654. 

Robespierre,  880. 

Boman  History,  4.  34.  160.— Plan  o( 
866.  406. — HotiTea  in  nndertakiiy 
it,  84.  267.— Ist  Tolume  of,  447.— 
2nd,  614,  515.  535.— 3rd,  648.  553. 

Borne,  Tisitt  to,  84.  645.  687. — Adrke 
on  visiting,  451. 

Boman  Empire,  696. 

Catholicinn,  62.  202. Ahcoad, 

642.649.678.716. 

Catholic     Belief    Act,     187.— 

pamphlet  in  defence  of,  188. 

Bothe  on  the  Church,  435. 
Bugby  Magazine,  315.  436. 
Bngby,  180.  448.  624.  662. 
Boasia,  630. 
Byder,  Bishop,  114. 180.  448. 

Sacraments,  administmtion  of,  891. 

Sacrifice,  Eucharistic,  561. 

Salon,  480. 

Sanderson  on  GkiTemment,  434. 

Sanscrit,  636. 

Savigny,  650. 

Scaliger,  716. 

Scepticism,  335.  454. 

Schism,  200.  300.  566. 

Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  669. 

Scripture  teaching,  118. — Reading  of, 
133.— Translation  of  in  French,  716. 

Swiss,  708-9. 

Switzerland,  703. 

Sectarianism,  171.  316. 

Sermons  at  Rugby,  126. — Ist  volume, 
39.  73.— 2nd,  127.  217.— 3rd,  269. 
—4th,  469.  547.  566.— 5th,  572.- 
Plan  for  collection  of,  254. 

Shakspeare,  383. 

Sheffield  Coorant  Letters,  221.  237- 

Sixth  Form  in  Public  Schools,  92. 

Selwyn,  Bishop,  582.  602. 

Slavery,  469.  705.  795.— in  West  In- 
dies, 58. 

Socrates,  159. 
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Soitthej,  266. 

Stat«  serTicet,  525. 

Stephen,  James,  530. 

Btnufls.  306.  480. 

Strype,  3U. 

Subscription,   diffictiltiei  of,  449,  459. 

519.  524. 
SucccMion.ApoitoUcal  (SeePriestbood.) 
Sunday,  281. 

Siipretaacj  of  the  King,  602.  687. 
Syracaian  Expedition,  159. 
ByUa,  157.  161.  380. 

Taylor,  Inac,  497. 

JereniT,  400. 

Te  Di'um,  luve  for,  123. 
Ttmoibj,  EpiftleR  to,  343.  864. 
Theolo^cal  readini;,  303.  485. 

— Plan  for  reyiew,  317. 
Thirlwall'i  QT«ece,  506. 
Thomai,  Bt..confesiion  of.  22.  121.  617. 
Thucydides,  fundneM  Tor,  13.  110.  422. 

—Edition  of,  S3.  €3.— Second  edition, 

457. 
Tongupi,  gift  of,  240.  361. 
Toulon,  170. 

Tnicu  for  the  Timct^  300.  381. 
Tract  xc,  461.  581. 
Tnulition,  360.  441. 
Tranilittion,  114.  388.— Of  the  Bible, 

296. 


Tnuuportation,  482. 
TravelliDg,  650.  708. 
—  JouraaU,  640. 

Tucker,  Eer.  J.,  10.  272,  667. 

UnitarianiBiD,  198.  276.  295.  872.  414. 

477. 
University  reform,  395.  411. 
Uieful  Knowledge  Society,  218.  287. 
Utilitariauisni,  279.  390. 

Van  Dicmen's  Land,  Collegs  in,  471. 

621.  567.  559. 
Venice,  212. 
Tira  roce  examination*,  444. 

Wannioiter,  1.  2.  4,  5. 

War.  horror  of,  531.  542. 

Wordenibip  of  Manchester  declined,  494. 

Wrather,  iiiterejt  in,  416. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  despatcbet,  416. 

Welsh,  study  of;  518. 

Wbately,  Eer.  Dr.,  19.  36.  246.  291, 
— Prediction  at  Oriel  ekction,  20. — 
Elevation  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  243. 

Wills,  662. 

Winchester,  2.  384. 

Wordsworth,  12.  250. — Degree  at  Ox- 
ford, 468.  479. 

Young.  Arthur,  226,  227. 
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